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PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR, 


THE  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  London, about  twenty- 
six  years  ago.     Two  other  performances,  on  the  same  plan,  had 
successively  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circulation.       One  of  these  Avas 
written   by    Mr.  Gordon,  and,  considering   the  period  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, possessed  great  merit.     His  book  was  succeeded  by  that    of 
Salmon,  who  is  never  mentioned  with  literary  men,  though  his  name 
better  deserves  the  respedtand  gratitude  of  posterity,  than  one-half  of 
those  which  compose  the  catalogue  of  authors.     He  compiled;  in    the 
course  of  a  long  and  laborious  life,  as  many  volumes  as  would  form  a 
small  library  ;  and,  as  SmoUet  informs  us,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  four- 
score, writing  in-a  garret,  at  a  guinea  per  sheet.     He  was  master  of  a 
pleasing  and  elegant  stile,  of  a  considerable  share  of  information,  and 
above  all,  of  that  inestimable  art  of  obtaining  and  securing  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  without  ever  becoming  tiresome.      Of  his  geagraphical 
grammar,  there  was  at  least  a  fourteenth  edition  ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
the  impressions  were  considerably  more  numerous  ;  because  among  the 
fourteen,  those  published  in  Ireland,  and  which  have  frequently  sup- 
plied the  American  market,  are  not  comprehended.  This  performance 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Gordon;  and,  for  many  years, en- 
tirely engrossed  the  attention  of  the  world.    On  the  appearance  of  Gu- 
thrie's geographical  grammar,  that  of  Salmon,  though  in  many  points 
a  much  better  book,  sunk,  from  unbounded    popularity,    into   instant 
oblivion.     There   are  few  exam.ples,  in  the  annals  of  literature,  of  so 
rapid  a  transition  from  celebrity  to  obscurity ;  but  the  circumstance  is 
easilly  explained  by  the  situation  of  the  commerce  of  books  in  England. 
J»fo  country  in  the  world  ever  laboured  under  a   more  complete   aristo- 
cracy, than  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  principal  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don.  When  they  have  determined  to  force  the  sale  of  a  publication,  they 
^an  employ  a  variety  of  artifices  which  make  its  success  almost  infallible. 
An  American  edition  of  this  work  had  long  been  wanted  ;     and    the 
publisher  was  of  opinion,  that  he  could  not  give  a  more  useful    or   ac- 
ceptable present  to  the  citizens  of  the  united  states.  But  upon  close  ex- 
amination, he  very  soon  discovered,  that  the  grammar,  v/hich  had  been 
so  lonp;,  and  so  loudly   celebrated,  united,  in    many    passages,  almost 
every  fault,  that  can  disgrace  a  literary  composition.  The  book  was  ex- 
actly calculated  to  flatter  the  grossest  prejudices  of  the  English  nation, 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  part  of  the  human  species.     The  scurri- 
lity bestov/ed  upon  other  nations,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch,  for 
example,  was,  at  once,  the  most  pitiful,  ungenerous,  and  unjust.  The 
panegyrics  lavished  upon  England,  a  country,  which  certainly  affords 
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an  ample  basis  for  rational  praise,  were  so  fulsome,  and  even    stupid, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  Englishman  of  liberal  sentiments,    to 
peruse  them  without  disgust.     This  single  article  filled  no  less  thatwo 
hundred  and  five  pages  of  the  last   quarto  edition  of  1792  ;    that  is  to 
say,  one Jifth  part  of  the  whole  work.     Yet  France,  a  country  thrice  as 
populous,  and  more  than  twice  as  large,  was  allowed  but  forty-two  pa^ 
ges  ;  and  of  these,  several  were  very  uninteresting.   As  to  Scotland,  we 
have  made  large  and  essential  additions  to  its  history,   which  had  been 
strangely  mutilated  by  our    predecessor.     An  Irish  edition  of  this  work- 
was  published  at  Dublin,  in  1789,  in  quarto,  with  voluminous  additi- 
ons, calculated  for  the  local  sale  of  that  island.  In  the  English  editions^ 
the  account  of  that  country  had  been  drawn  up  vv^ith  very  little  attenti-- 
on.     Of  these  two  rival  publications,  the  one  said  by  far  too  little,  and 
the  other  said  too  much,  though  not  perhaps  for  an  Irish,  yet  certainly 
for  an  American  reader.     A  middle  course  has  been  chosen^     We  have 
likewise  added  about  sixteen  pages  to  the  historical  part  of  the  article, 
pages,  which  the  London  editor  would  not,  and  the  Irish  editor   durst 
not,  have  written.     Enjoying  the  inestima.ble  advantage  of  living  in  a 
free  country,  where  truth  may  be  announced  without  dread  or  hesitati- 
on, we  have  spoken  of  nations,   of  statesmen,  and  of  kings,  with  a  frank-^ 
ness,  to  which,  even  in  the  best  days  of  the  British  press,  its  authors 
hardly  could  aspire.     As  it  is  improper  to  advance  an  accusation,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  producing  proofs  to  support  it,  we  shall  here  in-- 
sert  a  fev/  specimens  of  those  inaccuracies,  that  are  to  be  met  with,  in 
almost  every  page   of  the  fifth  and  latest  quarto  edition  of  this  workj 
printed,  as  we  have  observed,  at  London,  in  1792. 

Under  the  article  of  Italy,  the  English  editor  has  published  a  table 
of  the  square  miles  of  the  territories  of  each  state,  and  of  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  adjacent  to  Italy.  In  summing  them  up^ 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  by  giving  as  the  total  amount,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-two;  an  error  which  makes  a  difference  oi 
twenty-tzvo  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  miles. 

In  the  same  page,  he  says  that  "  the  form  of  Italy  renders  it  very 
"  difficult  to  ascertain  its  extent  and  dimensions."  In  the  next  para- 
graph, we  are  told,  that  "  nature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Italy.'* 
When  once  we  have  determined  the  boutidaries  of  any  given  space,  we 
certainly  want  no  farther  authority,  for  enabling  us  to  ascertain  its  eX' 
tent  and  dimensions. 

The  following  passage  exhibits  what  is  commonly  termed  a  bull. 
♦'  The  city  standing  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  lies  much  high- 
er." p.  636. 

"  Cagliari  is  an  university^  an  archbishopric^  and  the  seat  of  the  vice- 
*'  roy,  containing  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants."  p.  641.  As  to 
the  first  of  these,  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  said,  that  Cag- 
liari is  a  church,  a  stable,  or  a  saw  milk 
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held  fome  provinces  adjacent  to  Conftanrinople  ;  but  the  expreiliou  in  the  text  is 
very  inaccurate. 

*'  This  fpring  is  inflammable,  and  by  applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like 
"  the  fubtlefl:  fpirit  of  wine.  Tlie  flame,  however,  dances  on  the  furface,  with- 
**  out  heating  the  water  ;  and  if  left  unextinguiflied,  //  communicates  it/elf,  by  fubter- 
*'  rancous  conduits^  to  the  roots  of  trces^  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  which  it  confumes  ;  and 
"  about  thirty  five  years  ago,  the  flames  are  [aid  to  have  lafled  for  three  years,  because 
^^  (he  means  before)   they  could  be  entirely  extinguijhed>.^*  P.  538. 

*'  The  White  Lake,  in  the  fame  country,  is  faid  to  dye  thofe  who  wajh  in  it,  of  a 
^^fwarth^  complexion"   P.   539. 

"  There  is  a  fpecies  of  wild  oxen,  that  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine,  as  well 
"  as  natives^  are  fond  of."  P.  539.  As  the  Ukarine  is  not  once  mentioned  in  any 
other  part  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  difcover  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  fentence,  if  it  has  any.  If  the  writer  intends  to  refer  to  the  Polifli  Uk- 
raine, which  he  does  not  hint,  the  diftindion  between  the  nobles  and  the  natives  is 
unintelligible  ;  fmce  the  former  are  certainly,  as  well  as  their  vajfals,  natives  o*" 
the  Ukraine. 

In  page  186,  when  a  Scots  army  furrendered  to  a  fmall  party  of  Englidi  troops, 
at  Solway  Frith,  in  1542,  Guthrie  fays,  that  the  Englifh  cavalry  ^' JJew great  num. 
hers"  On  the  authority  of  dr.  Robertfon,  it  has  been  faid  in  the  prefent  edition, 
that  the  Scots  furrendered,  without  fir  iking  a  blow.  In  reality,  no  lives  whatever 
were  loft  on  this  occafion. 

In  Pi  610,  Guthrie,  in  fpeaking  of  the  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  late  king 
of  Portugal,  fays,  that  the  families  of  Aveira  and  Tavora,  who  were  deftroyed  by 
torture,  "  were  condemned  without  any  proper  evidence,  and  their  innocence  has 
"  beenfince  publicly  and  authentically  declared."  Be  it  fo.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fame  page,  he  tells  us,  that  "  whether  the  difcontented  Jefuits  were  really  concerned 
"  with  the  unfortunate  noblemen,  who  fufFered  on  that  account,  or  not,  is  difficult  to 
**  determine  !"  He  himfelf,  as  we  have  juftfeen,  had  determined,  that  the  noblemen 
themfelves  were  innocent,  and  that  their  innocence  had  been  publicly  and  authentical' 
ly  declared.  It  was  therefore  impofllble,  that  the  Jefuits,  or  any  body  elfe,  could 
have  been  concerned  with  them,  in  that  black  tranfaction. 

In  p.  ^t^if  he  fays,  that  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  ftill  renowned  for  its 
"  hundred  cities,  for  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  the  feat  of  legiflature  to  all 
*'  Greece,  and  many  other  hifl:orical  and  political  diflinftions."  He  might  as  weU 
have  faid,  that  Philadelphia  was  the  feat  of  legiflature  to  all  Europe.  The  laws  of 
Crete  were  celebrated ;  but  fo  were  thofe  of  Athens,  and  of  Sparta.  Their  wif- 
dom  in  theory  has  been  much  admired  by  a  croud  of  fucceffive  hiftorians.  Yet  po- 
lybius,  in  one  of  his  fragments,  that  feems  to  have  pafled  unobferved,  remarks,- 
that  the  Cretans  were  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  difcord  among  themfelves.  The  reft 
of  the  above  fentence  contains  nothing  but  verbiage. 
Vol.  I.  B 
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•  Jn  p.  538,  we  are  informed,  that  "  the  air  of  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  beexpeded 
"  from  fo  extenfive  but  level  a  climate  !"  What  kind  of  air  may  be  expected  from 
z  perpendicular  climate  ?  . 

"  The  forefls  of  Warfovia  contain  plenty  of  Vri  or  buffaloes.'*  p.  539.  He 
might  have  added,  that  they  likewife  contain  plenty  of  equi  or  horfes,  and  of  corvi 
or  crows. 

In  p,  559,  we  have  the  following  extraordinary  paffage.  "  Lewis  the  fourteenth, 
*'  through  a  majierly  train  of  politics  (for,  in  his  wars  to  fupport  his  grandfon,  as  we 
*'  have  already  obferved,  he  was  almojl  ruined,)  accomplilhed  his  favourite  projeft  of 
"  transferring  the- kingdom  of  Spain,  to  his  own  family."  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whe- 
ther the  elegance  of  this  fentence,  or  its  (hrewdnefs,  is  mod  remarkable.  Pafling 
over  both  we  (hall  only  pbferve,  that,  fix  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  go- 
vernment  of  France  declared  war  againft  Philip  the  fifth,  of  Spain,  that  very  grand- 
fon, to  fecure  whofe  fucceflion,  Lewis,  in  the  jplenitude  of  his  mafierly  politics, 
had  almoft  ruined  himfelf.  Such  is  the  flability  of  the  boafted  balance  of  power  f 
and  fuch  the  maturity  of  diplomatic  wifdom  ! 

"  A  feries  of  brave  princes  gave  the  Moors  repeated  overthrows  in  Spain,  till 
"  about  the  year  1492,  when  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Portugal  excepted,  (he 
"  might  have  alfo  faid,  France  or  Japan  excepted)  were  united  by  the  marriage  of 
'*  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella  the  heirefs,  and  afterwards  queen  of 
"  Caftile,  who  took  Granada,  ■  and  expelled  out  of  Spain  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who 
*'  would  not  be  converts  to  the  cbrijiian  faith,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  andfeventy 
**  ihoufand families.'* 

"  The  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  and  Jews,  in  a  manner  depopulated  Spain  of 
*'  artifts,  labourers,  and  manufacturers  ;  and  the  difcovery  of  America  not  only 
*'  added  to  that  calamity,  but  rendered  the  remaining  Spaniards  mofl  deplorably  indo- 
"  lent.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  introduced  the  in- 
*'  quifition,  with  all  its  horrors,  into  their  dominions,  as  a  fafeguard  againft  the  re- 
"  turn  of  the  Moors  and  Jews."  p.  597.  'I'he  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews 
did  not  happen  till  the  year  one  thoufand7?x;  hundred  and  nine.  So  that  mr.  Gu- 
thrie might  as  well  have  placed  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  by  general  Wolfe,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  fir fl. 

In  p.  585,  he  fays,  "  that  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  began  a  new  palace, 
(at  Granada)  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fixty-cight.''*  Within  a  few  pages  we  are  in- 
formed that  Charles  himfelf  refigned  his  crown  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty-fix,  and  died  two  years  afterwards  ;  fo  that  the  emperor  muft  have  founded-^ 
this  palace  ten  years  after  he  was  in  his  grave.  In  any  other  book,  the  miftake  of 
a  fingle  figure  might  candidly  have  been  afcribed  to  the  corrector  of  the  prefs.  But^ 
when  we  a^e  affured  that  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  a  century  after  they  were  buried, 
expelled  an  hundred  and  feventy  ihoufand  families  of  Moors  and  Jews,  out  of  Spain, 
it  a^^nears  to  be  the  moft  natural  circumftance  in  the  world,  that  an  emperor  might 
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build  a  palace  ten  years  after  his  death  !  We  mention  this  error  as  a  fpecimen  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  fame  kind,  which  had  efcaped  in  all  the  former  editions  of  this  book. 

"When  a  ftory  flatly  contradids  the  very  firfl;  principles  of  common  fenfe  and 
poflibility,  it  is  of  no  confequence  upon  what  authority  it  is  related.  Thetranfcrib- 
er  and  the  inventor  (land  exactly  on  a  level.  Whether  the  editors  of  this  book 
have  themfelves  fabricated  the  following  ftupendous  fiction,  or  whether  they  have 
copied  it,  from  fome  former  fabulift,  cannot  be  worth  an  inquiry.  When  def- 
cribing  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  the  writer  proceeds  thus  :  *.'  Amidft  this  dreadful 
*'  fcene,  there  were  two  boys  who  proved  of  firigular  ufe  to  the  garrifdn,  the  acute- 
*'  mfs  of  their  fight  being  fuch  that  they  could  (let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire  I) 
**  trace  the  fhotfrom  the  mouth  of  the  cannon^  and  thus  give  warning  to  the  foldiers  »f 
their  danger."  p.  600.  What  is  this  better  than  Livy  cutting  a  whetftone  with 
a  razor,  and  telling  us  of  two  moons  that  were  feen  in  the  Iky  at  the  fame  time  ; 
or,  than  John  Struys  afcending  Mount  Ararat,  and  cutting  a  crucifix  from  the 
ribs  of  Noah's  ark  ! 

**  Our  next  extradl  is  nonfenfe  of  a  different  kind.  *'  The  wom^n  have  a  watch- 
**  ful  eye  over  their  daughters,  and  in  the  diftrift  of  Samagotia  particularly,  make 
"  them  wear  little  bells  before  and  behind,  to  give  notice  where  they  are,  and  what  they 
"  are  doing."  p.  543.  On  this  ingenious  piece  of  intelligence,  a  correfpondent 
makes  this  juft  obfervation  :  "  The  paragraph  is  fo  filly,  and  mentions  what  is  fo 
highly  improbable,  that  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  omit  it  altogether." 

In  page  561,  we  meet  with  *'  the  latitude  of  Mont  Blanc  !"  It  appears  from 
the  context,  that  he  means  the  altitude.  After  telling  us  in  the  fame  page,  th  at 
this  mountain  is  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-iwo  feet  in  height,  he 
concludes  with  the  following  profound  obfervations.  "  Some  philofophers,  upon 
*'  confidering  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  eaftern  rivers  over  the  European,  both  in 
"  depth  and  breadth,  have  drawn  a  prefumptive  argument  that  the  Afiatic  moun- 
"  tains  are  much  more  lofty  than  thofe  of  Europe.  But  conjedures  are  now  banifh- 
"  ed  from  natural  philofcphy ;  (no  !)  and  until  it  fhall  be  proved  from  undoubted 
*'  calculations,  that  the  higheft  part  of  the  Caucafus  rifes  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
"  fand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  Mont  Blanc  may  be  fairly  confidered  as 
**  more  elevated  ;"  which,   no  doubt,  is  a  very  furprifng  difcovery. 

The  lakes  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  "  are  not  extremely  remarkable,  nor  are  they- 
«  mentioned  with  any  gr cdXapplaufe,  either  by  ancients  or  moderns."  p.  650. 

"Leopold,  his  fecond  fon,  king  of  Hungary,  is  now  grand  duke,  and  Tufcany 
**hasafrumed  a  new  face."  p.  6^^, 

In  the  advertifement  to  this  edition,  which  was  publifhed,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  in  1792,  we  are  informed  that  **  the  hiftorical  narrative,  throuphour,  has 
**  been  brought  down  to  tht  prefent  time,  and  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  impor- 
"  tant  occurrences,  which,  in  this  eventful  period,  have  arifen  upon  the  continent 
*' of  Europe." 
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Leopold  was  ele£led  emperor  on  the  9th  of  0<Jlober,  feventeen  hundred  and 
ninety^  and  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  preceeding  paflage  of  a 
book  published  in  1793.  He  died  on  the  firft  of  March,  1792.  And  yet  of  his 
death,  or  even  the  date  of  his  coronation,  as  king  and  emperor,  there  is  not  the 
lead  notice  in  this  edition,   but  merely  that  he  fucceeded  Jofeph. 

"  He  would  behold  a  vaft  chain  of  mountains,  interfe£ied  by  numerous  vallies, 
"  and  compo/ed  of  many  parallel  chains.'"  p.  560.  A  chain  compofed  oi  parallel 
chains,   is  at  leaft  a  novelty. 

The  following  paragraph  deferves  particular  attention  on  a  more  important  ac- 
count, than  that  for  which  it  is  here  quoted. 

"  In  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  from  1776,  to  1782,  forty-fix  millions  five  hun- 
*'  dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  ivas  added  to  the  three  per  cents ;  and  twenty. 
•*  fix  millions,  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  to  the  four  per  cents, 
"  making  together  a  capital  of  feventy-three  millions,  four  hundred  thoufand 
"  pounds,  for  which  the  money  advanced  was  only  forty-eight  millions."  p.  273, 
The  two  fums  nominally  borrowed,  and  here  added  together,  make  it  only  feventy- 
three  millions  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  feveral  former  editions  the  error 
in  fumming  up  amounted  to  feveral  millions  j  and  even  yet,  as  it  feems,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  add  it  exa6lly. 

"  An  Englifliman  of  education  and  reading,  is  the  mod  accompHfhed  gentle- 
'*  man  in  the  world."  p.  201.  This  is  one  of  thofe  filly  paffages  that  refled  ri- 
dicule on  the  writer.  What  is  an  accomplifiied  Englijh  gentleman  better  than  one 
of  the  fame  charafter  in  France,  Ireland,  America,  or  any  where  elfe  ? 

The  taxes  raifed  on  the  people  of  Britain  annually,  amount,  exclufive  of  the 
charge  of  colleding,  "  to  upwards  o^  fourteen  millions  fterling."  p.  275.  Before 
this  edition  of  1792  was  printed,  they  extended  to  fixteen  millions  fterling. 

*'  The  irrefiflible  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Englifli  cavalry,  render  them  fupe- 
"  rior  to  all  others  in  war."  p.  197.  And  again  :  "No  country  in  Europe  equals 
*'  England  in  the  beauty  of  its  profpedts,  or  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants." 
p.  194.  Such  adulation  has,  no  doubt,  promoted  the  fale  of  the  book,  in  which 
the  author  is  every  where  felicitous  to  reprefent  the  Englilh  nation,  as  the 
nioft  perfedl:  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  country  itfelf  as  a  terreftrial  pa- 
radife.  If  the  cavalry  of  England  are  irrefiflible,  how  then  does  it  happen  that  they 
are  {o  frequently  beaten  ?  "  In  the  beauty  of  its  profpects,"  England  i^s  far  ex- 
ceeded by  Switzerland,  and  is,  at  leaf!:,  equalled  by  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
As  to  the  fuperior  opulence  of  itsinhabitants,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dutch 
are,  by  far,  the  richeft  nation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  government  of 
Switzerland  has  very  large  fums  lent  at  intereft  ;  while  nobody  can  tell,  within 
ten  or  twenty  millions  sterling,  how  far  the  government  of  England  is  in  debt.  Eng- 
land fwarms  with  beggars.  In  Holland  and  Switzerland  they  are  almoft  entirely 
unknown. 
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*'  The  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received 
"  by  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  as  the  ground  of  their  marine  conftitutions,  was  con- 
**  feffedly  compiled  by  our  king  Richard  the  firft."  p.  278.  Richard  was  an  illiterate 
barbarian,  and,  as  fuch,  utterly  incapable  of  writing  on  laws,  or  on  any  other  fubject, 
that  deferred  the  notice  of  mankind.  We  have  ftruck  out  fome  hundreds  of  pajfages  of 
this  fort.  Indeed,  the  article  of  England  is  flill  difproportionably  large.  Yet,  it  has 
been  reduced,  from  two  hundred  and  five  pages,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  and  befides, 
we  have  found  room  for  numerous  and  important  additions. 

"  Such  regulations  are,  however,  made  at  prefent,"  (feventeen  hundred  and  ninety) 
"  and  aftually  have  taken  place."  p.  274.  In  the  advertifement  already  quoted,  we 
have  been  told,  that  the  hiftorical  narrative  was  brought  down  to  the  prefent  time,  which 
appears  not  to  be  the  cafe.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  fay,  that  the  account  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  under  the  article  of  England,  abounds  with  mifreprefentations,  and  like- 
wife  with  omiflions,  which,  by  concealing,  what  ought,  in  juftice,  to  be  told,  amount 
to  the  fame  efFed. 

When  defcribing  the  ravages  committed  by  the  locufts  in  Spain,  the  writer  adds, 
"  the  defcription  of  this  gloomy  fcene,  at  leafi:  of  one  fimilar  to  it,  which  a  prophet  has 
"  given  us,  is  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  for  beauty  and  poetic  fire.  He  calls  upon  the 
«'  people  to  lament,  becaufe  a  nation,  ftrong  and  without  number,  whofe  teeth  are  the 
"  teeth  of  lions,  had  fuddenly  invaded  them.  Then,  turning  to  the  heralds, 
"  blow  ye  the  trumpet,  ^c.  which  will  richly  compenfate  the  reader  for  the  trouble  of 
"  confulting  it.  Joel  xi.  1.  1  i."  p.  ^yj.  Of  this  elegant  and  perfpiciious  paflage,  we 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  reprinted,  exactly  as  it  ftands  in  the  original. 

The  United  States  occupy  thirty-nine  pages- of  the  London  edition;  that  is,  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  number  of  pages  afligned  to  England.  The 
writer  pretends  to  quote  the  American  geography  of  mr.  Morfe,  as  to  Vermont 
and  Kentucky,  and,  with  great  generofity,  has  affigned  to  each  of  thefe  two 
Hates,  one  hundred  and  fifty  //f?o«/^«ii  inhabitants.  If  he  had  confulted  the  cenfus 
printed  by  order  of  congrefs,  and  dated  the  twenty-fourth  of  0£lober,  feventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  he  would  have  feen  that  both  Vermont  and  Kentucky, 
together,  contained,  at  that  time,  but  an  hundred  and  fifty -nine  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred andfixteen  people.  To  Georgia,  he  allows  but  forty  thoufand.  By  the  cenfus, 
they  were  eighty-two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight.  North- Carolina  he  efti- 
mates  two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  ;  though  the  cenfus  rates  them  at  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-one.  South-Carolina  contains, 
by  the  cenfus,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thoufand  and  feventy-three  inhabitants ; 
but  they  are  reduced,  by  the  Englifli  editor  of  this  grammar,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand.  It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  farther  on  this  fubj?Gt;  fmce  the  tafk  is 
both  diCagreeable  and  invidious.  We  fhall  only  juft  obferve,  that  in  p.  909,  "  Rad- 
nor, and  Oxford,"  are  mentioned  as  "  very  ccnfiderable  towns''  in  Pennfylvania ; 
and  that  this  writer  has  bellowed  upon  Philadelphia,  "  canals  fro.m  the  two  rivers, 
"  which  contribute  not  only  to   the  beauty,  but  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  city." 

Vol.  I.  C 
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It  would  have  been  more  for  the  honour  of  the  work,  had  the  account  of  the  United 
States  been  omitted  altogether.  It  this  edition,  a  new  account  will  be  given  from  the 
bed  authorities  which  can  be  obtained. 

We  have  thought  it  requifite  to  enter  into  this  explanation,  with  refpeS:  to  the 
European  editions  of  this  performance.  The  alterations  and  additions  in  the  prefent 
one,  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  better  deferves  the  title  of  an  original  work,  than  fome 
mutilated  tranfcripts  of  Guthrie,  which,  under  a  different  name,  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  world.  The  article  of  Sweden  is  entirely  written  over  again ;  of  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  we  have  already  taken  notice.  In-Ruffia,  Holland,  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands, Germany,  and  Pruflia,  we  have  made  large  additions.  The  literary  ar- 
ticles of  Spain  and  Italy,  are  much  more  complete  than  formerly ;  and  we  have, 
throughout,  almoft  in  every  page,  made  a  variety  of  corredions,  which,  though,  fe- 
parately  taken,  they  are  minute,  yet  all  together,  form  a  very  confiderable  improve- 
ment. The  work  of  Guthrie  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  at  various  times, 
and  by  different  hands ;  for  paffages  are  fometimes  evidently  thruft  in,  which  are 
unconnedled  with  the  context.  In  point  of  common  grammar,  we  have  made  cor- 
reftions  paft  number,  and  we  hope  that  the  time  and  unexpected  labour  beftowed 
in  improving  the  work,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  fome  delay  in  the  periods 
of  publication. 

The  maps  added  to  this  edition  are  twenty-one,  among  which  are  thofe  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  MafTachufetts,  Conne£licut,  Rhode-Ifland,  Vermont,  New-York,  New- 
Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North-Carolina, 
the  TenneiTee  government,  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Thefe  maps  have  never 
been  given  in  any  former  fyftem  of  geography,  and,  it  is  hoped,  would  alone  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fecure  this  work  a  preference  to  any  other  edition  of  Guthrie. 

It  only  remains  to  obferve — and  the  obfervation  is  made  with  due  gratitude — that 
the  encouragement  with  which  this  work  has  been  favoured,  has  exceeded  the  pub- 
lifher's  moft  fanguine  expedations.  The  fubfcriptions  have  rapidly  increafed,  and  it 
is  expeded  that  the  whole  number  of  copies  printed  off,  will  be  fubfcribed  for,  long 
before  the  impreflion  can  be  finifhed. 

Philadelphia^  February  5,  1794. 
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voyages  of  many  navigators  who  have  Xailed  round  it,  particularly  from  that  of  Magel- 
lan's Ihip,  which  was  the  firll  that  furrounded  the  globe,  failing  eaft  from  a  port  in 
Europe  in   1519,   and  returning  to   the  fame,  after  a  voyage  of  11 24  days,  with- 


*  This  planet  has  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Herschell,  given  to  it  by  the  French,  Germans, 
Americans,  &c.     In  England,  it  is  called  the  Georgium  bidiis. 
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PART       I. 

OF  ASTRONOMICAL   GEOGRAPHT. 

S  E  C  T.     I. 

Of  the  Planets,  Hie  Comets,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  the  different  Systems  of  the  World. 

THE  fcience  of  Geography  cannot  be  underftood  without  confidering  the  earth 
as  a  planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  round  another  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  it  The  fcience  which  treats  of  the  planets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  cal'ed 
Astronomy.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  beginning  this  work  with  an  account  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  the  fun,  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  to  the  planets  that  move  round  it  j  and  which,  together  with  the  fun, 
compofe  what  is  called  the  folar  fyftem.  The  path  in  which  the  planets  move  round 
the  fun,  is  called  their  orbit ;  and  it  is  now  proved  by  aftronomers,  that  there  are 
feven  planets  which  move  round  the  fun,  each  in  its  own  orbit.  The  names  of  thefe, 
according  to  their  proximity  to  the  centre,  or  middle  point  of  the  fun,  are  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  8aturn»  and  the  planet  Herfchell*.  The  two 
firit,  ^ecaufe  they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  (being  nearer  the  fun),  are 
called  inferior  planets,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  interior  or  inner  planets.  1  he  four 
lall,  moving  witnout  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  called  fuperior^  or,  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly, exterior  or  outer  planets.  If  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  m  which  any 
one  of  thele  planets,  for  inftance,  the  earth  moves  round  the  fun,  we  can  eafilv  con- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  all  the  reft  perform  it.  We  Ihall  only,  therefore,  particu- 
larly coniider  the  motion  of  the  earth,  leaving  that  of  the  others  to  be  collected  from  a 
table,  which  we  (hall  deliver,  with  fuch  explanations  as  may  render  it  intelligible  to 
the  meanelt  capacity. 

The  earth  was  long  confidered  as  one  extenftve  plane,  of  no  great  thicknefs,  and 
the  regions  below  it,  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  habitations  of  fpirits.  The  heavens,  in 
which  the  fun,  moon,  and  Itars  appeared  to  move  daily  from  eafl:  to  welt,  were  con- 
ceived to  be  at  no  great  diftance  from  it,  and  to  be  only  defigned  for  the  ufe  or  orna- 
ment of  our  earth.  Several  reaibns,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered  this  opinion 
improbable;  and  we  have  now  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the 
voyages  of  many  navigators  who  have  /ailed  round  it,  particularly  from  that  of  Magel- 
lan's fhip,  which  was  the  firft  that  furrounded  the  globe,  failing  eaft  from  a  port  in 
Europe   in   1519,   and  returning  to   the  fame,  after  a  voyage  of  11 24  days,  with- 

*  This  planet  has  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Herschell,  given  to  it  by  the  French,  Germans, 
Americans,  &c.     In  England,  it  is  called  the  Georgium  bidus. 
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OF  ASTRONOMICAL   GEOGRAPHT. 

S  E  C  T.      I. 

Of  the  Planets,  the  Comets,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  the  different  Systems  of  the  World. 

THE  fcience  of  Geography  cannot  be  underftood  without  confidering  the  earth 
as  a  planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  round  another  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  jt  The  fcience  which  treats  of  the  planets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  cal'ed 
Astronomy.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  beginning  this  work  with  an  account  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  the  fun,  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  to  the  planets  that  move  round  it ;  and  which,  together  with  the  fun, 
compofe  what  is  called  the  folar  fyftem.  The  path  in  which  the  planets  move  round 
the  fun,  is  called  their  orbit ;  and  it  is  now  proved  by  aftronomers,  that  there  are 
feven  planets  which  move  round  the  fun,  each  in  its  own  orbit.  The  names  of  thefe, 
according  to  their  proximity  to  the  centre,  or  middle  point  of  the  fun,  are  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  planet  Herfchell*.  The  two 
fint,  ^ecaufe  they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  (being  nearer  the  fun),  are 
called  inferior  planets,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  interior  or  inner  planets.  (  he  four 
lall,  moving  witnout  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  called  fuperior,  or,  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly, exterior  or  outer  planets.  If  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  m  which  aiy 
one  of  thele  planets,  for  inftance,  the  earth  moves  round  the  fun,  we  can  eafiiv  con- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  all  the  red  perform  it.  We  Ihall  only,  therefore,  particu- 
larly conlider  the  motion  of  the  earth,  leaving  that  of  the  others  to  be  collected  from  a 
table,  which  we  (hall  deliver,  with  fuch  explanations  as  may  render  it  intelligible  to 
the  meanelt  capacity. 

The  earth  was  long  confidered  as  one  extenfive  plane,  of  no  great  thicknefs,  and 
the  regions  below  it,  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  habitations  of  fpirits.  The  heavens,  in 
which  the  fun,  moon,  and  (tars  appeared  to  move  daily  from  eaft  to  welt,  were  con- 
ceived to  be  at  no  great  diftance  from  it,  and  to  be  only  deligned  for  the  ufe  or  orna- 
ment of  our  earth.  Several  reafons,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered  this  opinion 
improbable;  and  we  have  now  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the 
voyages  oi  many  navigators  who  have  failed  round  it,  particularly  from  that  of  Magel- 
lan's (hip,  which  was  the  firft  that  furrounded  the  globe,  failing  eaft  from  a  port  in 
Europe  in   «5»9,   and  returning  to   the  fame,  after  a  voyage  of  ii 24  days,  with- 

*  This  planet  has  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Herschell,  given  to  it  by  the  French,  Germans, 
Americans,  &c.     In  England,  it  is  called  the  Georgium  bidiis. 
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out  apparently  altering  its  diredlon  more  than  a  fly  would  appear  to  do  in  moving 
round  a  ball. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  being  eftablilhed,  a  way  was  naturally  opened  for  the 
difcovery  of  its  motion  ;  for,'  while  it  was  confidered  as  a  plane,  mankind  had  an 
obfcure  notion  of  its  being  fupported,  like  a  fcaffolding,  on  pillars,  though  they  could 
not  conceive  what  fupported  thefe.  But  the  figure  of  a  globe  is  much  better  adapted 
to  motion.  This  is  confirmed,  by  confidering,  that,  if  the  earth  did  not  move  round 
the  fun,  not  only  the  fun,  but  all  the  flars  and  planets,  mud  move  round  the  earth. 
Now,  as  philofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on  the  furefl  obfervations,  have  been 
able  to  judge  pretty  nearly  of  the  diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth, 
and  from  each  other,  juft  as  every  one  that  knows  the  firft  elements  of  mathematics, 
can  meafure  the  height  of  a  fteeple,  or  any  objed  placed  on  it ;  it  appeared  that  if 
we  conceived  the  heavenly  bodies  to  move  round  the  earth,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  en- 
dowed with  a  motion  or  velocity  fo  immenfe  as  to  exceed  all  conception  ;  whereas, 
all  the  appearances  in  nature  may  be  better  explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move 
round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  to  turn  on  its  own  axis  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  imagine  a  ball 
moving  on  a  bowling-green:  the  ball  proceeds  forwards  upon  the  green,  not  by 
Hiding  along,  like  a  plane  upon  wood,  or  a  flate  upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round 
its  own  axis,  which  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and 
ending  on  its  furface  in  two  points  called  its  poles.  Conceiving  the  matter  then  in 
this  way,  and  that  the  earth,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  moves  from  weft  to 
eaft,  the  inhabitants  on  the  furface,  like  men  on  the  deck  of  a  fhip,  who  are  infen- 
fible  of  their  own  motion,  and  think  that  the  banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary 
diredtion,  will  conceive,  that  the  fun  and  ftars  move  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  fame 
time,  in  which  they,  with  the  earth,  move  from  weft  to  eaft.  This  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth  being  once  clearly  conceived,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  its  an- 
nual motion  round  the  fun  j  for,  as  that  luminary  feems  to  have  a  daily  motion 
round  our  earth,  which  is  really  occafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  fo,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  he  feems  to  have  an  annual  motion  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points  of  them,  which  is  really  occafioned  by 
the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  fun,  which  it  completes  in 
a  year.  Now,  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  motions  we  owe  the  difference  of  day  and  night, 
fo  to  the  fecond  we  are  indebted  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights,  and 
in  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  planets  ]  Thus  much  being  premiied,  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  the  fmalleft  reflexion  may  lead  us  to  apply  to  the  other  planets,  we  muft 
obfeive,  before  exhibiting  our  table,  that,  befides  the  feven  planets  already  mentioned, 
which  move  round  the  fun,  there  are  fourteen  other  bodies,  which  move  round  four  of 
thefe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  round  the  fun  ;  and  of  thefe,  our  earth  has  one, 
called  the  moon  ;  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  has  feven,  (two  of  thefe  having  been  lately 
difcovered  by  dr.  Herfchell)  and  Herfchell  has  two,  as  that  excellent  aftronomer  has 
fhown.  Thefe  are  called  moons,  from  their  agreeing  with  our  moon,  which  was  firft 
attended  to:  and  fometimes  they^are  called  fecondary  planets,  or  fatellites,  becaufe 
they  feem  to  be  attendants  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Herfchell,  about 
which  they  move,  and  which  are  called  primary. 

There  are  two  obfervations  more,  neceffary  for  underftanding  the  following 
table.  They  are  thefe.  We  have  already  faid,  that  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
occafioned  the  diverfity  of  feafons.  But  this  would  not  happen,  were  the  axis  of 
the  earth  exadly  parallel,  or  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  its  orbit ;  becaufe  then  the  fame 
parts  of  the  earth  would  be  turned  towards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution; 
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which  would  deprive  mankind  of  the  grateful  viciffitudcs  of  the  feafons,  anTing  from 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights.  This,  therefore,  is  not  the  cafe.  The 
axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  we  may  con- 
ceive, by  fuppofing  a  fpindle  put  through  a  ball,  with  one  end  of  it  touching  the 
ground  ;  if  we  move  the  ball  direftly  jjforwards,  while  one  end  of  the  fpindle  con- 
tinues to  touch  the  ground,  and  the  other  points  towards  fome  quarter  of  the  hea. 
vens,  we  may  form  a  notion  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  its  orbit,  from 
}he  inclination  of  the  fpindle  to  the  ground.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  fome 
of  the  other  planets,  as  may  be  feea  from  the  table.  It  now  remains,  to  confider 
what  is  meant  by  the  mean  dijlances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun.  In  order  to  under- 
ftand  this,  we  mud  learn,  that  the  path  which  a  planet  defcribes,  were  it  to  be  mark- 
en  out,  would  not  be  quite  round  or  circular,  but  in  {hape  of  a  figure  called  an 
ellipfes,  which,  though  refembling  a  circle,  is  longer  than  broad.  Hence  the  fame 
planet  is  not  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun  j  and  the  mean  diflance  of  it  is 
that  which  is  exattly  between  its  greatefl:  and  lead  diftance.     Here  follows  the  table. 

A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters,  Periods,  &c.  of  the  feveral  Planets 
in  the  Solar  Syftem. 


Names  of  Diameters|Mean  diftan-  Annual  p 

e- 

piuriial  ro- 

Kourly 

Hourly  mo- 

1 

Inclination 

the 

n  Englifli  ces  from   the  riods  round 

tation  of 

motion 

tion  of  its 

of  axis  to 

planets- 

niles.         fun*.               the  fun. 

Its  axis. 

in  Its 

equator. 

oruit. 

orbit. 

1.     h.  m. 

Sun 

809,000 

y.      d. 

h. 

25     6    0 

3,8i8 

8       0 

Mercury 

3,000;  36,841,468 

0     87 

23 

unknown 

109,699 

unknown. 

unknown. 

Venus 

7,906,  68, 89!, 406 

0   224 

17 

24     8  -jo 

80,295 

t     43 

75       0 

Earth 

7;979    95'i73'°o° 

I         0 

0 

100 

68,243 

1,042 

23     29 

Moon 

2,i8oi        ditto 

I         0 

0 

29  12   44 

22,290 

9i 

2     10 

?vlars 

5,400  1 45,0 1 4, 1 48 

I    321 

17 

0  24   40 

55^287 

ss(^ 

0       0  . 

Jupiter 

94,000  494,990,976 

II  3M 

18 

0     9  50 

29,083 

25,920 

0       0 

Saturn 

78,000:907,956,130 

29  167 

6!  unknown  '  22,101 

unknown. 

unknown- 

The  planet  Herfchell,  (or,  as  it  is  termed  in  England,  the  Georgium  Sidus), 
having  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  it  would  be  unpardona- 
ble, in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  omit  giving  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  it  ;  which 
we  {hall  draw  from  the  beft  authority.  It  was  difcovered  by  dr.  William  Herfchell, 
in  the  year  1781  ;  for  which  he  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society  the  honorary  re- 
compence  of  fir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal.  The  editor  of  the  laft  edition  of  Cham> 
bers's  dictionary  (the  rev.  dr.  Rees)  having  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  this 
planet  from  the  ingenious  difcoverer,  we  give  an  extraft  from  that  work.  "  From 
many  calculations  of  our  beft  aftronomers,  and  mathematicians,  fays  dr.  Herfchell, 
I  have  colle^ed  the  following  particulars,  as  moft  to  be  depended  upon. 

Place  of  the  node  —  —  — 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  —  — 

Place  of  the  perihelion  —  —  — 

Time  of  the  perihelion  paflage  —  — 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit  .82024 

Half  the  greater  axis  19.07904 

Revolution         —  83.3364         fidereal  years. 

**  From  my   own  obfervations  on  this  planet's   apparent  diameter  which  I  have 


1 1 

49 

30 

43 

35 

172 

13 

»7 

Sept. 

7.  i 

799 

*  As  determined  from  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  1761.         +  Uncert^n. 
Vol.  I.  D 
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found  cannot  well  be  lefs  than  4,  dot  indeed  much  greater,  I  infer  that  its  real 
diameter  is,  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  4.454  to  1  ;  and  hence  it  appears  to  be  of  vrry 
confiderable  bulk,  and,  except  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  by  far  the  largeft  of  the  planets. 
Its.  light  is  of  a  bluilh-white  colour,  and  its  brilliancy  between  that  of  the  moon, 
and  that  of  Venus,  With  a  telefcope  which  magnifies  about  three  hundred  times, 
it  appears  to  have  a  very  well  defined  vifible  difli  ;  but  with  inftruments  of  a  Imall 
power,  it  can  hardly  be  diftinguiflied  from  a  fixed  itar  of  between  the  fixth  and 
feventh  magnitude.  In  a  very  fine  clear  night,  when  the  moon  is  ablent,  it  may 
aifo  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye." 

On  the  11th  of  January,   1787,  dr.  Herfchell  difcovered  two  fatellites  belonging  to 
this  planet. 

The  comets.]  The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  planets  from  the  table 
in  the  foregoing  p"ge,  and  the  previous  obfervations  neceffary  for  underhanding 
it,  mud  next  turn  his  refletiion  to  the  comets,  which,  as  they  revolve  round  our 
fun,  are  a  part  of  the  folar  fyftem.  '1  hefe,  delcending  from  the  far  diHant  parts  of 
the  fyftem  with  great  rapidity,  fometimes  furprife  us  with^the  fingular  appearance 
of  a  train,  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them  ;  become  vifible  in  the  lower  parts  if 
their  orbits,  and,  after  a  (hort  Itay,  go  off  again  to  va(t  dillances,  and  dilappear. 
Though  fome  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft  notions  of  them,  ya  the  opinion  hav- 
ing prevailed,  that  they  were  only  meteors  generated  in  the  air,  like  thofe  we  fee 
in  it  every  night,  and  in  a  few  moments  vanifliins:,  no  care  was  taken  to  record 
their  phenomena  accurately  till  of  late.  Hence,  this  part  of  aitronomy  is  very  im^ 
perfed.  The  general  doftrine  is,  that  they  are  folid,  compaft  bodies,  like  other  pla- 
nets, and  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  fo  as  to  delctibe  equai  areas  in  pro- 
portional times  by  ladii  drawn  to  the  common  centre.  1  hey  move  about  the  lun 
in  very  eccentric  ellipfes,  and  are  of  a  much  greater  denfity  than  the  earth  ;  for  fome 
of  them  are  heated,  in  every  period,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  vitrify  any  lubflance 
known  to  us.  hir  Ud.zc  ISewton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  that  appeared  in 
the  year  1680,  when  neareft  thq,  fun,  to  be  two  thoufand  times  hotter  then  red  hot 
iron,  and  that,  being  thus  heated,  it  mufi:  retain  its  heat  ti  I  it  comes  round  again, 
although  its  period  fhould  be  more  than  twenty  thoufand  years  ;  and  it  is  comput- 
ed to  be  only  fiv.e  hundred  and  feventy-five.  There  aie  various  comets  belonging  to 
our  fyftem^  pafTmg  in  ail  diredions.  About  fixty  have  been  already  obferved,  which 
move  through  the  etherial  regions  and  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  without  fuffering 
any  ftniible  refinance  in  their  motions  ;  which  proves  that  the  planets  do  not  move 
in  folid  orbs.  Of  all  the  comets,  the  periods  of  three  only  are  known  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  being  found  to  return  at  intervals  of  feventy-five,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  and  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  yeats.  That  which  appeared  in 
i6bo,  IS  the  moll  remarkable.  Its  greateft  difiance  is  about  eleven  thou'and  two 
hundred  millions  of  milts  from  the  fun,  while  its  leaf!  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
the  fun  is  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  miles ;  within  lefs  than  one-third 
part  of  the  fiui's  femidiamtrer  from  his  furface.  In  that  part  of  its  orbit,  which  is 
nta»e(t  to  the  fun,  it  flies  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufaud  miles  in  an  hour  ;  and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears  one  hundred  de- 
grees in  breadth,  confequently  forty  thoufand  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us. 
3  he  altonifhing  diftance  that  this  comet  runs  out  into  empty  fpace,  naturally  fug- 
geits  to  our  itnagination,  the  va(t  didance  between  our  fun,  and  the  neareft  of  the 
fixed  Itars,  of  whofe  attractions  al!  the  comets  muft  keep  clear,  to  return  periodi-- 
caliy  and  go  round  the  lun.  Dr.  Halley,  to  whom  every  part  of  aflronomy,  but  this 
in  a  particular  manner,  is  highly  indebted,  has  joined  his  labours  to  thofe  of  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  on  this  fublcdt.  Our  earth  was  out  of  the  way,  when  this  comet  laft 
palled  n«-ar  her  orbit:  but  it  rt quires  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  motion  of 
the  conieij  to  be  able  to  judge  if  it  will  always  pafs  by  us  with  fo  little  efFcfl  j  for 
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it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  approaches  very  near 
to  the  orbit  of  our  earth  :  fo  that,  in  fome  revolutions,  it  may  appro  ich  near 
enough  to  have  very  ccniiderable,  if  not  very  fatal  efFefls  upon  it.  See  Newton, 
Halley,  Gregory,  Keill,  M'Laurin,  Derliam,  Fergufon,  and  Whifton. 

The  FixiD  stars]  Having  thus  briefly  furveyed  the  folar  fyftem,  which,  though 
great  in  itfelf,  is  fmall  in  conipariion  with  the  immenfity  of  the  univerl'e,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  contemplation  of  ihofc  other  vaft  bodies,  ca'led  \\\t  fixed Jiars  ;  which, 
being  of  infinite  ule  in  the  prai^lice  of  gco;>,raphy,  claim  a  particular  notice  in  this 
work.  Thefe  fixed  flats  are  diltinguiflied  by  the  naked  eye,  from  the  planets,  by 
being  lefs  bright  and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  appearance  which 
we  call  the  twinkling  of  the  (tars.  This  arifes  from  their  being  fo  fmall,  that  the 
interpofition  of  the  leaft  body,  of  which  there  are  many  conftantly  floating  in  the 
air,  deprives  us  of  the  fight  of  them  ;  when  the  interpofed  body  changes  its  place, 
we  again  fee  the  ftar;  and  this  fucceflion  being  perpetual,  occafions  the  twinkling*. 
But  a  more  remarkable  property  of  the  fixed  flars,  and  that  from  which  they  have 
obtained  their  name,  is  their  never  changing  their  fituation,  with  regard  to  each 
other,  though  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  mud  evidently  be  al- 
ways changing  theirs.  The  ftars,  which  are  neareft  to  us,  feem  largeft,  and  are 
therefore  caUed  of  the  firll  magnitude.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  magnitude  appear  lefs, 
being  at  a  greater  diftance  ;  and  fo  proceeding  on  to  the  fixth  magnitude,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  fixed  (fars  that  are  vifible  without  a  telefcope.  As  to  their  number, 
though  in  a  clear  winter's  night,  without  raoonfhine,  they  feem  to  be  innumerable, 
which  is  owing  to  their  (trong  fparkling,  and  our  looking  at  them  in  a  confufed  man- 
ner;  yet,  when  the  whole  firmament  is  divided,  as  it  has  been  by  the  ancients,  into 
figns  and  conftellations,  the  number  that  can  be  feen  at  a  time,  by  the  bare  eye,  is 
not  above  a  thoufand.  Since  the  introduction  of  telefcopes,  indeed,  the  number  of 
the  fixed  (tars  has  been  jultly  confidered  as  amazing;  becaufe,  the  greater  perfedion 
we  arrive  at  in  our  gla(res,  the  more  (tars  always  appear  to  us.  Mr.  Flamitead,  late 
royal  aitronomer  at  Greenwich,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  about  three  thoufand 
flars.  Thefe  are  called  telefcopic  (tars,  from  their  being  invifible  without  the  afliil- 
ance  of  that  inttrument.  Dr.  Herfchell,  to  whofe  ingenuity  and  afliduity  the  aftro- 
nnmical  world  is  fo  much  indebttid,  has  evinced  what  great  difcnveries  may  be  made 
by  improvements  in  the  inflruments  of  obfervation.  In  fpeaking  here  of  his  difcove- 
ries,  we  (lull  ufe  the  words  of  M.  de  la  l.ande.  "  In  pa(ring  rapidly  over  the  hea- 
vens with  his  new  telefcope,  the  univerfe  increafed  under  his  eye  ;  forty -four  thou- 
fand ftars,  feen  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  degrees,  feem  to  indicate  that  there  are  feventy- 
five  millions  in  the  heavens."     But,  what  are  all  thefe,  when  compared  to  thofe  that 

*  That  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  twinkling  ter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  otherwise  it  cannot 

of  the  stars,  has  been  observed  before,  but  the  intercept  the  pencil  of  rays  which  would  enter 

error  has,  nevertheless,  been  continued.     Iho'  the  eve,  and  there  paint  the  image  of  the  star, 

the  fixed  stars  are  at  such  immense  distances  1  he  true  cause  of  this  appearance  seems  to  be 

from  us,  that  the  ra)  3  of  light  coming  to  us  from  the  refracting  power    of  the   atmosphere,  by 

different  points  of  the  same  star,  mav  be  consi-  which  the  rays   of  light,   which  were  equally 

dered  as  parallel  to  each  other,  and  consequent-  diffused  before,  are  thrown  into  waves,  if  1  may 

ly  the  star  must  appear  as  a  point;  yet,  when  so  call  them,  of  unequal  densities,  and  the  pen- 

we  consider  the   great  breadth  of  the  pupil  of  cils  which  enter  the  eye,  become,  alternately, 

the  eye,  especially  m  the  night,  being  from  a  more  or  less  dense,  and,  consequently,  the  star 

fifth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,   it  is  evident  that  will  appear,  by  turns,  more  and  less  biilliant; 

particles   floating  in    the  air,  sufficient  to  de-  whilst  the  same  thing  cannot  take  place  with 

prive  us  of  the  sight  of  a  star,  must  at  least  be  the  planets,  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  angles 

as  big  as  common  peas.      For  such  a  particle  under  which  the  rays  of  light,  fnm  their  sur- 

must  not  only  have  its  apparent  diameter  equal  faces,  enter  our  atmosphere  ;  nor  with  the  fixed 

to  that  of  the    star,  but  its  real  diameter,   at  stars  at  great  altitudes,  because  their  light  is 

whatever  distance,  must  be  equal  to  the  diame-  then  but  very  litde  refracted.  D.  R. 
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fill  the  whole  expanfe,  the  boundlefs  fields  of  aether,  Indeed,  the  immenfity  of  the 
univerfe  muft  contain  fuch  numbers,  as  would  exceed  the  utmoll  ftretch  of  the 
human  imac^ination  :  for,  who  can  fay  how  far  the  univerfe  extends,  or  point  out 
thofe  limits  where  the  Creator  flayed  "  his  rapid  wheels,"  or  where  he  "  fixed  the 
golden  compaffes !" 

The  immenfe  diltance  of  the  fixed  ftars  from  our  earth  and  each  other,  is,  of  all 
confiderations,  the  mofl:  proper  for  raifing  our  ideas  of  the  works  of  Ood,  For,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit  or  path  (which  is  at  leaft  one 
hundred  and  fixty-two  millions  of  miles  in  diameter)  round  the  fun,  the  diftance 
of  a  fixed  ftar  is  not  fenfibly  afFe£ted  by  it ;  fo  that,  the  ftar  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  nearer  us,  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  neareft  the  ftar,  than  it 
feemed  to  be  when  the  earth  was  at  the  moft  diftant  part  of  its  orbit,  or  one  hun-  , 
dred  and  fixty-two  millions  of  miles  farther  removed  from  the  fame  ilar.  The  ftar 
neareft  us,  and  conftantly  the  largeft  in  appearance,  is  the  dog-ftar,  or  Sirius.  Mo- 
dern difcoveries  make  it  probable,  that  each  of  thefe  fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  having 
planets  and  comets  revolving  round  it,  as  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve  round 
our  fun.  Now,  the  dog-ftar  appears  twenty-feven  thoufand  times  lefs  than  the 
fun;  and,  as  the  diftance  of  the  ftars  muft  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they  feem 
lefs,  mathematicians  have  computed  the  ditlance  of  Sirius  from  us  to  be  two  bil- 
lions and  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  miles.  The  motion  of  light,  therefore, 
though  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought  inftantaneous,  takes  up  more  time 
in  travelling  from  the  ftars  to  us,  than  we  do  in  making  an  European  voyage.  A 
found  would  not  arrive  to  us  from  thence  in  fifty  thoufand  years ,  which,  next  to 
light,  is  confidered  as  the  quickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with.  And  a  cannon 
ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  an  hour,  would  not  reach  us 
in  feven  hundred  thoufand  years. 

The  ftars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  the  fun,  cannot  pofiibly  receive  from 
him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  have  ;  nor  any  brightnefs  fufficient  to  make  them 
^ifible  to  us;  for  the  fun's  rays  muft  be  fo  fcattered  and  diflipated  before  they  reach 
fuch  remote  obje£ts,  that  they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der thefe  objects  vifible  by  reflexion.  The  ftars,  therefore,  fliine  with  their  own  native 
and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  the  fun  does ;  and  fince  each  ftar,  as  well  as  the  fun,  is 
confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  fpace,  it  is  plain  that  the  ftars  are  of  the  fame, na- 
ture with  the  fun. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always  a£ls  with  infinite  wifdom,  ftiould 
have  created  fo  many  glorious  funs,  fit  for  fo  many  important  purpofes,  and  placed 
them  at  fuch  diftances  from  each  other,  without  proper  objefts  near  enough  to  be  be- 
nefited by  their  influences.  Whoever  imagines  that  they  were  created  merely  to  im- 
part a  faint  glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  muft  have  a  very  fuperfi- 
cial  knowledge  of  Aftronomy*,  and  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Divine  Wifdom  ;  fince,  by 
an  infinitely  lefs  exertion  of  creating  power,  the  Deity  could  have  given  our  earth  much 
more  light  by  one  fingle  additional  moon. 

Inftead,  then,  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  unikilful  in 
aftronomy  imagine,  that  fcience  difcovers  to  us  fuch  an  inconceivable  number  of  funs, 
fyftems,  and  worlds,  difperfed  through  boundlefs  fpace,  that,  if  our  fun,  with  all  the 
planets,  moons,  and  comets  belonging  to  him,  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more 
mifled,  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand  from 
the  fea-ftiore ;   the  fpace  they   poflefs    being  comparatively    fo   fmall,   that  it  would 

*  Especially  since  there  are  many  stars  which      light  to  this  world,  they  can  only  be  seen  by  a 
are  not  visible  without  the  assistance  oi'  a  good     few  astronomers, 
tekscope  5    and,  therefore,   instead  of  giving 
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fcarcely  be  a  fenfible  blank  in  the  univerfe,  although  the  Herfchell,  the  outermoft  of 
our  planets,  revolves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  often  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  miles,  in  circumference,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make  excurfions  many 
thoufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  Herfchell ;  and  yet,  at  that  amaz- 
ing diftance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the  ftars  ;  as  is 
evident  from  their  keeping  clear  of  the  attradling  power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  returning 
periodically  by  the  force  of  the  fun's  attradlion. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  fyftem,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded,  that  all 
the  reft  are  by  equal  wifdom  provided  with  accommodations  for  rational  inhabitants ; 
for,  although  there  is  almoft  an  infinite  variety  in  the  parts  of  the  creation  which  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  connectmg  all  the  parts 
into  one  fcheme,  one  defign,  one  whole! 

Since  the  fixed  ftars  are  prodigious  fpheres  of  fire,  like  our  fun,  and  at  incon- 
ceivable diftances  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  us,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude 
they  are  made  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fun  ;  each  to  beftow  light,  heat,  and  vege- 
tation on  a  certain  number  of  inhabited  planets,  kept  by  gravitation  within  the  fphere 
of  its  activity. 

What  an  auguft,  what  an  amazing  conception — if  human  imagination  can  conceive 
it— does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator!  Thoufands  of  thoufands  of  funs,  mul- 
tiplied without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us,  at  immenfe  diftances  from  each  other, 
attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion  ;  yet  calm, 
regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths  prefcribed  them ;  and  thefe 
worlds  pet^pled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for  endlefs  progreflion  ia 
perfeftion  and  felicity  1 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnificence  is  difplayed  in  the  material 
creation,  which  is  the  leaft  confiderable  part  of  the  univerfe,  how  great,  how  wife, 
how  good  muft  HE  be,  who  made  and  governs  the  whole ! 

The  constellations.]  The  firft  people  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  fixed 
ftars,  were  the  ftiepherds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  ;  who,  partly 
for  amufement,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  d  reel  them  in  travelling  during  the 
ni^ht,  obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe  celeftial  bodies.  Endowed  with  a  lively  fan- 
cy, they  divided  the  ttars  into  different  comoanies  or  conftellations,  each  of  which 
they  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  image  of  fome  animal,  or  other  terreftrial  objecl.  The 
peafants  in  England  do  the  fame  ;  for  they  diftinsuifh  that  great  northern  conftel- 
lation,  which  philofophers  call  the  Urfa  Major,  by  the  name  of  the  plough,  the 
figure  of  which  it  certainly  may  reprefent,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  the  fancy. 
But  the  conftellations,  in  general,  have  preferved  the  names  v.'hich  were  given  them 
by  the  ancients,  by  whom  there  were  reckoned  twenty-one  northern,  and  twelve  fou- 
thern  :  but  the  moderns  have  increafed  the  number  of  the  northern  to  thirty-fix,  and 
of  the  fouthern  to  thirty-two.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  twelve  figns  or  confttlla- 
tior.'S  in  the  Zodiac,  as  it  is  called  from  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  an  animal,  becaufe 
each  of  thefe  twelve  reprefents  fome  animal.  This  is  a  great  circle  which  divides 
the  heavens  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  we  ftiall  fpeak  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
lime,  we  ftiall  conclude  this  feftion  with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  revo- 
lutions in  altronomy 

Mankind  muft  have  made  a  very  confiderable  improvement  in  obferving  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  before  they  could  fo  far  difengage  themlelves  from  the 
prejudices  of  popular  opinion,  as  to  believe  that  the  earth  upon  which  we  live  was 
not  immoveable.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  T&ales,  the  Milefian,  who,  about  five 
hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Chrift,  firft  taught  aftronomy  in  Europe,  had  cal- 
culated eclipfes,  or  interpofitions  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  or 
of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and  moon  j  the  nature  of  which  may  be  eafily  uuder- 

Vol.  I.  E 
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flood,  from  what  we  have  already  obferved.  Pythagoras,  a  Greek  philofopher, 
flouriflied  about  fifty  years  after  Thales,  and  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies.  This  led  him  to  conceive  an  idea,  which  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  ever  had  been  thought  of  before,  namely,  that  the  earth  itfelf 
was  in  motion,  and  that  the  fun  was  at  reft.  He  found  that  it  was  inipoflibte,  in  any- 
other  way  to  give  a  confiftent  account  of  the  heavenly  motions.  This  fyftem,  how- 
ever, was  fo  extremely  oppofite  to  common  prejudices,  that  it  never  made  great  pro- 
grefs,  nor  was  ever  widely  diffufed.  The  pliilofophers  of  antiquity  defpairing  of 
being  able  to  overcome  ignorance  by  reafon,  endeavoured  to  adapt  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  form  a  reconciliation  between  them.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Ptolemy,  an  Egyp- 
tian philofopher,  who  flourilhed  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  before  Chrift. 
He  fuppofed,  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  earth  was  fixed  immoveably  in  the  centre  of 
the  unJverfe,  and  that  the  feven  planets,  confidering  the  moon  as  one  of  the  prima- 
ries, were  placed  near  to  it ;  above  them  was  the  firmament  of  fixed  ftars,  then  the 
cryftalline  orbs,  then  the  primum  mobile,  and,  laftly,  the  caelum  empyreum,  or 
heaven  of  heavens.  All  thefe  orbs  he  fuppofed  to  move  round  the  earth  once  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  befides  moving  in  certain  ftated  or  periodical  times.  To  account 
for  thefe  motions,  he  fuppofed  a  number  of  circles,  called  excentrics  and  epicycles^ 
croffing  and  interfering  with  one  another.  This  fyftem  was  univerfally  maintained  by 
the  Peripatetic  philofophers,  who  were  the  moft  confiderable  fed  in  Europe,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

At  length,  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  a  bold  and  original  genius,  adopted  the 
Pythagorean,  or  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  publilhed  it  to  the  world  in  the  year 
1530.  This  doftrine  had  fo  long  been  in  obfcurity,  that  the  redorer  of  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  inventor  ;  and  the  fyftem  obtained  the  name  of  the  Copernican  philofophy, 
though  only  revived  by  that  great  man. 

Europe  was  ftill  immerfed  in  ignorance  ;  and  mankind  could  not  fally  comprehend' 
this  fublime  fyftem. .  This  occafioned  Copernicus  to  have  many  opponents.  Tycho 
Brahe,  in  particular,  a  Dane,  fenfible  of  the  defeds  of  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  but 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  motion  of  the  earth,  endeavoured,  about  1576,  to 
cftablifti  a  new  fyftem,  which  was  ftill  more  perplexed  and  embarrafled  than  that  of 
Ptolemy.  It  allows  a  monthly  motion  to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as  the  centre 
of  irs  orbit;  and  it  makes  the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  JVIercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  fun,  however,  with  all  the  planets,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  whirled  round  the  earth  in  a  year,  and  even  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This 
fyftem,  notwithftanding  its  abfurdity,  met  with  its  advocates.  Longomontanus,  and 
others,  fo  far  refined  upon  it,  as  to  admit  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  though  they 
infifted  that  it  had  no  annual  motion. 

About  this  time,  after  a  darknefs  of  many  ages,  the  dawn  of  learning  and  tafte 
appeared  in  Europe.  Learned  men  in  different  countries  began  to  cultivate  aftro- 
nomy.  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  about  the  year  1610,  introduced  the  ufe  of  telefcopes, 
which  afforded  new  arguments  in  fupport  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  confirm- 
ed the  old  ones.  The  ignorant  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  times  had  almoft 
checked  this  flourifhing  bud.  Galileo  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  Copernican  fyftem 
as  a  damnable  herefy.  But  the  illumination,  which  the  revival  of  learning  pro- 
duced, made  mankind  perceive,  that  the  fcriptures  were  not  given  for  explaining  fyf- 
tems  of  natural  philofophy,  but  for  a  nobler  purpofe,  to  make  us  virtuous  and  hu- 
mane; that  inftead  of  oppofing  the  word  of  God,  which,  in  fpeaking  of  natural 
things,  fuits  itfelf  to  the  prejudices  of  weak  mortals,  we  (hould  employ  our  faculties  in 
a  manner  highly  agreeably  to  God,  in  tracing  the  nature  of  his  works,  which,  the 
more  they  are  confidered,  afford  us  the  greater  reafon  to  admire  his  glorious  attri- 
butes  of  power,  wildom,  and  goodnefs.     From  this  time,  tiierefore,  noble  difcovc- 
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ries  were  made  in  all  the  branches  of  aftronotny.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies were  not  only  clearly  explained,  but  the  general  law  of  nature,  according  to 
which  they  moved,  was  difcovered  and  illuftrated  by  the  immortal  Newton.  This 
law  is  called  gravity^  or  attra^ion,  and  is  the  fame  by  which  a  body  falls  to  the  ground, 
when  difengaged  from  what  fupported  it.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  this  fame 
law  which  keeps  the  fea  in  its  channel,  and  the  various  bodies  which  cover  the  fur- 
face  of  this  earth  from  flying  off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the  univerfe, 
keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  preferves  the  fabric  of  nature  from  confufion 
and  diforder. 

SECT.    II. 

0/  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphere, 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  fedion,  treated  of  the  Universe  in  general,  in  which 
the  earth  has  been  confidered  as  a  planet,  we  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sphere,  which  ought  always  to  be  premifed  before  that  of  the  globe,  or  earth, 
as  we  Ihall  fee  in  the  next  feSion.  In  difcuffing  this  i'ubjedl,  we  (hall  confider  the 
earth  as  at  reft,  and  the  celeftial  bodies  as  performing  their  revolutions  round  it. 
This  method  cannot  lead  the  reader  into  any  miftake,  fince  we  have  previoufly  ex- 
plained the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  from  which  it  appears,  th^t  it  is  the  real 
motion  of  the  earth  which  occafions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It 
is,  befides,  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  perfedly  agrees  with  the  information 
of  our  fenfes.  The  imagination,  therefore,  is  not  put  on  the  ftretch  ;  the  idea  is  eafy 
and  familar;  and,  in  delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  this  object  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to*. 

The  ancients  obferved  that  all  the  ftars  turned,  in  appearance,  round  the  earth, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  in  twentyrfour  hours ;  that  the  circles,  which  they  defcribed  in 
thofe  revolutions,  were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  of  the  fame  magnitude  ; 
thofe  pafling  over  the  middle  of  the  earth  being  the  largeft,  while  the  reft  dimi- 
niftied  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  it.  They  alfo  obferved  that  there  were 
two  points  in  the  heavens  which  always  preferved  the  fame  fituation.  Thefe  points 
they  termed  celeftial  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens  feemed  to  run  round  them.  In  or- 
der to  imitate  their  motions  they  invented  what  is  called  the  Artificial  Sphere^ 
through  the  centre  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  or  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis^  whofe 
extremities  were  fixed  to  the  immoveable  points,  called  poles.  They  farther  obferved 
that  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  23d  of  September,  the  circle  defcribed  by  the 
fun  was  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both  of  the  poles.  This  circle,  therefore,  muft 
divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  this  account  was  called  the  Equator 
or  Equaller.  It  was  alfo  called  the  Eqidno^ial  Line,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving 
in  it,  makes  the  days  and  nights  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  Having  alfo 
obferved  that  from  the  2ift  of  June,  to  the  2 2d  of  December,  the  fun  advanced 
every  day  towards  a  certain  point,  and,  having  arrived  there,  returned  towards  that 
from  whence  it  fet  out,  from  the  22d  of  December,  to  the  21ft  of  June  ;  they  fixed 
ihefe  pointsy  which  they  called  Soijtices,  becaufe  the  dired  motion  of  the  fun  was  ftop- 
ped  at  them;  and  reprefented  the  bounds  of  the  fun's  motion,  by  two  circles,  which 
they  named  Tropics,  becaufe  the  fun  no  fooner  arrived  there  than  he  turned  back. 
Aftronomers,  obferving  the  motion  of  the  fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a  mean 
rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree,  or  the  360th  part  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens, 

•  In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  what  follows,'''the  reader  may  occasionall/  turn  his  eye  to  the  figure 
of  the  artificial  sphere. 
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every  twenty- four  hours.  This  great  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic^  and  it  pafles  through 
certain  conftellations,  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  animals,  in  a  zoney  called  the 
Zodiac.  It  touches  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  Capricorn  on  the 
other,  and  cuts  the  equator  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  23  degrees  28  minutes,  the  fun's 
greateft  inclination.  Toexprefs  this  motion,  they  fuppofed  two  points  in  the  heavens, 
equally  diftant  from,  and  parallel  to,  this  circle,  which  they  called  the  Poles  of  the 
Zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  heaven^  by  means  of  their  axis,  defcribe  the  two 
polar  circles.  In  the  artificial  fphere,  the  equinoftial,  the  two  tropics,  and  two  polar 
circles,  are  cut  at  right  angles,  by  two  other  circles,  called  Colurc,  which  ferve  to 
mark  the  points  of  the  foHtices,  equinoxes,  and  poles  of  the  Zodiac.  The  ancients 
alfo  obferved  that  when  the  fun  was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe,  the  people  inhabiting 
dire£lly  north  and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  poles,  have  noon  at  the  fame  time.  This  gave 
occafion  to  imagine  a  circle  pafling  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  which  they  called 
a  Meridian^  and  is  immoveable  in  the  artificial  fphere,  as  well  as  the  horizon  ;  which 
is  another  circle  reprefenting  the  bounds  between  the  two  hemifpheres,  or  half  fpheres, 
viz.  that  which  is  above  it,  and  that  which  is  below  it.  \ 

SECT.     III. 

The  do6frine  of  the  globe  naturally  follows  that  of  the  fphere. 

BY  the  doftrine  of  the  globe,  is  meant  the  reprefentation  of  the  different  places 
and  countries  of  the  earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe.  The  manner  in  which  geo- 
graphers have  reprefented  the  fituation  of  one  place  with  regard  to  another,  or  to 
the  earth  in  general,  has  been  by  transferring  the  circles  of  the  fphere  to  the  artificial 
globe;  and  this  is  the  only  method  they  could  employ.  This  will  be  obvious  from 
an  example.  After  that  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the  equator,  was  known 
to  aftronomers,  there  was  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  transfer  it  to  the  earth,  by 
which  the  fituation  of  places  was  determined,  according  as  they  lay  on  one  fide  of 
the  equator  or  another.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  other  circles  of  the  fphere. 
The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  dottrine  of  the 
globe  is  founded,  may  proceed  to  confider  this  dodrine  itfelf,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
defcription  of  our  earth,  as  reprefented  by  the  artificial  globe 

Figure  of  the  earth. 3  Though,  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  pla- 
nets, it  was  fufficient  to  confider  it  as  a  fpherical  or  globular  body  3  yet,  it  has  been 
difcovered  that  this  is  not  its  true  figure  ;  and  that  the  earth,  though  nearly  a  fphere 
or  ball,  is  not  perfedly  fo.  This  occafioned  a  great  difpute  between  the  philofophers 
of  the  lad  age  ;  among  whom,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Caffini,  a  French  afironomer, 
were  the  heads  of  two  parties.  Sir  Ifaac  demonftrated,  from  mathematical  principles, 
that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  fphere,  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles,  and  jutted  out 
towards  the  equator;  fo  that  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  paf- 
fing  through  the  poles,  which  is  called  a  diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as  a  line  drawn 
through  the  fame  centre,  and  pafling  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  The  French  phi- 
lofopherafl"erted  the  contrary.  But  the  difpute  was  terminated,  in  1736,  by  the  French 
king,  who  fent  out  a  company  of  philofophers  towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewife 
towards  the  equator,  in  order  to  meafure  a  degree,  or  the  three  hundred  and  fixtieth 
part  of  a  great  circle  in  thefe  different  parts;  and,  from  their  report,  the  opinion  of 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute.  Since  that  time,  therefore,  the  earth 
has  always  been  confidered  as  more  flat  towards  the- poles  than  the  equator.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  figure  may  be  eafily  underfl:ood,  if  the  reader  comprehends  what  we  ob- 
ferved with  regard  to  the  earth's  motion;  for,  if  we  fix  a  ball  of  clay  on  a  fpindle, 
and  whirl  it  round,  we  fhall  find  that  it  will  projeft  towards  the  middle,  and  flatten 
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towards  the  poles.  This  is  exadly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  our  earth  ;  only,  that  its 
axis,  reprcfented  by  the  fpindle,  is  imagiaary.  But  tlraugh  the  earth  be  not  perfeflly 
fphericai,  the  difference  from  that  figure  is  fofmail,  that  it  may  be  reprefented  by  a 
globe,  without  any  fenfible  error. 

Circumference  and  diameter  of  the  earth.]  In  the  ta;)le  which  we  hive  ex- 
hibited, the  diameter  of  the  globe  is  given,  according  to  the  beft  obfcrvations  •,  (o  that 
its  circumference  is  twenty-five  thoufand  and  thirty-eight  Eng'.ifli  miles.  This  circum- 
ference is  conceived,  for  the  conveniency  of  miafuring,  to  be  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  parts  or  degrees,  each  degree  containing  fixty  geographical  miles,  ,or 
fixty-nine  Englifh  miles  and  an  half.  Thefe  degrees  are  in  the  fame  manner  conceived 
to  be  divided  each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  AND  POLES  OF  THE  EARTH.]  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that  imaginary  line  pas- 
fing  through  its  centre,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn  round  o;ice  in  twenty-fojr 
hours.  The  extreme  points  of  this  line  are  called  the  poles  of  the  earth  ;  one  '  in  the 
north,  and  the  other  in  the  fouth,  which  are  exaftly  under  the  two  points  of  the 
heavens,  called  the  north  and  fouth  poles.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  poles,  is  of  great 
uft  to  the  geographer,,  in  determining  the  diftance  and  fituaU'on  of  places  ;  for  the  poles 
mark  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  equator  -,  fo  that  the 
nearer  one  approaches  to  the  poles,  the  farther  he  removes  from  the  equator  ;  and 
"jice  verfd. 

Circles  of  the  globe.]  Thefe  are  commonly  divided  into  the  greater  and  Icjfer. 
A  great  circle  is  that,  whofe  plane  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  'divides 
it  into  two  equal  parts  cr  hemifpheres.  A  leiTer  circle  is  that,  which,  being  parallel 
to  5  greater,  cannot  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into  two  euu:;i 
parts.     The  greater  circles  are y/x  in  number,  the  leffer /i?i^r. 

Ec^ATOR.]  The  ^K^  great  circle  wc  fnall  fpeak  of,  is  the  Equator^  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  £j///«<j^m/i  the  reafon  of  v/hich  we 
have  explained  :  and,  by  navigators,  it  is  alfo  called  the  i/;z?,  becaufe,  accordincr  to 
the  rude  notions  they  formerly  entertained,  they  believed  it  to  be  a  great  line  drav/.n 
upon  the  fea  from  eafl  to  wefl,  dividing  the  earth  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemi- 
fpheres, and  which  they  were  aflually  to  pafs  in  failing  from  the  one  into  the  other. 
The  poles  of  this  circle  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  world.  It  divides  the  trlobe  into 
the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  and  is  itfelf  divided  into  three  hundred'^and  fixty 
degrees  ;  the  ufe  of  which  will  foon  appear. 

Horizon.]  5"^zj|;r^<2^  rfrc/e  is  reprefented  by  a  broad  circular  piece  of  wood,  en- 
compafling  the  globe,  and  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  Geo- 
graphers properly  dilHnguifh  the  horizon  into  t\\Q  fenfible  and  rational.  The  firf!:  is 
that  which  bounds  the  utmofl:  profpe6l  of  our  fight,  when  we  view  the  heavens  around 
us  apparently  touching  the  earth  or  fea.  This  circle  determines  the  rifing  or  fetting  of 
the  fun  and  flars,  in  any  particular  place  •,  for  when  they  begin  to  appear  above  the 
eaffern  edge,  they  are  faid  to  rife,  and  to  fet  when  they  go  beneath  the  weflern.  Each 
place  has  its  own  y};z/?Z>/(?  horizon.  The  other  horizon,  called  the  rational^  encompaf- 
fes  the  globe  exadtly  in  the  middle.  Its  poles  (two  points  in  its  axis,  each  ninety  de- 
grees diftant  from  its  plane)  are  called  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  ;  the  firil  exactly  above 
our  heads,  and  the  other  diredlly  under  our  feet.  The  broad  wooden  circle,  which 
reprefents  it  on  the  globe,  has  feveral  circles  drawn  upon  it.  Of  thefe,  the  innermoft 
is  that  exhibiting  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  tv/e!ve  f.gns  of  the  Zodiac,  viz.  thirty 
to  each  fign.  The  next  has  the  names  of  thefe  figns,  with  the  days  of  the  month,  by 
the  old  and  new  flyle.  A  third  circle  reprefents  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  mariner's 
compafs. 

Meridian.]  This  circle  is  reprefented  by  the  brafs  ri/tg,  on  v/hich  the  globe  hangs 
and  turns.     It  is  divided  into  three  huruir'eo  ai^d  fixty  degrees,    and  cuts   the  equator 
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at  right  angled  ;  fo  that. counting  from  the  cqnator  each  way  to  the  poles  of  the  world, 
it  contains  four  times  ninety  degrees,  and  divides  the  earth  into  the  eaftern  and 
weAern  hemifjiheres.     This  circle  is  called  the  meridian,  becaufe,  when  the  fun  comes 

.  to  the  fouth  p'art  of  it,-;  if  is  then  rnid-day,  and  the  fun  has  its  greateft  altitude  for  that 
day,  which  is  therefore  .called  its  meridian  altitude.  Now,  as  the  fun  is  niCver  in  its 
nieridian  altitude  at  tv/o  places  eafi:  or  weft  of  one  another  at  the  fame  time,  each  of 
thefe  places  muft  h.ave  its  own  meridian.  There  are  commonly  marked  on  the  globe 
twenty- four  meridian",  one  through  every  fifteen  decrees  of  the  equator. 

Zodiac]  The  Zodiac  is  a  Iroad  circle,  vihich  cuts  the  equator  obliquely  ;  in  which 
the  twelve  •figns  above  mentioned  are  reprefented.  In  the  middle  of  this  circle  is  fup- 
pofed  the  Ecliptic^  from  v/hich  the  fun  never  deviates   in  his   annual    courfe,    and    in 

"which  he  advances  thirty  df'grces  every  month.     The  twelve  figns  are, 


I,' Aries   T^  —     —  March 

■2.  Taurus    q   —  —  April 

.3.  Gemini   n   —   —  -May 

4.  Cancer   s  —    —  June 

5.  Leo   SI       —     ~  July 

6.  Virgo   riT'     —     —  Auguft 


7.  Libra   £t     —     —     September 

8.  Scorpio  ni  —     —     Oftober 

9.  Sagittarius  ^  —  - —  Novem.ber 

10.  Capricorn   vj>  —  —  Decemiber 

11.  Aquarius  'i:^  — r  ■ —    January 

12.  Pifces    >«        —    —    February 


CoLUREs.]  If  you  imagine /wo  irf*:?/ aVr/i?i- pafTmg  both  through  the  poles  of  the 
world,  one  of  them  through  the  equinocfdal  points,  Aries  and  Libra,  and  the  other 
through  the  folfcitial  points.  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  thefe  are  called  the  Co'ures,  the 
one  the  cquino6lial,  the  other  the  folftitial  Colure.  Thefe  divide  the  ecliptic  into 
four  equal  parts  or  quarters,  which  are  named  from  the  points  through  which  thefe 
pafs,  viz.  the  four  cardinal  point?  ;  andarethefirft  points  of  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,. 
and  Caprfcorn  :  and  thefe  are  ail  tYiQgreat  circles. 

Tropics.]  Suppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equinoftial,  at  twenty  three 
degrees  thirty  minutes  dlllance  from  it,  meafured  on  the  brazen  meridian,  one  to- 
wards the  north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth.  Thefe  are  called  Tropics,  becaufe 
the  fun  appears,  when  i:q  them,  to  recede  from  his  fonner  courfe.  The  one  is  cal- 
led the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  other  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  they  pafs  through  thefe 
points.' 

Polar  circles.]  Two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  at  the  like  ditlance 
of  twerity-three  degrees  thirty  minutes,  reckoned  on  the  m.eridian  from  -the  polar 
points.  Thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  •  Th.z  northern  is  called  the/fr^^/V,  becaufe 
the  north  pole  is  near  the  conflellation  of  the  Bear  ;  ih^  fouth  em,  the  Av.tartic^  becaufe 
cppofite  to  the  former.  Thefe  are  the/c/'r  lejjer  circles.  Befides  thefe  circles  now  de- 
fcribed,  which  are  always  drawn  on  the  globe,  there  arefeveral  others,  which  are  only 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on  it.  They  will  be  explained  as  it  becomes  necefTary,  lefc  the 
reader  (hould  be  fatigued  with  too  many  definitions  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  ferine.  The  defign  of  thefe  circles  is  to  exhibit  the  refpeflive 
fituations  of  places  on  the  earth,  and  we  fhall  prpceed  to  confider  more  particularly 
how  thev  conduce  to  this  end.  It  v/as  found  moie  eafy  to  diftinguifii  places  by  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  in  which  they  lay,  than  by  their  diftances  from  any  one  point. 
For  as  the  eouator  divided  the  earth  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemi- 
fpheres,  it  was  readily  {&tx\  that  all  places  on  the  globe  might  be  difanguifhed,  accord- 
ing as  they  lay  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator. 

Zones.]  After  the  four  leiTer  circles  came  to  be  knov/n,  the  earth,  by  means  of 
them,  was  divided  into  five  portions,  and  the  places  on  its  furface  v/ere  diflingujfned 
according  as  they  lay  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  portions,  which  arc  called  Zones.  This 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Zone,  which  fignifies  a  girdle  ;  as  the  Zones 
ftretch  quite  round  the  globe  in  that  form. 

The /ornW  ^C/7.Ms  that  portion  of  the  earth  between    the    tropics,    and    was    called 
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hy  the  ancients /omi,  bccaufc  tliey  conceived,  that,  being  continually  expored  to  the 
perpendicular  or  d'neS  rays  of  the  Cun,  it  could  contain  nothing  buf  parched  and 
Tandy  defar'ts.  This  idea  has  long'Tmce  been  refuted.  The  long  joighis,  h^avy 
dews,  regular  rains  and  breezes,  which  prevail  almoft  throughout  the  'torrid  zorle, 
make  the  earth  not  only  habitable,  but  To  fruitful,  that  in  many  places,  the  hufband- 
man  has  two  liarvefts  in  a  year.  Ail  kinds  of  fpices  and  drugs  are  almoft  '  folery 
produced  there  ;  and  it  furnifhes  more  metals,  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  than  all 
the  risft  of  the  globe.  This  zone  comprehends  the  Eaft  and  Weil- Indies,-  Phiiipine 
Iflands,  thofe  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  MadagafcaY,  part  of  South- America  and 
Africa,  and  almoft  all  captain  Cook's  difcoverlcs,  .including  the  northern  parts  of  New- 
Holland.  _  ■  ■      . 

The/r/^/i  zsncs  are  thofe  regions  around  the  pole,  v/hcre  the  fun  does  not  rife  for 
fome  days  in  the  winter,  nor  fet  for  fome  days  in  the  fummer.  The  two  po!e^  arq  thr-: 
centres  of  thefe  zones,  which  extend  from  thefe  points  to  twenty-three  degrees  aiid 
a  half  nearly  ;  that  is,  they  are  bounded  by  the  northern  and  fcnthern  parallels 
of  latitude  of  fixty-fix  degrees  and  an  half.  The  part  that  lies  in  the  northern 
hemifphere,  is  called  the  north  frigid  zone,  and  is  bounded  by  a  parallel,  called  the 
srdic  or  north  polar  circle  ;  and  that  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  is  the  fouth  frigid  zone, 
r.;id  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  bounds  it,  is  called  the  antardic,  or  fouth  polar 
circle. 

The  northern  frigid  zofle  comprehends  Nova  Zembla,  Lspland,  part  of  Norway, 
Baffin's  bav,  part  of  Greenland  and  Siberia.  The  fouthern  frigid  zone  has  no  land 
known  to  us  •,  and  from  the  obfervations  of  captain  Cook,  who,  in  the  years  1772, 
'^172)^  1774?  ^t^d  lyjSf  refolved  the  great  problem  of  a  fouthern  continent,  itis  af- 
certained  that  there  is  no  habitable  knd  in  the  fouthern  frigid  zone.  That  celebrated 
navigator  traverfed  the  fouthern  hemifphere  between  the  latitudes  of  40°  and  70°.  He 
difcovered  nothing  but  mountairsof  floating  ice,  or  heads  of  broken  land  buried  under 
eternal  froft.  and  fnov/,  and  utterly  inacceffibleto  man  or  beaft.   ■ 

The  t\vo  tempernte  zones  are  the  fpaces  contained  between  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles. 

The  worfZ'^"// temperate  zone  contains  almoft  all  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Afia, 
part  of  Africa,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Britifh  colonies. 

The  fouthern  temperate  zone  ccmprehends  the  fouth  partof  Nevv'  Holland,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Cape  Horn. 

Climates.]  The  divificns  of  the  earth  Into  hemiipheres  and  zones,  thoug;h  of 
advantage  to  afcertain  in  what  quarJer -of  the  earth  anyplace  lies,  is  notfuffi~cient- 
]y  m.inute  for  conveying  an  idea  of  the  diftance  between  one  place  and  another. 
This,  however,  is  ftill  more  necefTary -,  becaufe  it  is  pf  more  Importance  to  man- 
kind, to  know  the  fituation  of  places,  with  regard  to  one  another,  than  with  regard 
to  the  earth  Itfelf.  The  firft  ftep  taken  for  determining  this  matter,  was  to 
divide  the  earth  into  v/hat  are  called  climates.  It  was  obferved,  that  the  day  was 
always  twelve  hours  long  on  the  erjuator,  and  that  the  day  increafed  in  propor- 
tion as  we  advanced  north  or  fouth  of  it.  The  ancients,  therefore,  afcertaincd  how 
far  any  place  was  north  or  fouth  of  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  the  Imtude  of 
the  place,  from  the  greateft  length  of  the  day  there.  This  made  them  fuppofe 
anumberof  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,'  which  bounded  the  length  of  the  day 
atdifferert  diftances  from  the  equator,  -And  ns  they  called  the  Ypace  contained 
betw-een  thefe  circles,  climates,  becaufe  they  declined  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  fo  the  circles  themfeives  may  be  called,  dimatical-pcraUeh.  This,  there- 
fore, was  a  newdlvlfion  of  the  earth,  m.ore  minute  than  that  of  zones,  and  ftiil 
continues  in  ufe  ;  though,  as  we  ftiall  fl^ow,  the  defign  which  firft  introduced  it, 
may  be  better   anfwered    in  another  v/ay.        There  are  thirty  climates  between  the 
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equator  and  the  pole.  In  the  firft  twenty-four,  the  days  increafe  by  half  hours;  but 
in  the  remaining  fix,  between  the  polar  circle  and  the  poles,  the  days  increafe  by 
months.  This  the  reader  will  be  convinced  of,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  the  globe.  We  infert  a  table  which  fhows  in  what  climate  any  country  lies,  fup- 
pofing  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftance  of  the  place  from  the  equator,  to  be 
known. 


n 


Latitude 
D.  M. 


8  33 

i6  43 

24  10 

30  46 

36  2c; 

41  21 

45  29 

48  59 

51  55 

.54  28 

56  36 

58  z^ 

59  58 
61  16 

29 
20 


52 

63 
64 

64  48 

65  20 

65  46 

66  6 
66  19 
66  27 

66  32 

67  21 


27 

73 

37 

2p 

;8 

30 

29 

84 

5 

30 

90 

Breadth, 
D.   M. 

8~33 
8  10 
7     27 

6     36 

5     43 

4  52 
4       S 

3     30 

2     56 

2     33 


Lon 

g.Day 

H. 

M. 

12 

30 

13 

»3 

30 

14 

'4 

30 

J5 

»5 

30 

16 

16 

30 

49 

33 

18 

8 

56 

48 

40 
32 
26 
20 

13 


17 

17  30 
18 

18  30 
»9 

19 


30 
30 
30 


20 
21 
21 
22 

22  30 
23 

23  30 
I  24 


1  Month 

2  Months 

3  Month'^ 

4  Months 

5  Months 

6  Months 


'Names  ot  Countries  and  remarkable  Places,  liquated  in  eve- 
I  ry  Climate,  north  of  the  Equator. 

I.  Within  the  firlt  climate  lie  the  Gold  and  Silver  coails 
in  Africa;  Malacca,  Cayenne,  and  Surinam. 

II.  Here  lie  Abyflinia,  Siam,  Madras,  Pondicherry,  Straits 
ol  Darien,  Tobago,  the  Grenadas,  St.  Vincent,  Barbadoes. 

III.  Contains  Mecca,  Bombay,'  part  ot  Bengal,  Canton, 
Mexico,  Bay  ol  Campeachy,  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  St. 
Chriftopher's,  Antigua,  Martinico,  and  Guadaloupe. 

IV.  Egypt,  the  Canary  Iflands,  Delhi,  Gulf  ol  Mexico, 
Eaft-Florida,  and  the  Havanna. 

V.  Gibraltar,  part  ot  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the  Barbary 
coalf,  Jerufalem,  Ifpahan,  Nankin,  California,  New- 
Mexico,  Weft- Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

VI.  Lifbon,  Madrid,  Minorca,  Sardinia,  part  ot  Greece, 
Afia  Minor,  part  ot  the  Cafpian  Tea,  Samarcand,  Pekin, 
Corea,  Japan,  Williamlburg,  Maryland,  &  Philadelphia. 

VII.  Northern  provinces  ot  Spain,  Southern  departments 
of  France,Turin, Genoa,  Rome,Confl;antinople,  the  Black 
fea,  the  Cafpian  fea,  partofTartary,  New- York  &  Bollon. 

VIII.  Paris,  Vienna,  Nova-Scotia,  part  of  Newfoundland, 
and  Canada. 

IX.  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden,  Cracow,  fouthern 
provinces  of  Ruffia,  part  ot  Tartary,  north  pan  01  New- 
ibundland. 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  partofTartary, 
Warfaw,  Labrador,  and  New-South-Wales. 

XI.  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  and  Mofcow. 

XII.  South  part  ot  Sweden,  and  Tobollki,  in  Siberia. 

XIII.  Orkney  ifles,  and  Stockholm. 

XIV.  Bergen,  and  Peterfburg. 

XV.  Hudfon's  Straits. 

XVI.  Siberia,  and  the  foulh  part  of  Well- Greenland. 

XVII.  Drontheim. 

XVIII.  Part  ot  Finland. 

XIX.  Archangel. 

XX.  Hecla. 

XXI.  Northe>-n  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  Siberia. 

XXII.  New-North-Wales. 

XXIII.  Davis's  Straits. 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 

XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland. 

XXVI.  Weft-Greenland. 

XXVII.  Zembla  Avftralis. 

XXVIII.  Zembla  Borealis. 

XXIX.  Spitzbergen,  or  Eaft- Greenland; 

XXX.  Unknown. 
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Latitude.]  The  diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  their 
latitude  is  eafily  meafured  on  the  globe,  by  means  of  the  meridian  above  defcribed. 
As  latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  a  place  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  equator  is  in  north,  and  a  place  on  the  fouthern  fide  is  in  Ibuth  latitude. 
No  place  can  have  more  than  ninety  degrees  of  latitude,  becaufe  the  poles  are  at  that 
diftance  from  the  equator. 

Parallels  of  lapitude,]  Through  every  degree  of  latitude,  or,  more  properly, 
through  every  particular  place  on  the  earth,  geographers  fuppofe  a  circle  to  be  drawn, 
which  they  call  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The  interfection  of  this  circle,  with  the  meri- 
dian of  any  place,  fhows  the  true  fituation  of  that  place. 

Longitude.]  The  longitude  of  a  place,  means  its  fituation  with  regard  to  its  meri- 
dian,  and  confequently  is  reckoned  towards  the  eaft  or  weff.  In  reckoning  the  lon- 
gitude, there  is  no  particular  fpot  from  which  we  ought  to  fet  out  preferably  to  an- 
other ;  but,  for  the  advantage  of  a  general  rule,  the  meridian  of  Ferro,  the  moft 
wefterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  was  confidered  as  the  firfl:  meridian  in  moH:  of  the 
globes  and  maps,  and  the  longitude  of  places  was  reckoned  to  be  fo  many  degrees 
eallor  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Ferro.  The  modern  globes  generally  fix  the  firfl  me- 
ridian, from  which  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  reckoned,  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
different  nations  where  they  are  made,  viz.  the  Englifh  globes  date  the  firft  meridian 
from  London  to  Greenwich,  the  French  globes,  from  Paris,  &c.  The  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude are  marked  on  the  equator.  No  place  can  have  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  of  longitude,  becaufe,  the  circumference  of  the  globe  being  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  degrees,  no  place  can  be  moved  from  another  above  half  the  diftance  ; 
but  fome  geographers  very  improperly  reckon  the  longitude  quite  round  the  globe. 
The  degrees  of  longitude  are  not  equal,  like  thofe  of  latitude,  but  diminifh  in  pro- 
portion as  the  meridians  incline,  or  their  diftance  contracts  in  approaching  the 
pole.  Hence,  in  fixty  degrees  of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  but  half  the  quan- 
tity of  a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  number  of  miles  con- 
tained in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  latitude,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

A   TABLE   fhowing  the   number  of  Miles   contained  in  a  degree   of  Longitude, 
in  each  parallel  of  Latitude  from  the  equator. 
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Longitude  and  latitude  on  the  artificial  globe  found.3  To  find  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place,  we  bring  that  place  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  find  the  degree  of  longitude  marked  on  the  equator,  and  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude  on  the  meridian.  So  that,  to  find  the  diiFerence  between  the  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude of  two  places,  we  compare  the  degrees  of  either  thus  found,  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  reduce  thefe  degrees  into  miles,  according  to  the  table  above  given  ;  re- 
membering that  every  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator,  and  every  degree  of  la- 
titude all  over  the  globe,  is  equal  to  fixty  geographic  miles,  or  fixty-nine  and  a  half 
Englifh. 

Distance  of  places  measured.]  The  diftances  of  places  which  lie  in  an  ob- 
lique diredtion,  that  is,  neither  diredly  fouth,  north,  eaft,  nor  weft,  from  one  another, 
may  be  meafured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extending  the  compaffes  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  then  applying  them  to  the  equator.  For  inftance,  extend  the  compaffes 
from  Guinea  in  Africa  to  Brazil  in  America,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  equa- 
tor, and  you  will  find  the  diftance  to  be  twenty-five  degrees,  which,  at  fixty  miles  to 
a  degree,  makes  the  diftance  fifteen  hundred  geographic  miles. 

Quadrant  of  altitude.]  In  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  compaffes  in  this 
operation,  there  is  commonly  a  narrow  pliant  plate  of  brafs,  fcrewed  on  the  brazen 
meridian,  which  contains  ninety  degrees,  or  one  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  by  means  of  which  the  diftances  and  bearings  of  places  are  meafured,  without 
the  trouble  of  firft  extending  the  compaffes  between  them,  and  then  applying  the 
fame  to  the  equator.     This  plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

Hour  circle.]  This  is  a  fmall  brafs  circle  fixed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  divid- 
ed into  twenty-four  hours,  and  having  an  index  moveable  round  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

PROBLEi\lS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

Prob.  I    J  '^^^  diameter  of  an  artificial  globe  being  given,  to  find  its  furface  in  fquare, 
\      and  Its  folidity  in  cubic  meajure. 

Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference,  which  is  a  great  circle  dividing  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  product  will  give  the  firft.  I'hen  multiply  the  faid 
product  by  one-lixth  of  the  diameter,  and  the  product  of  that  will  give  the  fecond. 
After  the  fame  manner  we  may  hnd  the  furface  and  folidity  of  the  natural  globe, 
as  alfo  the  whole  body  of  the  atmofphere  furrounding  the  fame,  provided  it  be 
every  where  at  the  fame  height  ;  for,  having  found  its  perpendicular  height,  by 
that  common  experiment  of  the  afcent  of  mercury  at  the  foot  and  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, then  double  the  height,  and  add  the  fame  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth ; 
afterwards  multiply  the  whole,  as  a  new  diameter,  by  its  proper  circumference, 
and  from  the  product  fubtract  the  folidity  of  the  earth,  which  will  leave  that  of 
the  atmofphere. 

Prob.  2,      To  reRify  the  globe. 

The  globe  being  fet  upon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  according  to  the  given  la- 
titude, then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  if  there  beany  mariner's 
compafs  upon  the  pedeftal,  let  the  gibe  be  fo  fituated,  as  that  the  brazen  meridi- 
an  may  ftand  due  fouth  and  north,  according  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  needle,  al- 
lowing their  variation. 

Prob.  3.     "Jo  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place. 

For  this,  we  have  already  given  direftions. 

Prob.  4.    The  longitude  and  latitude  of  anyplace  beinggiven,  to  find /hat  place  on  the  globe. 

Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  reckon  upon  the  fame  me- 
ridian the  degree  of  latitude,  whether  fouth  or  north,  and  make  a  mark  with  chalk 
where  the  reckoning  ends;  the  point  exadly  under  the  chalk  is  the  place  *defired. 
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pROB.  5.  The  latitude  of  any  place  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe  places  that  have  the  fame 
latitude. 

The  globe  being    reftified    (a)     according    to    the   latitude   of  the  .     p  ^     ^ 
given  place,  and  that  place  being  brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  ^'^'      ^' "  "' 
a  mark  exactly  above  the  fame,   and   turning   the   globe   round,  all  thofe  places  paf- 
ling  under  the  faid  mark,  have  the  fame  latitude  with  the  given  place. 

Pros.  6.   To  find  thefun^s  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  any  time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the  wooden  horizon,  and 
oppofite  the  day,  you  will  find  the  particular  fign  and  degree  in  which  the  fun  is  at 
that  time,  which  fign  and  degree  being  noted  on  the  ecliptic,  the  fame  is  the  fun's 
place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  defired. 

Prob.  7.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  as  alfo  the  particular  time  cf  the  day,  to  find 
thofe  places  of  the  globe  to  which  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  at  that  particular  time. 

The  pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  you  are, 
bring  the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fetting  the  index  of  the  horary 
circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  given  place,  or  where  you  are,  turn  the  globe 
till  the  index  points  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII,  which  done,  fix  the  globe  at  that 
fituation,  and  the  places  exadly  under  the  upper  hemilphere  of  the  brazen  meridian, 
are  thofe  defired. 

Prob.  S.  'J  0  know  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  any  place  of  the  earth  at  any  time. 

Elevate  the  pole  (bj  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place;  /u-,  p , 
find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  (cj  at  that  time,  which  being  brought  ,1  p^^os'.  G. 
to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon,  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at 
noon,  or  the  upper  figure  XII,  and  turning  the  globe  about  till  the  aforefaid  place 
of  the  ecliptic  touches  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary  circle, 
and  wherefoever  the  index  points,  reckon  the  number  of  hours  between  the  fame  and 
the  upper  figure  of  XII,  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  the  complement  whereof, 
to  twenty-four  hours,  is  the  length  of  the  night. 

Prob.  9.  To  know  what  o'clock  it  is  by  the  globe  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  at  ^ny 
lime,  provided  you  know  the  hour  of  the  day  where  you  are  at  the  fame  time. 

Bring  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  pole  be-   ,  ,x  p     g   "^ 
ing  raifed   (d)    according   to  the  latitude  thereof,  and  fet  the  index  of  ^ 
the  horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  time.     Then  bring  the  defired  place  to 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index   will  point  out  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place, 
wherever  it  is. 

Prob.  to.  A  place  bein^  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  find  thofe  two  days  of  the  year  in 
which  the  fun  Jhall  be  vertical  to  the  fame. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  what  degree  of  latitude 
is  exadly  above  it.  Move  the  globe  round,  and  obferve  the  two  points  of  the  eclip- 
tic that  pafs  through  the  faid  degree  of  latitude.  Search  upon  the  wooden  horizon 
(or  by  proper  tables  of  the  fun's  annual  motion)  on  what  days  he  pafles  through  the 
aforefaid  points  of  the  ecliptic ;  for  thofe  are  the  days  in  which  the  fun  is  vertical  to 
the  given  place. 

Prob.  i  i.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  to  find  by  the  globe  thofe  places  of  the  North 
Frigid  Zone,  where  the  fun  then  begins  to  fhme  conjiantly  without  fetting  /  as  alfo  thofe 
places  of  the  South  Frigid  Zone,  where  he  then  begins  to  be  totally  abfent. 

The  day  being  given  (which  mull  always  be  one  of  thofe  either  between  the  vernal 
equinox  and  the  fummer  folftice,  or  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  foL 
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■  .  p  X  ftice),  find  C^)  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  marking  the  fame, 
(^;  ^'  '  bring  it  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  count  the  like  number  of  degrees 
from  the  north  pole  towards  the  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and  the 
fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  fetting  a  mark  where  the  reckoning  ends.  This  done, 
turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  the  places  paffing  under  the  mark  are  thofe  in  which 
the  fun  begins  to  (hine  conftantly  without  fetting  upon  the  given  day.  For  folution, 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  problem,  fet  off  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fouth  pole 
upon  the  brazen  meridian  towards  the  equator,  as  was  formerly  fet  off  from  the 
north,  then  making  a  mark,  and  turning  the  globe  round,  all  places  paffing 
under  the  mark,  are  thofe  where  the  fun  begins  his  total  difappearance  from  the 
given  day. 

Prob.  12.  /f  place  being  given  in  the  'North  Frigid  Zone,  to  find  by  the  globe  what  num- 
ber of  days  the  fun  conjlantiy  Jhines  upon  that  place,  and  what  days  he  is  abfent ;  as  alfo  the 
firjl  and  laji  days  of  bis  appearance. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and,  obferving  its  latl- 
\j  ^  ^*  •  tude,  (f)  elevate  the  globe  accordingly;  count  the  fame  number  of  de- 
o-rees  upon^he  meridian,  from  each  fide  of  the  equator,  as  the  place  is  diftant  from 
the  pole;  and  making  marks  where  the  reckonings  end,  turn  the  globe,  and  care- 
fully obferve  what  two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  pafs  exactly  under  the  two  points 
marked  in  the  meridian;  firfl,  for  the  northern  arch  of  the  circle,  namely,  that 
comprehended  between  the  two  degrees  marked,  being  reduced  to  time,  will  give  the 
number  of  days  that  the  fun  constantly  ftiines  above  the  horizon  of  the  given  place ; 
and  the  oppofite  arch  of  that  circle  will  give  the  number  of  days  in  which  he  is  to- 
tally abfent,  and  alfo  will  point  which  are  the  days.  In  the  interval  he  will  rife 
and  fet. 

Prob.  i  3.  'Ihe  month  and  day  being  given,  to  find  thofe  places  on  the  globe,  to  which  the- 
fun,  when  on  the  meridian,  fhall  be  vertical  on  that  day. 

p         ,        The  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  (g)  found,  bring  the  fame  to  the 
\^'  '    '  brazen  meridian,  in  which  make  a  fmall  mark,  exaftly   above  the  fun's 

place.     Which  done,  turn  the  globe,  and  thofe  places  which  have  the  fun  vertical  in 
the  meridian  will  fucceflively  pafs  under  the  mark. 

Prob.  14.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  to  find  upon  what  point  of  the  compafs  the 
fun  then  rifes  andfets  in  any  place. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  defired  place,  and,  finding  the 
fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  time,  bring  the  fame  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
horizon,  and  you  may  there  clearly  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs  upon  which  he  then 
rifes.  By  turning  the  globe  till  his  place  coincides  with  the  weftern  fide  of  the  hori- 
zon, you  may  alfo  fee  upon  that  circle  the  exa£l  point  of  his  fetting. 

Prob.  15.  To  know  by  the  globe  ihe  length  of  the  longefi  and  fhortefi  days  and  nights  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  bring  the  firft 
degree  of  Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  Capricorn,  if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon;  and  fetting  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon, 
turn  the  globe  till  the  fame  point  touches  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then 
obferve  upon  the  horary  circle  the  number  of  hours  between  the  index  and  the  upper 
figure  of  XII,  reckoning  them  according  to  the  motion  of  the  index;  for  that  is  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day,  the  complement  whereof  is  the  extent  of  the  fhorteft  night. 
The  fhorteft  day  and  longed  night  are  only  the  reverfe  of  the  former. 

Prob.  16.  The  hour  of  the  day  being  given  in  any  place,  to  find  thofe  places  of  the  earth 
where  it  is  neither  noon  nor  midnight,  or  any  other  particular  hour,  at  the  fame  time. 
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Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  cir- 
cle at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  place.  Then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  at 
the  upper  figure  of  XII,  and  oblerve  what  places  are  exadly  under  the  upper  femi- 
circle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  in  them  it  is  mid-day  at  the  time  giveti.  Which 
done,  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  lower  figure  of  XII,  and  at  fuch  pldces 
as  are  then  oppofite  the  lower  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  it  is  midnight  at  the  given 
time  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  thofe  places  that  have  any  other  particular 
hour  at  the  time  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till  the  index  points  at  the  hour  defired, 
and  obferving  the  places  then  under  the  brazen  meridian. 

Prob.  17.  The  day  and  hour  at  fome  known  place  bein^  given,  to  find  by  the  globe  that 
particular  place  of  the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  that  time. 

The  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  f«J   being  found  and  brought  to  the  p^^^^    ^^ 

brazen  meridian,  make  a  mark  above  the  fame  with  chalk;  then  (b)  ^,^^  ^vmz.  16- 
find  thofe  places  of  the  earth,  in  whofe  meridian  the  fun  is  at  that  in- 
ilant,  and  bring  them  to  the  brazen  meridian ;  which  done,  obferve  narrowly 
that  individual  part  of  the  earth  which  falls  exaftly  under  the  aforefaid  mark  iti 
the  brazen  meridian  j  for  that  is  the  particular  place,  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at 
that  time. 

Prob.  18.  The  day  and  hour  at  any  place  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe  places  where  the 
fun  is  then  rifing,  or  fetting,  or  on  the  meridian;  confequenily,  all  thofe  places  which  are  en- 
lightened at  that  time,  and  thofe  which  are  in  the  dark. 

This  problem  cannot  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  up  in  the  common  way,  with 
the  hour-circle  fixed  upon  the  brafs-meridian;  unlefs  the  fun  be  on  or  near  fome  of 
the  tropics  on  the  given  day.  But  by  a  globe,  in  which  the  hour-circle  lies  en  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may  be  folved  for  any  day  in  the  year,  thus ; 
having  found  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  if  the  place 
be  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  elevate  the  north  pole  as  many  degrees  above  ihe 
horizon,  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place  ;  if  the  place  be  in  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere, elevate  the  fouth  pole  accordingly ;  and  bring  the  place  to  the  brazen 
meridian.  Then  all  thofe  places  which  are  in  the  wellern  femicircle  of  the  horizon, 
have  the  fun  rifmg  to  them  at  that  time;  and  thofe  in  the  eaftern  femicircle,  have  it 
fetting  ;  to  thofe  under  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brafs-meridian,  it  is  noon  ;  and 
to  thofe  under  the  lower  femicircle,  it  is  midnight.  All  thofe  places  which  are  above 
the  horizon,  are  enlightened  by  the  fun,  and  have  the  fun  juft  as  m.any  degrees  above 
them,  as  they  themfelves  are  above  the  horizon;  and  this  height  may  be  known, 
by  fixing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place  to  which 
the  fun  is  vertical ;  and  then,  laying  it  over  any  other  place,  obferve  what  number 
of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are  intercepted  betv.een  the  faid  place  and  the  horizon. 
In  all  thofe  places  that  are  eighteen  degrees  below  the  weftern  femicircle  of  the  hori- 
zon, the  morning  twilight  is  juft  beginning  ;  in  all  thofe  that  are  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  evening  twilight  is  ending  ;  and  all  thofe 
that  are  lower  than  eighteen  degrees,  have  dark  night. 

Ifany  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the 
hour-index  be  fet  to  the  upper  XII,  or  noon,  and  then  the  globe  be  turned  eaftward 
on  its  axis ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the  wellern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  index 
will  fhow  the  time  of  fun-rifing  at  that  place  ;  and  when  the  fame  place  comes  to  the 
eaftern  leniicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fhow  the  time  of  fun-fet. 

To  thofe  pUices  that  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  fun  fets  not  on  that  day  j 
anri  to  thofe  which  do  not  come  above  it,  the  fun  does  not  rife.  '^ 

Vol.  I.  H 
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Pros.  19.  Ihe  month  and  day  being  given,  with  the  place  of  the  moon  in  the  zodiac,  and 
her  true  latitude,  to  find  thereby  the  exati  hour  when  Jhe  Jhall  rife  andfet,  together  with  her 
fouthing,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  moon's  place  in  the  zodiac  may  be  found  readily  at  any  time  by  an  almanac  j 

and  her  latitude,  which  is  her  diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  femicircle 

of  pofition  to  her  place  in  the  zodiac.     For  the  folution  of  the  problem 

(a)  Prob.  2.    (a^  elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  the 

(b)  PiioB.  6.    fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that  time  being  (bj  found  and  marked  with 

chalk,  as  alfo  the  moon's  place  at  the  fame,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe  till 
the  moon's  place  fucceffively  meets  with  the  eaftern  and  weitern  fide  of  the  horizon,  as 
alfo  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  atthofe  times,  the  particular  hours  of 
her  rifing,  fetting,  and  fouthing. 

Prob.  20.   Two  places  being  given  on  the  globe,  to  find  the  true  difiance  between  them. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the  places,,  and  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  will  be  their  true  diftance  from  each  other, 
reckoning  every  degree  to  be  fixty-nine  and  an  half  Englifh  miles. 

Pi?  OB.  2  1.  A  place  being  given  on  the  globe,  and  its  true  difiance  from  afecond place,  to 
find  thereby  all  other  places  of  the  earth  of  the  fame  difiance  from  the  given  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole  according  to 
the  latitude  of  that  place;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and 
reckon  upon  that  quadrant  the  given  diftance  between  the  firft:  and  fecond  place, 
provided  the  fame  be  under  ninety  degree^s ;  otherwife  you  muft:  ufe  the  femicircle 
of  pofition,  and  marking  where  the  reckoning  ends,  and  moving  the  quadrant 
round  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  all  places  pafting  under  that  mark  are  thofe 
defired. 

Methods  for  finding  the  Latitudes  and   Longitudes    of  places  from    Celestial 

Observations. 

T.  Of  finding  the  latitude.']  As  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  an  arch  of  the  me- 
ridian intercepted  between  the  zenith  and  the  equinoftial,  which  is  always  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  vifible  pole  above  the  horizon,  it  follows,  that  if  the  meridional 
altitude,  or  its  complement,  the  zenith  diftance  of  any  celeftial  objed  whofe  place 
in  the  heavens  is  known,  can  be  found,  the  latitude  is  eafily  difcovered.  Thus,  if 
the  heavenly  obje£l  be  in  the  equinoftial,  the  zenith  diftance  will  be  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude, which  will  be  either  north  and  fouth,  according  as  the  obferver  is  fituated  ei- 
ther to  the  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  objeft.  But,  if  the  fun  or  ftar  hath  either 
north  or  fouth  declination,  that  is,  if  its  apparent  diurnal  motion  be  either  to  the 
northward  or  fouthward  of  the  equincdlial,  the  declination  muft:  either  be  fubtrafted 
from,  or  added  to  the  zenith  diftance,  according  as  the  zenith  diftance  and  declina- 
tion are  of  the  fame  or  different  denominations.     The  method  is  this  : 

I.  Obferve,  by  a  quadrant,  the  meridional  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  zenith, 
which  is  always  the  complement  of  his  meridian  altitude  ;  correft  for  the  dip  of 
the  horizon,  and  refraction  ;  and  add  to  this  the  fun's  declination,  when  the  fun 
and  the  place  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator ;  or  fubtrad  the  declination,  when 
they  are  of  different  fides  ;  the  fum  in  the  former  cafe,  and  the  difference  in  the  lat- 
ter, will  be  the  latitude  required.  But  Vv'hen  the  declination  of  the  fun  is  greater  than 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  v/hich  is  known  from  the  fun's  being  nearer  to  the  elevated 
pole,  than  the  zenith  of  the  place  is,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  the  torrid  zone, 
then  the  difference  between  the  fun's  declination^  and  his  zenith  diftance,  is  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place. 
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If  the  fun  or  ftar  has  no  declination,  but  moves  in  the  equinoctial  that  day,  then 
the  elevation  of  the  equator  will  be  equal  to  his  meridi  anal  altitude,  and  confequently 
his  meridional  altitude  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude  to  ninety.  'I'his  method  is 
belt  accommodated  to  the  ufes  of  navigation,  as  being  practicable  at  fea  ;  but,  for  ob- 
fervations  at  land,  another  method  may  be  pointed  out. 

2.  The  altitude  of  the  pole,  it  has  been  already  (hown,  is  always  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude ;  for  which  reafon,  the  latitude  might  be  befl  found  by  obferving  the  pole's 
height  ;  but,  as  the  pole  is  only  a  mathematical  point,  and  no  ways  to  be  obferved 
by  our  fenfes,  its  height  cannot  be  determined  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  fuu 
and  (tars,  &c.  for  which  reafon  another  manner  has  been  contrived. 

In  order  to  this,  a  meridian  line  is  firft  drawn.  Place  a  quadrant  on  this  line,  fo 
that  its  plan  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ;  then  take  fome  ftar  near  the  pole, 
V.  gr.  the  pole  Itar  (which  never  fets)  and  obferve  both  its  greateft  and  leafl;  altitude. 
Half  the  difference,  deduded  from  the  greateft  altitude,  or  added  to  the  leaft,  will 
give  the  altitude  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  which  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

II.  Of  finding  the  longitude. 3  To  difcover  an  exact  method  of  finding  the 
lo'gitude  at  fea,  is  a  problem  that  has  extremely  perplexed  the  mathematicians  of  thefe 
two  laft  ages  ;  and  for  the  folution  of  which,  great  rewards  have  been  publicly  offer- 
ed by  the  Englilh,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations;  this  being  almoft  the  only  im- 
provement wanting  to  render  navigation  perfect. 

In  the  year  1598,  Philip  the  third  of  Spain  oflered  a  reward  of  one  thoufand 
crowns  for  the  folution  of  this  problem  :  this  example  was  followed  by  the  States 
General,  who  offered  ten  thoufand  florins.  In  1635,  John  Morrin,  profefTor  of 
mathematics  at  Paris,  propofed  a  method  of  refolving  it  to  cardinal  Richelieu. 
Thou;j;h  the  commiflloners,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  his  method,  judged  it 
infufficient  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables,  cardinal  Marazin,  in 
1645,  procured  for  him  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres.  In  1714,  an  act  was  paf- 
fed  by  the  Britifh  parliament,  appropriating  a  fum,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand 
pounds,  towards  making  necefTary  experiments  ;  and  granting  a  reward  of  ten  thou- 
fand pounds  to  the  perfonthat  (hould  determine  the  longitude  at  fea,  to  one  degree  of 
a  great  circle,  or  fixty  geographical  miles  ;  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  if  the  longitude 
be  determined  to  two  thirds  of  the  diftance ;  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  if  it  be 
de  ermined  to  half  that  diftance. 

It  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  any  two  places 
might  be  determined,  by  knowing  the  difference  between  the  times  that  any  remark- 
able appearance  in  the  heavens  was  feen  in  thofe  places.  For,  fince  the  fun  and  fix- 
ed ftars  appear  to  move  round  the  earth,  or,  v/hich  is  the  fame  thing,  the  earth  re- 
volves about  its  axis,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  it  follows,  that  in  every  hour  there  paf- 
fes  over  the  meridian  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  or 
of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  equator,  equal  to  fifteen  degrees  ;  and  a  propor- 
tional pa-^t  in  a  greater  or  lelTer  time. 

The  heavenly  bodies  afford  frequent  opportunities  of  making  obfervations  of  this 
kind.  For,  as  these  appearances  confilt  in  their  approaches  to,  or  palling  by  one  an- 
other ;  and  as  thefe  approaches,  when  they  happen,  are  feen  at  the  fame  inftant  of 
abfolute  time  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  where  they  are  vifible,  excepting  fo  far  as  they 
are  affected  by  parallax  ;  therefore,  by  knowing  the  relative  times  of  the  day,  when 
fuch  appearances  are  feen  in  two  diflant  places,  the  difference  between  thofe  times  is 
known,  and,  confequently,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  thofe  two  places  ;  al- 
ways obferving,  that  for  every  hour  of  time  you  muft  allow  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude either  ea(l  or  weft,  according  as  the  time  is  either  fooner  or  later  than  the  time 
marked  out  for  fuch  appearances  to  happen ;  at  Greenwich,  for  inftance,  froni 
whence  the  firft  Britilh  meridian  commences. 
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Several  almanacs  are  annually  publifhed,  in  which  the  times  of  the  eclipfes  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  Jupiter's  fatellities  j  the  rifing,  fetting,  and  fouihine  ot  the  planets; 
the' approaches  of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars  ;  and  other  celeUiai  appearances, 
are  determined  with  regard  to  fonie  nieridian.  By  the  help  of  one  of  thefe 
books,  and  a  careful  obfervation  of  thefe  appearances,  the  longitude  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

Eclipfes  of  the  moon,  when  they  happen,  afford  one  method  of  findmg  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude.  For,  as  thtfe  eclipfes  ate  occafioned  by  an  interpofition  of  the 
earth  between  the  moon  and  the  fun,  and  confequently  Ihe  is  immerfed  in  the  earth's 
fhadow,  the  moment  any  part  of  her  body  is  deprived  of  the  folar  rays,  it  is  vifible 
to  all  thofe  people  who  can  fee  her,  at  the  fame  inllant  of  abfoiute  time.  Hence,  by 
obferving  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  noting  the  apparent  time  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  calculations  of  the  fame  eclipfe  adapted  to  fomeyOther  meridian,  the  difference  of 
time,  and   confequently  difference  of  longitude,  between  thofe   t*A'o   places,  will  be 

known. 

Suppofe,  for  inflance,  the  beginning  of  an  echpfe  of  the  moon  happened  at  Lon- 
don fixteen  minutes  after  two  in  the  morning,  and  at  thirty-four  minutes,  twenty 
feconds  after  nine  in  the  evening  at  Bollon,  in  New  England  ;  then  will  the  differ- 
ence of  time  be  four  hours,  forty-one  minutes,  forty  feconds,  equal  to  feventy  de- 
o-rees,  twenty- five  minutes,  the  difference  of  longitude  ;  and  becaufe  the  time  is 
fefs  a't  Bofton,  than  at  London,  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be  weft.  Confe- 
quently if  the  longitude  be  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  London,  the  longitude 
of  Bofton  will  be  feventy  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  weft.  See  Fergufon's  Aftro- 
nomy,  chap.  xi. 

The  longitude  of  places  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  the  obfervations  of  folar  eclip- 
fes ;  but  thefe,  being  encumbered  with  the  confideration  of  parallaxes,  are  much  lefs 
adapted  to  that  purpofe  than  thofe  of  the  moon. 

But,  as  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  happen  but  feldom,  another  expedient 
offers,  viz.  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.  That  planet  has  four  moons  or  fatel- 
stes,  moving  round  him  at  different  diftances,  and  in  different  intervals  of  time  ;  one 
or  more  of  which  is  eclipfed  almoft  every  night  ;  for  they  difappear,  either  in  going 
behind  Jupiter,  or  in  paffmg  before  him  :  and  the  inftant  of  facli  immerfions  may  be 
feen  by  a  refrafting  telescope  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  or  a  reflefting  one  of 
nine  inches  focal  length,  ,  ^ 

The  paffage  of  the  moon  or  the  fuperior  planets  over  the  meridian,  affords  ano- 
ther method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  ;  for,  by  having  the  time  in  an  ephemeris, 
when  the  moon  or  any  of  the  planets  paffes  the  meridian  of  fome  place,  and  finding, 
by  obfervation,  the  time  when  the  objeft  paffes  the  meridian  of  another  place,  the 
longitude  will  be  determined  ;  for  the  diSerence  of  time,  converttd  into  degrees,  he. 
will  give  the  difference  of  longitude. 

There  is  ftill  another  method,  equally  expeditious  and  certain,  namely,  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars*,  and  their  eclipfes  by  reafon  of  her  body. 
For,  the  moon  finift)ing  her  revolution  in  twenty-feven  days,  feven  hours,  forty  three 
minutes,  there  are  but  few  clear  nights,  when  ftie  does  not  pafs  over,  or  near  fome 
fixed  ftars,  that  the  time  of  the  ncareft  approach,  or  the  vifible  conjundion  may  be 
eafily  obferved.  Marking  exactly  the  apparent  time  of  thefe  obfervation?^  and  know- 
ing the  latitude  of  the  place,  its  longitude  may  thence  be  computed. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  relieving  reader,  that,  as  many  of  the  above  obferva- 
tions muft  be  made  by  a  tehfcope,  the  conftant  motion  of  a  (hip  under  fa  1  will  ren- 
der it  impoflible  to  make  them  at  fea,  with  any  fuflicient  accuracy.      To  remedy   this 

*  The  calculation  ia  this  case  is  encumbered  with  parallax,  like  those  of  eclipses  of  the  sua. 
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inconvenience,  mr.  Chriftopher  Irvin  invented  what  he  called  a  marine  chair.  This 
chair  was  tried  by  mr.  Maflcelyne,  in  his  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  who  found  it  totally 
imprafticable  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it.  And  befides,  fince  all  methods  which 
depend  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  have  alfo  this  other  defeft,  that  they  can- 
not be  obferved  at  all  times,  it  becomes  a  great  defideratum  in  navigation  to  difcover 
feme  other  method  of  afcertaining  the  longitude  at  fea. 

It  is  well  known,  that  if  a  time-keeper  could  be  made  with  fufficient  accuracy,  fo 
as  to  keep  exa£l  time,  by  having  fuch  a  clock  or  watch  on  board,  the  longitude  might 
be  eafily  determined ;  for,  by  finding  the  time  of  the  day  at  any  other  place,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  time  then  fhovvn  by  fuch  a  machine,  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween thofe  places  will  be  determined.  The  ingenious  mr.  Harrifon,  a  few  years 
fince,  completed  fuch  a  time-keeper,  which  was  found  upon  trial,  to  anfwer  even  be- 
yond the  moft  fanguine  expedations;  and  he  accordingly  received  ten  thoufand  pounds 
from  the  Britilh  government,  as  a  reward  for  his  difcovery. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is'eq^ual  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon 
of  that  place;  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  lati- 
tude; that  is,  to  what  the  latitude  wants  of  ninety  degrees. 

2.  1  hofe  places  which  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude,  it  being  there  that  the^     ^ 
latitude   begins;    and   thofe  places  which   lie  on  the  firft   meridian  have   no   longi-^* 
tude.  It  being  there  that  the  longitude  begins.     Confequently,  that  particular  place- 

of  the  earth,  where  the  firft  meridian  interfe£ts  the  equator,  has  neither  longitude  nor 
latitude. 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  in  refpefl  of  time, 
and  are  equally  deprived  of  it. 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  nights  equally  long,  that  i«, 
twelve  hours  each,  at  all  times  of  the  year;  for,  although  the  fun  declines  alternately 
from  the  equator  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  fouth,  yet,  as  the  horizan  cf  the 
equator  cuts  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  declination  in  halves,  the  fun  mufl  aKvays 
continue  above  the  horizon  for  one  half  a  diurnal- tevolutiott  about  the  earth,  and  for 
the  other  half  below  it. 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth,  between  .the  equatorand  poles,  the  days  and  nights 
are  equally  long,  viz..  twelve  hoars  each,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinodlal;  for,  in 
all  the  elevations  of  the  pole,  ihort  of  ninety  degrees  (which  is  the  greateft),  one,  half " 
of  the  equator  will  be  above  the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

6    The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any  place  betweer;  the, 
equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the  fun  enters  the  figns  '^  Aries  and  ^  Lihra'; 
for,  in  every  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  equator,   the  lefs  is  the  difterence  between  ih^ 
length  of  its  days  and  nights ;  and  the  more  remote,  the  contrary;  the  ciicles  which 
the  fun  defcr^bes  in  the  heavens  every  twenty-four  hours,  being  cut  more  nearly  eq-asl : 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  more  unequal  in  the  latter. 

8.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude,  however  long  or  fhort 
the  day  and  night  be  at  any  one  "of  thefe  places,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it  is  then 
of  the  fatne  length  at  all  the  reft ;  for,  in  turning  the  globe  round  its  axis  (when 
reftified  according  to  the  fun's  declination^,  all  thefe  places  will  keep  equally  long 
above  or  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between  the  tropics;  to  thoTe 
under  the  tropics,  once  a  year,  but  never  any  wh?re  elfe.     For  there  can  be  na  nlac-r.- 
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between  the  tropics,  but  there  will  be  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  whofe  declination 
from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place  ;  and  but  one  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic which  has  a  declination  equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that  point 
of  the  ecliptic  touches :  and  as  the  fun  never  goes  without  the  tropics,  he  can  never  be 
vertical  to  any  place  that  lies  without  them. 

lo.  In  all  places  lying  exactly  under  the  polar  circles,  the  fun,^  when  he  is  in  the 
n£are{l  tropic,  coi.tinues  twenty-four  hours  above  the  horizon,  without  fetting ;  be- 
caufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And.  when  the  fun  is  in  the  far- 
theft  tropic,  he  is,  for  the  fame  length  of  time,  without  riiing;  becaufe  no  part  of 
that  tropic  is  above  the  horizon.  At  all  other  times  of  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fets 
there  as  in  other  places ;  becaufe  all  the  circles  that  can.be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, between  the  tropics,  are  more  or  lefs  cut  by  the  horizon,  as  they  are  farther 
from,  or  nearer  to,  that  tropic  which  is  all  above  the  horizon;  and  when  the  fun  is 
not  in  either  of  the  tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe.  mufl:  be  in  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 

circles. 

1  r.  Ta  all  places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle, 
the  longeft  day  and  fliortefl  night  is,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  northern  tropic;  and 
the  fhorteft  day  and  longeft  night  is,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  tropic;  becaufe 
no  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  fo  much  above  the  horizon,  and  fo  little  below  it, 
as  the  northern  tropic;  and  none  fo  little  above  it,  and  fo  much  below  it,  as  the 
fouthern.     In  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  contrary  is  the  cafe. 

12.  In  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the  fun  appears  for  fome 
number  of  days  (or  rather  diurnal  revolutions)  without  fetting  ;  and,  at  the  oppofite 
time  of  the  year,  without  rifing;  becaufe  fome  part  of  the  ecliptic  never  fets  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part  never  rifes  in  the  latter.  And  the 
nearer  to,  or  the  more  remote  from  the  pole,  thefe  places  are,  the  longer  or  fliorter  is 
the  fun's  continual  prefence  or  abfence. 

13.  If  a  fliip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the  earth  eaftward  to  the  fame 
port  again,  whatever  time  (he  takes  to  perform  her  voyage,  the  people  on  board  in 
reckoning  their  time,  will  gain  one  complete  day  at  their  return,  or  count  one  day 
more  than  thofe  who  refide  at  the  fame  port ;  becaufe  by  going  contrary  to  the  fun's 
diurnal  motion,  and  being  forwarder  every  evening  than  they  were  in  the  morning, 
their  horizon  will  get  fo  much  the  fooner  above  the  fetting  fun  than  if  they  had  kept 
for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  pbce.  And  thus,  by  cutting  off  a  part  proporti- 
onable to  their  own  motion,  from  the  length  of  every  day,  they  will  gain  a  complete 
day  of  that  fort  at  their  return;  without  gaining  one  moment  of  abfolute  time  more 
than  is  elapfed,  during  their  courfe,  to  the  people  at  the  port.  If  they  fail  weftward, 
they  will  reckon  one  day  lefs  than  the  people  at  the  port ;  becaufe,  by  gradually  fol- 
lowing the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  they  will  keep  him  each  particular 
day  fo  much 'longer  above  their  horizon  as  anfwers  to  that  day's  courfe;  and  thereby 
they  cut  off  a  whole  day  in  reckoning,  at  their  return,  without  lofing  one  moment  of 

abfolute  time.  .        r  j  r  -i 

Hence,  if  two  fl:iips  (hould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any  port,  and  fail  round 
the  globe,  one  eaftward  and  the  other  weftward,  and  meet  at  the  fame  port  on  any  day 
whatever,  they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckoning  their  time,  at  their  return. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

THE  conftituent  parts  of  the  earth  are  two,  land  and  ivater.  ^  The  parts  of  the 
land  are  continents,  iflands,  peninfulas,  ifthmufes,  promontories,  capes,  coafts, 
mountains,  &c.  The  land  is  divided  into  two  great  contineiits  (befides  the  iflaiids) 
viz.  the  eajlern  and  zvejiern.     The  eaftern  is  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Europe, 
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or  the  north-weft  ;  Alia,  or  the  north-eaft  ;  and  Africa  (which  is  joined  to  Afia  by  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez,  60  miles  over)  on  the  fouth.  The  weftern  continent  confifts  of 
North  and  South  America,  joined  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  fixty  or  feventy  miles 
broad. 

A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  feveral  countries  or  nations,  with- 
out  any  entire  feparation  of  its  parts  by  water  ;  as  An^erica.  An  ijland  is  a  fmaller 
part  of  land,  wholly  furrounded  by  water  ;  as  Great-Britain.  A  peninsula  is  atracl  of 
land  furrounded  by  water,  except  at  one  narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbour- 
ing continent ;  as  the;  Morea  in  Greece:  and  that  neck  of  land  which  fo  joins  it,  is 
called  an  ijlhmus  ;  as  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  which  unites  Africa  to  Afia,  and  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien  which  unites  North  and  South  America.  A  promontory  is  a  hill,  or  point  of 
land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the  fea,  the  end  of  which  is  called  a  cape ;  as  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hop?.  A  coajl  or  Jhore  is  that  part  of  a  country  which  borders  on  the  fea-fide. 
Mountains,  vallies,  woods,  defarts,  plains,  &c.  need  no  defcription.  The  moft  remark- 
able are  taken  notice  of  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

The  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas,  lakes,  ftraits,  gulfs,  bays,  or  creeks,  rivers, 
&c.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three  extenfive  oceans  (befides  lefler  feas,  which  are 
only  branches  of  thefe)  viz.  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacijic,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  At- 
lantic Ocean  divides  the  eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  and  is  three  thoufand  miles 
wide.  The  Pacific  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  about  ten  thouland  miles  over. 
The  Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  Eaft-Indies  and  Africa,  being  about  three  thou- 
fand miles  wide. 

An  ocean  is  a  great  and  fpacious  colle6lion  of  water,  without  any  entire  feparation 
of  its  parts  by  land;  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A.  fea  is  a  fmaller  coUeQion  of  water 
which  communicates  with  the  ocean,  confined  by  the  land;  as  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea.  A  lake  is  a  large  colledion  of  water,  entirely  furrounded  by  land ; 
as  the  lake  Erie,  lake  Ontario.  A  Jirait  is  a  narrow  part  of  the  fea,  reftrained  or 
lying  between  two  ftiores,  and  opening  a  paflage  out  of  one  fea  into  another  ;  as  the 
ikraic  of  Gibralter,  or  that  of  Magellan.  This  is  fometimes  called  a  found ;  as  the 
Baltic  found.  A  gulf  is  a  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the  land,  and  furrounded 
by  it,  except  at  the  palTage  whereby  it  communicates  with  the  fea  or  ocean  If  a 
gulf  be  very  large,  it  is  called  an  inland  fea  ;  as  the  Mediterranean  :  if  it  does  not 
go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay  ;  as  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  :  if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  creek, 
Aaven,  flation^  or  road  for  fliips  ;  as  Milford  Haven.  Rivers,  canals,  brooks,  &c. 
need  no  defcription;  for  thefe  fmaller  divifions  of  water,  like  thofe  of  land,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  moft  countries,  and  every  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  bv 
them.  But,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  remembrance  of  the  great  parts  of  land  and 
water  which  we  have  defcribed,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  ft:rong  analogy 
or  refemblance  between  them. 

The  defcription  of  a  continent  refembles  that  of  an  ocean.  An  ifland  encompafted 
with  water  refembles  a  lake  encompafled  with  land.  A  peninfula  of  land  is  like  a  galf 
or  inland  fea.  A  promontory,  or  cape  of  land,  is  like  a  bay  or  creek  of  the  fea. 
And  an  ifthmus,  whereby  two  lands  are  joined,  refembles  a  ftrait  which  unites  one 
fea  to  another. 

To  this  defcription  of  the  divifions  of  the  earth,  rather  than  add  an  enumeration  of 
the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  correfponds  to  them,  and  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  fliall  fubjoin  a  table,  exhibiting  the  fuperficial 
contents  of  the  whole  globe  in  fquare  miles,  fixty  to  a  degree,  and  alfo  of  the  feas  and 
unknown  parts,  the  habitable  earth,  the  four  quarters  or  continents;  likewife  of  the 
great  empires  and  principal  iflands,  which  Ihall  be  placed  as  they  are  fubordinate  to 
one  another  in  magnitude. 
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36,000 1  bUye 
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I 


^      To  these  islands  may  be  added  the  following,  which  have  latey  been  discovered,  or  more  fullyl 

f  explored.     Their  exact  dimensions  are  not  ascertained  ;  but  they    may  be  arranged  in  the  fol-m 
lowing  order,  according  to  their  magnitude,  beginning  at  the  largest,  which  is  supposed  to  be!^ 
^nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  continent  of  F^urope.  ^ 

%  New  Holland,  Otaheite,  or  King  George's  Island,  C 

^  New  Guinea,  Friendly  Islands,  ^ 

C  New  Zealand,  Marquesas,  S 

a  New  Caledonia,  Easter,  or  Davis's  Island.  « 

S  New  Hebrides,  ^ 

We  cannot  finifh  the  theory  of  the  earth,  without  confideriiig  winds  and  tides, 
from  which  the  changes  that  happen  on  its  furface  principally  arife. 

Winds.]  The  earth  is  every  where  furrounded  by  a  fine  iovifible  fluid,  which 
extends  feveral  miles  above  its  furface,  and  is  called  Air.  It  is  found  by  experiments, 
thatafmall  quantity  of  air  is  capable  of  being  expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very  large 
fpace,  or  to  be  compreffed  into  a  much  fmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.  The 
general  caufe  of  the  expanfion  of  air,  is  heat  ;  the  general  caufe  of  its  contraction,  is 
cold.  Hence,  if  any  part  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  receive  a  greater  degree  of  cold  or 
heat  than  it  had  before,  its  parts  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  expanded  or  comprefled. 
But  when  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  call  it  ivind  in  general ;  and  a  breeze,  gale,  or  ftorm, 
according  to  the  quicknefs  or  velocity  of  that  motion.     Winds,  therefore,  which  are 


*  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  known 
v.'orld,  have  been  computed  at  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-three  millions.  The  calculation  must  be  ex- 
tremely vague  and  erroneous  ;  we,  however,  an- 
nex it.  Let  the  reader  exercise  his  ov/n  judg- 
ment on  it. 
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commonly  confidered  as  things  extremely  variable  and  uncertain,  depend  on  a  gene- 
ral caufe,  and  aft  veith  more  or  lefs  uniformity,  in  proportion  as  the  aftion  of  this 
caufe  is  more  or  lefs  conftant.  It  is  found  by  obfervations  made  at  fea,  that  from  thir- 
ty degrees  north  latitude  to  thirty  degrees  fouth,  there  are  conftant  eafl  winds  through- 
out the  year,  blowing  on  the  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  called  the  Trade  Winds. 
Tliis  is  occafioned  by  the  aftion  of  the  fun,  which,  in  moving  from  eaft  to  weft, 
heats,  and  confequently  expands  the  air  immediately  under  him  ;  by  which  means,  a 
ftream  or  tide  of  air,  always  accompanies  him  in  his  courfe,  and  occafions  a  perpe- 
tual eaft  wind  within  thefe  limits.  This  general  caufe  is  modified  by  a  number  of 
particulars,  the  explication  of  which  would  be  too  tedious  and  complicated  for  our 
prefent  plan  ;  which  is,  to  mention  fads  rather  than  theories. 

It  is  liicewife  found,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean,  which  are  not  more 
than  two  hundred  leagues  from  land,  there  are  periodical  winds,  called  Monfoom,  which 
blow  half  the  year  in  one  direftion,  and  half  the  year  in  another.  At  the  change  of 
thefe  Monfoons,  which  always  happens  at  the  equinoxes,  there  are  terrible  ftorms  of 
thunder,  lightning,  wind  and  rain.  It  is  difcovered,  alfo,  that  in  the  fame  latitudes, 
there  is  another  kind  of  periodical  winds,  which  blow  from  the  land  in  the  night  and 
great  part  of  the  morning,  and  from  the  fea  about  noon,  till  midnight.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, do  not  extend  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  fliore.  Near  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  always  from  the  .eaft,  fouth-weft,  or  fouth.  On  the  coaft 
of  Peru,  in  South-America,  the  winds  blow  conilantly  from  the  fouth-weft.  Beyond 
the  latitude  of  thirty  north  and  fouth,  the  winds  are  m.ore  variable,  though  they 
blow  oftener  from  the  weft  than  any  other  point.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,,  and  between  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternmoft 
■of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  there  is  a  traft  of  fea  condemned  to-ferpetual  calms,  at- 
tended with  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  rains,  that  this  fea  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Rains, 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  is  meant  the  regular  motion  of  the  fea,  according  to  which 
it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  doftrine  of  the  tides  remained 
in  obfcurity  tiH  fir  Ifaac  Newton  explained  it  by  his  great  principle  of  gravity  or 
attraftion  ;  for,  having  demonftrated  that  there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies,  within  the 
folar  fyftem,  by  which  they  mutually  draw  or  attraft  one  another,  in  proportion  to 
their  diftance ;  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  are  immediately  below 
the  moon  muft  be  drawn  towards  it,  and  confequently  wherever  the  moon  is  nearly 
vertical  the  fea  wiil  be  raifed,  which  occafions  the  flowing  of  the  tide  there.  A  fimi- 
lar  reafon  occafions  the  flowing  of  the  tide  likewife  in  thofe  places,  where  the  moon 
is  in  the  nadir,  and  which  muft  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former  ;  for,  in  the 
hemifphere  fartheft  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir  being  lefs  attracted  by  her 
than  any  other  parts  which  are  nearer  to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towards  the  earth's  centre, 
and  confequently  muft  be  higher  than  the  reft.  Thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  moon  appears  on  the  horizon,  or  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the 
zenith  and  nadir,  will  have  low  water  ;  for,  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  rife 
a  the  lame  time,  the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood  will  prefs  towards  thofe  places, 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  to  fupply  the  places  of  thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame 
way,  and  fo  on  to  the  places  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  where 
the  water  will  be  loweft.  By  combining  this  doftrine  with  the  diurn:il  motion  of  the 
earth  we  ftiail  be  fenfible  of  the  reafon  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  every  place  on  the  globe. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  that  is,  about  the  times 

of  new   and  full  moon,  and  are  called y^r/«g  tides  ;  for,  at  thefe  times,  the  aftion  of 

both  the  fun  and  moon  is  united,  and  draws  in  the  fame  ftrait  line,  and  confequently 

the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated.       At  the  conjunftioD,  or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are 

Voh  1.  •*(K)** 
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on  the  fame  fide  of  the  earth/  they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenhh, 
and  confequently  in  the  nadir  ;  and  at  the  oppofition,  or  when  the  earth  is  between 
the  fun  and  moon,  while  one  occafions  high  water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  other 
does  the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  about  the  firft 
and  lafl:  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  are  called  neap  tides  ;  for,  in  thefe  quarters,  the 
fun  raifes  the  waters  where  the  moon  deprelTes  them,  and  depreffes  where  the  moon 
raifes  them  ;  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occafioned  by  the  difference  by  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moon,  which  is  nearefl  us,  prevails  over  that  of  the  fun.  Thefe  things 
would  happen  uniformly,  were  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  covered  whh  water  ; 
but,  fmce  there  is  a  multitude  of  iflnnds,  and  continents,  which  interrupt  the  natural 
courfe  of  the  water,  a  variety  of  appearances  are  to  be  met  whh  in  different  places, 
which  cannot  be  explained  without  regarding  the  fituation  of  ihores,  ftraits,  and  other 
objedts,  which  have  a  fliare  in  producing  them. 

Currents.]  There  are  frequently  flreams  or  currents  in  the  ocean,  which  impel 
fliips  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe.  There  is  a  current  between  Florida 
and  the  Bahama  iflands,   which  always  runs  from  fouth  to  north. 

This  is  called  the  Gulfjiream,  which  is  probably  generated  by  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  water  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  America  between  the  tropics,  by  the  trade 
winds  which  conftantly  blow  there.  This  vafl  quantity  of  water  runs  down  in  a 
ftrong  current  through  the  Weft-India  iflands  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  from 
thence,  iffuing  through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  proceeds  along  the  coafts  to  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  where  it  turns  off  towards,  and  runs  down  through,  the  weftern 
iflands.  From  the  tnermometer,  it  appears,  that  the  flream  is  always  warmer  than 
the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fo  vaft  a  body  of  deep 
warm  water,  feveral  leagues  wide,  coming  from  between  the  tropics,  and  iffuing 
thence  into  the  northern  feas,  fhould  retain  its  warmth  longer  than  the  twenty  or 
thirty  days  required  for  its  pafling  the  banks  of  Newfound'and.  Tfie  quantity  is  too 
great,  nnd  it  is  too  deep  to  be  fuddenly  cooled  by  pafBng  under  a  cooler  air.  The  air 
immediately  over  it,  however,  may  receive  fo  much  warmth  from  it,  as  to  be  rare- 
fied and  to  rife,  being  rendered  lighter  than  the  air  on  each  fide  of  the  flream  j  hence 
thofe  airs  muft  flow  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  rifing  warm  air,  and  meeting  with 
each  other,  form  thofe  tornadoes  and  water-fpouts  frequently  met  with,  and  feen 
near  and  over  the  ftream  ;  and  as  the  vapour  from  a  cup  of  tea,  in  a  warm  room, 
and  the  breath  of  an  animal  in  the  fame  room,  are  hardly  vifible,  but  become  per- 
ceptible immediately  when  out  in  the  cold  air  ;  fo  the  vapour  from  the  gulf-flream,  in 
warm  latitudes,  is  fcarcely  vifible  ;  but  when  it  comes  into  the  cool  air  from  New- 
foundland, it  is  condenfed  into  fogs  for  which  thofe  parts  are  fo  remarkable. 

The  power  of  wind  to  raife  water  above  its  common  level  in  the  fea,  is  known  in 
America,  by  the  high  tides  occafioned  in  all  our  fea-ports,  when  a  ftrong  north-eafler 
blows  againfl  the, gulf-flream. 

The  conclufion  from  thefe  remarks  is,  that  as  it  mufl  greatly  impede  a  f})ip  which, 
through  its  captain's  ignorance,  is  ftemming  this  current  againll  her,  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour  ;  fo  a  veffel  from  Europe  to  North  America  may  fhorten  her  paf- 
fage  by  avoidincj  the  flream,  in  which  the  thermometer  will  be  ufeful  j  and  a  veffel 
from  America  to  Europe  may  derive  equal  advantage  by  keeping  in  it.* 

A  current    runs   conflantly   from    the    Aslanric,    through   the  flrahs   of  Gibraltar, 
into  the  Mediterranean.      A  current  fets  out  of  the   Baltic  fea,  through  the  found  or 
flrait  between   Sweden   and   Denmark,    into  the    Britifh  channel ;  fo  that   there  are ' 
no  tides  in  the  Baltic.      About  fmall  iflands  and  head  lands  in  the  middle  of  the 

*  The  reader  ni?.y  Tee  more  upon  this  fubjefl:  (extremely  interefting  to  mariners)  in  dr.  Franklia^'s 
philofophical  papers,  where  he  will  had  a  chart  ot  thisftreain. 
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ocean,  the  tides  rife  very  little  ;  but  in  fome  bays,  and  about  the  mouths  of  rivers 
they  rile  from  twejve  to  fifty  feet. 

Maps."]  A  map  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  of  it,  on  a  plane  fur- 
face.  Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  pi6iure  does  from  a  flatue. 
The  globe  truly  reprefents  the  earth  ;  but  a  map  reprefents  it  only  as  a  plane  furface 
does  one  that  is  fpherical.  But,  although  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exactly  by 
one  map,  yet,  by  means  of  feverai,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude,  the  reprefentation  will  not  fall  much  {hort  of  the  globe  for  exadnefs  ;  be- 
caufe  fuch  maps  if  joined  together,  would  form  a  fpherical  convex  nearly  as  round 
as  the  globe. 

Cardinal  points.]  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper  part  of  the  map  ;  the 
fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the  north  ;  the  eaft  is  on  the  right  hand,  the  face 
being  turned  to  the  north  ;  and  the  weft  on  the  left  hand,  oppofite  to  the  eaft.  From 
the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridians,  or  lints  of  longitude  ;  and  from  fide  to  fide, 
parallels  of  latitude.  The  outermoft  of  the  meiidians  and  parallels  are  marked  with 
degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  fcale  of  miles  common- 
ly placed  in  one  corner  of  the  map,  the  fituation,  diftance,  &c.  of  places,  may  be 
found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  Thus,  to  find  the  diftance  of  two  places,  fuppofe 
London  and  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafure  the  fpace  between  them 
with  the  compaffes,  and  to  apply  this  diftance  to  the  fcale  of  miles  ;  which  ftiows  that 
London  is  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  dittant  from  Paris.  If  the  places  lie  directly 
north  or  fouth,  eaft  or  weft,  from  one  another,  we  have  only  to  obferve  the  degrees 
on  the  meridian  and  parallels,  and  by  turning  thefe  into  miles,  we  obtain  the  diftance 
without  meafurinff.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by  black  lines,  and  wider  to- 
wards the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or  fpring.  Mountains  are  fketched  on  maps, 
as  on  a  picture.  Forefts  and  woods  are  reprelented  by  a  kind  of  fhrub  ;  bogs  and 
moraffes,  by  fhades  ;  fands  and  {hallows  are  defcribed  hy  fmall  dots  ;  and  roads  ufu- 
ally  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours,  the  depth  of  water  is  fometimes  exprefled 
by  figures  reprefenting  fathoms. 

Length  of  miles  in  different  countries.]  There  is  fcarcely  a  greater  varie- 
ty in  any  thing,  than  in  this  fort  of  meafure.  Not  only  thofe  of  feparate  countries 
differ,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifh,  but  thofe  of  the  fame  country  vary,  in  the 
different  provinces,  and  all  coaimonly  from  the  ftandard.  Thus  the  common  Englifti 
mile  differs  from  the  ft  itute  mile,  and  the  French  have  three  forts  of  leagues.  We 
fhall  here  give  the  miles  of  feverai  countries,  compared  with  the  Englifh*  by  dr.  Hal- 
ley. 

The  Englifti  ftatute  mile  confifts  of  five  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty  yards,  or  eight  furlongs. 

The  Rufiian  vorft  is  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  Englifh  mile. 

The  Turkifh,  Ita'ian,  and  old  Roman  leffer  mile,  are  nearly  one  Englifh. 

The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  Engliih. 

The  Scotch  and  Irifh  mile  are  about  an  Englifh  mile  and  a  half. 

The  Indian  is  almoft  three  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,    spanifti,  and  Polilh,  are  about  three  and  half  Engliih. 

The  German  is  more  than  four  Englifh. 

The  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian,  are  from  five  to  fix  Englifh, 

The  French  common  league  is  near  three  Engliih,  and 

The  Englifh  marine  league  is  three  Englifh  miles. 

*  The  American  and  Englifla  miles  are  the  farne>. 
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P    A    R    T      II. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Nations,  Laws,  Government,  and  Commerce. 

TO  prepare  the  reader  for  entering  upon  the  particular  hiflory  of  each  country, 
which  we  fhall  defcribe,  it  has  been  thought  neceflary  to  place  before  his  eye  a 
general  view  of  the  hiilory  of  mankind,  from  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  to  the  re- 
formation, during  the  i  6ch  century.  By  a  hiftory  of  the  world,  we  do  not  mean  a 
mere  lift  of  dates,  which,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  is  a  thing  extremely  infignificant ; 
but  an  account  of  the  mod  interefting  and  important  events  which  have  happened 
among  mankind  ;  with  the  caufes  v/hich  have  produced,  and  the  efFe£ls  which  have 
followed  from  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  itfelf,  and  indifpenfibly 
requifite  to  the  proper  comprehenfion  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce,  government, 
arts,  and  manners,  in  any  particular  country  ;  which  may  be  called  commercial  and 
political  geography  ;  and  which,  undoubtedly,  conllitutes  the  moft  ufeful  branch  of 
that  fcience. 

It  appears,  in  general,  from  the  firft  chapters  in  Genefis,  that  the  world,  before 
the  deluge,  was  extremely  populous;  and  that  mankind  had^made  confiderable  im- 
provement in  the  arts,  and  become  extremely  vicious  both  in  their  fentiments  and 
manners.      Their  wickednefs  gave  rife  to  a   memorable    catastrophe,  by   which  the 
whole  human   race,  except  Noah   and  his  family,  were  deftrcyed.    The 

Before  Christ,    j    i  ^       i        '  •      ^i         ^     ^  l  r     i  •  i  i  i  i 

2548.        ueiuge  took  place  m  the  1050th  year  or  this  world,  produced  a  very  great 

change  on  the  foil  and  atmofphere  of  the  globe,  and  gave  them  a  form 
lefs  friendly  to  the  frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body.  Hence  the  abridg;ement 
of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  formidable  train  of  difeafes  which  hath  ever  fince  made 
fuch  havoc  in  the  world.  A  curious  part  of  hiftory  follows  that  of  the  deluge,  the 
repeopling  the  earth,  and  the  rifmg  of  a  ne^v  generation  from  the  ruins  of  the 
former.  The  memory  of  the  three  fons  of  Noah,  the  nrft  founders  of  nations,  was 
long  preferved  among  their  feveral  defcendants.  Japhet  continued  famous  among 
the  wertern  nations,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Japetus  ;  the  Hebrev.s  paid  an 
equal  veneration  to  Shem,  who  was  the  founder  of  their  race  ;  and,  among  the 
Egyptians,  Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hammon. 
It  appear^,  that  hunting  was  the  principal  occupation  for  fome  centuries  after  the 
deluge.  The  world  teemed  with  wild  beafts  ;  and  the  great  heroifm  of  thofe  times 
confifted  in  deftroying  them.     Hence  Nimrod  acquired  renown  ;  and  was  enabled  to 

obtain  an  authority  over  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  found,  at  Babylon,  the 
2247.        ^^^  monarchy  whofe  oripjn  is  particularly  mentioned  in  hiftory.     Not  long 

after,  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was  laid  by  Ailur  ;  and  in  Egypt,  the 
four  governments  of  Ihebais,  Theri,  Memphis,  and  Tanis,  began  to  aflume  fome 
appearance  of  form  and  regularity.    As  mankind  continued  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  and 

to  feparate  from  each  other,  the  tradition  concerning  the  true  God  was  ob- 
1921.        literated  and  obfcured.     This  ocrafioned  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  be  the 

father  of  a  chofen  people.  From  this  period,  the  hillory  of  ancient  nations 
begins  a  little  to  expand  itfelf;  and  we  learn  feveral  particulars  of  importance. 

Mankind  had  net  long  been  united  into  focieties,  before  they  difcovered  an  inclina- 
tion to  opprels  and  deftroy  one  another.  Chedorlaomei,  king  of  the  Elamires,  foon 
became  a  robber  and  a  conqueror.  His  force,  however,  muft  not  have  been  very 
great,  fince,  in  one  of  thefe  expeditions,    Abraham,  afliited  only  by  his  houfehold,  fet 
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upon  him  in  his  retreat,  and,  after  a  fierce  en:^agrement,  recovered  all  the  Tpoll  that 
had  been  taken.  Abraham  was  foon  after  obliged  by  famine  to  leave  Ciruari,  the 
coanrry  where  God  had  com  nanded  him  to  fettle,  atij  to  go  into  Egyot.  The  par- 
ticular [governments  into  which  this  cou  try  was  divided,  were  now  united  under 
^ne  powerful  prince  ;  and  llam,  who  led  the  coiony  into  E;^ypt,  had  become  the 
ounder  of  an  empire.  We  are  not,  however,  to  ima;/ine,  that  all  the  laws  adopted 
in  Egypt,  and  which  had  been  admired  for  their  wifdom,  were  the  work  of  this 
early  age.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  many  fucceflive  princes,  who  laboured  for 
their  edablifhment  and  perfection.  But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  two  centuries  after,  the 
fir (t  principles  of  civil  order  and  regu'ar  government  leem  to  have  been  tolerably  un- 
derflood  among  the  Egyptians.  I'he  country  was  divided  into  feveral  di  tricls,  or 
feparate  departments  ;  and  councils,  compol'ed  of  experienced  and  felecl  perfons, 
were  eflabliihed  f'r  the  management  of  public  affairs.  'I'hefe  fads,  though  of  an 
ancient  date,  lieferve  our  particular  attention.  It  is  from  the  Egyptians  that  many  of 
the  arts,  both  of  elegance  and  utility,  have  been  handed  down,  in  an  uninterrupted 
chain  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  The  Egyptians  communicated  their  arts  to 
the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks  taught  the  Romms  many  improvements  both  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war  ;  which  the  Romans  have  tranfmuted  to  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  remained  feparate  for  feveral  cen- 
turies ;  but  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  the  kings  who  governed  them,  except 
that  of  Ninus,  the  fucceffor  of  Affur  ;  who,  fired  by  the  deitruclive  and  accu  fed 
fpirit  of  conqueft,  extended  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  added  Babylon  to  his  do- 
minions, and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Aflyrian  empire,  kept  Afia  under  the  yoke  for  many  ages. 

Javan,  fon  of  Japhet,  was  the  ftock  from  whom  the  Greeks  are  defcended.  Javan 
eflabliihed  himfelf  in  the  iflands  on  the  weftern  coait  of  Afia  Minor,  v/hence  fome 
wanderers  probably  palled  over  into  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  near  Corinth, 
founded  by  the  Pelafgi,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  before 
Chrilt  2090.  To  thefe  firft  inhabitants  Succeeded  a  colony  from  Egypt,  who,  about 
two  thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  under  the 
name  of_  Titans,  endeavoured  to  eftabiifh  monarchy  in  that  country,  and  to  introduce 
into  it  the  laws  and  civil  policy  of  the  Egyptians.  But  the  empire  of  the  Titans  was 
foon  diflblved  ;  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  feem  at  this  time  to  have  been  as  rude 
and  barbarous  as  any  people  in  the  world,  again  funk  into  their  lawlefs  and  fava^e 
manner  of  life.  Several  colonies,  however,  foon  after  paffed  over  from  Afia  into 
Greece,  and  by  remaining  in  that  country,  produced  a  more  confiderable  alteration 
in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  were  the  colo- 
,nies  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges  ;  of  whom  the  former  fettled  in  Argos,  and  the  -^g-^ 
latter  in  Attica.  We  know  very  little  of  Ogyges  or  his  fucceflbrs.  Thofe  of 
Inachus  endeavoured  to  unite  the  difperfed  and  Avandering  Greeks ;  and  their  endea- 
vours for  this  pufpofe  were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful. 

But  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifiaelites,  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  much  acquaint- 
ed during  thofe  ages.  Jacob  died,  according  to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  feventeea 
hundred  and  ninety-four  years  before  Chrift,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  only  fixteen  hundred  and  eighty  nine  years,  and  in  the  year  of  ^^3^' 
the  world,  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  This  is  a  remarkable  era 
with  refped  to  the  nations  of  heathen  antiquity  ;  and  concludes  that  period  of  time 
which  the  Greeks  confidered  as  altogether  unknown,  and  which  they  have  greatly 
disfigured  by  their  fabulous  narrations.  Let  us  regard  this  period,  then,  in  another 
point  of  view,  and  confider  what  we  can  learn  from  the  facred  writings,  with  refpect 
to  the  arts,  manners,  and  laws  of  ancient  nations. 

It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  to  confider  all  the  nations  of 
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antiquity  as  on  the  fame  footinpj.  They  find  fome  nations  extremely  rude  and  bar- 
barous ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  all  were  in  that  fituition.  Many,  falling  into 
the  oppofite  extreme,  on  finding  other  nations  acquain'ed  with  various  arts,  and  in 
a  pretty  advanced  ftate  of  civilization,  infer  from  hence  the  wifdom  of  the  firft  ages. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  as  much  difference  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  world,  in  point  of  art  and  refinement,  as  between  the  civilized  Ame-' 
ricans,  and  their  aboriginal  neis^hbours,  the  Indians.  Thofc  nations  who  fettled 
neareil  the  original  feat  of  mankind,  early  formed  themfelves  into  regular  focieties, 
and  made  improvements  in  thofe  arts  which  are  mofl  fubfervient  to  human  life.  Agri- 
culture was  a  common  employment  in  the  fir(t  ages  of  the  world.  In  the  time  of 
Jacob,  the  fig  tree  and  the  almond  were  well  known  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and 
the  inftruments  of  husbandry,  long  before  the  difcovery  of  them  in  Greece,  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  ancient 
cities,  both  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  whofe  foundation,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
afcends  to  the  remoteft  antiquity,  could  have  been  built,  unlefs  the  culture  of  the 
ground  had  been  praclifed  at  that  time.  Nations  which  live  by  hunting  or  pafturage 
only,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  feldom  fix  their  refidence  in  cities.  Commerce  na- 
turally follows  agriculture  ;  and  though  we  cannot  trace  the  fteps  by  which  it  was 
introduced  among  the  ancient  nations,  we  may,  from  detached  paflages  in  facred 
writ,  afcertain  the  prOgrefs  which  had  been  made  in  it  during  the  patriarchal  times. 
We  know,  from  the  hidory  of  civil  fociety,  that  the  commercial  intercourfe  between 
men  mull  be  pretty  confiderable,  before  the  metals  came  to  be  confidered  as  the 
medium  of  trade  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  cafe  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  relations  which  eftablifh  this  fact,  that  the  ufe  of  money 
had  not  been  of  ancient  date  ;  it  had  no  mark  to  afcertain  its  weight  or  finenefs  ; 
and  m  a  contrad  for  a  burying-place,  in  exchange  for  which  Abraham  gave  filver, 
the  metal  was  weighed  in  prefence  of  all  the  people.  As  commerce  improved,  and 
bargains  became  more  common,  the  quantity  of  filver  was  afrertained  by  a  particular 
niark,  which  faved  the  trouble  of  weighing  it.  It  appears,  from  the  hiftory  of  Jo- 
feph,  that  the  commerce  between  different  nations  was  in  his  time  regularly  carried 
on.  The  lihmaelites  and  iMidianites,  who  bought  him  of  his  brethren,  were  travel- 
ling merchants  who  carried  fpices,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities,  from  their 
own  country  into  Kgypt.  If  we  reflect,  that  the  commodities  of  Arabia  were  rather 
the  luxuries  than  the  converiences  of  life,  we  fhall  conclude,  that  Fgvpt  was  much 
improved  in  arts  ar>d  refinement  ;  for  people  do  not  think  of  luxuries,  until  the  ufe- 
ful  arts  have  made  high  advancement  among  them. 

In  fpeaising  of  commerce,  we  ought  to  dilHnguifli  between  the  fpecies  of  it  which 
if  carried  on  by  land,  or  inland  comm  rce,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  by  fea  ;  which 
lad:  kind  of  traffic  is  both  later  in  its  origin,  and  Hoover  in  its  progrefs.  The  people 
fettled  on  the  ccafls  of  Paieftine,  were  the  firft  in  the  world  among  whom  navigation 
was  made  fubfervient  to  commerce.  They  were  diftinguiftied  by  a  word,  which, 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  fignifies  mfrchantSy  and  are  the  fame  nation  afterwards  known 
to  the  Gree'sS,  by  the  name  of  Phoe  icians.  Inhabiting  a  barren  and  ungrateful 
foil,  they  exerted  themfelves  to  improve  their  fituation  by  cultivating  the  arts.  Com- 
merce was  their  capital  object  ;  and,  with  all  the  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity,  they 
are  regarded  as  inventors  of  whatever  is  fubfervient  to  it.  If  we  may  believe  He- 
rodotus, in  a  matter  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians  had,  at  a  very  early 
period,  navigated  the  coafts  of  Greece,  and  carried  off  the  daughter  of  Inachus. 

1  he  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  navi^ration,  imply  the  knowledge  of  feve- 
ral  others  ;  aftronomy,  for  inltance,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  neceffary  both  to  agriculture  and  navigation  ;  that  of  work- 
ing metals,  to  commerce  j  and  lb  of  other  arts.     It  had  been  a  cultora  among  other 
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nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  divide  time  into  the  portion  of  a  week, 
or  feven  days.  It  was  natural  for  thofe  nations  who  led  a  pafloral  life,  or  who  lived 
under  a  ferene  fky,  to  oblerve,  that  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon  were 
completed  nearly  in  four  weeks;  hence  the  divifion  of  a  month.  Thofe  people  w!io 
lived  by  agriculture,  and  who  were  acquainted  with  the  divifion  of  the  month,  would 
naiurally  remark,  that  twelve  of  theie  brought  back  the  fame  temperature  of  the 
air,  or  the  fame  feafons  ;  hence  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  lunar  year,  which 
has  every  where  taken  place  in  the  infancy  of  fcience.  I'his,  together  with  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  fixed  (lars,  which  mufl  have  been  very  ancient,  naturally  paved  the 
way  for  the  difcovery  of  the  fo/ar  year,  which  at  that  time  would  be  thought  an 
amazing  improvement  in  aflronomy.  But  with  regard  to  thofe  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  reniembered,  that  they  were  peculiar  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  nations  of  Afia.  Euroj)e  offers  a  frightful  fpeclaclc  during 
this  period.  The  Greeks,  v.'ho  in  later  ages  became  the  patterns  of  politenefs  and 
every  elegant  art,  were  then  a  lavage  race  of  men,  traverfmg  the  woods  and  wilds, 
inhabiting  rocks  and  caverns,  a  prey  to  wild  animals,  and   fometimes   to  one  another. 

We  might  naturally  expeft,  that  as  we  advance  forward  in  time,  the  hiftory  of 
the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and  Affyria  would  emerge  from  their  obfcurity.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  We  only  get  a  glimpfe  of  them,  and  they  difappear  en- 
tirely for  many  ages.  After  the  reign  of  Ninias,  who  fucceeded  Semiramis 
and  Ninus,  in  the  Affyrian  throne,  we  find  a  chafm  in  the  hifiory  of  this  em- 
pire, for  no  lefs  that  eight  hundred  years.  The  filence  of  ancient  hiftory  on 
this  fubjeO,  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Ninus,  whofe  lives  afforded  no  events  worthy  of  narration.  Wars  and  commotions 
are  unhappily  the  great  themes  of  the  hiftorian,  while  he  gentle  and  happy  reigns  of 
wife  princes  pafs  culpably  unobferved  and  unrecorded.  Sefoftris,  a  prince  of  won- 
derful abilities,  is  fuppofed  to  have  afcended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  Amenophis, 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  1492.  By  his  affiduity  and  attention,  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary eftablilhments  of  the  Egyptians  rectived  very  great  improvements.  Egypt,  in 
the  time  of  Sefoftris  and  his  immediate  fucceffors,  wa  ,  in  all  probability,  the  moft 
powerful  kingdom  upon  earth.  But  ancient  hiftory  often  excites  without  gratifying 
our  curi  Tity.  For,  from  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  in  the  year  be- 
fore Chrift  781,  we  hive  little  knowledge  of  even  the  names  of  the  intermediate 
princes.  If  we  judee,  however,  from  collateral  circumftances,  the  country  muit  ftill 
have  continued  in  a  flourifliing  condition  ;  for  Egypt  continued  to  pour  forth  her  co- 
lonies into  diftant  nations.  Athens,  the  feat  of  learning  and  policenefs,  owed 
its  foundation  to  Cecrops,  who  landed  in  Greece  with  an  Egyptian  colony, 
and  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  rough  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
From  the  inftitutions  which  Cecrops  eftabliihed  among  the  Athenians,  it  is  eafy  to 
infer  in  what  fituation  they  muft  have  lived  before  his  arrival.  '1  he  laws  of  marriage 
were  not  known  in  Greece  Cranaus,  who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Attica,  purfued  the  fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endeavoured,  by  wife  ^'^^q 
inftitutions,  to  bridle  the  turbulent  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 

Whilft  thefe  princes  ufed  their  endeavours  for  civilizing  this  corner  of  Greece,  the 
other  provinces,  into  which  this  country,  by  the  natural  boundaries  of  rocks,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  is  divided,  and  which  had  been  already  peopled  by  colonies  from 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  began  to  affume  fome  appearance  of  form  and  regularity. 
This  engaged  AmphiCi\  on  to  think  of  fome  expedient,  bv  which  he  mi^ht  unite  \-^S- 
in  one  plan  of  p  -litics  the  fevera!  independent  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  there- 
by deliver  them  from  thofe  inteftine  divifions,  which  muft  render  them  a  prey  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  hrft  enemy  who  might  think  proper  Xc  invade  them.  Ihefe  reflex- 
ions he  communicated  to  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  the  different  territories  j  and  by  his 
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eloquence  and  addrefs  engaged  twelve  cities  to  unite  tog;ether  for  their  mutual  prefer- 
vation.  Two  deputies  from  each  of  thefe  cities  aflembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermo- 
pyla,  and  compofed  what,  after  the  name  of  its  founder  was  called  the  Amphiclyouic 
council.  In  this  affembly,  whatever  related  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  confederacy 
was  difcuffed  and  finally  determined.  Amphidtyon,  likewife,  fenfible  that  thole  po- 
litical connexions  are  the  moll  lading  which  are  itrengthened  by  religion,  committed 
to  the  Amphi6lyons  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  riches,  which  frooi 
the  dedications  of  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle,  had  been  amafled.  'J'hi^  affembly, 
eonftituted  on  fuch  folid  foundations,  was  the  great  fpring  of  adion  in  Greece, 
while  that  country  preferved  its  independence  ;  and,  by  the  union  which  it  infpired 
among  the  Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend  their  liberties  againlt  all  the  force  of  the 
Perfian  empire. 

Confidering  the  circumftances  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  inftituted,  the  Amphi£^y- 
onic  council  is  -perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  political  eitablifhment  which  ever  took 
place  among  mankind.  In  the  year  before  Chrilt,  1322,  the  llthmian  games'were 
celebrated  at  Corinth,  and  in  1303,  the  famous  Olympic  games  by  Pelops  ;  which 
games,  together  with  the  Pythian  and  Nemean,  have  been  rendered  immortal  by 
the  genius  of  Pindar.  The  Greek  ftates,  which  formerly  had  no  connexion  with 
each  other,  except  by  mutual  inroads  and  hoitilities,  foon  began  to  act  with  con- 
cert, and  to  undertake  diilant  expeditions  for  the  general  intertif  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  obfcure  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  which  all 
Greece  appears  to  have  been  concerned.  The  objecf  of  the  argonauts  was 
laes^  t°  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  to  eltablifh  colonies  in  the  ad- 
jacent country  of  Colchis.  The  fhip  Argo,  which  was  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  is  the  only  one  particularly  taken  notice  of,  though  we  learn  from  Homer,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  that  feveral  were  employed  in  the  expedition.  The  fleet  of  the 
Argonauts,  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  conduded  it,  was  long  toffed  about  on 
different  coafls.  The  rocks,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fea,  oc- 
cafioned  great  labour.  'They  fent  forward  a  light  veffel,  which  paff:d  through,  but 
returned  with  the  lofs  of  her  rudder.  This,  in  the  fabulous  language  of  antiquity, 
is  expreffed  by  their  fending  out  a  bird  which  returned  with  the  lofs  of  its  tail,  and 
may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  allegorical  obfcurity  in  which  the  other  events  of  this 
expedition  are  involved.  The  fleet  at  length  arrived  at  ^on,  the  capital  of  Colchis, 
after  performing  a  voyage,  which,  confidering  the  condition  of  the  naval  art  du- 
ring this  age,  vias  not  lefs  important  than  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world  by 
our  modern  difcoverers.  From  this  expedition  to  that  againlt  Troy^  which  was  un- 
dertaken to  recover  Helen,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  Paris,  fon  of  the  Trojan  king,  the  Greeks  mult  have  made  fome  confider- 
able  progrefi  in  arts,  and  arms.  No  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  veffels  were 
employed  in  this  voyage,  each  of  which,  at  a  medium,  contained  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred men.  But  thefe  veffels  were  but  half  decked  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  iron 
entered  at  all  into  their  conflrudion.  If  we  add  to  thefe  circumftances,  that  the 
Greeks  had  not  the  ufe  of  the  faw,  an  inltrument  fo  neceffary  to  the  carpenter,  we 
may  readily  conceive  the  ftrength  and  elegance  of  this  fleet. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  ftate  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  let  us  examine  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  particular  countries  into  which  it  was  divided.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  preient  undertaking,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  country  only  that  we  can 
trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  government,  arts,  and  manners,  which  compofe 
fo  great  part  of  the  prefent  work.  There  appears  originally  to  have  been  a  very 
remarkable  refemblance  between  the  political  fituation  of  the  different  kingdoms 
of  Greece.  They  were  governed  each  by  a  chieftain,  who  was  their  leader  in  time 
of  war,  their  judge  in  time  of  peace,  and  who  prefided  in  the  adminiftration  of 
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their  religious  ceremonies.     This  prince,  however,  was  far  from  being  abfolute.     In 
each  fociety,  there   were  feveral  other  leader?,  whofe  infiuence  over  their  particular 
clans  or  tribes  was  not  lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  the  chieftain  over  his  immediate 
followers.     Thefe  captains  were  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  fometimes  with  their 
fovereign.     Such  a  fituation  was,  in  all  refpeds,  extremely  unfavourable.     Each  parti- 
cular  ftate  was,  in  miniature,  what  the  whoje  country  had  been  before  the  time  of  Am- 
phidyon.      They  required  the  hand  of  another  great  ftatefman,  to  combine  the  dif- 
cordant  materials,  and  form  them  into  -one  grand  whole.      Thefeus,  king  of  Attica, 
about  the  year  B.  C.  1234,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  exploits  of  valour 
and  ability.     He  faw  the  inconveniencies  to  which  his  country,  from  being  divided  into 
twelve  diftriiEls,  was  expofed  ;  and  conceived,  that  by  means  of  the  influence  of  his 
perfonal   character,    united  to  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invefled,  he  mi^ht  be 
able  to  remove  them.       For  this   purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  popularity 
among  the  peafants  and  artifans ;  he  detached,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the  different  tribe^; 
from  the  leaders  who  commanded  them  ;  abolifhed  the  courts  which  had  been  efUblifh- 
ed  in  different  parts  of  Attica,  and  appointed  one  council  hall   common   to  ail  the 
Athenians.     Thefeus,  however,  did  not  trufl  folely  to  the  force  of  political  regulations. 
He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  religious  prejudices ;  by  eftablidiing  comm.on  rites 
of  religion  to  be  performed  in   Athens,  and  by  inviting  thither,   ftrangers   from  all 
quarters,  by  the  profpeft  of  protedion  and  privileges,   he  raifed  this  city  from  an  in- 
confiderable  village  to  a  powerful  metropolis.      1  he  fplendour  of  Athens  and  of  The- 
feus, now  totally  eclipfed  that  of  the  other  villages,  and  their  particular  leaders.     All 
the  power  of  the  ftate  was  united  in  one  city,  and  under  one  fovereign.     The  petty 
chieftains,  who  had  formerly  occafioned  fo  much  confufion,   by  being  divefled  of  all 
influence  and  confideration,  became  humble  and  fubmifTivej  and  Attica  remained  un- 
der the  government  of  a  monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  fketch  of  the  origin  of  the  firft  monarchy  of  which  we  have  a  diftincl 
account,  and  may,  without  much  variation,  be  applied  to  the  other  flates  of  Greece. 
7  his  country,  however,  was  not  deflined  to  continue  long  under  the  government  of 
kings>  A  new  influence  arofe,  which,  in  a  fliort  time,  proved  too  powerful  both  for 
the  king  and  the  nobles.  Thefeusliad  divided  the  Athenians  into  three  diftinci  claffes; 
the  noblts,  the  artifans,  and  the  hufbandmen.  In  order  to  abridge  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobles,  he  had  beftowed  many  privileges  on  the  two  other  ranks  of  per- 
ibns.  This  p'an  of  politics  was  followed  by  his  fucceffors;  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Athenians,  partly  from  the  countenance  of  their  fovereign,  and  partly  from  the  pro- 
grefs  of  arts  and  manufadures,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  property, 
became  confiderable  and  independent.  Thtfe  circumftances  were  attended  With  a  re- 
markable effeft.  Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  prince  of  great  merit,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
1070,  the  Athenians  became  weary  of  the  regal  authority,  under  pretence  of  finding 
no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of  that  monarch,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death 
for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  abolifhed  the  regal  power,  and  proclaimed  that  none  but 
Jupiter  fhould  be  king  of  Athens. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  flates,  much  about  the  fame 
time,  affumed  the  republican  form.  Near  a  century  before  the  Trojan  war,  Cadmus, 
with  a  colony  from  Phoenicia,  had  founded  this  city,  which,  from  that  time,  had  been 
governed  by  kings-  But  the  lalt  fovereign  being  overcome  in  fingle  combat,  by  a 
neighbouring  prince,  the  Thebans  abolifhed  the  regal  power.  Till  the  days,  however 
of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  a  period  of  feven  hundred  years,  the  Thebans  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  the  republican  fpirit.  Other  cities  of  Greece,  after  the 
example  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  ereded  themfelves  into  republics.  But  the  revolu- 
tions of  Athens  and  Sparta,  two  rival  ftates,  which,  by  means  of  the  fuperiority  they 
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acquired,   gave  the  tone  to  the  mannets,  genius,  and  politics  of  the  C'   eks,  deferve 
our  principal  attention.     We  have  feen  a  tender  fhoot  of  liberty  Ipring  up  jn  the  city 
of  Athens,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Codrus,  its  laft  fovereign.     Th)s  {hoot  gradually  im- 
proved into  a  vigorous  plant;  and  it  cannot  but  be  agreeable  and  interefting,  to  ob- 
ferve  its  progrefs.     The  Athenians,  by  aboiifliing  the  name  of  king,  did  not  entirely 
fubvert  the  regal  authority.      Ihey  eftabliflied  a  perpetual  majiiftrare,  B,  C.  1070, 
who,  under  the  name  of  archon,   was  inverted  with  almoft  the  fame  rights  their  king 
had  enjoyed.      The   Athenians,   in  time,  became  fenfible  that  the  archonic  office  was 
too  lively  an  image  of  royalty  for  a  free  ftate.     After  it  had  continued,  therefore,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  endeavoured  to  leffen  its 
dignity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by  fhortening  its  duration.     The  firft  period 
affigned  for  the  continuance  of  the  archonlhip  in  the  fame  hands,  was  three  years.     But 
the  defire  of  the   Athenians  for  a  more  perfed  fyftem  of  freedom  than  had  hitherto 
been  eftablifhed,  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.     They  again  de- 
manded a  reduftion  of  the  power  of  their  archons;  and  it  was  determined,  B.  C  684, 
that  nine  annual  magiftrates  (hould  be  appointed  for  this  office.       Thefe  magiftrates 
were  not  only  chofen  by  the  people,  but  were  accountable  to  them  for  their  conduct  at 
the  expiration  of  their  office.     Thefe  alterations  were  too  violent  not  to  be  attended 
with  fome  dangerous  confequences.      The  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  their  freedom, 
broke  out  into  the  moft  unruly  and  licentious  behaviour.     No  written  laws  had  been 
as  yet  enaQed  in  Athens ;  and  it  was  hardly  poffible  that  the  ancient  cuftoms,  which 
were  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  in  part  abolifhed  by  the  fucceffive  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment, fhould  fufficiently  reftrain  the  tumultuary  fpirits  of  the  Athenians.      This  en- 
gaged the  wifer  part  of  the  citizens,  who  began  to  prefer  any  fyftem  of  government  to 
anarchy  and  confufion,  to  caft  their  eyes  on  Draco,  a  man  of  an  auftere  but  virtuous 
difpofition,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  for  compofing  a  fyftem  of  laws,  to  bridle  the  furious  and 
unruly  manners  of  their  countrymen.      Draco  undertook  the  office,  about  the  year 
628,  but  executed  it  with  fo  much  rigour,  that,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  hiftorian, 
"  his  laws  were  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood."     Death  was  the  indifcriminate 
punilhment  of  almoft  every  offence,  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were  found  to  be  a  remedy 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.     Affairs  again  returned  to  confufion  and  diforder,  and  remain- 
ed fo  till  the  time  of  Solon.     The  gentle  manners,  difinterefted  virtue  and  wifdom,  by 
which  this  fage  was  diftinguifhed,  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  charafter  adapted  to  the 
moft  important  of  all  offices,  the  giving  laws  to  a  free  people.     The  firft  ftep  of  his  le- 
giflation  was  to  abolifli   all  the  laws  of  Draco,  excepting  thofe  relative   to  murder. 
Death  was  continued  the  punifhment  of  this  crime ;  but  to  confider  other  offences  as 
equally  criminal,  was  to  confound  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  render  the 
law  ineffedual,  by  means  of  its  feverity.     Solon  next  proceeded  to  new-model  the  po- 
litical law;  and  his  eftablifhments  on  this  head  remained  among  the  Athenians,  while 
they  preferved  their  liberties.     He  divided  the  citizens  into  four  claffes,  according  to 
the  wealth  which  they  poffeffed  ;  and  the   pooreft  clafs  he  rendered  incapable  of  any 
public  office      They  had  a  voice,  however,  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  in  which 
all  matters  of  principal  concern  were  determined  in  the  laft  refort.     But,  left  this  affem- 
bly,  which  was  compofed  of  all  the  citizens,  (hould,  like  a  ftiip  with  too  many  fails,  be 
expoied  to  the  gufts  of  folly,  tumult,  and  diforder,  he  provided  for  its  fafety  by  the  two 
anchors  of  the  fenate  and  areopagus.     The  firft  of  thefe  courts  confifted  of  four  hun- 
dred perfons,  an  hundred  out  of  each  tribe  of  the  Athenians,  who  prepared  all  impor- 
tant bufinefs  that  came  before  the  affernbly  of  the  people;  the  fecond,  though  but  a 
court  of  juftice,  gained  great  afcendancy  in  the  councils  of  the  republic. 

Such  was   the  fyftem  of  government  eftablifhed  by   Solon.     Upon  the  fame  plan 
moft  of  the  other  ancient  republics  were  eftabliflied.      To  enlarge  on  all  of  them. 
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therefore,  is  hardly  neceflary,  and  would  oblige  us  to  tranfgrefs  our  limits.  But  the 
government  of  Spaita,  or  Lacedccmon,  had  fomething  in  it  fo  peculiar,  that  the  great 
lines  of  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  a  fketch  of  this  kind.  Sparta,  like  the  other  ftates 
of  Greece,  was  originally  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  of  which  each 
was  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  its  own  immediate  chieftain.  Ltlex  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  Mrfl  king,  about  the  year  B.' C.  1516.  At  length  two  brothers,  Euridhenes,  and 
Procles,  getting  pofleffion  of  this  country,  became  conjunct  in  royalty;  and 
what  is  extremely  fingular,  their  pofterity,  in  the  dired  line,  continued  to  rule  ^j^^' 
jointly  for  nine  hundred  years,  ending  with  Cleomenes,  anno  two  hundred  and 
twenty  before  the  Chriltian  era.  The  Spartan  government,  however,  did  not  take 
that  fingular  form,  which  renders  it  fo  remarkable  until  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
the  celebrated  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  devifed  by  Lycurgus  agreed  with  ^g^' 
that  already  defcribed,  in  comprehending  a  fenate  and  affembly  of  the  people, 
and,  in  general,  in  all  thofe  eftablifhments  which  are  deemed  molt  requifite  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  political  independence.  It  differed  from  that  of  Athens,  and  indeed  from  all 
other  governments,  it  having  two  kings,  whofe  office  was  hereditary,  though  their 
power  was  circumfcribed  by  proper  checks  and  reftraints.  But  the  great  characleriftic 
of  the  Spartan  conftitution,  confided  in  this,  that  in  all  laws,  Lycurgus  had  at  lealt  as 
much  refped  to  war,  as  to  political  liberty.  With  this  view,  all  forts  of  luxury,  all 
arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  every  thing  which  had  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  ener- 
vate the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  was  abfolutely  profcribed.  They  were  forbidden  the 
ufe  of  money  ;  they  lived  at  the  public  tables  on  the  coarfeft  fare  ;  the  younger  were 
taught  to  pay  the  utmoft  reverence  to  the  more  advanced  in  years ;  and  all  ranks,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  were  daily  accuftomed  to  the  moft  painful  exercifes.  To  the 
Spartans  alone,  war  was  a  relaxation,  rather  than  a  hardfhip,  and  they  behaved  in  it 
with  a  fpirit,  of  which  hardly  any  but  a  Spartan  could  even  form  a  conception. 

In  order  to  fee  the  effedt  of  thefe  principles,  and  to  conneft,  under  one  point  of 
view,  the  hiftory  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  mufl  now  caft  our  eyes  on 
Afia,  and  obferve  the  events  which  happened  in  thofe  great  empires,  of  which  we 
have  fo  long  loft  fight.  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  what  obfcurity  the  hif- 
tory  of  Egypt  is  involved,  until  the  reign  of  Bocchoris.  From  this  period,  to 
the  dilfolution  of  their  government  by  Cambyfes  of  Perfia,  in  the  year  B,  C. 
five  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  Egyptians  were,  fortunately  for  themfelves  and 
their  neighbours,  more  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  of  their  laws  and  political  inftitu- 
tions,  than  for  the  power  of  their  arms.  Several  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  dictated 
by  the  true  fpirit  of  civil  wifdom,  and  were  admirably  calculated  for  preferving  order 
and  good  government  in  an  extenfive  kingdom.  The  great  empire  of  Affyria,  like- 
wife,  which  had  fo  long  difappeared,  becomes  again  an  objedt  of  attention,  and  affords 
the  firfl  inftance  we  meet  with  in  hiftory,  of  a  kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by  its  own 
weight,  and  the  effeminate  weaknefs  of  its  fovereigns.  Sardanapalus,  the  lafl  empe- 
ror of  AlTyria,  neglefted  the  adrainiflration  of  affairs,  and  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  his 
palace  with  his  womeri  and  eunuchs,  juftly  fell  into  contempt  with  his  fubjecls.  The 
governors  of  his  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  he  had  en- 
tirely committed  the  command  of  his  armies,  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  raifing  their  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  mafter's  power.  Arbaces,  go- 
vernor of  Media,  and  Belefis,  governor  of  Babylon,  confpired  againft  their  fovereign, 
whom  they  defeated.  Sardanapalus  fet  fire  to  his  palace,  and  perifhed  in  the  liames, 
B.  C  eight  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  they  divided  between  them  his  extenfive  domini- 
ons, i  hefe  two  kingdoms,  fometimes  united  under  one  prince,  and  fometimes  govern- 
ed each  by  a  particular  fovereign,  maintained  the  chief  Iway  of  Afia  for  many  years. 
Phul  revived  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  anno  B.  C,  feven  hundred  and  feventy-feven. 
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and  Shalmanefer,  one  of  his  fuccelTors,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and 
carried  the  ten  tribes  captive  into  Aflyria,  and  Media,  B.  C.  feven  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-cne.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  alfo  in  the  year  B.  C.  five  hundred  and 
eighty-feven,  overturned  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  had  continued  in  the  family 
of  David  from  the  year  one  thoufand  and  fifty-five,  and  conquered  all  the  countries 
around  him.  But  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  Cyrus  took  Ba- 
bylon, and  reduced  this  quarter  of  the  world  under  the  Perfian  yoke.  The 
manners  of  this  people,  brave,  hardy,  and  independent,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Cyrus,  in  all  its  departments,  are  elegantly  defcribed  by  Xenophon,  a  Grecian 
phiiofopher  and  hiftorian.  It  is  not  neceffary,  that  we  fhould  enter  on  the  fame  detail 
upon  this  fubjed,  as  with  regard  to  the  alfairs  of  the  Greeks.  The  era  of  Cyrus  is,  in 
one  refpeci,  remarkable,  befides  delivering  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  becaufe,  with 
it  the  hiftory  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  which  has  hitherto  engaged  our  attention, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  finilh.  Let  us  confider,  then,  the  genius  of  the  AfTyrians,  BabylQ- 
nians,  and  Egyptians,  in  arts  and  fciences;  and,  if  poffible,  difcover  what  progrefs  they 
had  made  in  thofe  acquirements  which  are  moft  fubfervient  to  the  interelts  of  fociety. 

The  fade  for  the  great  and  magnificent,  feems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter  of  thefe  nations;  and  they  principally  difplayed  it  in  their  works  of  architedlure. 
There  are  no  veftiges,  however,  now  remaining,  which  confirm  the  teftimony  of  an- 
cient v/riters,  with  regard  to  the  great  works  which  adorned  Babylon  and  Nineveh ; 
neither  is  it  clearly  determined  in  what  year  they  were  begun  or  finifhed.  There 
are  three  pyramids,  ftupendons  fabrics,  Hill  remaining  in  Egypt,  at  fome  leagues  dif- 
tance  from  Cairo,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  Nile,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
burying  places  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings.  The  largeft  is  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty  broad  each  way  at  bottom.  Fhe 
top  is  thirteen  feet  fquare.  The  fecond  ftands  on  as  much  ground  as  the  firft,  but  is 
forty  feet  lower.  It  was  a  fuperftition  among  this  people,  derived  from  the  earliefl: 
times,  that  even  after  death  the  foul  continued  in  the  body  as  long  as  it  remained 
uncorrupted.  Hence  proceeded  the  cuftom  of  embalming,  or  of  throwing  into  the 
dead  body,  fuch  vegetables  as  experience  had  difcovered  to  be  the  greatelt  preferva- 
tives  againft  putrefaction.  The  pyramids  were  erected  with  the  fame  view  in  them 
the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  concealed.  This  expedient,  together  with 
embalming,  as  thefe  fuperftitious  monarchs  conceived,  would  inevitably  fecure  a  fafe 
and  comfortable  retreat  for  their  fouls  after  death.  From  what  we  read  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  other  works  of  the  Ealt,  and  from  what 
travellers  have  recorded  of  the  pyramids,  it  appears  that  they  were  fuperb  and 
magnificent  ftru6tures.  But  the  orders  of  architedure  were  not  yet  known.  The 
arts,  in  which,  next  to  architecture,  thefe  nations  principally  excelled,  were  fculp- 
ture  and  embroidery.  As  to  the  fciences,  they  beftowed  their  principal  attention 
on  aftronomy ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  much  progrefs  in  explaining 
the  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  or  in  any  fpecies  of  rational  and  found 
philofophy.  To  demonftrate  this  to  an  intelligent  reader,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  magic  and  aftrology,  which  always  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the  advancement 
of  true  fcience,  were  in  high  etleem  among  them,  during  the  lateft  periods  of  their 
government.  The  countries  which  they  occupied,  were  extremely  fruitful,  and  af- 
forded, without  much  labour,  all  the  neceflaries  and  even  luxuries  of  life.  They 
had  long  been  accuftomed  to  a  civilized  and  polilhed  life  in  great  cities.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  had  tainted  their  manners  with  effeminacy,  and  made  them  an  eafy  prey 
to  the  Perfians,  a  nation  juft  emerging  from  barbarifm,  and  of  confequence  brave  and 
warlike.  This  was  ftill  more  eafy  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art;  when  ftrength 
and  courage  were  the  qualities  which  gave   the  chief  advantage  to  one  nation  over 
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another;  when,  properly  fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified  places,  which,  in  modern 
times,  have  been  found  fo  ufeful  in  flopping  the  progrefs  of  a  vidorious  enemy ;  and 
when  the  event  of  a  battle  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  But  we  muft 
now  turn  our  attention  to  other  objeds. 

The  hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  529, 
offers  little,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits  our  regard ;  but,  when  combined  with 
that  of  Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  interelting.  The  monarchs  who  fucceedtd 
Cyrus,  gave,  by  their  ambition,  an  opportunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exercife  thofe  vir- 
tues which  the  freedom  of  their  government  had  created  and  confirmed.  Sparta  re- 
mained under  the  influence  of  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus.  Athens  had  jufl  reco- 
vered from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pifiltratidae,  a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the 
laws  of  Solon,  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  power.  Such  was  their  fituation,  ^5^^- 
when  the  lufl  of  univerfal  empire,  led  Darius,  at  the  infligation  of  Hippias, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Athens,  and  becaufe  the  Athenians  had  burnt  the  city  of 
Sardis,  to  fend  forth  his  numerous  armies  into  Greece.  But  the  Perfians  were  no 
longer  thofe  invincible  foldiers,  who,  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Afia.  Their 
minds  were  enervated  by  luxury  and  fervitude.  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed 
with  great  men,  whofe  minds  were  animated  by  the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom. 
Miltiades,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians,  overcame  the 
Perfian  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry.  His 
countrymen,  Themiftocles  and  Ariftides,  the  firft  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  ^'^^' 
the  fecond  for  his  virtue,  gained  the  next  honours  to  the  general.  It  does  not 
fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the  events  of  this  war,  which,  as  the  noblefl  monu- 
ments of  virtue  over  force,  of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty  over  fervitude,  deferve 
to  be  read  at  length  in  ancient  writers. 

Xerxes,  the  fon  of  Darius,  came  in  perfon  into  Greece,  with  an  army,  which, 
according  to   Herodotus,  amounted   to  two  millions  and  one  hundred  thou-       ^^S.- 
fand  nien.      This  account  has  been  julfly  confidered  as  incredible.     The  truth 
cannot  now  be  afcertained;   but,  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  extremely  numerous, 
is  the  more  probable  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire,  and  from  the  abfurd  prac- 
tice am.ona  the  ealfern  nations,  of  encumbering  their  camp  with  a  fuperfluous  multi- 
tude.    Whatever  the  numbers  of  his  army  were,  he  was  every  where  defeated,  by  fea 
and  land,  and  efcaped  to  Afia  in  a  fi(hing-boat.     But  though  the  Perfian  war  concluded 
honourably   for  the  Greeks,  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this  war  that  the  fubfequent 
misfortunes  of  that  nation  are  to  be  attributed.     It  was  not  the  battles  in  which'they 
fuffered  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  men,  but  thofe  ia  which  they  arquired  the  fpoils  of 
Perfia — it  was  not  their  enduring  fo  many  hardfhips  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  but  their 
connexion  with  the  Perfians,  after  the  conclufion  of  it — which  fubverted  the  Grecian 
eftablifhments.      The  Greeks  became  haughty  after  their  victories.     Delivered  from 
the  common   enemy,   they  began  to  quarrel  with  ea  h  other;  their  quarrels  were  fo- 
mented by   Perfian  gold,  of  which  they  had  acquired  enough  to  make  them  defirous 
of  more.     Hence  proceeded   the  Peloponnefian  war,  in  whuh  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  aCled  as  p  incipais,  and  involved  the  other  if  ates  of  Greece.       ^P' 
They  continued  to  weaken  themfelves   by  tdele  intelline  divifions,   till  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  a  country  till  this  time  little  known,  but  which,  by   the  aclive  and 
crafty  genius  of  this  prince,  became  important  and  powerful,  rendered  himfelf,  by  the 
battle  of  Cheronaea,   mafter  of  Greece.      But  this  conquelt   did  not  depend 
on  the  event  of  a  battle.     Philip  had,  by  brioery,  promiles,  and  intrigues,  gain-       ^^.^^ 
ed  fuch  a  number  of  confiderable  perfons  in  the  fiates  of  Greece  to  his  inter- 
eft,  that  another  day  would  have  fubjeded  Greece  to  him,  had  he  failed  at  Cheronaea. 
The  Greeks  had  loft  that  virtue  which  was  the  bafis  of  their  confederacy.      Their 
manners  havmg  degenerated,  their  popular  governments  ierved  only  to  give  a  Xanc- 
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tion  to  their  Ucentioufnefs  and  corruption.  The  principal  orators,  in  mofl;  of  their 
ftates,  were  bribed  xnto  the  fervice  of  Philip;  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Demoilhenes, 
was  ineffedual  againft  the  mean,  feducive  arts  of  his  opponents,  who,  by  flattering  the 
people,  ufed  the  fureft  method  of  gaining  their  affedtions. 

Philip  had  propofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Greece  ;  but  he  did  not  \ong  furvive  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  Upon  his 
deceafe,  his  fon  Alexander  was  chofen  general  againft  the  Perfians,  by  all  the  Gre- 
cian ftates,  except  the  Athenians  and  Thebans.  Thefe  made  a  feeble  effort  for  their 
expiring  liberty;  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  force.  Secure  on 
334^"  the  fide  of  Greece,  Alexander  fet  out  on  his  Perfian  expedition,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe.  The  fuccefs  of  this  de- 
ftrudtive  ravager,  falfely  termed  the  great,  in  conquering  the  whole  force  of  Darius, 
in  three  pitched  battles,  in  over-running  and  fubduing  not  only  the  countries  then 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  many  parts  of  India,  the  very  names  of  which  had  never 
reached  an  European  ear,  has  been  defcribed  by  many  authors  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  conftitutes  a  fmgular  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  His  name,  which 
ought  to  be  held  up  to  deteftation,  has  received  from  fervile  and  bafe  hiftorians,  thofe 
eulogies  due,  not  to  the  deftroyers,  but  to  the  benefactors  and  faviours  of  mankind. 
Soon  after  his  rapid  career  of  viclory  and  fuccefs,  Alexander  died  at  Baby- 
foQ^'       Ion.      His  generals,  after  facrificing  all  his  family  to  their  ambition,  divided 

'  his  dominions  among  them.  This  gave  rife  to  a  number  of  eras  and  events 
too  complicated  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  and  even  too  uninterefting.  After  confider- 
ing,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences  in  Greece,  we  ftiall  pafs  to  the  Roman 
affairs,  where  the  hiftorical  deduction  is  more  fimple  and  more  important. 

The  bare  names  of  illuftrious  men,  who  flourifhed  in  Greece  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  volume.  During  this  period,  all  the  arts 
were  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedion;  and  the  improvements  v/e  have  hi- 
therto mentioned,  were  but  the  dawnings  of  this  glorious  day.  Though  the  eaftern 
nations  had  raifed  magnificent  and  ftupendous  ftru£lures,  the  Greeks  were  the  firft 
people  in  the  world,  who,  in  their  works  of  architedure,  added  beauty  to  magnifi- 
cence, and  elegance  to  grandeur.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the  Ephefian 
Diana,  are  the  firft  monuments  of  good  tafte.  They  were  ereded  by  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies, who  fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Phidias,  the  Athenian, 
who  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  432,  was  a  celebrated  fculptor.  Zeuxis,  Parrhafius,  and 
Timantheus,  during  the  fame  age,  firft  difplayed  the  power  of  the  pencil,  and  all  the 
magic  of  painting.  Compofition,  in  all  its  various  branches,  reached  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  a  modern  reader  can  hardly  form  an  idea. 
After  Hefiod  and  Homer,  v.'ho  flourifhed  a  thoufand  years  before  the  chriftian  era, 
the  tragic  poets  iSEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  the  firft  great  improvers  of 
poetry.  Herodotus  gave  fimplicity  and  elegance  to  profaic  writing;  Ifocrates  gave  it 
cadence  and  harmony  ;  but  it  remained  for  Thucydides  and  Demofthenes  to  difcover 
the  full  force  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  finer  arts  alone  that 
the  Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpecies  of  philoibphy  was  cultivated  among  them  with 
great  fuccefs.  Not  to  mention  Socrates,  the  excellence  of  whofe  philofophy  juftly  en- 
titled him  to  a  very  high  degree  of  veneration,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Xenophon,  for 
ftrength  ofreafoning,  juftnefs  of  fentiment,  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  will  not  fuffer 
on  comparifon  with  the  writers  of  any  age  or  country.  Experience,  indeed,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets  in  nature,  with  which  thefe  philofophers 
were  unacquainted,  and  which  no  ftrength  of  genius  could  reach. 

War  was  fatally  reduced  to  a  fcience  among  the  Greeks.  And  military  renown 
being  the  moft  dazzling  and  captivating,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  infallible 
means  of  acquiring  an  afcendancy  among  the  people,  the  reftlefs,  ambitious  fpirit 
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of  their  leaders  involved  them  in  almofl:  inceHant  hoflilities  with  their  neighbours,  and 
with  each  other.  This  renders  their  hiftory  little  more  than  a  record  of  frightful  car- 
nage, which  the  writers  of  all  ages  have  exhaufled  themfelves  in  celebrating.  But  we 
inuft  leave  this  nation,  whofe  hiftory,  both  civil  and  philofophicai,  is  as  important  as 
their  territory  was  inconfiderable,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  affairs,  which 
are  more  interefting,  both  on  their  own  account,  and  from  the  relation  in  which  they 
ftand  to  thofe  of  modern  Europe. 

The  character  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  ftate,  when  we 
view  him  as  the  leader  of  a  few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is  an  objecl  of 
infignificance.  But,  when  we  confider  him  as  the  founder  of  fuch  an  exten- 
five  empire,  whofe  progrefs  and  decline  have  occafioned  the  two  greateft  revolutions 
that  ever  happened  in  Europe,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  interefted  in  his  conduct.  His 
difpofition  was  martial  and  rapacious;  and  the  political  ftate  of  Italy,  divided  into  a 
number  of  fmall  but  independent  diftrifts,  afforded  a  moft  inviting  oppoitunity  for 
the  gratification  of  his  propenfity  to  rapine  and  conqueft.  Romulus  was  continually 
embroiled  with  his  neighbours;  and  war  was  the  only  employment  by  which  he  and 
his  companions  expeded  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  or  even  to  fubfift.  In  the  conducl 
of  his  wars  with  the  neighbouring  people,  we  may  obferve  the  fame  maxims  by 
which  the  Romans  afterwards  became  mafters  of  the  world.  Inftead  of  deftroy- 
ing  tribes  whom  he  had  fubjefled,  he  united  them  to  the  Roman  ftate,  whereby 
Rome  acquired  a  new  acceffion  of  ftrength  from  every  war  (he  undertook,  and  be- 
came powerful  and  populous  from  that  circumftance  which  ruins  and  depopulates 
other  kingdoms.  If  the  enemies,  with  which  he  contended,  had,  by  means  of  the 
arts  or  arms  they  employed,  any  advantage,  Romulus  immediately  adopted  them, 
and  improved  the  military  fyftem  of  the  Romans  by  the  united  experience  of  all 
their  enemies.  We  have  an  fexample  of  both  the  maxims,  by  means  of  v/hich 
the  Roman  ftate  arrived  at  fuch  a  height  of  grandeur,  in  the  war  with  the  Sabincs. 
Romulus,  having  conquered  that  nation,  not  only  united  them  to  the  Romans,  but 
finding  their  buckler  preferable  to  the  Roman,  inftantly  rejected  the  latter,  and 
adopted  the  Sabine  buckler  in  fighting  againft  other  ftates.  Romulus,  though  prin- 
cipally attached  to  war,  did  not  negleft  the  civil  policy  of  his  infant  kingdom.  He 
inftituted  what  was  called  the  fenate,  a  court  originally  compofed  of  a  hundred  per- 
fons  diftinguifhed  for  their  wifdom  and  experience.  He  ena<5ted  laws  for  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  and  for  reftraining  the  fierce  and  unruly  paflions  of  his  followers  j 
and,  after  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  was,  according  to  the  moft  probable 
conjecture,  privately  affaflinated  by  fome  of  the  members  of  that  fenate  ^'7^' 
which  he  himfelf  had  inftituted. 

Numa,  who  fucceeded  to  him,  eftablifhed   the  religious  ceremonies   of  the   Ro- 
mans, and  infpired  them  with  that  veneration  for  an  oath,  which  was  ever  after  the 
foul  of  their  military  difcipline.     Tullus  Hoftilius,  Ancus  Martius,  Tarquinius   Prif- 
cus,  and  Servius  Tuliius,  laboured  each  daring  his  reign  for  the  grandeur  of  Rome. 
But  Taiquinius  Superbus,  the  feventh  and  laft   king,  having  obtained  the  crown   by 
the  murder  of  his  father-in-law  Servius,  continued   to  fupport  it  by  cruel  and  infa- 
mous tyranny,     'i  his,  together  with  the  brutality  of  his  fon  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who> 
by  diihonoring  Lucretia,  a   Roman  lady,  affronted  the  whole  nation,  occafioned  the 
expulfion  of  the  Tarquin  family,  and,  with  it,   the  diffolution  of  the  regal 
government.      As  the   Romans  were  continually  engaged  in  war,  they  found       ^~Qg 
it  neceffary  to  have  fome  officer  inverted  with  fupreme  authority,  who  might 
condud  them  to  the  Held,  and  regulate  their  military  enterprizes.       In  the  room  of 
kings,  therefore,  they  af/pointed  two  annual  magiftrates,  called  confuls,  who,  with- 
out creating  the   fame  jealoufy,  fucceeded  to  all  the  power  of  their  fovereigns.     This 
form  of  government,  thro'  the  defire  the  confuls  entertained  of  diftingufliing  their 
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fhort  adminftration  by  fome  vidory  or  conqueft,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the 
deftruftive  fpirit  of  ravage  and  fubjugation,  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  and 
which  made  them,  for  fo  many  ages,  the  curfe  and  fcourge  of  the  human  race,  as  far 
as  their  power  or  arms  extended.  They  readily  contrived  pretences,  often  the  moft 
frivolous  and  contemptible,  to  attack  the  neighbouring  ftates,  one  after  another  ;  and 
found  little  difBculty  in  fubduing  them  fingly  ;  their  whole  policy  being  invariably 
direfted  to  aggrandizement  and  conqueft.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  people, 
naturally  warlike,  were  infpired  to  deeds  of  valour,  by  every  confideration  that  in- 
fluences the  human  heart,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  foldiers,  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  that  they  (hould,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  extend  their  power 
throughout  Italy. 

The  Romans,  now  fecure  at  home,  and  finding  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  too 
reftlefs  txD  remain  inadive  or  in  peace,  turned  their  eyes  abroad,  and  met  with  a  pow- 
erful rival  in  the  Carthaginians.  This  ftate  had,  fome  time  before  Rome,  been 
founded  or  enlarged  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Africa,  by  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians,  B.  C.  869;  and,  according  to  the  pradtice  of  their  mother  country,  had 
cultivated  commerce  and  naval  greatnefs,  in  both  of  which  they  had  proved  wonder- 
fully fuccefsful.  Carthdge  commanded  both  fides  of  the  Mediterranean.  Befides  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  which  (he  almoft  entirely  pofleffed,  fhe  had  extended  herfelf  on  the 
Spanifh  fide  through  the  ftraits.  Thus,  miftrels  of  the  fea,  and  of  commerce,  (he 
had  feized  on  the  iflands  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  Sicily  had  difficulty  to  defend 
itfelfj  and  the    Romans    eagerly   feized  on  a  preteft  for  taking  up  arms.       Hence  a 

fucceffion  of  hoftilities  between  thefe  rival  ftates,  known  in  hiftory  by  the 
^QA^'       name  of  Punic  wars,   in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  an  unequal  match  for 

the  Romans.  Carthage  had  been  a  powerful  republic,  when  Rome  was  an 
inconfiderable  ftate  ;  but  fhe  became  corrupt  and  effeminate,  while  Rome  was  in 
the  vigour  of  her  political  conftitution.  Carthage  employed  mercenaries  to  carry  on 
her  wars.  The  Roman  republic,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  compofed  of 
foldiers.  The  firft  war  with  Carthage  lafted  twenty-three  years,  and  taught  the  Ro- 
mans the  art  of  fighting  on  the  fea,  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto   unacquainted. 

A  Carthaginian  veflel  was  wrecked  on  their  coaft  ;  they  ufed  it  for  a  model  ; 
^' ^'        in  three  months  fitted  out  a  fleet ;  and  the  conful  Duilius,  who  fought  their 

firft  naval  battle,  was  vidorious.  Jt  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  all  the 
tranfadions  of  thefe  wars.  The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  may  give 
us  aH  idea  of  the  fpirit   which  then   animated  this   people.       Being   taken  prifoner  in 

Africa,  he  was  fent  back  on  his  parole,  to  negociate  an  exchange  of  prifon- 
f:J^'        ers.     He  maintained  in  the  fenate,  the  propriety  of  that  law,  which   cut  off 

from  thofe  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  taken,  all  hopes  of  being  faved, 
and  he  returned  to  a  certain  death. 

Neither  was  Carthage,  tho'  corrupted,  deficient  in  great  men.  Of  all  the  enemies 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  to  contend,  Hannibal  was  the  moft  inflexible  and  dan- 
gerous. His  father  Hamilcar  had  imbibed  an  extreme  hatred  againlt  the  Romans, 
and  having  fettled  the  inteftine  troubles  of  his  country,  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  infpire  his  fon,  though  but  nine  years  old,  with  his  own  fentiments.  For  this  pur^ 
pofe  he  ordered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter,  and  leading  Hannibal  to 
the  altar,  afked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition  againft  the 
Romans.  The  gallant  boy  not  only  confented  to  go,  but  conjured  his  father  by  the 
-  gods  prefent,  to  form  him  to  vidory,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  conquering.  That  1 
will  joyfully  do,  replied  Hamilcar,  and  with  all  the  care  of^a  father  who  loves  you,  if 
you  will  iwear  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  eternal  enemy  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  readily 
complied;  and  the  folemnity  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  facrednefs  of  tht  oath,  made 
luch  an  impreffion  upon  his  mind,  as  nothing  afterwards  could  efface.     Being  appoint- 
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ed  general  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,   he  crofled  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  and   the 
Alps,  and  defcended   upon  Italy.      The  lofs    of  four   battles    threatened   the  fall  of 
Rome.     Sicily  was  allied  with  the  conqueror.     Hieronyrnus  king  of  Syracufe, 
declared  againlf  the  Romans,  and  almoft  all  Italy  abandoned  them.     In  this  ex-         j,^' 
tremity,  Rome  owed  its  prefervation  to  fome  great   men,     Fabius  Maximus 
was  the  grand  inflrument  of  averting  the  impending  dellruclion.     By  avoiding  an  en- 
gagement, he  gained  time  for  the  Romans  to  recover  their  fortitude.     Marcellus  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Nola,  took  Syracufe,  and  revived  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  troops.     The 
fuccefs  of  Scipio  confirmed   the  popular  opinion,    that  he  was  of  divine  extraction, 
and  held  tonverfe  with  the  gods.    At  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  went  into 
Spain,  where  both  his  father  and  uncle  had  loft  their  lives,  attacked  New  Car-        ^gio' 
thage,  and  carried  it  at  the  firft  aflault.     Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Carthage 
trembled  in  her  turn,  and  faw  her  armies  defeated.     Hannibal,  fixteen  years  victori- 
ous, was  in  vain  called  home  to  defend  his  country.     Carthage,  fubdued,  and 
rendered  tributary,  gave  hoftages,  and  engaged  never  to  enter  upon  a  war,       ^201'. 
but  with  the  confent  of  the  Roman  people. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome  had  confiderable  wars,  but  unimportant 
victories  ;  after  this  event,  its  wars  were  inconfiderable,  and  its  vi6lories  great.  At 
this  time  the  world  was  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  was  ravaged 
by  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  j  the  other  was  defolated  by  thofe  quarrels  which 
had  lafted  fince  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  fcene  of  adion  was  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Eaft.  The  ftates  of  Greece  had  once  more  difengaged  themfelves  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  They  were  divided  into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolians,  Achaians, 
and  Boetians  ;  each  of  thefe  was  an  aflbciation  of  free  cities,  which  had  affemblies 
and  magiftrates  in  common.  The  Etolians  were  the  moft  powerful.  The  kings  of 
Macedon  maintained  that  fuperiorty,  which  in  ancient  times,  when  the  balance  of 
power  was  little  attended  to,  a  great  prince  naturally  poffefled  over  his  neighbours. 
Philip,  the  reigning  mornarch,  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  Greeks,  by  fome 
unpopular  and  tyrannical  fteps  :  the  Etolians  were  moft  irritated  ;  and  hearing  the 
fame  of  the  Roman  arms,  called  them  into  Greece,  and  overcame  Philip  by  their  af- 
fiftance.  The  vidory,  however,  chiefly  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
The  Macedonian  garrifons  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Greece  ;  the  cities  were  all  de- 
clared free  ;  but  Philip  became  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  the  ftates  of  Greece 
became  their  dependants.  The  Etolians,  difcovering  their  firft  error,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  it  by  another  ftill  more  dangerous  to  themfelves,  and  more  advantageous  to 
the  Romans.  As  they  had  called  the  Romans  into  Greece  to  defend  them  againft  king 
Philip,  they  now  called  in  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  defend  them  againft  the  Ro- 
mans. The  famous  Hannibal,  too,  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  prince,  who  was  at  this 
time  the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  the  eaft,  and  the  fucceflTor  to  the  dominions  of 
Alexander  in  Afia  But  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice  fo  much  as  that  of  the 
Etolians ;  for,  inftead  of  renewing  the  war  in  Italy,  where  Hannibal,  from  experi- 
ence, judged  the  Romans  to  be  moft  vulnerable,  he  landed  in  Greece  with  a  Imall 
body  of  troops,  and  being  overcome  with  difficulty,  fled  over  into  Afia.  In  this 
war  the  Romans  made-  ufe  of  Philip  for  conquering  Antiochus,  as  they  had  before 
done  of  the  Etolians  for  conquering  Philip.  They  now  purfued  Antiochus, 
the  laft  objeft  of  their  refentment,  into  Afia,  and  having  vanquiQied  him  by 
fea  and  land,  compelled  him  to  fubmit  to  a  humiliating  treaty. 

In  thefe  conquefts,  the  Romans  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  poffefs  their  ter- 
ritory ;  they  did  not  even  change  the  form  of  government ;  the  conquered  nations 
became  the  allies  of  the  Koman  people,  which  denomination,  under  a  fpecious  name, 
concealed  a  condition  very  fervile,  and  inferred  that  they  Ihould  fubmit  to  whatever 
was  required  of  theni.     When  we  refleft  ^n  thefe  eafy  conquefts,  we  have  reafon  to 
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be  aftonlflied  at  the  refiftance  which  the  Romans  met  with  from  Mithrldates  king  of 
Pontus,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix  years.  But  this  monarch  had  great  refources.  His 
kingdom,  bordering  on  the  inacceflible  mountains  of  Caucafus,  abounded  in  a  race  of 
men,  whofe  minds  were  not  enervated  by  pleafure,  and  whofe  bodies  were  firm  and 
vigorous. 

The  different  ftates  of  Greece  and  Afia,  who  now  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  their 
yoke,  but  had  not  fpirit  to  fhake  it  off,  were  tranfported  at  finding  a  prince,  who 
dared  to  Ihew  hirafelf  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  his  pro- 
tedion.  Mithridates,  however,  was  at  laft  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fortune 
of  the  Romans.  'Vanquifhed  fucceffively  by  Sylla  and  LucuUus,  he  was  finally  fub- 
dued  by  Pompey,  and  itripped  of  his  dominions  and  life,  in  the  year  B.  C.  6^.  In 
Africa,  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  fuccefs.  Marius,  in  conquering  Ju- 
iQS^'  gurtha,  made  all  fecure  in  that  quarter.  Even  the  barbarous  nations  beyond 
the  Alps  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms.  Gallia  Narbonenfis 
had  been  reduced  into  a  province.  The  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  broke  into  this  part  of  the  empire.  The  fame  Marius,  whofe  name 
was  fo  terrible  in  Africa,  then  made  the  north  of  Europe  to  tremble,  ihe 
^Q-P'  Barbarians,  lefs  formidable  than  the  Roman  legions^  retired  to  their  wilds  and 
defarts.  But  while  Rome  conquered  the  world,  there  fubfifted  an  eternal  war 
within  her  walls.  This  w.r  had  fubfifted  from  the  firft  periods  of  the  government. 
Rome,  after  the  expulfion  of  her  kings,  enjoyed  but  a  partial  liberty.  The  defcen- 
dants  of  the  fenators,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  patricians,  were  invert- 
ed with  fo  many  odious  privileges,  that  the  people  felt  their  dependence,  and  became 
determined  to  fhake  it  off.  A  thoufand  difputes  arofe  betwixt  them  and  the  patricians, 
in  which  the  popular  party  had  generally  the"  advantage.  Thefe  difputes,  while  the 
Romans  preferved  their  property,  were  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  confequences. 
The  Patricians,  who  loved  their  country,  cheerfully  parted  with  fome  of  their  privileges 
to  fatisfy  the  people;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  obtained  laws, 
by  which  they  might  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  though  they 
had  the  power  of  nomination,  almoft  always  named  patricians.  But  when  the  Romans, 
after  the  conquefl:  of  foreign  nations,  had  introduced  their  luxuries  and  refinements ; 
when  they  were  tainted  with  the  effeminacy  and  corruption  of  virtue  on  either  fide, 
became  a  prey  to  its  own  children.  Hence  the  bloody  feditions  of  the  Gracthi,  which 
paved  the  way  for  an  inestinguifliable  hatred  between  the  nobles  and  commons,  and 
made  it  eafy  for  any  turbulent  demagogue  to  put  them  in  adion  againft  each  other. 
The  love  of  their  country  was  now  no  more  than  a  fpecious  name ;  the  higher  orders 
were  too  wealthy  and  effeminate  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  military  difcipline,  and  the 
foldiers,  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  republic,  were  no  longer  citizens.  They  had 
little  refpetl  for  any  but  their  commander ;  under  his  banner  they  fought,  conquered, 
and  plundered.  He  might  command  them  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen.  Thofe  who  knew  no  country  but  the  camp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of 
their  general,  were  ever  ready  to  obey  him.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  conquefts, 
however,  which  required  their  fupporting  feveral  armies  at  the  fame  time,  retarded  the 
fubveifion  of  the  republic.  Thefe  armies  were  fo  many  checks  upon  each  other  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  foldiers  of  Sylla,  Rome  would  probably  have  furrendered  its  liberty 
to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julius  Cefar,  at  length,  appeared.     By  fubduing  the  Gauls,  he  gained  to  his  coun- 
try the  mod  ufeful  conqueft  it  ever  made.     Pompey,  his  only  riyaJ,  was  over- 
^g  ^"      come  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia.     Cefar  became  vidorious   almoft  at  the  fame 
time  over  all  the  world — in  Egypt,  in  Afia,  in   Mauritania,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul, 
and  in  Britain :  conqueror  on  all  fides,  he  was  acknowledged  mafter  at  Rome,  aad  iri 
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the  whole  empire.      Brutus  and  Cafllus  attempted  to  give  Rome  her  liberty, 
by  ftabbing  him  in  the  fenate-houfe.     But  though  they  delivered  the  Romans      ^ ^/ 
from  the  tyranny  of  Julius,  the  republic,  through   the  general  corruption  and 
depravity,  did  not  obtain  its  freedom.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antho- 
ny: Cefar  Odavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Cefar,  wrefled  it  from  him  by  the  fea-      ^  .'J' 
fight  at  A£tium.     Odavius,  under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and  title  of  emperor, 
remained  the  undifturbed  mafler  of  the  empire.     During  thcfe  civil  commotions,  the 
Romans  ftill  preferved  the  glory  of  their  arms  among  diflant  nations;  and,  while  it 
was  unknown  who  ftiould  be  mafter  at  Rome,  the  Romans  were,  without  difoute,  the 
mailers  of  the  world.     Their  military  difcipline  and  valour  abolifhed  all  the'  remains 
of  the  Carthaginian,  the  Perfian,  the  Grecian,  the  AfTyrian,  and  Macedonian  glory. 
No  fooner,  therefore,  was  0£lavius  eftablilhed  on  the  throne,  than  ambafladors,"from 
all  quarters  of  the  known  world,  crouded  to  make  their  fubmiffions.    iFthiopia 
fued  for  peace;  the  Parthians,  who  had  been  a  formidable  enemy,  courted      ^\^- 
his   friendfhip;    India  fought  his  alliance;    Pannonia  acknowledged  him  her 
mafter.     Victorious  by  fea  and  land,  he  fhut  the  temple  of  Janus.     The  world  was  at 
peace  under  his  power.      At  this  time  was  born  Jefus  Chrift,  four  years  before   the 
common  era. 

Having  thus  traced  the  progfefs  of  the  Roman  government,  while  it  remained  a 
republic,  our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  arts,  fciences,  and 
manners  of  that  people.  In  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  even  long  after  the  con- 
fular  government  was  eftablilhed,  learning  and  the  arts  made  very  little  progrefs  at 
Rome.  Agriculture,  and  the  ftudy  of  arms,  principally  engaged'  the  public  attention. 
An  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  Vandalic  difregard  of  works  of  art,  by  the 
edift  of  Mummius,  who,  having  deftroyed  the  city  of  Corinth,  ordered  the  pictures 
painted  by  the  moft  eminent  artifts  of  Greece,  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  v/ith  this  re- 
markable caution,  that  if  they  were  loft  in  the  paffage,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to 
make  up  the  number.  Nor  were  the  fciences  in  more  requeft  at  Rome.  Some  of  the 
ableft  philofophers  of  Greece  coming  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  elder,  he  or- 
dered them  to  depart  the  city,  left  the  minds  of  the  youth  fhould  be  corrupted  by  phi- 
lofophy,  and  rendered  too  effeminate  for  military  achievements.  They  had,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  no  written  laws  at  Rome.  Thofe  of  Solon,  brought  from  Greece, 
were  the  firft  that  were  known  in  that  city.  They  were  generally  called  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables,  becaufe  they  were  written  in  twelve  departments.  Thefe  conftituted 
the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  They  were  afterwards  correded  by  various  decrees  of 
the  fenate,  orders  of  the  people,  and  edids  of  the  prtetors. 

After  the  deftru£tion  of  Carthage  and  the  ftates  of  Greece,  when  the  Romans  had 
no  rival  to  fear,  they  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The  curious 
remains  of  the  Grecian  magnificence,  which  were  fent  to  Rome,  infpired  them  with 
a  defire  of  imitating  the  perfect  models  of  the  Greek  artifts.  Whatever  was  elegant, 
whatever  was  curious,  whatever  was  beautiful,  might  be  confulted  without  trouble  or 
expenfe.  But  the  Romans,  though  undoubtedly  great  artifts,  never  equalled  the 
finifhed  models  of  their  mailers.  Eloquence  had  been  long  ftudied  at  Rome;  but  it 
did  not  reach  its  greateft  height  till  Cicero  appeared.  His  orations  are  inferior  only 
to  thofe  of  Demofthenes.  Cicero  gave  cadence  and  harmony  to  the  Roman  langua^re,  ■ 
and  enriched  it  whh  beauties  before  unknown.  He  was  to  Rome  what  Demofthenes 
had  been  to  Greece,  the  glory  of  his  country;  they  both  carried  eloquence  to  the 
higheft  perfedtion  it  ever  attained.  The  poelry  of  Virgil  is  equal  to  any  x^ork  pro- 
duced by  the  Greeks,  except  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  odes  of  Horace  have  not  com- 
naonly  the  majefty  and  fublimity  of  Pindar ;  but  they  abound  in  beauties  of  another 
kind ;  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  a  fmooth  flow  of  harmonious  verfe,  and  the  moft 
lively  images  conveyed  in  the  moft  correct  language.     The  ftyle  of  Livy,  though 
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varied  to  infinity,  is  every  where  equal :  firnple  without  meannefs  ;  elegant  and  florid 
without  affeftation  ;  great  and  fublime  without  being  tumid  ;  full  of  force  ?.nd  fweet- 
nefs  ;  always  clear  ;  and  always  intelligible.  Tacitus  did  not  flout ifh  tiil  after  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  ;  nor  has  his  ftyle  the  purity  of  the  v^riters  m  that  age  <^f  literary 
rivalfliip.  For  fome  farther  remarks  on  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome,  we  muft  refer 
to  the  literary  article  of  Italy. 

We  now  return  to  our  history,  and  are  arrived  at  an  era,  which  prefents  us  with 
a  fet  of  monfl:ers,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  whofe  hifl:ories,  a  few  excepted,  dif- 
grace  human  nature.  They  did  not,  indeed,  abolifti  the  forms  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, though  they  extinguiflied  its  liberties  ;  and  while  they  were  pradifmg  the 
mod  unwarrantable  cruelties  upon  their  fubjefts,  they  themfelves  were  the  flaves  of 
their  foldiers.  They  made  the  world  tremble,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  trembled  at 
the  army.  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus,  became  the  mod  defpotic  empire  that 
ever  fubfifl:ed  in  Europe.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  government,  we  need  only  recal 
to  our  minds  the  fituation  of  Turkey  at  prefent.  It  is  of  no  importance,  therefore, 
to  confider  the  charaQer  of  the  emperors,  fince  they  had  no  power  but  what  arofe 
from  a  mercenary  (landing  army  ;  nor  to  enter  into  a  detail  with  regard  to  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  court,  which  were  diredled  v/ith  that  caprice,  cruelty,  and  cor- 
ruption, which  univerfally  prevail  under  a  defpotic' government.  When  it  is  faid 
that  the  Roman  republic  conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant  of  the  civilized  part 
of  it,  chiefly  in  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Afia.  A  more  difficult  talk  ftill  remained 
for  the  emperors,  to  fubdue  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  ;  the  Germans,  the 
Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  even  the  remote  corner  of  Scotland  ;  for  though  thefe  coun- 
tries had  been  difcovered,  they  were  not  efFedually  fubdued  by  the  Roman  gene- 
rals. Thefe  nations,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.  It 
was  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  difcipline,  not  of  their  courage,  that  the  Romans 
gained  any  advantage  over  them.  The  Roman  wars  with  the  Germans  are  defcribed 
by  Tacitus ;  and  from  his  accounts,  though  a  Roman,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  with  what 
bravery  they  fought,  and  with  what  reluftance  they  fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
From  the  obftinate  refiflance  of  the  Germans,  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Romans  met  with  in  fubduing  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  contefts  were 
on  both  fides  bloody  j  the  countries  of  Europe  were  fucceffively  laid  wafte,  the  in- 
habitants periflied  in  the  field  ;  many  were  carried  into  flavery,  and  but  a  feeble  rem- 
nant fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power.  This  fituation  of  affairs  was  unfavourable  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Yet  the  barbarous  nations,  from  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Romans,  acquired  fome  tafte  for  the  arts,  fciences,  language,  and  manners  of 
their  new  mafters.  Thele,  however,  were  but  miferable  confolations  for  the  lofs  of 
liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  for  being  overawed  by  mercena- 
ry foldiers  kept  in  pay  to  reflrain  them,  and  for  being  delivered  over  to  rapacious 
governors,  who  plundered  them  without  mercy. 

The  Roman  empire,  now  ftretched  out  to  fuch  an  extent,  had  loft  its  fpring  and 
force.  It  contained  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  dilTolution  ;  and  the  violent  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  ot!ier  barbarians,  haftened  its  deftruftion.  Thefe 
ferce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance  on  the  empire,  either  inhabited  the  parts 
of  Germany  which  had  never  been  fubdued  by  thu  Romans,  or  were  fcattered  over 
the  vaft  countries  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  north-weft  of  Afia,  which  are  now 
inhabited  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  fubjefts  of  the  Ruffian  empire 
and  the  Tartars  They  were  drawn  from  their  native  country  by  that  reftleflhefs 
which  actuates  the  minds  of  Barbarians,  and  makes  them,  rove  from  home  in  queft 
of  plunder,  or  new  fettlements.  The  firft  invaders  met  with  a  powerful  refiftance 
from  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Roman  legions  ;  but  this  could  not  daunt  men 
of  a  ftrong  and  impetuous  temper.      They  returned  to  their  companions,  acquaint- 
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ed  them  with  the  unknown  conveniences  and  luxuries  that  abounded  in  countries 
better  cultivated,  or  blefled  with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own  j  they  acquainted 
them  with  the  battles  they  had  fought,  with  the  friends  they  had  lofl,  and  warmed 
them  with  refentment  againft  their  opponents.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  flaves  and  flocks,  iffued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in 
quefl:  of  new  fettlements.  New  adventurers  followed  them.  The  lands  which  they 
deferted,  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of  barbarians.  Thefe,  in  their  turn, 
puflied  forward  into  more  fertile  countries,  and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increafing, 
rolled  on,  and  fwept  every  thing  before  them.  Wherever  the  barbarians  marched, 
-their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged  or  deftroyed  all  around  them. 
They  made  no  diftindion  between  what  was  facred,  and  what  was  profane.  They 
refpefted  no  age,  or  fex,  or  rank.  If  a  man  was  called  to  fix  upon  a  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  mofl:  calam- 
itous and  afllided,  he  would,  without  hefitation,  name  that  which  elapfed  from  the 
death  of  Theodofius  the  great,  A.  D.  395,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy,  A.  D.  571.  The  cotemporary  authors,  who  beheld  that  fcene  of  defolation, 
are  at  a  lofs  for  expreflions  to  defcribe  its  horror.  The  fcourge  of  God,  the  dejiroyer 
of  nations,  are  the  epithets  by  which  they  diftinguifh  Attila,  the  mod  noted  of  the 
barbarous  leaders. 

Conftantine,  who  was  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who 
had  embraced  chriftianity,  changed  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople. 
'Ihis  occalioned  a  prodigious  alteration.    The  weftern  and  eaftern  provinces      .  j^ 
were  feparated  from  each  other,  and  governed  by  different  fovereigns.     The        '  ,/ 
withdrawing  the  Roman  legions  from  the  Rhine   and  the  Danube  to  the  eaft,      ^ 
threw  down  the  weftern  barriers  of  the  empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  invaders. 

Rome  became  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  lYeJlern  'Empire,  in  contradiftinclion 
to  Conftantinople,  which,  from  its  fituation,  was  called  the  Eajiern  Empire.  The 
former,  weakened  by  this  divifion,  became  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations,  and  Odo- 
acer,  a  barbarian  chieftan,  was  feated  on  the  throne  of  the  Cefars.  Thefe  irruptions 
into  the  empire  were  gradual  and  fucceffive.  The  immenfe  fabric  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  the  work  of  many  ages  ;  and  feveral  centuries  were  employed  in  de-  .  -p. 
molifhing  it.  The  ancient  dilcipline  of  the  Romans,  in  military  affairs,  was  '  ' 
fo  eScacious,  that  the  remains  of  it  defcended  to  their  fucceffors,  and  mud  '^'^ 
have  proved  an  overmatch  for  all  their  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their 
emperors,  and  the  univerfal  corruption  of  manners  among  the  people.  Satiated  v«ith 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  the  emperors  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  new  provocatives. 
-The  mod  diftant  regions  were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  exercifed,  a.ad 
the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon  a  favorite  di(h.  The  tyranny,  and  the  depra- 
vity of  manners,  that  prevailed  under  the  emperors,  could  only  be  equall&d  by  the 
barbarity  of  thofe  nations  that  overcame  them. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons^  a  German  nation,  were  maf- 
ters  of  the  fouthern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks,  another  tribe 
of  Germans,  of  Gau! ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain  ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Scarcely  any  veftige  of  che  Roman  policy,  jurifprudence, 
arts,  or  literature,  remained.  New  forms  of  governments,  new  lawij,  new  manners, 
new  dreffes,  new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every  wliti^ 
introduced. 

From  this  period,  till  the  lixteenth  Century,  Europe  exhibited  a  picl-ure  of  raorc 
mdancnoly  Gothic  barbarity.  Literature,  fcience,  tafte,  were  wotds  icar>:eiy  in  ufe 
during  thefe  ages.  Perfons  of  the  highefl  rank,  and  in  the  mod  eminen:  ftation?, 
could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  undetftand  the  breviary  which 
they  were  obliged  dailv  to  recite  j  fome  of  them  could  fcarcely  read  it.     The  human 

Vol.  I.  '  •*(?)**■  ,. 
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mind,  neglefted,  uncultivated,  and  depreffed,  funk  into  the  mod  profound  igno- 
rance. The  fuperior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, governed  France  and  Germany,  with  part  of  Italy;  and  that  of  Alfred  the 
great  in  England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  century,  endeavoured  to  difpel 
this  darknefs,  and  gave  their  fudjecls  a  (hort  glimpfe  of  light.  But  the  ignorance  of 
the  age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  inditutions.  The  darknefs  returned, 
and  even  increafed  ;  fo  that  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe. 

A  new  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  government  for- 
merly unknown  ;  which  Angular  inftitution  is  now  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
the  feudal  fyjlcm.  The  king  or  general,  who  led  the  barbarians  to  conqueft,  parcel- 
led out  the  lands  of  the  vanquifhed  among  his  chief  oflicers,  binding  thofe  on  v/hom 
they  v/ere  beftowed,  to  follow  his  ftandard  with  a  number  of  men,  and  to  bear  arms 
in  his  defence.  The  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  fovereign,  and,  in 
diftributing  portions  of  their  lands  among  thier  dependants,  annexed  the  fame  con- 
dition to  the  grant.  But  this  fyftem,  calculated  for  defence  againft  a  foreign  enemy, 
degenerated  into  a  fyftem  of  nioO:  grievous  oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  intolerable.  They  reduced 
the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  ftate  of  actual  fervitude.  The  latter  were  depriv- 
ed of  the  natural  and  moft  unalienable  rights  of  humanity.  They  were  flaves  fixed 
to  the  foil  which  they  cultivated,  and,  together  with  it,  were  transferred  from  one 
proprietor  to  another,  by  fa!e  or  by  conveyance.  Every  offended  baron,  or  chieftain, 
buckled  on  his  armour,  and  fought  redrefs  at  the  head  of  his  vaffals.  His  adverfa- 
ries  met  him  in  like  hoftile  array.  The  kindred  and  dependants  of  the  aggrefTor,  as 
well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had  not  even  the  liberty 
of  remaining  neuter.* 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachments  of  their  nobles  with  im- 
patience. In  order  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance  thofe  potent 
vaiTals,  who,  while  they  enflaved  the  people,  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
a  plan  was  adopted  of  felling  new  privileges  to  towns.  Perhaps  their  avarice  was  as 
powerful  a  motive  to  this  faltuary  meafure,  as  fage  political  views.  Thefe  privileges 
abolilhed  all  marks  of  fervitude  i  and  the  inhdbiiants  of  towns  were  formed  into  cor- 
porations, or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council,  and  magiftrates  of  their 
own  nomination. 

The  acquifition  of  liberty  made  fuch  a  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  mankind, 
as  roufed  them  from  that  (tupidity  and  inadion  into  which  they  had  been  funk  by 
the  wxetchednefs  of  their  former  ftate.  A  fpirit  of  induflry  revived;  commerce  be- 
came an  objed  of  attention,  and  began  to  3ouriCi. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  isvive  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  to  renew  the  in- 
tercou!  fe  betv/een  diffeient  nations.  Conftarttinople,  the  capital  of  the  eaftern  or  Greek 
empire,  had  efcaptd  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  overthrew  that  of  the 
well  In  this  city,  fome  remains  of  literature  and  fcience  were  preferved.  This,  too, 
for  many  ages,  was  the  great  t^mporium  of  trade,  and  where  fome  relilh  for  the  pre- 
cious commodities  and  curious  m;)nufa£tures  of  India  was  retained.  The  inhabitants 
«  ,^      conmiuriicated  fome  know'edge  of  thefe  to  their  neighbours  in  Italy;  and  the 

■    ,"     crufades,  which  were  begun  by  the  chriftian  powers  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to 

^  ■    drive  the  Saracens  from  Jerufaiem,  opened  a  communication  between  Europe 

and  the  eaft.      Con(ranrinop!e  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  chriitian- 

armies,  in  their  way  to  Paleftine,  or  on  their  return  from  thence.     Though  the  object 

*  "this  Gothic  fyft.ni  ftill  prevails  in  rhe  unpartinoned  part  of  Pohncl ;  a  remnnnt  of  it  continued 
in  the  r^ighbiids  of  Scotland  fo  late  as  till  the  year  i  748.  A!nd  even  in  England,  very  numerous  relics 
of  thefe  Gothic  inftitutioas  are  perceivable  at  this  day. 
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ot  tliefe  expeditions  was  conqueil,  and  not  commerce,  and  though  the  ifTue  of  them 
proved  unfortunate,  their  commercial  cfFe£t  were  both  beneficial  and  permanent. .    -^ 

Soon  atter  the  c!ofe  of  the  holy  war,  the  mariner's  compafs  was  invented,  ;;* 

which  facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  imd  brought  '3°'* 

them  nearer  to  each  other.  The  Italian  ftates,  particularly  thole  of  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa began  to  eltabliOi  a  regular  commerce  with  the  eaft,  and  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and 
drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  produdions  of  India.  Thefe  commodities  they  difpofed 
of  to  great  advantage  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  wiio  began  to  acquire  some 
taUe  for  elegance,  unknpwn  to  their  predecelTors,  or  defpifed  by  them.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almoii:  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  knov^a  in  thofe  ages  by  the  name  of  Lombards . 
Companies  or  focieties  of  Lombard  merchants  were  epLablilhed  in  every  different 
kingdom.     They  become  the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  cultivated  trade  with  fuch  induftry  and 
fuccefs,  the  commercial  fpirit  awaked  in  the  north  towards  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  nations  around  the  Baltic,  were, 
at  that  time,  extremely  barbarous,  and  inverted  that  fea  with  their  piracies,  this  oblig- 
ed the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  foon  after  they  had  begun  to  open  fome  rrade 
with  the  Italians,  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  derived  fuch  advan- 
tages from  this  union,  that  other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and,  in  a 
ihort  time,  eighty  of  the  mofl:  confiderable  cities,  fcattered  through  thofe  large  coun- 
tries of  Germany  and  Flanders,,  which  ftretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Co- 
logne on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  alliance,  called  the  Hanfeatic  kague ;  wich  became 
fo  formidable,  that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  dreaded  by  the  greateft 
monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  afTociatioa  formed  the  fird  fyftematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conduced  it  by  common  laws  enaded  in 
their  general  affemblies.  They  fupplied  the  reft  of  Europe  with  naval  ftores ;  and, 
in  different  towns,  the  moft  eminent  of  which  was  Bruges,  in  Fianders,  they  eRa- 
bliflied  ftaples,  in  v.fhich  their  commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lom- 
bards brought  the  productions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  ufeful  commodities  of  the  north. 

As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  cominuaication  between  the  Lombards  and  Han- 
featic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  fuch  extent  as  well 
as  advntage,  as  diffufed  among  them  a  general  habit  of  induftry,  which  lono-  ren- 
dered Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  moil  opulent,  the  nio!t  populous,  and 
heft  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  fiourifhing  ftate  of  thefe  provinces,    of  which  he  difcovered    the 
true  caufe,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  fpint  of  induflry   .     ^ 
among  his  own  fubjeds,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and        , 
ignorant  of  the  fource  from  which  opulence  was  defined  to  flow  into  their     ^^^^' 
country,  had  totally  neglefted  commerce,  and  not  even  attempted  thofe  manufadlures 
the  materials  of  which  they  furniflied  to  foreigners.     By  alluring  Flemini  artifans  to 
fettle  in  his  domiiiions,  as  well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the  encouragement  and  re- 
gulation of  trade,  he  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  inanufaftures  ol"  England  ;  and 
firrt  turned  the  aftive  and  enterprifing  genius  of  his  people  towards  thofe  arts,   whicli 
have  raifed  the  Englifh  to  their  high  rank  among  commercia'  natioiis. 

The  chriiHan  princes,  after  their  great  loffes  in  the  crufades,  endeavoured  to  culti- 
vate''th-  friendrnip  of  the  great  khans  of  Tartary,  whofe  fame  in  ar.ns  h.-d  reached  the 
mod  remote  corners  of  Europe  and  Afi.i,  that  they  might  beiome  check  o:.  the  Turks, 
who  had  been  fuch  eaemiea  to  the  chriftian  name ;  and  who,  from  a  coaremprible 
horde  of  *va'.>derers,  ferving  occafionaiy  in  the  armies  of  contending  pnaces,  had 
begun  to  extend  their  ravaged  over  the  fined  countries  of  Afia. 
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The  chriftian  embaflies  were  managed  chiefly  by  inonks^  a  wandering  profefTion  of 
men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal,  and  undaunted  by  difficulties  and  danger,  found  their 
way  to  the  remote  courts  of  thefe  fovereigns.  TheEnglilh  philofoph.er,  R.oger  Bacon, 
was  fo  induftrious  as  to  colleft  from  their  relations,  or  traditions,  many  particulars  oi 
the  Tartars,  v^ich  are  to  be  found  in  Purchas's  pilgrim,  and  other  books  of  travels. 
The  fir  ft  regular  traveller  of  this  defcription,  who  committed  his  difcoverics  to  writ- 
ing  v/as  John  du  plant  Carpin,  who,  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  about  the  year  1246, 
carried  a  letter  from  Pope  Innocent  to  the  great  Khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour  cf  the 
chriftian  fubjefts  in  that  prince's  extenfive  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of 
travelling  into  Tartary  and  India  became  general ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove  that  many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ferved  in  the 
armies?  Tamberlane,  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  lartary,  whole  conquefts  reach- 
ed to  the  moft  remote  extremities  of  India;  and,  that  they  introduced  into  Europe 
the  ufe  of  gunpowder  and  artillery;  the  difcovery  made  by  a  German  chemift  being 
only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  rifing  power  of  the  Turks,  had 

.p^     checked  their  progrefs,  the  chriftian  adventurers,  upon  their  return,  magnify- 

"^'         ing  the  vaft  riches  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  infpired  their  countrvmen  with  a  fpirit 

J4°5-    of  adventure  and  difcovery,  and  were  the  firft  that  rendered  a  paffage  thither 

by  fea  probable  and  prafticable. 

In  the  introdudlion  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  expefted  that  we  ffiould  give 
a  fhort  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  navigation,  in  modern  times  ;  and  of  the 
original  fource  of  thofe  difcoveries  both  by  fea  and  by  land,  which  have  fo  wonderful- 
ly extended  the  iJeas  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  their  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
even  in  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  globe.  The  utility,  or  rither  neceffity  of  fuch  a 
narrative,  to  render  many  paffages  of  the  fubfeqnent  work  intelligible,  will  form  a 
fatisfaflory  excufe  for  the  length  to  which  it  may  extend. 

By  degrees,  ttie  calamities  and  defolaton  brought  upon  the  weftern  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  had  begun  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  be  repaired. 
The  firft  fympioms  of  revival  were  difcerned  in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes,  wich  took 
pofleffion  of  that  country,  made  progrefs  in  improvement  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  people  fettled  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  An  accidental  exertion  of  genius  in  Italy, 
contributed  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding  ages,  to  improve 
and  to  extend  navigation.  That  u'onderful  property  of  the  magnet  was  obferved, 
by  which  it  communicates  to  a  flender  needle  or  rod  of  iron,  fuch  virtue,  as  to 
point  to  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth.  The  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  this,  in  the 
direction  of  navigation,  was  immediately  perceived.  That  moft  valuable,  though  now 
familiar  inftrument,  the  ?nariner's  compafs,  was  conftructcd.  By  its  means,  navigators 
found,  that  all  feafons,  and  in  every  place,  they  could  difcover  the  north  and  louh 
with  lb  much  eafe  and  accuracy,  that  it  became  to  longer  neceffa;  y  to  depend  merely 
on  the  light  of  the  ftars,  and  the  obfervation  of  the  fea-coaft.  i  hey  gradually  aban- 
doned their  ancient  timid  and  lingering  courfe  along  the  ffiore.  They  ventured  bold- 
ly into  the  ocean,  and,  relying  on  this  new  guide,  could  fteer  in  the  darkef^  night,  and 
under  the  moft  cloudy  fky,  with  a  fecurity  and  precihon  hitherto  unkuov.n.  The 
comoafs  may  be  faid  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominions  of  the  fea,  and  to  have  put 
him 'in  full  pofleffion  of  every  part  of  the  earth,  by  enabling  him  to  vifitalmoft  every 
r.art  of  it,  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  a  tov/n  of  conlideiable  trade  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  ineftimable  difcovery,  without  which^  the 
continent  of  America  muft  forever,  or  at  leaft  to  a  very  diiiant  period,  have  remained 
unknown.*     We  have  already  obferved  that  this  difcovery  took  place  in  the  beginning 

*  From  the  efforts  of  Captain  Cook,  we  learn,  that  America  is  ftparated  froin  the  eadern  fhore  of 
Tartary,  only  by  a  narrow  flrait.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  cori-elpondence  v,  iih  Europe,  by  fuch  » 
route,  muft  \vi\s  been  almoft  entirely  imprafticable. 
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of  the  foalteentb  century.  It  hath  been,  alas!  too  often  the  fate  of  thofe  illu^rious 
benefadors  of  mankind,  who  have  inriched  fcience,  and  improved  the  arts  by  their 
inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the  fuccefs  of  their  labours 
But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  ftill  more  cruel.  By  the  inattention  of  contemporary  his- 
torians, he  has  been  defrauded  even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  fo  juft  a  title.  We 
receive  from  them  no  information  viiih  refpe£l  to  his  profeffion,  his  character,  the  pre- 
cife  time  when  he  made  this  important  difcovery,  or  the  accidents  and  enquires  which 
led  to  it.  Though  this  event  has  produced  greater  efFedls  than  any  other  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  race,  its  hiftory  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  without  any  of 
thofe  circumftancfes,  which  can  gratify  the  curiofity,  that  it  naturally  awakens.  Ma- 
ny  caufes  combined  to  prevent  this  beneficial  invention  from  producing  its  full 
effedt,  in  a  fliort  time.  Men  relinquifti  ancient  habits  with  timidity  and  reluftance. 
The  commercial  jealoufy  of  the  Italians  alfo,  in  all  probability  laboured,  to  conceal 
from  other  nations,  the  happy  invention  of  their  countryman.  The  art  of  fleering 
by  the  compafs,  with  fuch  (kill  and  accuracy,  as  to  infpire  a  full  confidence  in  its 
direction,  was  to  be  acquired  by  degrees.  Sailors,  unaccuftomed  to  quit  fight  of 
land,  durft  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themfelvs  to  unknown  feas.  Ac- 
cordingly, almoft  half  a  century  elapfed  from  the  difcovery  of  the  compafs,  before 
navigators  ^^ventured  into  any  feas  which  they  had  not  formerly  been  accuftomed  to 
frequent. 

The  firfl  remarkable  confequence  of  this  invention,  appears  to  have  been  the  dif- 
covery of  Canary,  or  Fortunate  illands,  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  faid  that  thefe  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients  j  and  Plutarch  perhaps  intended  to  allude  to  them, 
when  he  .mentions  a  fcheme,  which  had  once  been  thought  of  by  Sertorius,  of  quit- 
ting his  conteft  for  independent  authority  in  Spain,  and  failing  away  to  certain 
iflands  in  the  ocean,  of  whofe  climate,  the  biographer  gives  a  flattering  defcription. 
Whatever  truth  might  be  in  this  report,  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  iflands  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  reft  of  the  world  for  many  ages  ;  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  they  were  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  firft  confiderable  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  navigation,  were  made 
by  the  Portuguefe.  Various  circumftances  prompted  their  aftivity  in  this  new  direc- 
tion, and  enabled  them  to  accomplifli  undertakings,  apparently  fuperior  to  the  natu- 
ral force  of  their  monarchy.  The  kings  of  Portugal,  after  having  driven  the  Moors 
out  of  their  dominions,  had  the  compleat  command  of  the  national  force ;  ann 
could  employ  it,  without  dread  of  interruption  from  any  domeftic  enemy.  By  the 
perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  for  a  long  periot  againft  the  Mahometans,  the  mar- 
tial and  adventrous  fpirit  that  diftinguifhed  the  European  nations,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  improved  and  heightened  among  the  Portuguefe.  The  fituation  of  the 
country,  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour, 
did  not  afford  free  fcope  to  the  adlivity  of  the  Portuguefe  by  land,  as  the  ftrength 
of  their  monarchy  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Caftile.  But  Portugal  was  a  maritime 
ftate,  in  which  there  were  many  commodious  harbours;  the  people  had  begun  to 
make  fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  and  pradice  of  navigation ;  and  the  lea  was 
open  to  them,  prefenting  the  only  field  of  enterprife  in  which  they  could  diftinguifti 
themfelves. 

Such  was  the  fl:ate  of  Portugal,  when  John  the  firft,  about  the  year  141 2,  ap- 
pointed few  veffels  to  fail  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  bounded  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  to  difcover  the  unknown  countries  fituated  then.  Through  Africa 
lay  fo  near  to  PortU:.;al,  the  Portuguefe  had  never  failed  beyond  cape  iVuw.  The 
veffels  fent  upon  the  difcovery,  doubled  that  forminable  cape,  which  had  terminated 
the  progefs  of  former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  be- 
yond it,  to  cape  Bajador.  The  commanders  were  fatisfied  at  this  difcovery,  and 
Vol.  I.  •*(Qj** 
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returned  to  Lifbon.  But,  to  render  undertakings  of  this  kind  ultimately  fuccefsful,. 
it  was  neceffary  that  they  (hould  be  conducted  by  a  perfon  who  potreffed  abi  ities, 
capable  of  difcerning  what  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed  leifure  to  form  a  regular 
fyftem  for  profecuting  difcovery,  and  who  was  animated  with  an  ardour  that  would 
perfevere  in  fpite  of  obftacles  and  repulfes.  Thefe  qualities  were  united  in  Henry, 
duke  of  Vifio,  the  fourth  son  of  John  the  firft.  He  cultivated, the  arts  and  fciences, 
which  were  then  almoft  wholly  unknown  and  defpifed  by  perfons  of  his  rank.  He 
applied  with  peculiar  fondnefs,  to  the  ftudy  of.  geography,  and  acquired  fuch  know- 
ledge of  the  habitable  globe,  as  enabled  him  to  difcover  the  great  probability  of  find- 
ing new  and  opulent  countries,  by  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  1  hat  he  might 
purfue  his  fchenie  without  interruption,  he  retired  from  court,  and  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Sagres,  near  cape  St-  Vincent,  where  the  profpeft  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited 
his  thoughts  continually  towards  his  favourite  project.  His  fir  ft  eiFort  was  inconfi- 
derable.  He  fitted  out  a  fingle  fhip,  and  inftructed  the  commanders  to  doub'e  cape 
Bajador,  and  thence  to  (teer  towards  the  fouth.  They  held  their  courfe  along  the 
fhore,  but  a  fudden  fquall  of  wind  arofe,  drove  them  out  to  fea,  and  when  they  ex- 
pelled every  moment  to  perifli,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  ifland,  which  they  nam- 
ed Porto  Santo.  Next  year,  Henry  fent  out  three  fhips  to  take  poffeflion  of  this  ifland. 
Madeira,  which  lay  near  to  the, former,  was  foon  after  difcovered.  A  colony  of  Por- 
tuguefe  were  feint  out  to  fettle  thefe  new  difcoveries.  Slips  of  the  vine  from  Cyprus, 
and  plants  of  the  fugar-cane  from  Sicily,  were  introduced.  Thefe  throve  fo  prof- 
peroufly,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  the  fugar  and  wine  of  Madeira,  quickly  be- 
came of  confequence  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal. 

By  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguefe  were  gradually  habituated  to  a  bolder  na- 
vigation, and  inftead  of  creeping  along  the^  coaft,  ventured  into  the  open  fea.  Cape 
Bajador,  which  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  had  been  the  boundary  of  Portuguefe 
efforts,  was  at  laft  doubled.  A,  new  fphere  of  navigation  was  opened.  The  vaft  con- 
tinent of  Af  ica  was .  difcovered,  walked  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  ftretching  to- 
wards the  fouth.  The  Portuguefe  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  a  few  years, 
they  difcovered  the  river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coaft  extending  from  cape  Blanco,  to 
cape  de  Verd. 

When  they  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  idea  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  heat  was  fo  exceflive  as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them, 
for  fome  time,  from,  proceeding.  Their  own  firft  obfervations  confirmed  this  opin- 
ion. When  the  advanced  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  the  human  form  put 
on  a  new  appearance.  They  beheld  men  with  (kins  black  as  ebony,  with  fhort 
curled  hair,  flot  nofes,  thick  lips^  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which  are  now  known 
to  diftinguifti  the  race  of  negroes- 

The  fame  of  the  Portuauefe  voyages  fpread  over  Europe.  Adventurers,  from  every 
quarter,  crouded  to  priiice  Henry,  and  folicited  employment  in  his  fervice.  Many 
Genoefe  and  Venetians,  in  particular,  entered  aboard  the  Portuguefe  ft)ips,  and  ac- 
quired a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  profeffion  in  that  new  fchool  of  naviga- 
tion. In  emulation  of  thefe  foreigners,  the  Portuguefe  made  great  exertions  of 
their  own  talents..  The  cape  de  Verd  Iflands,.  and  foon  after  the  Azores,  were  dif- 
covered. The  former  lie  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  African  coaft,  and  the 
latter  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  continent.  Prince  Henry  died  in  the  year  one 
thoviiand  four  hundred  and  fixty  three.  During  his  life  the  Portuguefe  did  not  ad- 
vance towards  the  fouth,  within  five  degrees  of  the  equinodial  line^;  and  after  their 
continual  exertions  for  half  a  century,  hardly  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  coa^  of 
Africa  were  difcovered. 

At  the  dtath  of  Prince  Henry,  Alphonfe  poffefTed  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He 
committed  the  care  of  difcoveries  lo  a  merchant  in.  Lifbon,  to  whom  he  granted  aa 
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exclufive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which  prince  Henry  had  taken 
pofTefllon.  As  ever  happens,  under  the  reftraint  and  oppreffion  of  monopoly,  the 
J'pirit  of  difcovery  languiflied.  Some  progrcfs,  however,  was  made.  The  Portu- 
guefe  ventured,  at  length,  to  crofs  the  line,  and,  to  their  aftonifhment,  found  that 
region  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  fcorched  with  intolerable  heat, 
not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile. 

John  the  fecond,  in  148  i,  fucceeded  Alphonfo.  While  the  Portuguefe  had  proceed- 
ed along  the  coafl:  of  Africa,  from  cape  Non,  to  the  river  Senegal,  they  found  that 
extenfive  tract  to  be  fandy,  barrea,  and  thinly  inhtibited,  by  a  wretched  people  pro- 
feffing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  fubject  to  the  empire  of  Morocco.  But  to  the 
fouth  of  the  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  the  Mahometans  were  unknown.  The 
country  was  divided  into  small  independent  principalities ;  the  population  was  con- 
fiderable,  the  foil  fertile,  and  the  Portuguefe  foon  difcovered  that  it  produced  ivory, 
rich  gums,  gold,  and  other  valuable  commodities.  By  the  acquifition  of  thefe, 
commerce  was  enlarged,  and  became  more  adventurous.  John  promoted  this  fpirit. 
He  declared  himfelf  the  patron  of  every  attempt  towards  difcovery.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  fitted  out,  which,  after  discovering  the  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo, 
advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  line ;  and  the  Portuguefe,  for  the 
firft  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven,  and  obferved  the  ftars  of  another  hemifphere.  John 
built  forts  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  He  sent  out  colonies  to  fettle  there.  He  efla- 
blifhed  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  more  powerful  kingdoms.  According  to 
the  uniform  and  deteltable  policy  of  Europeans,  he  endeavoured  to  render  such  as 
were  feeble  or  divided,  tributary  to  his  crown.  By  a  regular  and  vigorous  syftem 
of  policy,  the  Portuguefe  power  and  commerce  in  Africa  were  eftabliflied  upon  a 
folid  foundation. 

By  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  natives  of  that  continent,  the  subje6ls  of 
John  gradually  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  Africa,  which  they  had 
not  vifited.  They  had  detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  torrid  zone.  They  found  as  they  proceeded  fouthwards,  that  the  continent  of' 
Africa  contrafled  itfelf,  and  inclined  towards' the  eaft.  This  induced  them  to  give 
credit  to  the  account  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  voyages  round  Africa,  and  led  them 
to  hope,  thatj.by  following  the  fame  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
engrofs  that  commerce  which  has  been  the  fource  of  wealth  and  power  to  every  na- 
tion poffefled  of  it.  The  king  entered  with  ardour  into  thefe  fentiments,  and  con- 
certed meafures  for  this  dangerous  and  important  voyage. 

At  this  crifis,  accounts  were  tranfmitted  from  Africa,  that  various  nations  along 
the  coaftj  had  mentioned  a  powerful  kingdom  frtuated  on  their  continent,  at  a  threat 
diftance  towards  the  eaft,  and  that  its  king  profeffed  the  chriftain  religion.  John  con- 
cluded that  this  muft  be  the  emperor  of  Abyflinia,  and  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  open 
fome  intercourfe  with  his  court.  He  feleded  Pedro  de  Covillam,  and  Alphonfo  de 
Payva,  who  were  perfect  mafters  of  the  Arabic  language,  a-nd  fent  t'^em  into  the  eaft 
in  fearch  of  the  refiience  of  this  unknown  monarch,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of 
friend  (hip.  The  ambaffadors  were  direded  to  obtain  whatever  intelligence  the  nati- 
ons, whom  they  vifited  could  fupply,  with  refpedt  to  the  trade  of  India,  aud  the 
courfe  of  navigation  to  that  continent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  voyage  of  difcovery  was  committed  to  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
a. navigator,  whofe  fa'^^acity,  experience,  and  fortitude,  rendered  him  equal  to  the  un- 
dertaking. He  ftretched  boldly  toward  the  fouth,  and  proceeding  beyond  the  utmoft 
limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  advanced,  difcovered  about  a  thoufand 
miles  of  new  country.  Neither  the  frequent  mutinies  of  his  men,  nor  the  calamities 
of  famine,  nor  a  fuccelfion  of  violent  tempefts,  couid  deter  him  from  his  purnofe.  4t  • 
feft,  he  defcried  that  lofty  promontory,  whiciv  bounds -Africa  to  the  louth,  and  k 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  cape  of  Good-Hope.  But  to  defcry  it  wis  all  that  he 
had  in  his  power  to  accomplifh.  The  violence  of  the  winds,  the  (hattered  condition 
of  his  fhips,  and  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  his  failors,  compelled  him  to  return,  after  a 
voyage  of  fixteen  months,  in  which  he  difcovered  a  far  greater  extent  of  country, 
than  any  former  navigator. 

Thofe  fanguine  expectations,  excited  by  the  fuccefs  of  Diaz,  were  confirmed  by 
the  intelligence  which  John  received  over  land  from  his  Abyflinian  ambaffadors.  Co- 
villam  and  Payva  had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From  that  city,  they  travelled  with 
a  caravan  of  Egyptian  merchants,  and  embarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  at  Aden 
in  Arabia.  Payva  went  directly  for  Abyflinia.  Covillam  embarked  for  the  Eaft-In- 
dies.  He  vifited  Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities'on  the  Malabar  coaft,  returned  to 
the  eaft  fide  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he  had  fixed  upon  as 
their  place  of  rendezvous.  Payva  had  been  murdered  in  Abyffinia,  but  Covillam 
found  at  Cairo,  two  Portuguefe  Jews,  whom  John  had  difpatched  after  them,  to  com- 
municate new  inftructions.  By  one  of  thefe  Jews,  Covillam  tranfmitted  to  Portugal 
a  journal  of  his  travels  by   fea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade  of  India,  and  « 

exad*maps  of  the  coaft  on  which  he  had  touched.     His   conclufion  was,  that  by  | 

failing  round  Africa,  a  paffage  might  be  found  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  ^ 

The  opinion  of  Covillam,  fupported  by  the  recent  difcoveries  of  Diaz,  left  hardly 
ahy  (hadow  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  poffibility  or  failing  from  Europe  to  India. 
But  the  vaft  lengrh  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious  ftorms  which  Diaz  had  encoun- 
tered near  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  alarmed  the  Portuguefe.  The  zeal  and  authority 
of  the  monarch  difpelled,  by  degrees,  the  fears  of  his  fubjeds,  or  made  it  neceffary 
to  conceal  them.  While  he  was  adopting  every  precaution  that  wisdom  or  experi- 
ence could  fuggeft,  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  intelligence  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, of  the  discovery  of  America.  Nor  was  it  until  five  years  after  that  event,  in 
the  year  1497,  ^^^^  ^^^  Portuguefe  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  fail  beyond  the  cape, 
which  opened  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  all  thofe  countries  known 
by  the  names  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

While  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  passage  to  India  by  the  eaft,  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  the  grand  projeQ:  of  failing  thither  by  the  weft.  His 
propofal  being  condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  chimerical  and  abfurd,  he  laid  his 
fchemes  fucceffively  before  the  courts  of  France,  England,  and  Portugal,  where  he 
had  no  better  fuccefs.  Such  repeated  difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit 
of  almoft  any  man  but  Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expenfe,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  defray  it.  Spain  was  now  his  only  refource,  and  there,  after  eight  years 
attendance,  he  at  length  fucceeded  through  the  interert  of  queen  Ifabella.  This 
princefs  was  prevailed  on  to  patronife  him,  by  the  reprefentations  of  Juan  Perez, 
guardian  of  the  monaftery  of  Rabida.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and 
of  fome  credit  with  que^n  Ifabella;  and  being  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  from 
his  perfonal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  knowledge  of  his  merit,  he  had  entered 
into  an  accurate  examination  of  that  great  man's  projeft,  in  conjundion  with  a  phy- 
fician  fettled  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  was  eminent  for  his  (kill  in  mathematical 
knowledge.  This  inveftigation  completely  fatisfied  them  of  the  folidity  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Columbus  founded  his  opinion,  and  of  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in 
executing  the  plan  which  he  propofed.  Perez,  therefore,  fo  ftrongly  recommended 
it  to  queen  Ifabella,  that,  fhe  entered  into  the  fcheme,  and  even  generoufly  offered  to 
pledge  her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money  as  might  be  required  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  voyage.  But  Santangel,  another  friend  and  patron  of  Co- 
lumbus, immediately  engaged  to  advance  the  requifite  fum,  that  the  queen  might  not 
be  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  that  expedient. 

Gplumbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  three  fhips,  upon  one  of  the  moft  adven* 
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furous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  oi 
two  worlds  were  intet^fted.  In  this  voyage  he  had  many  diflicuhies  to  contend 
with;  and  his  failors,  who  were  often  difcontented,  at  length  began  to  infifi:  upon  his 
return,  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  throw  him  overboard;  but  the  firmnefs  of 
the  commander,  and  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a  pafTage  of  thirty-three  dsys,  put 
an  end  to  the  commotion.  From  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  he  found  to  his  fur- 
prife,  that  this  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queft  of,  and  he  foon  difcovered  it  to 
be  a  new  world.  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  a  more  circumftantial  account  in  that 
part  of  the  following  work  which  treats  of  America. 

The  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft-lndies  by  the  cape 
of  Good-Hope,  are  among  the  greateft  and  moft  important  events  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  Their  confequences  have  already  been  very  great ;  but  in  the  fhort  period 
of  between  two  and  three  centuries,  which  have  elapfed  fince  thefe  difcoveries  were 
made,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been  feen. 
What  benefit,  or  what  misfortunes  to  mankind  may  hereafter  refuk  from  thefe 
events,  no  human  wifdom  can  forefee.  By  uniting,  in  fome  meafure,  the  mofl  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  the  wants,  to  increafe  the  en- 
joyments,  and  to  encourage  the  induftry  of  each  other,  their  general  tendency  would 
feem  to  be  beneficial.  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  all 
the  commercial  advantages  which  can  have  refulted  from  thofe  events,  have  been  funk 
and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfortunes  which  they  have  occafioned.  Thefe  misfortunes 
feem  to  have  arifen  rather  from  accident  and  the  rapacity  of  the  difcoverers,  than  from 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  thefe  events  themfelves.  At  the  particular  time  when  thefe 
difcoveries  were  made,  the  fuperiority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on  the  fide  of 
the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to  commit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuf- 
tice  in  thofe  countries.  Hereafter  perhaps  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow 
ftronger,  or  the  natives  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and  force, 
which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  na- 
tions into  fome  fort  of  refped  for  the  rights  of  each  other.  But  nothing  feems  more 
likely  to  eftablilh  this  equality  of  force,  than  that  mutual  communication  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  all  forts  of  improvements,  which  an  extenfive  commerce  carries  aloncr 
with  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  thefe  difcoveries  has  been,  to  raife 
the  mercantile  fyftem  to  a  degree  of  importance,  which  it  could  not  otherv/ife  have 
attained.  It  is  the  obje£t  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  nation  rather  by  trade  and  manu- 
faftures,  than  by  the  improvement  of  land,  rather  by  the  induftry  of  towns  and  cities, 
than  by  the  country.  And  in  confequence  of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Europe,  inftead  of  being  the  manufatlurers  and  carriers  for  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  world,  have  now  become  the  maniifafturers  for  the  numerous  and 
thriving  cultivators  of  America;  and  the  carriers,  and,  in  fome  degree,  the  manu-. 
fafturers,  for  almoft  all  the  different  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  Two 
new  worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  induftry,  each  of  them  much  greater  and 
more  extenfive  thim  the  old  one  ;  and  thefe  markets  are  aus^menting  every  dav. 

The  countries  which  poffefs  the  colonies  of  America, -and  whkh  trade  direft'y  tc 
the  Eaft-Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fnow  and  fplendor  of  this  great  CQinmeree. 
Yet  other  countries,  notwithftanding  the  invidious  reftraints,  by  which  it  i.s  intended 
to  exclude  them,  often  enjoy  a  greater  ftiare  of  the  real  advantage  of  it.  The  coo- 
nies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  exam.ple,  jgive  more  real  encouragement  to  the  induf- 
try of  other  countries  than  to  that  of  the  parent  ftates. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endeavours  to  fecure  to  iffelf  the  exdu- 
five  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  countries  in  favour 
Vol.  I.  **  CR)  ** 
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of  which  they  are  ^ablifhed,  than  to  thofe  againft  which  rjiey  are  direSed.  This 
faa  has  been  fully  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  inquiry  ^nto  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions. After  all  the  unjuii  attempts,  therefore,  of  every  country  'm  Europe,  to  engrois 
to  itfelf  the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  no  country  has  yet  oeen 
able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  any  thing,  but  the  expenfe  of  fupporting  in  time  of  peace, 
and  of  defending  in  time  of  war,  the  oppreffive  authority,  which  it  a.^umes  over 
them.  The  inconveniences  refulting  from  the  poffeflion  of  its  colonie-^  every  coun- 
try hasj  indeed,  very  completely  engroffed  to  itfelf.  The  advantage's  refulting  from 
their  trade,  it  is  obliged  to  ihare  with  many  other  countries. 

At  the  fir  ft  fight,  indeed,  the  monopoly  of  the  great  commerce  of  America,  feems 
naturally  to  be  an  acquifition  of  the  highefi:  value.  To  the  undifcerning  eye  of  gid- 
dy ambition,  it  prefents  itfelf  amidft  the  confufed  fcrambves  of  politics ;  as  a  very  daz- 
zling object  to  fight  for.  The  dazzling  fplendor  of  the  objed,  that  is,  the  immenfe 
greatnefs  of  the  commerce,  is  the  very  quality,  which  renders   the  monopoly  of  it 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  endeavours  to  engrofs,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  whole  market  of  its  own  colonies,  by  entirely  excluding  all  other  nations  from 
•  any  direfl:  trade  with  them.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
Portuguefe  endeavoured  to  manage  the  trade  to  the  Eafl-Indies  in  the  same  manner^ 
by  claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  on  account  of  the  merit  oi 
having  firfl  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  exclude  all  other  nations  from 
any  dire£l  trade  to  their  fpice  iflands.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  efta- 
blilhed  againft  all  other  European  nations,  who  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a 
trade,  into  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  ftock, 
but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer,  than  if 
they  could  import  them  directly  from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

Though  the  Europeans  poffefs  many  confiderable  fettlements  both  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  they  have  not  yet  eftabliflied  in  either  of  thefe 
countries,  fuch  numerous  and  thriving  colonies,  as  thofe  in  the  iflands  and  upon  the 
continent  of  America.  Africa,  however,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  countries  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  na- 
tions. But  thofe  nations,  at  the  time  of  their  difcovery,  were,  by  no  means  fo  weak 
and  defencelefs  as  the  Americans  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
countries,  which  they  inhabited,  they  were  befides  much  more  populous.  The  moft 
barbarous  nations  either  of  Africa,  or  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  were  fliepherds ;  even  the 
Hottentots  were  fo.  But  the  nations  of  every  part  of  America,  except  Mexico  and 
Peru,  were  only  hunters  ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  the  number  of 
fliephcrds  and  that  of  hunters,  whom  the  same  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can 
^naintain.  In  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  diiplace 
the  natives,  and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  oriijinal  inhabitants.  Ihe  genius  of  exclufive  companies,  befides,  is  unfavour- 
abi'°  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been  one  principal  caufe  of  the 
little  -^rocrress  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  Portuguefe  carried  on 
the  traLVe%oth  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  without  any  exclufive  companies,  and 
their  fettiements  at  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  at 
boe  in  the  Eaft-Indii's,  bear  some  faint  refemblance  to  the  colonies  of  America.  The 
Dutch  fettlements  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  Batavia,  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
confidtrable  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have  eftabhlhed,  either  in  Africa,  or  the 

Eaft-Indies.  ^„,  ,      ■     c       •  .,         ruj. 

Thefe  general  remarks  will  affift  the  reader  m  formmg  an  idea  of  the  advantages 
derived  tS  Europe  by  the  difcovery  <;f  the  new  world,  and  of  fome  of  the  principal 
confequences  of  that  n^envorable  event. 
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We  fiiail  clofe  this  chapter  with  fome  remarks  on  the  progrefs  of  fociety  and  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  irom  the  clofe.  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  prefent  time. 

Europe  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefs,  into  which  fhc  had  been  funk 
fmce  the  fubver fion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Learning  awoke  from  her  (lumber  of  near 
twelve  centuries,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  became  another  people.  The  art  of 
printing,  which,  with  fuch  rapidity,  fpreads  from  country  to  country  the  wifdom  and 
follies  of  mankind,  was  invented  :  artillery  and  engineering  were  brought  to  perfec- 
tio!j,  and  totally  changed  the  operations  of  war.  The  maritime  nations  fitted  .  _. 
jut  fleets  for  making  difcoveries,  and  the  whole  world  became  connecled  by  '  ' 
commerce.  The  human  mind  was,  in  fome  degree,  releafed  from  the  (hackles  ^'^^^^ 
of  fuperftition,  which  had  long  filenced  reafon,  and  prevented  the  reafoning  faculty 
from  exerting  its  powers,  rhe  arts  and  fciences  began  to  be  more  generally  cultivat- 
ed ;  literature  was  efteemed ;  commerce  was  every  day  improved,  and  riches  fiowed 
into  Europe  from  -^very  quarter.  New  principles  of  aftion,  and  new  fyftenis  of  con- 
du£t,  were  introduced  at  this  asra  of  mental  improvement ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  are  unfolded  only  by  (lov/  degrees.  Many  prejudices  were  to  be  remov- 
ed,  many  abu(es  corredted,  and  many  di(Eculties  furmounted,  before  the  fciences  could 
appear  in  their  genuine  luftre  ;  for  the  principles  of  the  arts  and  fcieiices  partly 
forgotten. 

The  firft  (ludies  that  engaged  mankind  at  the  revival  of  learning,  were  languages 
and  hiftory.  The  human  mind,  releafed  from  barbarifm,  grev^  eager  to  colleft  ideas ; 
but  was  then  incapable  of  acquiring  them  in  a  regular  order.  Memory,  therefore, 
was  the  firft  faculty  cultivated;  becaufe  the  moft  eafily  fatisfied,  and  the  knowledge 
it  procures,  the  moft  eafily  attained.  Hence  proceeded  that  croud  of  fcholars,  To 
deeply  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  and  fo  negligent  of  their  ov/n. 

This  fondnefs  for  the  ancieat,  and  negle£t  of  the  modem  languages,  did  not  long 
continue  fo  univerfally  prevalent.  The  learned  were  foon  convinced,  that  beautiful 
thoughts  loft  nothing  by  being  clothed  in  a  living  language ;  and  hence  they  endea- 
voured to  exprefs  in  their  own  tongues,  what  the  ancients  had  delivered  in  theirs. 
Thus  the  imagination  of  the  moderns  was  gradually  kindled  up  by  that  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  produced  refpedlable  performances  in  the  lalt  and  prefent  centuries,  in  elo- 
quence, hiftory,  and  poetry. 

The  arts  of  elegance  are  fo  clofely  conne0.ed  with  polite  learning,  that  a  genius 
for  cultivating  the  one,  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  other.  The  various  works 
of  the  ancients  were  no  fooner  carefully  examined,  than  judicious  artifts  were  ftruck 
with  thofe  mafter-pieces  of  antiquity,  which  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  Gothic  barba- 
rity. Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  brought  their  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which  has  not  fmce  been  exceeded. 

The  progrefs  of  philofophy  was  much  flower  than  that  of  the  polite  arts.  Moft  of 
the  philofophical  works  of  the  ancients  v/ere  loft  ;  and  the  few  that  remained,  could 
give  but  very  uncertain  and  confufed  glipimerings  of  fo  difFufive  a  fabjei5^.  The  face 
of  nature  is  the  primary  book  of  philofophers,  and  the  moderns  v-ere  obliged  to 
lludy  it.  The  ancients  could  not  fave  them  the  labour.  But  philofophy  had  other 
difficulties  that  retarded  its  progrefs  ;  ignorance,  a  blind  admiration  for  antiquity, 
and  fuperftitious  bigotry,  united  in  obicuring  the  light  of  reafon,  and  almoft  (iifled 
the  genuine  rays  of  fcience  in  their  dawn. 

Whil^  ignorance  or  malevolent  enemies  therefore  declared  open  war  with  fcience, 
philofophy  retreated  under  the  iJielter  of  fome  extraordinary  men;  v.'ho,  without 
entertaining  the  dangerous,  but  iliuftrious,  ambition  of  unveiling  the  eyes  of  their 
cotemporaries,  prepared,  in  (hade  and  fiience,  that  light,  v/hich  afterwards,  by  in- 
fenfible  degrees,  illuminated  the  world 

The.  fifteenth  aad.fixteenth  centuries  were, diftinguifhed  for  many  important   dis- 
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coveries.  It  was  in  thefe  ages  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great 
political  fyftem,  in  which  each  took  a  ftation,  wherein  it  has  fince  remained,  with 
lefs  variation  than  could  have  been  expefted,  after  the  fliocks  occafioned  by  fo  ma- 
ny internal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars,  of  which  we  fhail  give  fome  ac- 
count in  the  hiftory  of  each  particular  ftate,  in  the  following  work.  The  great  events 
which  happened  then,  have  not  hitherto  exhaufted  their  force.  The  political  principles 
and  maxims  then  eftabliflied,  ftill  continue  to  operate  ;  and  the  ideas  concerning  the 
balance  of  power  then  introduced,  or  rendered  general,  ftill  influence,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  councils  of  European  nations. 

It  seems  extremely  probable,  that  the  jealoufy  of  fo  many  rival  powers  will  al- 
ways prevent  any  one  cf  them  from  gaining  the  empire  over  Europe.  But  it  is  no 
lefs  probable,  that,  in  contending  for  it,  they  muft  weaken  their  own  force,  and  may 
at  length  render  themfelves  incapable  of  defending  even  their  juft  pofTeflions.  The 
partial  conquefts  which  they  may  make,  are  extremely  illufive  ;  inftead  of  promoting, 
they  rather  oppofe  their  defigns.  The  external  conqueft  of  one  nation,  generally 
excite  alarms  in  others,  and  are  almoft  always  lefs  folid  than  brilliant.  Hence  the 
alarms  they  excite,  the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by  which  the  nation, 
which  has  been  a  conqueror,  is  commonly  reduced  to  great  extremities  in  the  end. 
This  doclrine,  however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a  powerful  and  viftorious  na- 
tion, is  one  of  the  beft  eftablifhed  in  the  fcience  of  politics.  It  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
amples both  ancient  and  modern.  The  ftates  of  Greece,  in  particular,  delivered  from 
the  terror  of  the  Perfian  invafions,  exhibit  the  fame  truth  in  a  great  variety  of  lights. 
There  was  not  one  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  of  thefe  little  focieties,  but,  in  its  turn, 
imbibed  the  frenzv  of  conquell',  and  in  its  turn,  too,  was  reduced  by  this  frenzy,  to  the 
utmoft  mifery  and  diltrefs.* 
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Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Religion. 

|EITY  is  an  awful  objeft,  and  has  ever  roufed  the  attention  of  mankind  ;  but 

'  they,  being  incapable  of  elevating  their  ideas  to  all  the  fublimity  of  his  per- 

feftions,  have  too  often  brought  down  his  .perfeftions  to  the  level  of  their  own  ideas. 
This  is  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to  thofe  nations,  whofe  religion  had  no 
other  foundation  than  the  natural  'feelings,  and  more  frequently  the  irregular 
paffions  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  had  received  no  light  from  heaven  relpefting 
this  important  ohjeft.  In  deducing  the  hiftory  of  religion,  therefore,  we  muft  make 
the  fame  diftinaion  which  we  have  hitherto  obferved,  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  arts, 
fciences,  and  of  civilization  among  mankind.  We  muft  feparate  what  is  human  from 
what  is  divine,  what  originated  in  particular  revelations,  from  what  is  the  efFe<5t  of 
general  laws,  and  of  the  unaflifted  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

Agreeably  to  this  diftinQon,  we  find,  that,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  eaftern  nations  was  pure  and  luminous.  It  arofe  from  a  divine  fource, 
and  was  not  then  disfigured  by  human  fancies  or  caprice.  In  time,  however, 
thefe  began  to  have  their  influence  ;  the  ray  of  tradition  was  obfcured,  and  among 
thofe  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateft  diftance,  and  in  the  fmalleft  numbers,  from 
the  more  improved  focieties  of  men,  it  was  altogether  obliterated. 

*The  reader  who  would  fee  this  fibjea  fully  illuftrated,  mavlookat  the  oration  of  Ifocratsscn  thepeace  i 
a  finiflied  model  of  ancient  eloquence;  and  which  contains  a  fund  of  political  kno\vledg:e. 
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In  this  fituatlon,  a  particular  people  were  felecled  by  God  himfelf,  to  be  the  depofi- 
taries  of  his  law  and  worfliip ;  but  the  reft  of  mankind  formed  hypothefes  upon  ihefc 
fubjects,  which  were  more  or  lefs  perfed,  according  to  an  infinity  of  circumftances, 
which  cannot  properly  be  reduced  under  any  general  heads. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  iniquity,  that  which  prevailed  the  longeft,  and  ex- 
tended the  wideft,  was  Polytheism,  or  the  dodrine  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  The 
rage  of  fyftem,  the  ambition  of  reducing  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  to  a 
few  general  principles,  has  occafioned  many  imperfect  accounts,  both  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  fpecies  of  worfhip.  For,  without  entering  into  a  minute  detail, 
it  is  impoflible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fubject ;  and  what  is  faid  upon  it  in 
general,  muft  always  be  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  obferved,  that  the  polytheifm  of  the  ancients  feems 
neither  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  philofophical  fpeculations,  nor  of  disfigured  tradi- 
tions, concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divinity.  It  feems  to  have  arifen  during  the  rudeft 
ages  of  fociety,  while  the  rational  powers  were  feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  imagination   and  paffion.     It  was  built  folely  upon  fentiment.    As 
each  tribe  of  men  had  their  heroes,  fo  likewife  they  had  their  gods.     Thofe  heroes 
who  had  led  them  forth  to  the  combat,  who  had  prefided  in   their  councils,  whofe 
image  was  engraved  on  their  fancy,  whofe  exploits  were  imprinted  on  their  memory, 
even  after  death  enjoyed  an  exiftence  in  the  imagination  of  their  followers.    The  force 
of  blood,  of  friendfhip,  of  afFedion,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we  cannot  eafily 
conceive  ;  but  the  power  of  imagination  over  the  fenfes,  is  what  all  men  have,  in  some 
degree,  experienced.     Combine  thefe  two  caufes,  and  it  will  not  appear  ftrange,  that 
the  images  of  departed  heroes  {hould  have  been  feen  by  their  companions,  animating 
the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and  performing,  in  a  word,   the  fame 
functions  which  they  performed  when  alive.     An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not 
excite  terror  among  men  unacquainted  with  evil  fpirits,  and  whofe  fears  were  confined 
to  their  enemies.     On  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  their  courage,  flattered  their  vanity, 
and  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  fupported  by  the  extreme  credulity  and 
romantic  difpofition  of  thofe   who  had  not,  gained  an  univerfal  affent  among  all  the 
members  of  their  fociety.     A  fmall  degree  of  reflexion  would  be  fufficient  to  convince 
them,  that  as  their  own  heroes  exifted  after  death,   it  might  likewife  be  the  cafe  with 
thofe  of  their  enemies.     Two  orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would  be  eftablifhed,  the  pro- 
pitious, and  the  hoftile  ;  the  gods  who  were  to  be  loved,  and  thofe   who  were   to  be 
feared.      But  time,   which  wears  oiF  the  imprefiions  of  tradition,   and  the  frequent  in- 
vafions  bv  which  the  nations  of  antiquity   were  ravaged,  defolated,  or   tranfplanied, 
made  them  lofe  the  names,  and  confound  the  charafters,  of  thofe  two  orders    of  di- 
vinities, and  form  various  fyftems  of  religion,  which,  though  warped  by  a  thoufand 
particular  circumftances,  gave  no  fmali  indications  of  their  firft   texture  and  original 
marerials.     In  general,  the  gods  of  the  ancients  gave  abundant  proof  of  human  in- 
firmity.    Thty  were  fubjedt  to  all  the  paffions  of  men  ;  they  partook  even  of  their 
partia'.  affedions,  and  in  many  inftances,  difcovered  the  preference  of  one  race  or  na- 
tion to  all  others.      Ihey  did  not  eat  and  drink  the  fame  fubfiance   with   men  ;  but 
they  lived  on  nedar  and   ambrofia:  the  had  a  particular  pleafure  in   fmeliinir  the 
fteam  of  the  facrifices,  and  they  made  love  vvith  a  ferocity  unknown  in  ncrthe;n  cli- 
mates.    The  rites  by  which  they  were  worfhipped,  naturally  refulted  from  their  cha- 
rafter.   The  moft   enlightened  among  the  Greeks  entertained  nearly  the  fame  notion  of 
gods  and  religion,  with  thofe  that  are  interfperfed  in  the  poems  of  Hefiod  and  Homer ; 
and  Anaxagoras,  who  flourifhed  B.  C.  430  years,  was  the  firft,  even  in  Greece,  that 
publicly  announced  the  exiftence  of  one  creator  and  governor  of  the  univerfe.     It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was  not   much  con- 
ne£ted,   either  with  their  private  behaviour,   or   with   their  political  arrangements. 
Vol.1,  •*(Sj 
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If. we  except  a  few  fanatical  focieties,  whofe  principles  do  not  fall  within  cur  plan^ 
the  greateft  part  of  mankind  were  extremely  tolerant  in  their  principles.  They  had 
their  own  gods  who  watched  over  them  ;  their  neighbours,  they  imagined,  alfo  had 
theirs ;  and  there  was  room  enough  in  the  univerfe  for  both  to  live  together  in  friend- 
fhip,  without  interfering  with  one  another. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  God,  by  announcing 
the  purity  of  his  character,  and  by  explaining  the  fervice  he  required  of  men  pro- 
duced a  total  alteration  in  their  religious  fentiments  and  belief.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  for  handling  this  sublime  subjedl  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  a  religionr 
which  was  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  which  admitted  of  no  afTociation 
with  fa! fe  gods,  mufl  either  be  deftroyed,.  or  become  the  prevailing  belief  of  man- 
kind. The  latter  was  the  cafe.  Chriftianity  made  its  way  among  the  civilized  part 
of  mankind,  by  the  fublimity  of  its  dodrines  and  precepts.  It  required  not  the 
aid  of  human  power;  it  fuftained  itfelf  by  the  truth  and  v/isdom  by  which  it  was 
charaderifed.  Conftantine  firft  eftablifhed  chriftianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire. 
The  barbarous  nations  copied  the  example  of  their  mailers,  the  Romans.  Chrifti- 
anity was  embraced  by  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Oftrogoths  in  Pannonia,  and  the  various  bands  of  mercenaries,  who  raif- 
ed  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  The  Franks  and  the  Saxons  perfevered  for  fome 
time,  in  the  errors  of  paganifm  ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the  monarchy  of  Gaul,  by 
their  fubmiffion  to  the  example  of  Clovis;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain, 
•were  reclaimed  from  their  favage  fuperftition  by  the  miffionaries  of  Rome.  Thefe 
barbarian  profelytes  difplayed  an  ardent  and  fuccefsful  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  The  Merovingian  kings,  and  their  succeffors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos, 
extended,  by  their  laws  and  viclories,  the  dominion  of  the  crofs.  England  produced 
the  apoftle  of  Germany  ;  and  the  evangelic  light  was  gradually  diffufed  from  the. 
neighbourhood  of  the  Elbe,  the  Viftula,  and  the  Baltic. 

Chriftianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  barbarians,  introduced  an 
important  change  in  their  moral  and  political  condition.  -  They  received,  at  the  fame, 
time,  the  ufe  of  letters,  fo  effential  to  a  religion  whofe  doclrines  are  contained  in  a  fa^ 
cred  book  ;  and  while  they  ftudied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were  infenfibly  en- 
larged by  the  diftant  view  of  hilfory,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  fociety.  The  ver- 
fion  of  the  fcriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had  facilitated  their  converfion, 
muft  excite,  among  their  clergy,  fome  curiofity  to  read  the.  original  text,  to  under- 
ftand  the  facred  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
the  chain  of  ecclefiaftical  tradition.  1  hefe  fpiritual  gifts  were  preferved  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  which  concealed  the  ineftimable  monuments  of  ancient  learning. 
The  celebrated  produdlions  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  which  were  acceflable  to  the 
chriftian  barbarians,  maintained  a  fileiit  iatercourfe  between  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
and  the  times  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  mankind  was  encourag- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  a  more  perfed  ftate  j  and  the  flame  of  fcience  was  fecretly 
kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the  wetlern  world.  In  the  moil 
corrupt  ftate  of  chriftianity,  the  barbarians  might  learn  juftice  from  the  law^  and  mer- 
cy from  the  go/pel ,  and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was  infuflicient  to  guide  their 
aftions,  or  to  regu'ate  their  paffionSj  they  were  fometimes  reftrained  by  confcience,. 
.  and  frequently  punifhed  by  remorfe.  But  the  dire6:  authority  of  religion  was  lefs  ef- 
feftual,  than  the  holy  communion  which  united  them  with  their  chriftian  brethereni- 
fplritual  friendftip.  ihe  influence  of  thefe  fentiments  contributedto  fecure  their 
fidelity  in  the  lervice,  or  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war^ 
to  m.oderare  the  infolence  of  conqueft,  and  to  preferve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,, 
a  permanent  refpeft  for  the  name  and  infti  utions  of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Paganisnij^ 
the  priefts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people,  and  controlled  the  j'jns- 
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diction  of  the  magiftrates ;  and  the  zealous  profelytes  transferred  an  equal,  or  more 
ample  meafure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontills  of  the  chriftian  faith.  The  fa- 
cred  characler  of  the  bifhops  was  fupported  by  their  temporal  pofTcfiions ;  they  ob- 
tained an  honourable  feat  in  the  legiflative  aflemblies  of  foidiers  and  freemen ;  and  it 
was  their  interefl,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mollify,  by  peaceable  counfels,  the  fierce 
fpirit  of  the  barbarians.  The  perpetual  correfpondence  of  the  Latin  clergy,  the  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerufalem,  and  the  growing  authority  of  the  popes, 
cemented  the  union  of  the  chriftian  republic  ;  and  gradually  produced  the  fimilar 
manners,  and  common  jurifprudence,  which  have  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, the  independent,  and  even  hoftile,  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

It  is  foreign  from  our  defign,   to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  hiftory  of  the  church, 
during  the  middle  ages  ;  bnt  we  fhall  conclude  by  mentioning  fome   of  the  caufes,. 
which  produced  the  reformation  of  religion,  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

In  the  ancient  flate  of  Europe,  before  the  eftablifhment  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
which  that  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort  of  influence  oveq  the  common  people 
which  that  of  the  great  barons  gave   them  over  their  refpedive  vafTals,  tenants,  and 
retainers.     In  the  great  landed  eftates,  which  the  miftaken  piety  both  of  princes  and 
private  perfons  had  beftovved  upon  the  church,  jurifdidions  were  eftablifhed    of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  great  barons,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.     In  thofe  great 
landed  eftates,  the  clergy  or  their  bailiffs,  could  eafily  keep  the  peace  without  the  fup- 
port  or  affiftance  either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon  ;  and  neither  the  king  nor 
any  other  perfon,  could  keep  the  peace  there,  without  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.     Tha 
jurifdi£tions  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  in  their  particular  baronies  or  manors,  were 
equally  independent,   and  equally  exclufive  of  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts,  as 
thofe  of  the  great   temporal  lords.     The  tenants  of  the   clergy  were,  like  thofe  of 
the  great  barons,  almoft  all  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dependent  upon  their  immediate 
lords,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  called  out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fight  in  any  quar- 
rel in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage  them.     Over  and  above  the 
rents  of  thofe  eftates,  the  clergy  pofleflTed,  in  the  tythes,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.     The  revenues  arifing  from 
both  thofe  fpecies  of  rents,  were,  the  greater  part  of  th^m,  paid  in  kind,   in  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  poultry,   &c.     The  quantity  exceeded   greatly   what  the    clergy    could 
themfelves  confume  ;  and  there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufaftures,  for  the  produce 
of  which  they  could  exchange  the  furplus.     The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from 
this  immenfe  furplus,  in  no  other  way,  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  barons 
employed  the  like  furplus  of  their  revenues,   in    the  moft  profufe  hofpitality,   and 
in  the  moft  extenfive  charity.     Both  the  hofpitality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient 
clergy,  accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great.     They  not  only  maintained  al- 
moft the  whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  fre- 
quently no  other  means   of  fubiiftence,   than  by  travelling  about   from  monaftery  to 
monaftery,  under  pretence  of  devotion,  but    in  reality    to  enjoy  the  horpitalicy   of 
the  clergy.     The  retainers  of  fome  prelates    were   often  as  numerous   as  thofe  of  the 
greateft  lay -lord;  and  the  retainers  of  all  the   clergy,  taken  together,  were  perhap?j 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  all  the  lay-  lords.     There  was  more  union  among  th^ 
clergy  than  among  the  lay-lords.     The  former  were    under  a  regular  difcipline   and 
fubordination  to  the  papal  authority.     The  latter  were    under  no  regular  difcipline 
or  fubordination,  but  almoft  always  equally  jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  kin^. 
Though  the  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  together   been 
lefs   numerous  than   thofe  of  the  great  lay  lords ;  and  their  tenants  were  probably 
much  lefs  numerous  j  yet  their  union  would  have  rendered  them  more  formidable. 
The  charity  of  the   clergy,   too,  not  only  gave   them  the  connnand  of  a  great  tem^ 
porai  force,  but  increafed  very  much  the  weight   of.  their  fplvitual  weipons.     Thoii 
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vir*^ues  .  procured  them  the  highefl:  refpe£t  and  veneration  among  all  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many  were  conftantly,  and  almofl  all  occafionally,  fed 
by  them. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufaftures,  and  commerce,  the  fame  caufes 
which  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy.  In 
the  pioduce  of  arts,  raanufaftures,  and  commerce,  the  clergy,  like  the  great  barons, 
found  fomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  their  rude  produce,  and  thereb^ 
difcovered  the  means  of  fpending  their  whole  revenues  upon  their  own  perfons,  with- 
out giving  any  great  (hare  of  them  to  other  people.  Their  charity  became  gradually 
lefs  extenfive,  their  hofpitallity  iefs  liberal  or  lefs  profufe.  Their  retainers  became, 
confequently,  lefs  numerous,  and,  by  degrees,  dwindled  away  altogether.  The  clergy, 
too,  like  the  great  barons,  wifhed  to  get  a  better  rent  from  their  landed  eftates  in 
order  to  fpend  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their  own  private 
vanity  and  folly.  But  this  increafe  of  rent  could  be  got  only  by  granting  leafes  to 
their  tenants,  who  hereby  became,  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  them.  The 
ties  of  intereft,  which  bound  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  were  in  this 
manner  gradually  broken  and  diflblved.  They  were  even  broken  and  dilTolved  foon- 
er  than  thofe  which  bound  the  fame  ranks  of  people  to  the  great  barons ;  becaufe 
the  benefices  of  the  church  beine:,  the  greater  part  of  them,  much  fmaller  than  the 
eftates  of  the  great  barons,  the  pofleffor  of  each  benefice  was  much  fooner  able  to 
fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upon  his  own  perfon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  power  of  the  great  barons  was,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  in  full  vigour.  But  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy,  theabfo- 
lute  command  which  they  had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people,  v/as  very 
much  decayed.  The  power  of  the  church  was,  by  that  time,  very  nearly  reduced, 
through  the  great  part  of  Europe,  to  what  arofe  from  her  fpiritual  authority  ;  and 
even  that  fpiritual  authority  was  much  v/eakened,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  fupported 
by  the  charity  and  hofpitality  of  the  clergy  ;  fince  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  lon- 
ger looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done  before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  dif- 
trefs,  and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.  The  events,  to  which  this  revolution  of  in- 
fluence gave  rife,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  hiftorical  department  of  this  work. 
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EUROPE,  though  the  leafl  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  containing  ac- 
cording to  Zimmermann*  only  about  2,627,574  fquare  miles,  whereas  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  world  in  the  other  quarters,  are  eflimated  at  36,666,806 
fquare  miles,  is,  in  many  refpefts,  that  which  mofl  deferves  our  attention.  There 
the  human  mind  has  made  the  greatefl:  progrefs  towards  improvement ;  and  there 
the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the  fciences,  both  military  and  civil,  have 
been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfeftion.  If  we  except  the  earliefl  ages  of  the  world, 
it  is  in  Europe  that  we  find  the  greateft  variety  of  charafter,  government,  and  man- 
ners; and  from  whence  we  draw  the  greateft  number  of  fads  and  memorials,  for 
our  entertainment  or  inftruftion. 

Geography  difcovers  to  us  two  circumftances  with  regard  to  Europe,  which  per- 
haps have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in  giving  it  the  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of 
the  world.  Firft,  the  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  no  part  of  it  lying  within 
the  torrid  zone ;  and  fecondly,  the  great  variety  of  its  furface.  The  effed  of  a  mo- 
derate climate,  both  on  plants  and  animals,  is  well  known  from  experience.  The 
great  number  of  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  &c.  which  divide  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  from  one  another,  is  likewife  extremely  commodious  for  its  inhabitants. 
Thefe  natural  boundaries  check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  or  defpotifm,  which  has 
always  been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive  plains  of  Africa  and  the  eaft  :  the  feas  and 
rivers  facilitate  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  between  different  nations  ;  and  even 
the  barren  rocks  and  mountains  are  more  favourable  for  exciting  human  induftry  and 
invention,  than  the  natural,  unfolicited  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile  foils.  There  is  no 
part  of  Europe  fo  diverfified  in  its  furface,  fo  interrupted  by  natural  boundaries  or 
divifions,  as  Greece:  and  we  havefeen,  that  it  was  there  the  human  mind  began  to 
avail  itfelfof  its  ftrength,  and  that  many  of  the  arts,  fubfervient  to  utility  or  plea- 
fure,  were  invented,  or  at  leaft  much  improved.  What  Greece  therefore  was, 
with  regard  to  Europe,  Europe  is  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  analogy 
may  even  be  carried  farther,  and  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  it.  As  ancient  Greece 
(for  we  do  not  fpeak  of  Greece  as  it  is  at  prefent,  under  the  dominion  of  barbarians; 
was  diftinguifhed  above  all  the  reft  of  Europe  for  the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the 
freedom  of  its  political  conftitutions  ;  fo  has  Europe  in  general  been  remarkable  for 
fmaller  deviations,  at  leaft,  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  equality,  than  have  been 
admitted  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Though  moft  of  the  European  govern- 
ments are  monarchial,  we  may  difcover,  on  due  examination,  that  there  are  a  thou- 
fand  little  fprings,  which  check  the  force,  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchy  in  Eu- 
rope, that  do  not  exift  any  where  elfe.  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  force  of 
thefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  fuch  as  RufTia,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  differ 
from  one  another.  Befides  monarchies,  in  which  one  man  bears  the  chief  fway, 
there  are  in  Europe  arijlocracies,  or  governments  of  the  nobles,  and  democracies,  or 
governments  of  the  people.  Venice  is  an  example  of  the  former  ;  France,  and 
fome  ftates  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  afford  exansples  of  the  latter.     There  are, 

*  See  Zimmermann's  Political  survey  of  Eu-  graphers,  viz.  Busching,  Kitchi-n,  Templeman, 
rope,  p.  S,  where  the  reader  will  find  an  account  Bergmen,  Crome,  and  Stalist  Ucberfich  ;  of 
oflhegeographical  square  miles  contained  in  Eu-  their  different  accounts  the  average  is  ex> 
rope,  as  stated  by  six  of  the  ablest  modern  geo-     a£lly  the  number  stated  above. 
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likewlfe,  mixed  governments,  which  cannot  be  afligned  to  any  one  clafs.  Great 
Britain,  which  partakes  of  all  the  three  is  the  mofl:  fingular  inftance  of  this  kind. 
T-he  other  mixed  governments  in  Europe  are  compofed  of  two  of  the  fimple  forms, 
fuch  as  Poland,  feveral  dates  of  Italy,  &c.  all  which  (hall  be  explained  in  their  pro- 
per places. 

The  chriflian  religion  is  eftablifhed  throughout  every  part  of  Europe,  except 
Turkey;  but,  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  different 
lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear,  when  viewed  by  perfons  of 
dift'erent  educations  and  paffions,  that  religion  is  divided  into  a  number  of  different 
fe£ls,  which  may  be  comprehended  under  three  general  denommations ;  ift,  The 
Greek  church  ;  2d,  The  Roman  catholic  ;  and  3d,  Proteftantifm :  which  laft  is 
aoain  divided  into  L.utheranifm  and  Calvinifm,  fo  called  from  Luther  and  Calvin, 
the  two  diftinguifbed  reformers  of  the  i6th  century.  The  church  of  England  forms 
a  third  great  divifion  of  Proteftants,  entirely  diftind:  from  the  two  former. 

Ihe  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  old 
German,  the  Celtic,  Sclaxonic,  and  Gothic 

"  The  greateft  part  of  Europe  being  fituated  above  the  45th  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and  even  its  mod  fouthern  provinces  being  far  diftant  from  the  torrid 
zone,  the  fpecies  of  organized  bodies  are  much  lefs  numerous  in  Europe,  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Thus,  for  inflance,  upon  an  equal  number  of  fquare 
miles,  the  number  of  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  in  Europe  is  to  the  number  of  them  in 
-Afia  as  I  to  2  1-5,  to  that  in  America  as  i  to  2  1-3,  aiiJ  tj  that  in  Africa  as  i  to  10: 
and  the  number  of  the  vegetable  fpecies  in  the  other  three  divifions  of  the  globe,  is 
greatly  fuperior  to  that  in  Europe.  But  nature  has  enriched  the  European  continent 
with  every  fpecies  of  minerals ;  d'amonds,  and  pl.itina  perhaps  excepted.  Gold, 
the  frrft  of  metals,  is  not  found  in  Europe  as  plentifully  as  in  the  other  continents. 
However,  as  the  European  nations  excel  the  reft  of  mankind  not  only  in  the  (kill 
of  making  the  bed  ufe  of  their  natural  produflions,  but  alfo  in  the  art  of  tranf- 
planting  into  their  own  foil  as  many  of  the  foreign  produdions  as  their  nature 
will  permit ;  Europe  upon  the  whole  mud  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  riched  parts 
of  the  globe."* 

It  will  doubtlefs  be  agreeable  to  the  inquifitive  mind  to  have  at  one  view  a  com- 
parative eftimate  of  the  different  dates  of  Europe,  both  as  to  the  article  of  revenue, 
and  that  of  their  land  and  naval  forces :  we  (hall  therefore  add  the  fame  from  ref- 
pedable  authority! 


Public  revenue  o/'/Z'^  principal  states /»  Europe. 


1.  Great  Britain  \ 

2.  Austria 

3.  France 

4.  Spain 

5.  Russia 

6.  Turkey 

7.  Prussia 

8.  Portugal 

9.  Sicily 
10.  Holland 


£.  Sterl. 
14,500,000 

12,400,000  (112  million  florins) 
18.000,000  5  ^Necker,Comi.te 
I      rendu) 

5,000,000  Of  Old  Spain  alone. 

5,800,000 

5,000,000 

3,600,000 

1,800,000 

1,400  000  medium 

4,000,000 


1 1.  Sweden 

12.  Venice 

13.  Denmark 

1 4.  Eleftorate  of 
Saxony 

15.  Ele61orateof 
Hanover 

16.  Joint  eleft.  of 
tbe  Palat.  and 
Bavaria 

17.  Sardinia 


} 


£.  Sterl, 
1,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

1,100,000 
900,000 

1,100,000 
1,000,000 


*'  A  more  exaft  account  will  be  found  in  the  fpecial  tables,  the  preceding  date- 
ment  in  round  numbers  being  intended  merely  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  the  relative  date  of  European  finances.    It  would,  however,  be  very  impro- 


*  Zimmermann,  p.  8. 
t  Ibid.  p.  11—15. 


\  The  revenue  of  Britain  is  now  (1793)  at  least 
seventeen  millions. 
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per  to  judge  of  the  power  of  dates  merely  by  their  finances;  becaufe,  in  fome 
countries,  the  value  of  money  is  much  higher  than  in  others  :  thus,  for  inflance,  tne 
whole  Ruffian  army  cods  the  date  lefs  than  two  millions  of  rubles.  Rulfu,  Den- 
mark, England,  Sweden,  and  others,  have  paper  money.** 

Land  forces  of  the  European  states  in  the  year  T783. 


France 

300,000 

Austria 

282,000 

Russia  (450-000  in  all)  in  > 
Europe          -             3 

290,000 

Prussia 

224,000 

Turkey  (2 10,000 in  all)  in  ? 
Europe  only                  \ 

170,000 

Spain,        -        - 

60,000  5'"^»«5ii"g 

'         ^militia 

Denmark 

72,000 

Great  Britain 

58,000   S''"c'uding 
^  mililia 

Sweden 

50,000 

Sardinia 

40,000 

Holland 

37,000 

Naples  and  Sicily 

."iOjOOO 

EleQorate  of  Saxony 

26,000 

Portugal         ... 

20,000 

Electorate  of  Bavaria  and  the  > 
Palatinate                        S 

2 -,000 

Hesse  Cassel 

15,000 

Hanover 

20,000 

Poland 

15,000 

Venice 

8,000 

Wurtemburg 

. 

6,000 

The  ecclesiastical  state 

5,000 

Tuscany 

3,000 

"  As  I  have  dated  here  the  Forces  of  the  principal  dates  only,  paffing  over  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  we  may  calculate  the  armies  of 
all  the  countries  in  Europe  to  amount  to  two  millions  of  men  ;  fo  that  fuppofmg 
14.0  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe,  no  more  than  one  feventieth  part  of  the 
■whole  population  are  foldiers.  The  military  edablilhment  of  every  kingdom,  in 
a  time  of  general  peace,  differs  fomewhat  from  the  above  datement.  France, 
Audria,  and  Pruffia  have  by  far  the  mod  formidable  armies  :  as  to  Ruffia,  the 
immenfe  extent  of  its  provinces  can  never  allow  an  army  of  more  than  1 20,  or 
130,000  men  to  a6l  againd  an  enemy  ;  and  as  to  the  Turkidi  forces,  they  are  at 
prefent  much  inferior  to  any  well  difciplined  army.  The  different  proportions, 
in  different  countries,  between  the  population,  and  the  number  of  foldiers,  is  not 
unworthy  of  obfervaiion.  There  are  in  Germany,  nearly  500,000  loldiers,  confe- 
quently  one  fifty-fecond  part  of  the  whole  population  are  engaged  in  the  military 
profeffion  :  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  even  fuppofing  the  danding  armies  of  that 
country  to  amount  to  120,000  men,  this  number  makes  only  1-133  of  the  whole 
population,  which  amounts  to  16  millions." 


Naval 


FORCES. 


Number  ofjhips  of  the  line,  frigates,  cutters,  floops,  Effr. 


1.  England 

2.  France 

3.  Spain 

4.  Holland 

5.  Sweden 

6.  Denmark 

7.  Turkey 


465 

266 

130 

93 

8? 

-    60 


/commcmiy 
\  reckoned      60 


8. 

Russia 

. 

63 

9. 

Sardinia 

- 

32 

lo. 

Venice 

. 

30 

11. 

Sicily 

. 

25 

12. 

Portugal 

Total 

24 

,325 

*'  Several  of  thefe  numbers,  taken  from  the  naval  lids  of  1783,  are  at  prefent 
reduced  ;  the  actual  number  will  be  mentioned  in  the  fpecial  tables.  This  gives, 
however,  fome  idea  of  the  refpedlve  naval  drength  of  the  different  powers  of 
Europe.  Some  of  them,  as  for  indance,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Sicily,  Poitugal^ 
having  had  no  war  for  many  years,  pad,  and  having  for  that  reafcn  built  but  a 
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fmall  number  of  {hips,  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  larger  navy  than  they 
now  have  ;  and  they  would,  undoubtedly,  increafe  their  naval  forces  very  confider- 
ably  in  cafe  of  a  war. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  objed  of  curiofity,  to  compare  the  proportions  of 
ground  now  occupied,  and  formerly  difputed  by  the  Roman  catholic  and  pro- 
teftant  religions,  with  the  numbers  of  their  adherents.  The  proportion  of  the 
furface  of  the  countries  in  which  the  proteftant  religion  is  eftabhfhed,  to  thofe 
ia  which  the  Roman  catholic  religion  prevails,  is  nearly  as  3  to  4:  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  is,  according  to  my  calculations,  drawn  up  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  fuch  an  intricate  matter  will  allow  of,  about  90,000,000  ;  the  num- 
ber of  proteflants  only  24,000,000,  which  is  a  proportion  of  nearly  4  to  i.  I 
fhall  obferve,  in  addition  to  this  account  of  the  European  religions,  that  an 
inconfiderable  number  of  ignorant  Laplanders  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  Pa- 
gans*. 

"  The  greatelt  part  of  Europe  is  under  the  influence  of  a  climate,  which,  being 
tempered  with  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  forms  a  race  of  men,  ftrong,  bold, 
adlive,  and  ingenious  ;  forced  by  necefiity  to  make  the  bed  ule  they  can  of  the 
fmaller  ihare  of  vegetable  and  animal  treafures,  which  their  foil  produces.  In  hot- 
ter and  richer  parts  of  the  globe,  the  profufion  of  fpontaneous  natural  produdions, 
and  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  relax  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the  inha- 
bitants, check  their  fpirit  of  enterprife,  and  confine  the  compafs  of  their  thought. 
The  torrid  zone  has  never  been  able,  nor  is  it  likely,  to  boail  of  a  Newton,  a  Celar, 
or  a  Frederic. 

"  Great  ridges  of  mountains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Alps,  the  Appenines, 
the  Pyrenean,  the  Carpathian,  Sudetic,  and  Saxon  mountains,  effect  not  only  a 
great  variety  in  the  climate,  but  pour  out  many  large  and  navigable  rivers,  and 
contain  every  fpecies  of  minerals.  It  is  likewife  no  fmall  convenience  and  encou- 
ragement to  commerce,  that  Europe  is  interfefted  by  feveral  feas,  and  that  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

"  The  feeming  natural  difadvantagcs  of  Europe  have,  by  dint  of  the  ingenuity 
and  perfeverance  of  the  inhabitants,  given  rife  to  numberlels  arts  and  fciences, 
which  have  been  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  infures  to. Europe  a  de-. 
cided  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  globe.  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  have  im- 
menfe  deferts,  fuch  as  are  no.  where  to  be  found  in  Europe  ;  deferts  of  many 
thoufand  fquare  miles,  and  which  are  partly  owing  to  natural,  and  infuperable 
tiifadvantages  of  fituation,  partly  to  want  of  induftry,  which  is  at  once  both 
a  caufe  and  effeft  of  defolation.  It  is  almofl  needlefs  to  mention  how  far  the  fcien- 
ces  of  Europe  excel  thofe  of  the  other  three  continents,,  excepting  thofe  parts  into 
which  European  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  tranfplanted.  Europe 
may  alfo  boafl  of  the  greatefl  number  of  ufeful  inventions  and  inftitutions,  t®; 
preferve  and  to  propagate  acquired  knowledge.  It  has  at  prefent  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  univerfities,  and  an  almofl  infinite  number  of  literary  focieties  or 
academies  of  fciences,  arts,  and  languages.  In  confequence  of  the  great  progrefs 
of  knowledge,  the  Europeans  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a. much  higher 
degree  than  the  inhabitants  of  regions,  on  v;hich  nature,  has  beftowed  greater  rich-. 
es.  And  fuch  is  their  fuperiority  of  fkill  in  aflronomy  and  navigation,  that  hav-. 
ing  conquered  in  a  great  meafure,  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  commerce  of  the 
Europeans  feems  to  be  bounded-only  by  the  limits  of  the  globe  itfelff ... 

"  The  flate  of  Europe,  confidered  vAth  re.fpe61:  to  their  intrinfic. power  and  ip-- 
fluence  abroad,  maybe  divided  into  three  chlfes.:  France,  Great- Britain,  Auf-. 
tria,  Frufha,  and  Ruffia,  belong  to  the  firfl  ciafs.       Secondary  powers  are.  thofe. 

*.  Zimmermann,  p,  1 6,  I  r. ,  t  Ziminermann,  p.  1 7,—  1  ?, , 
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of  Turkey,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Sardinia:  the  third  clafs 
comprehends  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  Poland,  the  Joint  P'leclorate  of  the 
Palatinate  and  Bavaria,  the  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  Venice.  For 
the  lad  three  centuries  pall,  the  cabinet's  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  that  of  France, 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  conflant  equilibrium  between  the  ditYerent  ftates. 
France  and  England  endeavoured  to  prefcrvc  the  balance  of  power  in  the  weft  ; 
Prulfia,  Auftria,  and  Ruffia,  that  in  the  caft,  of  Europe  :  Ruflia  has,  by  its  late 
extraordinary  increafe  of  power,  gained  a  great  afcendency  in  the  north,  after  a  fuc- 
cefsful  Itruggle  with  the  rival  power  of  Sweden*." 


GRAND     DIVISIONS     of     EUROPE. 

THIS  grand  dirifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the  loth  degree  weft,, 
and  the  65th  degree  eaft  longitude  from  London  ;  and  between  the  jbrh  and 
72d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean; 
on  the  eaft  by  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which  divides  it  from 
Africa  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America: 
being  3000  miles  long  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the  weft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Oby  in  the  north-eaft  ;  and  2500  broad  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  notth 
cape  in  Norway,  to  cape  Caya  or  Metaphar  in  the  Morea,  the  moft  fouthern  pro- 
montory in  Europe.     It  contains  the  following  kingdoms  and  ftates- 


Kingdoms. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  city. 

Dis.  &  bearing  oifF.  of  time 
from  Philad. ,  from  Phil. 

Religions. 

Briitish 
empire. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

380 
300 

285 

300 
150 
160 

Liondon 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

Statute  miles. 
3720  N.  E. 
3540  N.  E. 
3430  N.  E. 

H.  M. 

5       1    bcf. 
4  48  bef. 
4  34  bef 

Calv.  Luths,&c. 
Calv.  8cc. 
Rom.  cath.  Sec, 
Lutherans 
Lutherans 

Norway 
Denmark 

1000. 

240 

300 
180 

Bergen 
Copenh%. 

3750  N. 
4250  N. 

E. 
E. 

5   24  bef. 
5   50  bef. 

Sweden 

800 
1500 

500 
1100 

Stockholm 

4410  N. 

E. 

6    10  bef. 

Lutherans 

Russia 

Petersburg- 

4730   N. 

E. 

7      4  bet. 

Greek  church 

Poland 

700 

680 

Warsaw 

4710  N. 

E. 

6   24   bet. 

R.cat.  Lu.&cal. 

K.  Pr.  dom. 

609 

350 

Berlin 

4330  N. 

E. 

5   49   bet. 

Luth.  £c  Calv. 

Germany 

600 

500 

Vienna 

4610   N. 

E. 

6      5  bef. 

R.  cat.Lu.kcal' 

ii  .  r 

Bohemia 

300 

250 

Prague 

4280  N. 

E. 

6      4  bef. 

Kuman    Catho. 

6^1 

Holland 

150 

100 

Amsterdam 

3950  N. 

E. 

5    18   bef. 

Calvinists. 

^,^1 

Flanders 

2.00 

200 

Brussels 

3910  N. 

E. 

0    16  bet. 

Roman  Catho. 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

600 
700 

500 
500 

Paris 

3910  N. 

E. 

5_     9  bef. 

Koman  Cathu. 

Madrid 

3810   E. 

4  43  bet. 

Roman  Cutho. 

300 

100 

Lisbon 

3550   E. 

4   22   bef. 

Roman  Catho. 

Switzerland 

260 

100. 

Bern,Coire 
&c. 

4150   E. 

5   28  bef. 

Cal.  k  11.  cath. 

Several     7 
small  states  5. 

Piedmont,  V 
Turin,  Ca 

lontferrat,  .Milan,  Parma,  IWodena,  Man 
sal,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  Via 

tau,  ■^ 

ntua 

Venice,  Genoa, 

,  Venice,  Ge 

Tufcanv. 

noa,  Florence. 

IRoman  C^.tho. 

y-i 

Popedom 

J        240 

120 

■{ome 

4610   E 

1  4     8  bef. 

Naples 
H'm^arv 

2    80 

120 

Maples 

4730   E. 

1  6     0  bef.  iKoman  Catho. 

300 

200 

Buda 

5  Constan- 
l    tinople. 

Precop 

Athens 

4540  N. 

E. 

6   17  bef.  jR.cat.  &  Prot. 

Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Danubian      ) 
provinces    5 
Lit.  Tartary^ 
Greece 

600 

380 
400 

420 

240 
240 

5500  E.. 

5620  E.. 
5340  E. 

6  58  bef.   ,,  , 

Mahometans,& 

7  24  bef.    Greek  church. 
6  37  bef. 

*  Zimmermann,  p.  2],  22. 

i  This  includes  the  Crira  Tartary,  now  ceded  to  Russia,  for  the  paniculars  of  which,  see  Russia.. 
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Exclufive  of  the  Brltifh  ifles,  before  mentioned,  E!urope  contains  the 
following   principal  iflands ; 


i 


In  the  Northern 
ocean 


Baltic  sea. 


Mediterranean  J 
sea.  ! 

[ 

Adriatic,  or        5 
Gulf  of  Venice,  t 

Archipelago, 
and  Levant     ■'J 
seas. 


Islands.  \ 

Iceland,  j 

Zealand,    Fvinen,    Alseri,    I?"alster,  ^ 
Langland,  Laland,  Femeren,  Mo-  | 
na,  Bornholm,        —        —  J 

Gothland,  Afand,  Rugenj         — 
Osel,  Dagho,  —  — 

Usedom,  VVollin,  —        — 

Ivica,  —         —         —         — 

Majorca,         —         —  ■— 

Minorca,         —        —        — . 
Corsica,         —         __         —         _ 
Sardinia  ,—.         —         —. 
Sicily,  —         —         — . 

Lusiena,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zant, 

Leucadia,  —        — 

Candia,  Rhodes,  Negropont,  Lem-~) 
nos,   Tenedos,  Scyros,  Mytelene,  J 
Scio,  Samos,  Patmos,  Faros,  Ce-  ^ 
rigo,  Santorin,&c.  being  of  ancient  \ 
and  modern  Greece.  J 


Chief  towns. 
Skalholt, 


Ivica, 

Majorca, 

Port  Mahon, 

Bastia, 

Cagliari, 

Palermo. 


Subjeft  to 
Denmark. 
Denmark. 


Sweden. 

Russia. 

Prussia. 

Spain. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

France. 

King  of  Sardinia. " 

King  of  two  Sicilies* 

Venice. 


Turkef. 


DENMARK. 


WE  fliall,  according  to  our  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danifh  majefty's 
dominions  with  the  mod  northerly  fituations,  and  divide  them  into  four 
parts:  ifl:,  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  j   2d,  Norway  ;  3d,  Denmark  Proper  ;  and  4th,  his  German  territories. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table. 


Denmark. 


Denmark  f  North  Jutland, 

Proper  '   South  Jutland, 

^  y       or  Sleawic, 

g    ^  Zealand, 

g  Z       Funen, 
4)  S        Falster  and 
"^      Langland, 
Femeren, 
Alsen, 
Mona, 
Bornholm, 
Jn  the  North  seas,""  Iceland  island, 
Norway, 
Danish  Lapland, 
"Westphalia  Oldenburg, 

Lower  Saxony,      Stormar, 

Danish  Holstein. 
Total 


Square 
miles. 


Chief  cities. 


•^eq 


9,600 
2,115 
1,935 

768 

220 

50 

54 

29 

160 

46,000 

71,400 

28,400 

1,260 

1,000 


1 63,04  r 


155 
70 
60 


27 

13 

15 

14 

20 

435 

750 

285 

62 

52 


98        Wyburg. 


63 
60 

32 

12 

8 
6 

5 

12 

185 

170 

172 

32 

32 


Sleswic. 

Copenhagen, 

Odensee. 

5  Nikoping. 

I  Naxkaw. 
Borge. 
Sonderborge. 
Stege. 
Rostcomby. 
Skalholt= 
Bergen. 
Warkhuys. 
Oldenburg. 
Giuckstadt^ 


CN. 


Lat.    55—41 
Long. 12 — 50 
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In  the  preceding  table  no  calculation  is  made  of  the  dimenfions  of  Eafl:  and  Weft 
Greenland  ;  becaufe  they  are  known  but  very  imperfedly  :  we  fhall  proceed  to 
give  the  lateft  accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  beft  authorities. 

EAST  AND  WEST  GREENLAND,  ICELAND,  and  the  ISLANDS  IN  THE 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

EAST       GREENLAND. 

THE  mod  northerly  part  of  his  Danifli  majefty's  dominions,  or,  as  others  call 
it,  New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  Spitzbergen,  lies  between  lo  and  xi 
deg.  E.  long,  and  76  and  80  deg.  N.  lat.  Though  it  is  now  claimed  by  Denmark, 
it  certainly  was  difcovered  by  fir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  continuacion  of  old  Greenland.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Spitzbergen  from 
the  height  and  raggednefs  of  its  rocks.  Few  animals  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found 
here ;  and  the  fi(h  and  fowl  are  faid  to  forfake  the  coafl  in  winter.  The  Ruffians  of 
Archangel  have  formed,  within  the  laft  thirty  years,  fettlements  for  hunting  in  fe- 
veral  places  of  the  ifland  of  Spitzbergen.  The  aurora  borealis,  enables  them  to 
purfue  the  chace  during  the  long  winter's  night  that  reigns  in  thofe  gloomy  regions  ; 
and  they  take  a  great  number  of  fea-lions  which  ferve  them  for  food.  Ihere  is  a 
vvhale-fiftiery,  chiefly  profecuted  by  the  Dutch  and  Britifli  veflels,  on  the  coaft,  which 
contains  two  harbours  ;  one  called  South  Haven,  and  the  other  Maurice  Bay  j  the 
inland  parts  are  uninhabited. 

WEST      GREENLAND 

LIES  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W.  long,  and  between  60 
and  76  deg.  N.  lat. 
Inhabitants.]  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  miffionaries  employed  for  the 
converfion  of  the  Greenlanders,  their  whole  number  does  not  amount  to  above  957 
ftated  inhabitants :  Mr.  Crantz,  however,  thinks  that  the  roving  fouthlanders  of 
Greenland  may  amount  to  about  7000.  There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the 
afpeft,  manners,  and  dress  of  thofe  natives,  and  the  Efquimaux  Americans,  from 
■whom  they  differ  but  little,  after  all  the  pains  which  the  Danifh  and  German  mif- 
fionaries  have  taken  to  convert  and  civilize  them.  They  are  low  in  ftature,  few 
exceeding  five  feet  in  height ;  and  the  generality  are  not  fo  tall.  The  hair  of  their 
heads  is  long,  ftraight,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  they  have  feldom  any  beards  ; 
becaufe  it  is  their  conftant  praftice  to  root  them  out.  They  have  high  breads  and 
broad  fhoulders,  efpecially  the  women,  who  are  obliged  to  carry  great  burdens  from 
their  younger  years.  They  are  very  light  and  nimble  of  foot,  and  can  ufe  their 
hands  with  (kill  and  dexterity.  They  are  not  very  lively  in  their  tempers,  but  are 
good  humoured,  friendly  and  unconcerned  about  futurity.  Their  mod  agreeable 
food  is  the  flelh  of  rein-deer  ;  but  that  is  now  fcarce  among  them,  and  their  bell 
provifions  are  fifli,  feals,  and  fea-fowl.  Their  drink  is  clear  water,  which  (lands 
in  the  houfe  in  a  great  copper  veflel,  or  in  a  wooden  tub,  which  is  very  neatly  made 
by  them,  ornamented  with  filh  bones  and  rings,  and  provided  with  a  pewter  ladle 
or  dipping  dilh.  The  men  make  their  hunting  and  fifhing  implements,  and  prepare 
the  wood- work  of  their  boats  ;  and  the  women  cover  them  with  fkins.  The  men 
hunt  and  filh  ;  but  when  they  have  towed  their  booty  to  land,  they  trouble  them- 
felves  no  farther  about  it.  The  women  are  the  butchers  and  cooks,  and  alfo  the 
curriers  to  drefs  the  pelts,  and  make  clothes,  fhoes,  and  boots,  out  of  them  j 
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fo  that  they  are  llkewife  both  fhoemakers  and  tailors.  The  women  alfo  build  and 
repair  the  houfes  and  tents,  fo  £ar  as  relates  to  the  mafonry,  the  men  doing  only 
the  carpenters  work :  They  live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which  is  incredibly 
fevere  ;  but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  us  the  latefl  and  beft  accounts  of  this 
country,  fays,  that  in  their  longed  fummer  days  it  is  fo  hot,  from  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  fun's  rays,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  throw  off  their  fum- 
mer garments.  They  have  no  trade,  though  they  have  a  mod  improveable  fifhery 
upon  their  coaft  ;  but  they  employ  all  the  year  either  in  fi{hing  or  hunting,  in  which 
they  are  very  dexterous,  particularly  in  catching  and  killing  feals. 

Curiosities.)  The  taking  of  whales  in  the  feas  of  Greenland,  among  the  fields 
of  ice  that  have  been  increafmg  for  ages,  is  one  of  the  greated  curiofities  in  nature. 
Thefe  pieces  of  ice  are  frequently  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  loo 
feet  in  thicknefs  ;  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  by  a  dorm,  nothing  can  be 
more  terlible  ;  the  Dutch  had  thirteen  fhips  crulhed  to  pieces  by  them  in  one  feafon. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white,  and  others  black. 
The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  mod  edeem,  on  account  of  his  bulk, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  affords.  His  tongue  is  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  inclofed  in  long  pieces  of  what  we  call  whalebone,  which  are  covered  with 
a  kind  of  hair  like  horfe  hair  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  his  tongue  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  this  whalebone.  The  bones  of  his  body  are  as  hard  as  an  ox's  bones. 
There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  is  usually  between  fixty  and  eighty  feet 
long  ;  very  thick  about  the  head,  but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail. 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immediately  given,  fall,  fall, 
when  every  one  hadens  from  the  fhip  to  his  boat  ;  fix  or  eight  men  being  appointed 
to  a  boat,  and  four  or  five  boats  ufually  belong  to  one  diip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  drikes  him  with  his  harpoon  (a 
barbed  dart,)  and  the  animal,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  runs  fwiftly  down  into  the 
deep,  and  would  carry  the  boat  along  with  him,  if  they  did  not  give  him  line  fad 
enough  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  friftion  of 
the  rope  on  the  fide  of  it,  one  wets  it  condantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has 
run  fome  hundred  fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he  makes 
fuch  a  noife  with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  have  compared  it  to  the  firing  of  cannon. 
As  foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix  an- 
other harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep  ;  and  when  he 
comes  up  a  fecond  time,  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  in  the  vital  parts,  till  he  fpouts 
out  dreams  of  blood  indead  of  water,  beating  the  waves  with  his  tail  and  fins  till  the 
fea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him  fome  leagues,  till  he  has  loft 
his  ftrength  ;  and  when  he  is  dying,  he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn 
on  fhore,  or  to  the  diip,  if  they  be  at  a  didance  from  the  land.  There  they  cut 
him  in  pieces,  and  by  boiling  the  blubber  extraft  the  oil,  if  they  have  conveniencies 
on  fhore;  otherwife  they  barrel  up  the  pieces,  and  bring  them  home.  Every  fifh 
is  computed  to  yield  between  60  and  100  barrels  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3I.  or  4I. 
derling  a  barrel.  The  Dutch  and  Englifh  by  their  profecution  of  this  fifhery,  have 
ftarved  to  death  a  great  part  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greenland. 
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I'^HIS  ifland,  which  receives  its  name  from  thegreat  mafles  of  ice  that  are  feen 
near  it,  lies  between  6^  and  6y  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  1 1  and  27  deg.  W. 
long,  from  London.  It  extends  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  an  hundred 
and  fixty  in  breadth,  containing  about  46.000  fquare  miles.  In  April,  1783,  the  in- 
habitants of  Iceland  obferved  fometbing  rifing  and  flaming  in  the  fea,  to  the  fouth  of 
Grinbourg,  at  eight  miles  didance  from  the  rocks  des  Oifeaux,  which  afterwards 
was  found  to  be  a  new  ifland.  The  faft  is  authentic,  but  its  dimenfions  and  fituation 
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are  not  well  afcertaiued.  The  information  brought  by  the  lafi;  (hip  from  thence, 
was,  that  the  ifland  was  flill  encrcafing,  and  that  great  quantities  of  tire  iffued  from 
two  of  its  eminences. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  It  appears  that  a 
Norwegian  colony,  among  which  there  v/ere  many  Swedes,  fettled  in  Iceland  in 
the  ninth  century.  They  found  there,  inhabitants  who  were  Chrillians,  and  whom 
they  called  Papas,  It  is  faid,  that  the  Norwegians  alfo  found  among  them  Irifh 
books,  bells,  and  crofiers :  and  it  is  conjeftured,  that  the  people  who  v/ere  there, 
when  the  Norwegians  arrived  in  the  ifland,  originally  came  from  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  inhabitants  long  retained  their  freedom  ;  but  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  afterwards  became  fubjecl,  together  with  Nor- 
way, to  the  kings'^  of  Denmark.  They  were  at  firfl  governed  by  an  admiral,  who 
was  fent  there  every  year  to  make  the  neceffary  regulations ;  but  thai:  mode  has 
been  changed  for  many  years,  and  a  governor  appointed,  who  is  flyled  Stiftfamtmanny 
and  who  conftantly  refides  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  computed  at  about  60,000,  which  is 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  It  was  much  more  popu- 
lous in  former  times  ;  but  great  numbers  have  been  deftroyed  by  contagious  dif- 
eafes.  The  plague  carried  otf  many  thoufands,  from  1402  to  1404.  Many  parts  of 
Iceland  have  alfo  been  depopulated  by  famine  ;  for  though  the  Icelanders  cannot  in 
general  be  faid  to  be  in  want  of  neceffary  food,  yet  the  country  has  feveral  times  been 
A'ifited  by  great  famines.  Thefe  have  been  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  Greenland 
floating  ice ;  which,  when  it  comes  in  great  quantities,  puts  an  entire  flop  to  their 
fifliing.  The  fmall-pox  has  likewife  been  very  fatal  here:  for,  in  the  years  1707 
and  1708,  that  difeafe  defliroyed  16,000  perfons. 

The  Icelanders,  in  general,  are  middle-fized,  and  well  made,  though  not  very 
flrong.  They  are  an  honefl:,  well-intentioned  people,  moderately  indufl:rious,  and 
very  faithful  and  obliging.  Theft  is  feldom  heard  of  among  them.  They  are 
much  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  exercife  it  as  far  as  their  poverty  will  permit. 
Their  chief  employment  is  attending  to  fifhing,  and  the  care  of  their  cattle.  On 
the  coafts,  the  men  employ  their  time  in  fifliing  both  Winter  and  Sum-mer  ;  and  the 
women  prepare  the  fifh,  and  few  and  fpin.  The  men  alfo  prepare  leather,  work  at 
feveral  mechanic  trades,  and  fome  few  work  in  gold  and  filver.  They  likewife 
manufacture  a  coarfe  kind  of  cloth,  which  they  call  Wadmal.  They  have  an  un- 
commonly flirong  attachment  to  their  native  country,  and  think  themfelves  no 
where  elfe  fo  happy.  An  Icelander,  therefore,  feldom  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  the  mod  advantageous  conditions  fliould  be  offered  him.  Their  difpofi- 
tions  are  ferious,  and  they  are  much  inclined  to  religion.  They  never  pafs  a  river, 
or  any  other  dangerous  place,  without  previoufly  taking  off  their  hats,  and  im- 
ploring the  divine  proteftion  :  and  they  are  always  thankful  for  their  prefervation, 
when  they  have  paffed  the  danger.  When  they  meet  together,  their  chief  pafl:ime 
confifl:s  in  reading  their  hiftory.  The  mafl;er  of  the  houfe  begins,  and  the  reft 
continue  in  their  turns,  when  he  is  tired.  They  are  famous  for  playing  at  chefs  ; 
and  one  of  their  paftimes  confifts  in  reciting  verfes.  Sometimes  a  man  and  woman 
take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  by  turns  fmg  ftanzas,  which  are  a  kind  of  dia- 
logue, and  in  which  the  company  occafionally  join  in  chorus.  The  drefs  of  the 
Icelanders  is  not  elegant  or  ornamental ;  but  it  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  fuited  to  the 
climate.  On  their  fingers  the  women  wear  feveral  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings. 
The  poorer  women  drefs  in  the  Wadmal,  and  always  wear  black :  thofe  who  are 
in  better  circumftances,  wear  broad  cloth,  with  filver  ornaments,  gilt.  The  houfes 
of  the  Icelanders  are  generally  bad :  in  fome  places  they  are  built  of  drift  wood ; 
and  in  others,  they  are  raifed  of  lava,  with  mofs  fluffed  between  the  lava.     Their 
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roofs  are  covered  with  fods  laid  over  rafters,  or  fometimes  over  ribs  of  whales,  which 
are  both  more  durable  and  more  expenfive  than  wood.  They  have  not  even  a  chim- 
ney in  their  kitchens,  but  only  lay  their  fuel  on  the  hearth,  between  three  ftones  ; 
and  the  fmoke  iffues  from  a  fquare  hole  in  the  roof.  Their  food  principally  con- 
fifts  of  dried  fifh,  four  butter,  which  they  confider  as  a  great  dainty,  milk  mixed 
with  water  and  whey,  and  a  little  rneat.  Bread  is  fo  fcarce  among  them,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  peafant  who  eats  it  above  three  or  four  months  in  a  year. 

Religion.]  The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland,  is  the  Lutheran.  The 
churches  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  quarters  of  the  ifland,  are  under  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  bifhop  of  Skalholt  (the  capital  of  the  ifland)  and  thofe  of  the  north 
quarter  are  fubjeft  to  the  bifliop  of  Hoolum.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  189  pa- 
rifhes,  of  which  127  belong  to  the  fee  of  Skalholt,  and  62  to  that  of  Hoolum. 
All  the  minifters  are  natives  of  Iceland,  and  receive  a  yearly  falary  of  four  or  five 
hundred  rix-dollars  from  the  king,  exclufive  of  what  they  have  from  their  con- 
gregations. 

Language.]  The  language  in  Iceland  is  the  fame  as  that  formerly  fpoken  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  been  preferved  fo  pure,  that  any  Ice- 
landers underftand  their  moft  ancient  traditional  hiftories. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  It  is  faid  that  poetry  formerly  flouriflied  in 
Iceland  ;  the  art  of  writing  was  not  much  in  ufe  till  after  the  year  toco  ;  though 
the  Runic  characters  were  known  in  that  country  before  that  period,  and  moil 
probably  brought  thither  from  Norway.  After  the  reception  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  the  Latin  characters  were  immediately  adopted  ;  as  the  Runic  alphabet, 
which  only  confifts  of  fixteen  letters,  was  found  iniufficient.  The  firft  Icelandic 
bilhop,  IHeif,  founded  a  fchool  at  Skalholt ;  and  foon  after  were  founded  four 
other  fchools,  in  which  the  youth  were  inftruCted  in  the  Latin  tongue,  divinity, 
and  fome  parts  of  theoretic  philofophy.  And  from  the  introduction  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  here  till  the  year  1264,  when  Iceland  became  fubjeCt  to  Norway,  it 
was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  the  North,  wherein 
the  fciences  were  cultivated  and  held  in  efteem. 

But  this  period  of  time  feems  to  have  produced  more  learned  men  in  Iceland 
than  any  other  period  fmce.  It  appears  from  their  ancient  chronicles,  that  they 
had  fome  knowledge  in  morality,  philofophy,  natural  hiftory,  and  aftronomy.  Moil: 
of  their  works  were  written  in  the  iith,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries;  and 
fome  of  them  have  been  printed.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  prefented  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  Icelandic  manufcripts  to  the  Brtiih  mufeum.  That  gentlemen  vifited  Ice- 
land in  1772,  accompanied  by  dr.  Solander,  dr.  Van  Troil,  and  dr.  Lind.  Dr. 
Van  Troil,  who  publiihed  an  account  of  their  voyage,  obferves,  that  he  found 
more  knowledge  among  the  lower  clafs  in  Iceland,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  moft 
other  places  ;  that  many  of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  fome  of  their  poets 
by  rote  j  and  that  a  peafant  was  feldom  to  be  found,  who,  befides  being  well  in- 
ftruCted  in  the  principles  of  religion,  was  not  alfo  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  country ;  which  proceeds  from  the  frequent  reading  of  their  traditional 
hiftories,  that  being  one  of  their  principal  amufements. 

John  Arefon,  bilhop  of  Hoolum,  employed  John  Matthieffon,  a  native  of  Swe- 
den, in  eftabliftiing  a  printing-prefs  in  Iceland,  about  the  year  1530;  and  the  firft 
book  printed  by  him  there,  was  the  Breviarium  Nidarofienfe.  He  alfo  printed  an 
ecclefiaftical  manual,  Luther's  catechifm,  and  other  books  of  that  kind.  The  Ice- 
landic code  of  laws  appeared  in  1578,  and  the  Icelandic  bible  in  1584.  A  new 
privileged  printing-office  has  lately  been  eftablifhed  at  Hrappfey  in  this  ifland,  at 
which  feveral  valuable  books  have  been  printed-. 
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Mountains,  volcanoes,  and  natural  curiosities.]  Though  this  ifland 
is  fituatcd  fo  far  to  the  north,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  more  frequent  than  in 
many  countries  in  much  warmer  climates.  The  former  have  feveral  times  laid  the 
country  almofl:  defolate,  particularly  in  the  years  1734*  ^75'^^  ^^^  ^755^  ^^'h^" 
fiery  eruptions  broke  out  of  the  earth,  and  produced  very  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  fnowy  mountains  have  alfo  gradually  become  volcanoes.  Of  thefe 
burning  mountains,  Heckla  is  the  beft  known,  efpecially  to  foreigners.  This  moun- 
tain is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four  miles  from  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  is  divided  into  three  points  at  the  top,  the  higheft  of  which  is  that  in 
the  middle ;  and  which  is  computed  to  be  above  5,000  feet  higher  than  the  fea.  It 
has  frequently  fent  forth  flames,  and  a  torrent  of  burning  matter.  Its  eruptions 
were  particularly  dreadful  in  1693,  when  they  occafioned  terrible  devaftations,  the 
allies  being  thrown  all  round  the  iiland,  to  the  diflance  of  180  Englifh  miles.  The 
laft  eruption  of  Mount  Heckla  happened  in  1766.  It  began  on  the  5th  of  April, 
and  continued  to  the  7th  of  September  following.  Flames  proceeded  alfo  from  it 
in  December,  1771,  and  in  September,  1772  ;  but  no  eruptions  of  lava. 

Among  the  curiofities  in  Iceland,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
hot  fpouting  water-fprings  with  which  this  ifland  abounds.  The  hot  fprings  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlflbad,  Bath,  and  Switzerland,  and  feveral  others  found  in 
Italy,  are  confidered  as  very  remarkable;  but,  excepting  in  the  lafl:-mentioned 
country,  the  water  no  where  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  boil  :  nor  is  it  any  where  known 
to  be  thrown  fo  high  as  the  hot  fpouting  water-fprings  in  Iceland.  All  the  water- 
works that  have  been  contrived  with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fo  enorm.ous  an  expenfe, 
cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe.  The  water-works  at  St.  Gloud, 
which  are  thought  the  greateft  amongfl;  thofe  in  France,  cafl  up  a  thin  column, 
eighty  feet  into  the  air :  while  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  fpout  columns  of  water, 
of  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs,  to  the  height  of  many  fathoms ;  and,  as  many  affirm, 
of  feveral  hundred  feet.  Thefe  fprings  are  of  unequal  degrees  of  heat.  From 
fome,  the  water  flows  gently  as  from  other  fprings,  and  it  is  then  called  a  bath  : 
from  others,  it  fpouts  boiling  water  with  a  great  noife,  and  it  is  then  called  a  kettle. 
Though  the  degree  of  heat  is  unequal,  yet  dr.  Van  Troil  does  not  remember  ever 
to  have  obferved  it  under  18S  of  Farenheit's  thermometer.  At  Geyfer,  R-oeynum, 
and  Laugarvatn,  he  found  it  at  212;  and  in  the  lall  place,  in  the  ground,  at  a 
little  hot  current  of  water,  213  degrees.  It  is  common  for  fome  of  the  fpout- 
ing-fprings  to  ceafe,  and  others  to  rife  up  in  their  fl:ead.  Frequent  earthquakes,  and 
fubterranean  noifes  heard  at  the  time,  excite  great  terror  among  the  people  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  feveral  of  thefe  hot  fprings,  the  inhabitants  who  live  near 
them  boil  their  vicluals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot,  into  which  the  flelh  is  put  in  cold 
water,  in  the  water  of  the  fprlng.  They  alfo  bathe  in  the  rivulets  that  run  from 
them,  which,  by  degrees,  become  lukewarm,  or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed 
with  rivulets  of  cold  water.  The  cows  that  drink  of  thefe  fprings  are  faid  to  yield 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  very  wholefome  milk. 

The  largeft  of  all  the  fpouting-fprings  in  Iceland,  is  called  Geyfer.  It  is  about 
two  days  journey  from  Heckla,  and  not  far  from  Skalholt.  In  approaching  towards 
it,  a  noife  is  heard,  like  the  ruffling  of  a  torrent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  fl:upen- 
dous  rocks.  The  water  here  fpouts  feveral  times  a  day,  but  always  by  flarts,  and 
after  certain  intervals.  Some  travellers  have  affirmed,  that  it  fpouts  to  the  height 
of  fixty  fathoms.  The  water  is  thrown  much  higher  at  fome  times  than  at  others  : 
when  dr.  Van  Troil  was  there,  the  utmofl:  height  to  which  it  mounted  was  com- 
puted to  be  92  feet. 

Bafaltine  pillars  are  likewife  very  common  in  Iceland,  v/hich  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  produced  by  fubterraneous  fires.     The  lower  fort  of  people  imagine  thefe. 
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pillars  to  have  been  piled  one  upon  another  by  gianjts,  who  made  ufe  of  fupernatu- 
ral  force  to  eiFe£l  it.  They  have  generally  from  three  to  feven  fides,  and  are  from 
four  to  fix  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  from  tvi^elve  to  fixteen  yards  in  length,  without 
any  horizontal  divifions.  In  foine  places  they  are  only  feen  here  and  there  among 
the  lava  in  the  mountains ;  but,  in  others,  they  extend  two  or  three  miles  in  length 
without  interruption. 

There  are  immenfe  mafles  of  ice,  by  which  every  year  great  damage  is  done  to 
this  country,  and  which  affect  the  climate  of  it ;  they  arrive  commonly  with  a 
N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind  fi-om  Greenland.  The  field-ice  is  of  two  or  three  fa- 
thoms thicknefs,  is  feparated  by  the  winds,  and  lefs  dreaded  than  the  rock  or 
mountain  ice,  which  is  often  feen  fifty  or  more  feet  above  water,  and  is  at  leaft 
nine  times  the  fame  depth  below  water.  Thefe  prodigious  maffes  of  ice  are  fre- 
quently left  in  fhoal  water,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  and  in  that  ftate  re- 
main many  years  undiffolved,  chilling  all  the  ambient  part  of  the  atmofphere  for 
many  miles  round.  When  many  fuch  lofty  and  bulky  maffes  of  ice  are  floating 
together,  the  wood  drifted  along  between  them  is  often  fo  much  chafed,  and  preff- 
ed  with  fuch  violence  together,  that  it  takes  fire ;  which  circumftance  has  occafi- 
oned  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ice  being  in  flames.  The  ice  caufed  fo  violent  a 
cold  in  1753  and  1754,  that  horfes  and  fheep  dropped  down  dead  on  account  of 
it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  :  horfes  were  obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and 
the  (heep  to  eat  of  each  others'  wool.  A  number  of  bears  arrive  yearly  with  the 
ice,  which  commit  great  ravages,  particularly  among  the  flieep.  The  Icelanders 
attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as  they  get  fight  of  them  ;  and  fometimes 
thev  affemble  together,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which  they  often  float 
off  again.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  they  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fpears  on  thefe 
occafions.  The  government  encourages  the  natives  to  deftroy  thefe  animals,  by 
pa)dng  a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every  one  that  is  killed.  Their  {kins  are  alfo 
purchafed  for  the  king,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  fold  to  any  other  perfon. 

No  wood  grows  fuccefsfuUy  in  Iceland  ;  nay,  there  are  very  few  trees  to  be  found 
on  the  whole  illand,  though  there  are  certain  proofs  that  wood  formerly  grew 
there  in  great  abundance.  Nor  can  corn  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage ;  though 
cabbages,  parfley,  turnips,  and  peas,  may  be  met  with  in  five  or  fix  gardens,  which 
are  faid  to  be  all  that  are  in  the  ifland. 

Trade.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a  Danifli  company. 
The  foil  upon  the  fea-coafl;s  is  tolerably  good  for  pafture  ;  and  though  there  is  not 
any  confiderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  the  Icelanders  have  feveral  frequented 
ports.  Their  exports  confift  of  dried  fifti,  faked  mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter, 
tallow,  train  oil,  coarfe  woollen-cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  flieep-fliins, 
lamb-lkins,  fox-furs  of  various  colours,  eider-down,  and  feathers.  Their  imports 
confift  of  timber,  fifliing  lines  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-flioes,  brandy, 
wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filk ;  exclufive  of  fome  neceffaries  and  fuperfluities 
for  the  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affords  no  bait  for  avarice  or  ambition, 
the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his  Danifh  majefty's  p^jote6lion ;  the  revenue 
he  draws  from  the  country  amounts  to  about  30,000  crowns. 

THE   FARO    OR   FERRO   ISLANDS, 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  clufter,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying  from  one 
ifland  to  another,  are  about  24  in  number,  and  he  between  6 1    and   63   deg. 
W.  longitude  from  London.     The  fpace  of  this  clufl;er  extends  about  60  miles  in 
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length,  and  40  in  breadth,  300  miles  to  the  weflward  of  Norway  ;  liavlng  Shetlard 

and  the  Orkneys  on  the  fouth-caft,  and  Ore  nland  and  Iceland  upon  the  north  and 

north-weft.     The  trade  and  income  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  4000, 

add  little  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark. 

« 
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Name,  DOUKDARiEs,  7 '"^"^HE  natural  fi;;iiificatIon  of  Norway  is  the  7-.V-- 
.  AND  EXTENT.  3    Jj.     tbem-ivay.     It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  en- 

trance into  the  Baltic,  called  the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate ;  on  tlie  wefi:  and  north, 
by  the  northern  ocean  j  and  on  the  eafl,  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge 
of  mountains,  called  at  different  parts  by  different  names  ;  rs  Fillefield,  Dofrefield, 
Rund field,  and  Dourfield.  The  reader  rnay  confult  the  table  of  dimenfions  in 
Denmark  for  its  extent ;  but  iris  a  country  fo  little  known  to  the  reft  of  Europe, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  dimenfions  with  precifion. 

Climate.]]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its  extent,  and  its  pofi- 
tion  towards  the  fea.  At  Bergen,  the  winter  is  moderate,  and  the  fea  is  practica- 
ble. ,  The  eaftern  parts  of  Norway  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  the  cold  . 
generally  fets  in,  about  the  middle  of  Oftober,  and  continues  wiih  intenfe  feve- 
rity,  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the  waters  being  all  the  time  frozen  to  a  confider- 
able  thicknefs.  In  17 19,  7000  Swedes,  who  were  on  their  march  to  attack  Dron- 
theim,  perifhed  in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden  from  Nor- 
way J  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  different  poftures.  But  even  froft  and  fnow 
have  their  conveniencies,  as  they  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  In  the 
more  northerly  parts  of  this  country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that 
they  are  but  little  known.  At  Bergen,  the  longeft  day  confifts  of  about  1 9  hours,  . 
and  the  fliorteft  of  about  five.  In  fummer  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  v/rite  at  mid- 
night by  the  light  of  the  fky  ;  and  in  the  moft  northerly  parts,  about  midfummer, 
the  fun  is  continually  in  view.  In  thofe  parts,  however,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
there  is  only  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  at  noon  for  about  an  hour  and  half; 
owing  to  the  reflexion  of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  mountains.  Nature,  notv/ithftanding, 
has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  midft  of  their  darknefs,  the  Iky  is 
fo  fercne,  and  the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on 
their  fifhery,  and  work  at  their  feveral  trades  in  open  air. 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  it  has  been  faid  the  inhabitants 
live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life,  and  caufe  themfelves  to  be  tranfported  to  a  lefs 
faluJ)rious  air.  This  is  moft  probably  a  fiftion.  Sudden  thaws  and  fnow-falls  have, 
hov.'ever,  fometimes  dreadful  effefts,  and  deftroy  whole  villages. 

Mountains.]]  Norway  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains  running  from 
fouth  to  north  :  to  pafs  that  of  Hardanger,  a  man  muft  travel  about  feventy  Eng- 
lifh  miles  ;  and  to  pafs  others,  upwards  of  fifty.  Dofrefield  is  efteemed  the  higheft 
mountain  in  Europe.  The  rivers  and  catarafts  which  interfe£l  thofe  dreadful  preci- 
pices, and  which  are  paffable  only  by  flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  travel- 
ling in  this  country  very  terrible  and  dangerous ;  though  the  government  is  at  the 
expenfe  of  providing,  at  different  ftages,  houfes  accommodated  with  fire,  light,  and 
kitchen  furniture.  Detached  from  this  vaft  chain,  other  immenfe  mountains  pre- 
fent  themfelves  all  over  Norway  ;  fome  of  them  with  refervoirs  of  water  on  the  topj 
and  the  whole  forming  a  moft  furprifing  landfcape.  The  aftivity  of  the  natives,  in 
recovering  their  flreep  and  goats,  when  penned  up,  through  a  falfe  ftep,  in  one  of 
thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful.  The  owner  directs  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  ;  and 
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whzn  he  djUTies^t  the  place  wlfere  the  creature  (lands,  he  faflens  it  to  the  fame  cord, 
and-it  is  drawn  up -with  .hiaifoif.  ■.'The  caverns  that  are  to  be  met  widi  in  thefe  raoua- 
4ains  are'  more  Vt^onder-ful,  perhaps,  than  thofe  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  One 
ofthgrn,  called:  Dolft'eA,  v/as,  in  i  750,  vihted  by  two  clergymen,  who  reported, 
that  they  prpceeded.  in  it  till  they  heard  the  fea  dafliing  over  their  heads  ;  that  the 
•  paffage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an  ordinary  church,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and 
the- roof  vaulted  ^-  that  they  defcended  a  flight  of  natural  llairs ;  but  when  they  ar- 
rived at  •another,  they  durft  not  venture  to  proceed,  but  returned  ;  and  that  they 
confumed  two  candles  going  and  returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  foreds.  The  timber  grov/- 
ing  here  is  fir  and  pine,  elm,  afh,  yev/,  benreed,  birch,  beech,  oak,  alder,  juniper, 
the  afpin-tree,  the  cornel  or  floc-tree,  hafel,  elder,  ebony,  (under  the  mountains 
of  Kolen),  lime  or  linden  tree,  and  v/i!Iows.  The  fums  v/hich  Norway  receives 
from  foreign  nations  for  mads,  beamc,  planks,  and  boards,  are  very  confiderabie  ; 
the  iuduftry  of  the  inhabitants  is  greatly  affifted  by  the  courfe  of  their  rivers,  and 
the  lituation  of  their  lakes  ;  which  afford  them  not  only  the  convenience  of  floa:- 
ing  down  their  timber,  but  of  creeling  fav/-mills,  for  dividing  their  large  beams 
into  planks  and  deals.  A  tenth  of  all  fawed  timber  belongs  to  his  Danilh.  msje-H;/, 
and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his  revenue. 

Stones,  metals,  7  Norway  contains  quarries  of  excellent  marble,  as  well' as 
AND  MINERALS.  J  Hiany  Other  kinds  of  (tones  ;  and  the  magnet  is  found  in  the 
iron  mines.  The  amianthus,  or  afbedos,  is  likewife  found  here  ;  as  are  -cryftals, 
p-ranites,  amethyds,  agate,  thunder-dones,  and  eagle-done.  Gold  found  in  Nor- 
way has  been  coined  into  ducats.  The  Daniih  king  is  now  working  to  great  ad- 
vantage a  fdver  mine  at  Koningfberg  ;  other  filver  mines  have  been  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ;  and  one  of  the  maniy  diver  maffes  that  have  been  difcover- 
ed,  v/eighing  560  pounds,  is  to  be  feen  in  the  royal  mufeum  at  Copenhagen.  Leadj 
copper  and  iron  mines,  are  common  in  this  country  :  one  of  the  copper  mines  at 
Roraas  is  thought  to  be  the  riched  in  Europe.  Norway  produces  quickfilver,  ful- 
phur,  fait,  coal,  vitriol,  alum,  and  various  kinds  of  loam  j  the  manufadures  of 
which  bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  are  well  docked 
with  fifii,  and  navigable  for  veffels  of  a  confiderabie  burden.  The  mod  extraordi- 
nary circum.dance  attending  the  lakes  is,  that  fome  of  them  contain  floating  iflands 
formed  Dy  the  cohefion  of  roots  of  trees  and  (hrubs :  which,  though  torn  from  the 
main  land,  bear  herbage  and  trees.  In  the  year  170^,  the  noble  family-feat  of 
Borge,  near  Fredericdadt,  fuddenly  funk,  with  all  its  towers  and  battlements,  into 
an  abyis  a  hundred  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  its  fite  was  indantly  filled  with  water,  and 
formed  a  lake  300  ells  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This  melancholy  acci- 
dent, by  which  fourteen  people  and  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  periihed,  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Quadrupeds,  fowls  7      All  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  Denmark,  are  to 
and  fishes.  3  be  found  in  Norway,  with  an  addition  of  many  more. 

The  wild  beads  peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the  elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hare,  the  rab- 
bit, the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  the  glutton,  the  leming,  the  ermin, 
the  martin,  and  the  beaver.  The  elk  is  a  tall,  afh-coloured  anim.al,  its  (hape  par- 
taking at  once  of  the  horfe  and  the  dag  ;  it  is  harmlefs,  and,  in  winter,  focial.  Its 
flelh  tades  like  venifon.  The  hares  are  imall ;  and  are  faid  to  live  upon  mdce  in  the 
■winter  time,  and  to  change  their  colour  from  brown  to  white.  The  Norwegian 
bears  are  drong  and  fagacious  ;  they  are  reported  to  be  remarkable  for  not  hurting 
children ;  but  their  other  qualities  are  in  common  with  the  red  of  their  fpecies  in 
northern  countries  ;  nor  can  we  much  credit  the  extraordinary  fpecimens  of  their 
fagacity,  recorded  by  the  natives.     The  Norwegian  wolves,  though  fierce,  are  (hy 
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even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  unlcfs  impelled  by  hunger.:  -tlie  natives,  are  ijexf  erour,  in:  Gi;j- 
ging  traps  for  them,  in  which  the/  arc  taken  or:k"iilc;5'.  /  '11.^.:  lyn-x,  by  fovne  cuilcii 
the  goupcs,  is  rvnaller  than  a  v/olf,  but  as  dangerous;-. It  13-  of  th^i-cat  kiad,  anj 
has  claws  like  t'le  tyger ;  it  digs  under  ground,  and  often  underiiiih'es  'fiicep-foid- ,  - 
v/herc  it  makco  dreadful  havock.  The  f!:iu  of  the  lynx  i3'bt;uiti:ful'and,var^able,.asi.i 
that  of  tlie  black  fox.  While  and  red  foxes  are  likewi-c  found' ia'Nor-.yay,  and' 
partake  of  the  nature  of  that  v/ily  animal  in  other  countries  ;  tli'iy  hare  a  partictiLr 
way  of  drawing  crabs  afliore,  by  dipping  their  taili  in  the  water,  which  the  crab  lays 
hold  of.  'ihe  glutton,  otherwife  called  the  erven,  or  vielfrr.s,  relembles  a  turn-ipir 
dog  ;  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  fharp  claws  and  teeth  :  his  fur,  which  is  varie- 
gated, is  lb  precious,  that  he  is  fhot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  preferve  his  ilu'n  unhurt : 
he  is  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  faid  he  will  devour -a  carcafe  larger  than  him- 
felf,  and  unburdens  his  itomach  by  fqueezing  himfelf  betv/een  two  clofe-ftanding 
trees  :  when  taken,  he  has'been  faid  to  have  eaten  (lone  and  mortar.  The  ermine 
is  a  little  creature,  remarkable  for  its  fhynefs  and  clcanlinefs  ;  and  its  fur  forms  a 
principal  part  even  of  royal  magnificence.  There  is  little  difference  between  the 
martin  and  large  brown  foreli:  cat,  only  its  head  and  fnout  are  (harper  ;  it  is  very 
fierce,  and  its  bite  dangeious.  We  fliall  mention  the  beavers,  in  treating  of  North 
America. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Norway.  The  alks  build  upon 
Tocks  ;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their  wings  refemblcs 
a  florm ;  their  fize  is  that  of  a  large  duck,  and  their  flelli  is  much  efteemed. 
Many  kinds  of  thruflies  refide  in  Norway  ;  with  various  kinds  of  pidgeons,  and 
feveral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Norwegian  cock-of-the-wood  is  of  a 
black  or  dark  grey  colour  ;  his  eyes  refemble  thofe  of  a  pheafant ;  and  he  is  faid  tu 
be  the  largeil  of  all  eatable  birds.  Norway  produces  two  kinds  of  eagles,  the  land 
and  the  fea  ;  the  former  is  lb  ftrong,  that  it  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child  of 
two  years  old  :  the  fea  or  fifn  eagle,  is  larger  than  the  other  ;  he  fubfifls  on  aqua- 
tic food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on  large  filhes  with  fuch  force,  that,  being  unable 
to  free  his  talons  from  their  body,  he  is  dragged  into  the  water,  and  drovvned. 

Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the  coaft  of  Norwav  ; 
and  the  induftry  of  the  natives  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  making  them  ferviceable  to 
the  human  race.  The  birdmen,  or  climbers,  are  amazingly  dexterous  in  mounting 
the  fleepefl:  rocks,  and  bringing  away  the  birds  and  their  eggs  :  the  latter  are  nu- 
tritive food,  and  are  fometimes  parboiled  in  vinegar  ;  the  flefli  is  eaten  by  the  pea- 
lants,  who  generally  relifli  it ;  v/hile  the  feathers  and  down  form  a  profitable  com- 
modity. Even  the  dogs  of  the  farmers,  in  the  northern  diflrifts,  are  trained  up  to 
be  alTiftants  to  thefe  birdmen  in  feizing  their  prey. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  are  aftonifhingly  fruitful  in  all  kinds  of  fifii  that 
are  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe.  Stock-fifh  are  innumerable,  and  dried  upon 
the  rocks  without  faking.  Some  fifh  in  thofe  feas  have  their  peculiarities.  The 
haac-moren  is  a  fpecies  of  fhark,  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver  yields  three 
cafks  of  train  oil.  The  tuella-flynder  is  an  excefiively  large  turbot,  wliich  has  been 
known  to  cover  a  man  who  had  fallen  over  board,  to  keep  him  from  rinng.  The 
feaibn  for  herring-fifhing  is  announced  to  fifhermen  by  the  fpouting  cf  water  from 
the  v/hales  (of  which  feven  different  fpecies  are  mentioned)  in  following  the  herring 
Ihoals.  The  large  whales  refemble  the  cod,  with  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  marbled  Ikin,  and 
white  belly  ;  they  fpout  out  the  water  which  they  take  in  by  infpiration,  through  two 
holes  or  openings  in  the  head.  They  copulate  like  land-animals,  ftanding  upright 
in  the  fea.  A  young  whale,  when  firfh  produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long.; 
and  the  female  fometimes  brino^s  forth  two  at  a  birth.     The  v/hale  devours  fuch  au 
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incredible  number  of  fmall  fifh,  that  his  belly  is  often  ready  to  burfl ;  in  which  cafe 
he  makes  a  moft  tremendous  noife  from  pain.  The  fmaller  fifh  have  their  revenge  ; 
fome  of  them  faften  on  his  back,  and  inceflantly  beat  him  ;  others,  with  fliarp  horns, 
or  rather  bones,  on  their  beaks,  fwim  under  his  belly,  and  fometimes  rip  it  up; 
fome  are  provided  with  long  iliarp  teeth,  and  tear  his  fleih.  Even  the  aquatic  birds 
of  prey  declare  war  againft  him  when  he  comes  near  the  furface  of  the  w^ater  ;  and 
he  has  been  known  to  be  fo  tortured,  as  to  beat  himfelf  to  death  upon  the  rocks. 
The  coaft  of  Norway  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.  Innumerable 
Ihoals  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north  pole,  and  about  the  latitude  of  Iceland 
divide  themfelves  into  three  bodies;  one  of  thefe  fupplies  the  Weftern  Ifles  and 
coafts  of  Scotland  ;  another  direfts  its  courfe  round  the  eaflern  part  of  Great  Britain 
down  the  Channel ;  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound.  They  form 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people ;  the  cod,  ling,  kabeliau,  and  torfic- 
fiihes  follov/  them,  and  feed  upon  their  fpawn  ;  and  are  taken  in  prodigious  numbers, 
in  50  or  60  fathoms  water  ;  thefe,  efpecially  their  roes,  and  the  oil  extrafted  from 
their  livers,  are  exported  and  fold  to  great  advantage ;  and  above  150,000  people 
are  maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fifliing  on  the  coaft  of  Norway.  The  fea- 
devil  is  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  monftrous  appearance  and 
voracity.  The  fea-fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a  hideous  form,  its  head  being  larger  than 
its  whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length;  and  its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poifonous. 

The  moft  feemingly  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  concerning  fea-monfters, 
are  rendered  credible  by  the  productions  of  the  Norwegian  feas  ;  and  the  fea-fnake,^ 
or  ferpent  of  the  ocean,  is  no  longer  counted  a  chimera.  In  1756,  one  of  them  was 
fhot  by  a  mafter  of  a  Ihip ;  its  head  refembled  that  of  a  horfe;  the  mouth  v^as  large  and 
black,  as  were  the  eyes,  a  white  mane  hanging  from  its  neck:  it  floated  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  leaft  two  feet  out  of  the  fea  :  between  the, 
head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  very  thick  folds,  and  the  length  of  this  fnake 
was  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  fome  fay  fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  aver- 
fion  to  the  fmell  of  caftor ;  for  which  reafon,  fliip,  boat,  and  bark  rnafters  provide 
themfelves  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to  prevent  being  overfet,  the  ferpent's 
olfaftory  nerves  being  remarkably  exquifite.  The  peculiarities  related  of  this  ani- 
mal would  be  incredible,  v/ere  they  not  attefted  upon  oath.  Egede  (a  very  re- 
putable author)  fays,  that  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful 
fea-monfter  raifed  itfelf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached  above 
the  main-top-maft  of  the  ihip  from  which  it  was  feen ;  that  it  had  a  long  fiiarp 
fnout,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water  like  a  whale;  that  the  body  feemed  to 
be  covered  with  fcales ;  the  Ikin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part 
was  formed  hke  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  monfter  is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a 
hogfhead ;  the  fliin  is  variegated  like  a  tortoife-ftiell ;  and  its  excrement,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive. 

The  exiftence  of  the  kraken,  or  korven,  is  ftrongly  afferted ;  and,  as  it  is  faid 
to  exift  in  thefe  feas,  we  think  proper  to  mention  it  in  this  place,  leaving  it  to  the 
reader  to  give  what  credit  to  it  he  pleafes.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference  ;  and,  when  part  of  it  appears  above  the  water,  it  refembles  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  iflands  and  fand-banks,  on  which  fifhes  fport,  and  fea- weeds  grow  :  up- 
on emerging  farther,  a  number  of  pellucid  antennas,  each  about  the  height,  form, 
and  fize  of  a  moderate  maft,  appear  ;  and  by  their  aftion  and  re-a£tion  he  gathers  . 
his  food,  confifting  of  fmall  fiihes.  When  he  finks,  which  he  does  gradually,  a 
dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fucceeds,  and  a  kind  of  whirlpool  is  formed  in  the 
water.  In  1680,  a  young  kraken  periflred  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  parifh 
of  Alftahong ,  raid  his  death  was  attended  by  fuch  a  ftench,  that  the  channel 
was  impaffable.     Without  entering  into  any  romantic  theories,  we  may.fafely  fay, 
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that  the  exigence  of  this  fifli  accounts  for  many  of  the  phenomena  of  floating  iflands 
and  tranfitory  appearances  in  the  lea,  that  have  hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by  the 
learned,  who  could  have  no  idea  of  fuch  an  animal. 

The  mer-men  and  mer-women  hold  their  refidence  in  the  Norwegian  feas ;  but 
I  cannot  credit  all  that  is  related  concerning  them  by  the  natives.  The  mer-man  is 
about  eight  fpans  long,  and  undoubtedly  has  as  much  refemblance  as  an  ape  has 
to  the  human  fpecies  :  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes,  a  flat  nofe,  and  large  mouth, 
without  chin  or  ears,  charaderife  its  head  ;  its  arms  are  fliort,  but  without  joints, 
or  elbows,  and  they  terminate  in  members  refembling  a  human  hand,  but  of  the 
paw  kind,  and  the  fingers  conneded  by  a  membrane :  the  parts  of  generation  in- 
dicate their  fexes :  though  their  under  parts,  which  remain  in  the  water,  terminate 
like  thofe  of  fiflies.  The  females  have  breafliS,  at  which  they  fuckle  their  young 
cues. 

CuRiosiTiHS.]  Thofe  of  Norway  are  only  natural.  On  the  coafl:,  latitude  6'j^ 
is  that  dreadful  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  called  by  navigators  the  navel  of  the  fea,  and 
by  fome  Maleftrom,  or  Moflcoeftrom.  The  ifland  Mofkoe,  from  whence  this  ftream 
derives  its  name,  lies  between  the  mountain  Hefleggen  in  Lofoden  ;  and  the  ifland 
Ver,  which  are  about  one  league  din;ant  ;  and  between  the  ifland  and  coafl:  on  each 
fide,  the  fl:ream  makes  its  way.  Between  Mofkoe  and  Lofoden  it  is  near  400  fa- 
thoms deep  ;  but  between  Moflioe  and  Ver,  it  is  fo  (hallow  as  not  to  aflord  pafTage 
for  a  fniall  fhip.  When  it  is  flood,  the  ftream  runs  up  the  country  with  a  boifter- 
ous  rapidity;  and  when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the  fea  with  a  violence  and  noife  une- 
qualled by  the  ioudeft  catarads.  It  is  heard  at  the  difl:ance  of  many  leagues,  and 
forms  a  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and  extent ;  fo  violent,  that  if  a  (hip  comes  near, 
it  is  immediately  drawn  irrefiftibly  into  the  whirl,  and  there  difappears,  being  carried 
down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  daflied  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks : 
and  juft  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  ftill  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in  fcattered  fragments,  fcarcely  to  be  known  for 
the  parts  of  a  fliip.  TV  hen  it  is  agitated  by  a  ftorm,  it  has  reached  vefl"els  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  more  than  a  Norway  mile,  where  the  crews  have  thought  themfelves  in 
peifed  fecurity.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  fituation 
of  more  horror  than  that  of  being  thus  driven  forward  by  the  fudden  violence  of  an 
impetuous  torrent  to  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and  turbulence 
ftill  increafmg  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earnefl:  of  quick  and  inevitable  deftruc- 
tion ;  while  the  wretched  vidims,  in  an  agony  of  defpair  and  terror,  cry  out  for 
that  help  which  they  know  to  be  impofllble  ;  and  fee  before  them  the  dreadful  abyfs 
in  which  they  are  about  to  be  plunged,  and  dafhed  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 
Even  whales  are  frequently  carried  away  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel  the  force  of  the 
■water,  they  ftruggle  againft  it,  howling  and  bellowing  in  a  frightful  m.anner.  The 
like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  who  attempt  to  fwim  to  the  ifland  to  prey  upon 
the  fheep. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Maleftrom  Is  a  fea-vortex,  which  attrafts 
the  flood  under  the  ftiore  of  Norway,  and  discharges  it  again  in  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia :  but  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  return  of  the  fliattered 
fragments  of  whatever  happens  to  be  fucked  down  by  it.  The  large  ftems  of  firs 
and  pines  rifes  again  fo  fluvered  and  fplintered,  that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered 
with  briftles.  The  whole  phenomena  are  the  effedts  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb 
and  flow,  occafioned  by  the  contradion  of  the  ftream  in  its  courfe  between  the 
rocks. 

People,  language,  religion, 7        The  Norwegians  are  a  middling  kind  of 
AND  CUSTOMS  OF  NoRWAY.       \    people,  between  the  fimplicity  of  the  Green- 
landers  and  Icelanders,  and  the  more   poliflied  manners  of  the  Danes      Their  reli- 
gion is  Lutheran  ;  and  they  have  bifliops,  as  thofe  of  Denmark,  without  temporal 
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juvlfdidion.     Their  viceroy,  like  his  mafler,  is  abfolute  ;  but  the  farmers  and  com- 
mon people  in  Norway  are  much  lefs  oppreffed  than  thofe  in  Denmark. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  brave  ;  but  quick  in  refent- 
ing  real  or  fuppofed  injuries.  The  women  are  handfome  and  courteous  ;  and  the 
Norwegian  forms  both  of  living  and  enjoying  property,  are  mild,  and  greatly 
refembling  the  Saxon  anceflors  of  the  prefent  Englifh,  Every  inhabitant  is  an  ar- 
tifan,  and  fupplies  his  family  m  all  its  neceflfaries,  with  his  own  manufaftures  ;  fo 
that  in  Norway  there  are  few  by  profeffion,  who  are  hatters,  fhoemakers,  tailors, 
tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  or  joiners.  The  lowefl:  Norwegian  peafant, 
is  an  artift,  and  a  gentleman,  and  even  a  poet.  They  often  mix  with  oat-meal  the 
bark  of  the  fir,  made  into  a  kind  of  flour  ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  extraordinary 
ihifts  for  fupplying  the  place  of  bread,  or  farinaceous  food.  The  manners  of 
the  middling  Norwegians  form  a  proper  fubjeci  of  contemplation  even  to  a  philo- 
fojsher,  as  they  lead  that  kind  of  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furnilhed  with  plenty  ; 
but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  do  they  dread  penury ;  and  this  middle 
Hate  prolongs  their  ages  furprifmgly.  Though  their  drefs  is  in  many  refpefts  ac- 
commodated to  their  climate,  yet,  by  cuftom,  inltead  of  guarding  againft  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  they  outbrave  it  :  for  they  expofe  themfelves  to  cold,  with- 
out any  cover  upon  their  breads  or  necks.  A  Norwegian  of  a  hundred  years  of  age 
is  not  accounted  pad  his  labour:  and  in  1733  ^^^^  couples  were  married,  and 
danced  before  his  Danifh  majefty  at  Fredericfhall,  whofe  ages,  when  joined,  exceeded 
8co  years. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  vefliges  of  their  former  pagan- 
ifm :  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  while  the  corpfe  is  carried 
to  the  church,  which  is  often  done  in  a  boat.  In  fome  places  the  mourners  afk  the 
dead  perfon  why  he  died  ;  whether  his  wife  and  neighbours  were  kind  to  him,  and 
other  fuch  queftions ;  frequently  kneeling  down  and  afking  forgivenefs,  if  ever  they 
had  offended  the  deceafed. 

Commerce]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  different  from  what  will  be  obferv- 
ed  in  our  account  of  Denmark.  The  duties  on  their  exports,  mod  of  which  have  been 
already  recounted,  amount  to  about  100,000  rix- dollars  a  year. 

Strength  and  revenue. 1  By  the  bed  calculations, Norway  can  furnifli  out 
14,000  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000  brave  foldiers,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
king.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway  amounts  to  near  200,000!.  and 
till  his  prefent  majedy's  accefhon,  the  army,  indead  of  being  expenfive,  added 
confiderably  to  his  income,  by  the  fubfidies  it  brought  him  in  from  foreign  prin- 
ces. 

History]  We  mud  refer  to  Denmark  for  this  head.  The  ancient  Norwegians 
certainly  were  a  very  brave  and  powerful  people,  and  the  hardied  feamen  in  the 
v^orld.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  hidorie?,  they  were  no  drangers  to  America,  long 
before  it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus.  Many  cuftoms  of  their  ancedors  are  yet 
difcernible  in  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  they  made  frequent  defcents, 
and  fome  fettlements,  which  is  generally  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  Danes. 
From  their  being  the  mod  turbulent,  they  are  become  now  the  mod  loyal  fubjefts 
in  Europe  j  which  we  can  eafily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of 
their  kings,  when  a  feparate  people.  Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  united 
Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hidory,  as  well  as  intereds,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Denmark.. 
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DENMARK    *  Proper,    or  JUTLAND,    exclufive    of  the   Island 

in  the  Baltic. 

Extent  and  Situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length    240+7  !,..„,..«  C  54  and  58  North  latitude. 

Breadth  i  .4    5  ^^''^^^''  i    8  and  x  i  Eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries  andT  T  is  divided  on  the  north  from  Norway  by  the  Scaggerac  fea, 

DIVISIONS.  X      and  from  Sweden  on  the  eafl:  by  the  found  ;  on  the  fouth  by 

Germany  and  the  Baltic  j   and  the  German  fea  divides  it  from  Great  Britain  on  the 
wert. 

Denmark  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  peninfula  of  Jutland,  anciently  cal- 
led Chnbria  Cberfonefus^  and  the  Iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  mentioned  in  the 
table.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  all  thefe  together  conftitute  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, yet  not  any  one  of  them  isYeparately  called  by  that  name.  Copenhagen,  the 
metropolis,  is  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  state  of  agriculture,  &c.]  One  of  the  largefi:  and 
mod  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  is  Jutland,  which  produces  abun- 
dance of  all  forts  of  grain  and  pallurage,  and  is  a  kind  of  magazine  for  Norway  on 
all  occafions.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cattle  are  bred  in  this  province,  and  after- 
wards tranfported  into  HoHtein,  to  be  fed  for  the  ufe  of  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  and 
Amflerdam.  Jutland  is  every  where  interfperfed  with  hills,  and  on  the  eafl  fide 
has  fine  woods  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees  ;  but  the  weft  fide  being 
lefs  woody,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  ufe  turf  and  heath  for  fuel.  Zealand  is 
for  the  moft  part  a  fandy  foil,  but  rather  fertile  in  grain  and  pafturage,  and  agree- 
ably variegated  with  woods  and  lakes  of  water.  The  climate  is  more  temperate 
here,  on  account  of  the  vapours  from  the  furrounding  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more 
foutherly  parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  feafons  fcarcely  known  in 
Denmark,  on  account  of  the  fudden  tranfitions  from,  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat 
to  cold,  which  diftinguifh  the  climate  of  this  kingdom.  In  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Denmark,  the  winters  are  very  fevere,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  often  pafs 
arms  of  the  fea  in  fledges  upon  the  ice ;  and  during  the  winter  all  their  harbours  are 
frozen  up. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  lands  in  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  fiefs  ;  and  the  an- 
cient nobility,  by  grants  which  they  extorted  at  different  times  from  the  crown, 
gained  fuch  a  power  over  the  farmers,  and  thofe  who  reiided  upon  their  eftates, 
that  at  length  they  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  flavery  ;  fo  that  they  were 
bought  and  fold  with  the  lands,  and  were  efteemed  the  property  of  their  lords. 
Many  of  the  noble  landholders  in  Slefwic  and  Holftein  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  'J'he  fituation  of  the  farmers,  has  indeed,  been  made  fomevvhat  more  agree-. 
able  by  fome  modern  ediffs  ;  but  they  are  ftill,if  fuch  an  expreflion  may  be  allowed, 
chained  to  their  farms,  and  are  difpo'ed  of  at  the  will  of  their  lords.  When  a 
farmer  in  Denmark,  or  in  Holftein,  happens  to  be  an  induftrious  man,  and  is 
fituated  upon 'a  poor  farm,  which  by    great    diligence  he  has  laboured  to  cultivate 

*  See  Mallet's  Denmark,  pa^e  1  to  18.  vol.  v.  made  in  most  countries,  as  the  reader  will  pferceive 

t  Meaning  where  longest  and  broadest,  a  me-  by  looking  on  the  maps.       Jutland,  fo-  instance, 

tho:l  wliich  is  tlie  practice  of  other  v.'ritcvs  on  is    1 14  miles   where  broadest,  though  ia  sundry 

tl-.e  subject.  Gi'eatallowances  must  therefore  be  other  parts  it  is  not  50. 
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advantageoufly,  as  foon  as  he  has  performed  the  toilfome  tafk,  and  expefks  to  reap 
the  profits  of  what  he  has  fown,  his  lord,  under  pretence  of  taking  it  into  his  own 
hand,  removes  him  from  that  farm  to  another  of  his  poor  farms,  and  expedfs  that 
hefliould  perform  the  fame  laborious  talk  there,  without  any  other  emolument  than 
what  he  fhall  think  proper  to  give  him.  This  has  been  fo  long  the  pradice  in  this 
country,  that  it  neceffarily  throws  the  greatell  damp  upon  the  efforts  of  induftry, 
and  prevents  thofe  improvements  in  agriculture  which  would  otherwife  be  intro- 
duced :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
a  ftate  of  great  poverty.  But  if  the  farmers  had  a  fecurity  for  their  property,  the 
lands  of  Denmark  might  have  been  cultivated  to  much  greater  advantage  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  people  fupported  by  the  produce  of 
agriculture. 

Animals]  Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  both  for  the  faddle 
and  carriage  ;  about  5000  are  fold  annually  out  of  the  country,  and  of  their  horned 
cattle  30,000.  They  have  alfo  fheep,  hogs,  and  game  j  and  the  fea-coafts  are  gene- 
rally well  fupplied  with  fifh.  . 

Population,  manners,  and  customs-"]  By  a  numeration  made,  in  1759,  of 
his  Danifh  majefty's  fubjefts  in  his  Dominions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Holftein,  the 
iflands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of  Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorft,  in  Weftpha- 
lia,  they  were  faid  to  amount  to  2,444,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  Icelanders  and 
Greenlanders.  The  mofl  accurate  account  of  the  population  is  that  made  under  the 
diredtion  of  the  famous  Struenfee,  by  which 


Jutland  numbered 

358,13^ 

Zealand 

283,466 

Funen 

143,988 

Norway 

723,141 

Iflands  of  Ferro 

4>754 

Iceland 

46,201 

Duchy  of  Slefwic 

243,605 

Duchy  of  Holftein 

134,665 

Oldenburgh 

62,854 

Delmenhorft 

16,217 

Sum  total. 

2,017,027 

However  dlfproportioned  this  number  may  feem   to    the    extent  of  his  Danifli 
maiefty's  dominions ;  yet,  every  thing  confidered,  it  is  greater  than  could  have  been 
expefted  from  the    uncultivated    ftate  of  his  pofTefTions.     But  the  trade   of  Den- 
mark has   been  fo  ftiackied,  and  her  merchants  fo   terrified  by   the    defpotifm   of 
her  o-overnment,  that  this  kingdom  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  indigent  ftates  in 
Europe.       Thefe  circumllances   prevent  Denmark  from   being  fo  populous   as    it 
mio-ht  be,  if  the  adminiftration  of  government  were  more  mild  and  equitable,  and 
if  proper   encouragement  were  given  to  foreigners,  and    to  thofe  who  engage  in 
agriculture,  and  other  arts.      The  emprefs  of  RuSia,  in    1773,  ceded  to  the  king 
of  Denmark    that    portion    of   Holftein  which  defcended  to  the  line  of  Holftein- 
Gottoro,  in  exchange  for   Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorft,   which   (lie   gave    to  the 
orince  of  Lubeck.      This  exchange  is  favourable  to  Denmark,  bath  as  to  trade  and 

population. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  poffeffed  a  degree  of  courage,  which  ap- 
proached even  to  ferocity  ;  but  by  a  continued  feries  of  tyranny  and  oppreftion, 
their  national  charafter  is  much  changed  ;  and  from  a  brave,  enterprizing,  and  war- 
like people,  they  are  become  indolent  and  timid.  They  value  themlelves  extreme- 
ly upon  thofe  titles  and  privileges  which  they  derive  from  the  crown,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  pomp  and  ftiow.  They  endeavour  to  imitate  the  French  in  their 
manners,  drefs,  and  even  in  their  gallantry  j  though  they  are  naturally  the  very 
contraft  of  that  nation.  The  Danes,  like  other  northern  nations,  are  given  to  intern- 
perauce  ia  drinking,  and  convivial  entertainments  j  but  their  nobility,  who  now 
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begin  to  vlfit  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  are  refining  from  their  provincial  habits 
and  vices. 

Religion,]  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  fix 
diocefes ;  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen,  and  four  in  Jutland  ;  befides  four  in  Nor- 
way, and  two  in  Iceland.  Theie  diocefes  are  governed  by  bifhops,  whofe  profefc 
fion  is  to  fuperintend  the  other  clergy  ;  nor  have  they  any  other  mark  of  pre-emi- 
nency  than  a  diftindion  of  their  ecclefiaftical  drefs,  for  they  have  neither  cathedral 
nor  ecclefiaftical  courts,  nor  the  fmalleft  concern  with  civil  affairs.  They  are  paid 
by  the  flate,  as  all  the  church-lands  were  appropriated  to  the  government  at  the  re- 
formation. 

Language  and  learning.]  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialecl  of  the 
Teutonic  ;  but  High  Dutch  and  French  are  fpoken  at  court  :  and  the  nobility  have 
lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Englifli,  which  is  now  publicly  taught  at  Copen-  ^ 

hagen  as  a  neceifary  part  of  education.     A  company   of  Englifn  comedians  occa-  ^ 

fionally  vifit  that  capital,  where  they  find  tolerable  encouragement.  Denmark  has 
two  univerfities,  that  of  Copenhagen,  and  that  of  Keil  ;  two  academical  colleges  at 
Soroe  and  Odenfee,  and  thirty-two  other  great  fchools  in  the  principal  towns. 
There  is  at  Copenhagen  a  royal  fociety  of  fciences,  an  hiftorical  fociety  for  the  ftudy 
of  northern  hiitory,  another  of  Icelandic  hiftory  and  literature,  an  academy  for 
painting  and  architedture,  a  college  of  phyficians  and  furgeons,  and  another  fociety 
of  fciences  at  Drontheim.* 

The  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  has  funds  for  the  gratuitous  fupport  of  328  (lu- 
dents :  thefe  funds  are  faid  to  amount  to  300,000  rix-dollars  :  but  the  Danes  in 
general  make  no  great  figure  in  literature;  though  aftronomy  and  medicine  are 
highly  indebted  to  their  Tycho  Brahe,  Borichius,  and  the  Bartholines.  The  fcience 
of  botany  owes  great  obligations  to  the  celebrated  Chriftian  Oeder,  to  whom,  through 
the  liberality  of  his  monarch,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Flora  Danica.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  publications  on  natural  hiftory,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning 
the  moft  iplendid  work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  any  nation  ;  it  is  a  collection 
of  rare  {hells,  in  two  volumes  folio,  engraved  and  coloured  by  Francis  Michael 
Regenfufs,  at  the  royal  expenfe.  "  The  firft  volume,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have 
feen,  contains  a  fiiort  account  of  the  colledions  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly 
of  fhells  in  Denmark  ;  a  preliminary  difcourfe  on  conchology,  with  a  detail  of  the  - 
feveral  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fubjeft,  and  their  different  fyftems,  and7S 
coiyplete  and  delicately  coloured  figures,  in  12  plates,  accompanied  with  fcientific 
defcriptions  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages."!  Ihe  round  tovier 
and  Chriftian's  haven  difplay  the  mechanical  genius  of  a  Longomontanus  :  the 
Danes  begin  to  make  fome  promifing  attempts  in  hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  drama  • 
and  feveral  of  their  learned  men  have  lately  employed  their  refearches  on  the  hiftory 
and  antiquities  of  the  North. 

Cities  AND  chief  buildings.]  Copenhagen^  which  is  fituated  on  the  fine 
illand  of  Zealand,  was  originally  a  lettlement  of  failors,  and  firft  founded  by  fome 
■wandering  fifnermen  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  is  now  the  metropolis,  and  makes 
a  magnificent  appearance  at  a  diftance.  It  is  very  ftrong,  and  defended  by  four 
caftles  or  forts.  It  contains  ten  parifti  churches,  befides  nine  others,  belonging  to 
the  Calvinifts  and  other  perfuafions,  and  fome  hofpitls.  Copenhagen  is  adorned 
by  fome  public  and  private  palaces,  as  they  are  called.  Its  ftreets  are  1S6  in  num- 
ber ;  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  ioo,coo.  The  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreets  are 
built  of  brick,  and  thole  in  the  lanes  chiefiy  of  timber.  But  the  chief  glory  of 
Copenhagen  is  its  harbour,  formed  by  a  large  canal  flov/ing  through  the  city,  which 

*  Zimmermann,  p.  79. 

t  Coxe's  Travels  into  Poland,  Russia,  S-^veden,  and  Denmark,  4to.  vol.  2.  p.  566,  56S. 
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admits  of  only  one  fhip  to  enter  at  a  time,  but  is  capable  of  containing  500.  Several 
of  the  ftreets  have  canals,  and  quays  for  fliips  to  lie  clofe  to  the  houfes ;  and  its  na- 
val arfenal  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  Venice.  The  road  for  the  fhipping  begins  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  90  pieces  of  cannon,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  navigation.  The  public  places  are  filled  with  officers  either  in  the  land 
or  fea  fervice  ;  and  the  number  of  forces  is  too  large  for  the  kingdom.  Ihe  pollice 
of  Copenhagen  is  extremely  regular  ;  and  people  may  walk  through  the  city  at  mid- 
night with  great  fafety.  Indeed,  it  is  ufually  as  quiet  here  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
as  in  a  country  village. 

The  apartments  of  the  palace  at  Copenhagen  are  grand,  and  the  tapeftry  in  many 
of  them  beautiful,  particularly  the  ftory  of  Either,  and  an  aflbrtment  of  wild  beads, 
after  the  manner  of  (^ida.  A  colonnade  at  each  extremity  forms  the  fiables,  which 
for  their  extent  and  beauty  are  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  The  fineft  palace  belonging 
to  his  Danifh  majefty  lies  about  20  Englilli  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  is  called 
Fredericfburg.  It  is  a  very  large  building,  moated  round  with  a  triple  ditch,  and  cal- 
culated like  moil  of  the  ancient  refidences  of  princes,  for  defence  againft  an  enemy. 
It  was  built  by  Chriftian  the  IVth.  and,  according  to  the  architefture  of  the  times, 
partakes  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  ftyles.  In  the  front,  of  the  grand  quadrangle  ap- 
pear Tufcan  and  Doric  pillars,  and  on  the  fummit  of  the  buildings  are  fpires  and  tur- 
rets. Some  of  the  rooms  are  very  fplendid,  though  furnifhed  in  the  antique  tafte. 
The  knight's  hall  is  of  great  length.  The  tapeftry  reprefents  the  wars  of  Denmark, and 
the  ceiling  is  a  most  minute  and  laboured  performance  in  fcuipture.  The  chimney- 
piece  was  once  entirely  covered  with  plates  of  filver,  richly  ornamented  ;  but  the 
Swedes,  who  have  often  landed  here,  and  even  befieged  the  capital,  tore  them  all  a- 
way,  and  rifled  the  palace,  notwithftanding  its  triple  moat  and  formidable  appearance. 
The  late  unhappy  queen  Matilda  fpent  much  of  her  time  at  this  palace,  duiing  the 
king's  tour  through  Europe.  About  two  miles  from  Elfineur  is  another  fmall  royal 
palace,  flat  roofed,  with  12  windows  in  front,  faid  to  be  built  en  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  Hamlet's  father.  In  an  adjoining  garden  is  fliewn  the  very 
fpot,  v;here,  according  to  that  tradition,  that  prince  was  poifoned.  Jagerfburg  is  a 
park,  which  contains  a  royal  country  feat,  called  the  Hermitage,  remarkable  for  the 
difpofition  of  its  apartments,  and  the  quaintnefs  of  its  furniture  ;  particularly  a  ma- 
chine which  conveys  the  difnes  to  ajid  from  the  king's  table  in  the  fecond  ftory.  The 
chief  ecclefialtical  building  in  Denmark  is  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their  monuments  (till  remain. 
Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  covered  paflage,  is  a  royal  palace,  built  in  1733. 

Elfineur  is  well  built,  contains  5,000  inhabitants,  and  with  refpefl;  to  commerce, 
is  only  exceeded  by  Copenhagen.  It  is  Itrongly  fortified  on  the  land  fide  ;  and,  to- 
ward the  fea,  is  defended  by  a  (trong  fort,  containing  feveral  batteries  of  long  cannon. 
Here  all  veffels  pay  a  toll,  and  in  palTmg  lower  their  top-fails. 

Commj.rce.]  Denmark  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  commerce;  her  harbours 
are  well  calculated  for  the  reception  of  fhips  of  all  burdens,  and  her  mariners  are 
very  expert  in  the  navigation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  dominions  of 
his  Danifh  majelty  alfo  fupply  a  great  variety  of  timber,  and  other  materials  for-fnip- 
building ;  and  fome  of  his  provinces  aiibrd  many  natural  productions  for  exporta- 
tion. Among  thefe,  befides  fir,  and  other  timber,  are  black  cattle,  horfes,  butter, 
flcck-fifl-!,  tallow,  hides,  train  oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  which  being  the  natural  product 
of  the  Danifli  Dominions,  are  confequently  ranked  under  the  head  of  exports. 
To  thefe  we  may  add  furs  ;  but  the  exportaHon  of  oats  is  forbidden.  The  imports 
are  fait,  wine,  br.andy,  and  filk,  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Of  late  the  Danes 
have  had  a  great  intercourfe  with  England,  from  whence  they  import  broad-cloths, 
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clocks;  cabinet,  lock-work,  and  all  other  manufa£tures  carried  on  in  the  great  trad- 
incr  towns  of  England. 

NothinL;  fliows  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the  Danes  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  their^eftablifliments  in  tlie  Kafl  and  Wefl  Indies.     In  1612,  Chriftian  IV.  of 
Denmark  eftablifhed  an  Eafl   India  company  at  Copenhagen;  and  foon  after  four 
(hips  failed  from  thence  to  the  Eaft  Indies,     The  hint  of  this  trade  was  given  to  his 
Dani(h  majefty  by  James  I.  of  England,  who  married  a  princefs  of  Denmark ;  and 
in  1617,  the  Danes  built  and  fortified  a  caftle  and  town  at  I'ranquebar,  on  the  coafl  of 
Coron^andel.     The  fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under  the  cannon  of 
this  fort,  invited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here  ;  fo  that  the  Danifli  Eaft-India 
company  were  foon  rich  enough  to  pay  to  their  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  1 0,000  rix- 
dollars.     The  company,  however,  willing  to  become  rich  all  of  a  fudden,  in  1620 
endeavoured  to  poilefs  themfelves  of  the  fpice  trade  at  Ceylon  ;  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Portu'^uefe.     The  truth  is,  they  loon  embroiled  themfelves  with  the  native  In- 
dians on  all  hands  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  afliftance  given  them  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  an  Englifli  Eafl-India  governor,  the  fettlement  at  Tranquebar  mufl:  have 
been  taken  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjour.     Upon  the  clofe  of  the  wars  in  Europe,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  the  Danifli  Eaft-India  company  found  them- 
felves fo  much  in  debt,  that  they  publilhed  propofals  for  a  new  fubfcription  for  en- 
enlarging  their  ancient  capital  (lock;  and  for  fitting  out  fliips  to  Tranquebar,  Bengal^ 
and  China,  Two  years  after  his  Danifli  majelty  granted  anew  charter  to  his  Eaft-In- 
dia company,  with  vail  privileges  ;  and  for  fome  time  its  commerce  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour.     I  Ihall  juft  mention  that  the  Danes  like  wife  pofTefs  the  illands 
of  St.   Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  and  the  fmall  iiland  of  Sc.  John,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  are  free  ports  and  celebrated  for  fmuggling  ;  alfo  the  fort  of  Chriftianburg^ 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ;  and  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Curiosities,  natural  and  artificiai,.]  Denmark  proper  affords  fewer  of 
thefe  than  the  other  parts  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  dominions,  if  we  except  the  con- 
tents of  the  royal   mufeum  at  Copenhagen,  which  confifts  of  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  both.      It  contains  feveral  good  paintings  and  a  fine  colletlion  of  coins» 
particularly  thofe  of  the  confuls  in  the  time^of  the  Roman  republic,  and  of  the 
emperors  after  the  feat  of  em-pire  was  divided  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft.     Befides  arti- 
ficial Ikeletons,  ivory    carvings,    models,  clock-work,    and  a  beautiful   cabinet  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Danifn  artift  who  was  blind,  here  are  to  be  feen  two- 
famous  antique  drinking  veflels ;  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  both  in  the 
form  of  a  hunting  horn  :  that  of  gold,  feems  to  be  of  Pagan  manufafture  ;  and  from 
the  raifed  hieroglyphical  figures  on  its  outfide,  probably  was  made  ufe  of  in  religious: 
ceremonies :  it  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weighs  102  ounces,  contains  twO' 
Englifh  pints  and  an  half,  and  was  found  in  the  diocefe  of  Ripen,  in  the  year  1639.. 
The  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Coniu  Oldetiburgicum  ; 
which,  they  fay,  was  prefented  to  Otho  I.  duke  of  Oldenburg,  by  a  ghoft.     Some^ 
however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  veffel  was  made  by  order  of  Chriftian  I.  king  of 
Denmark,  the  firft  of  the  Oldenburg  race,  who  reigned  in  1448..     Several  veffels  of 
different  metals,  and  the  fame  form,  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  England,, 
and  are  probably  of  Danilh  original.     This  mufeum  is  likewife  furnifhed  with  a  pro- 
digious number  of  aftronomical,  optical,  and  mathematical  inftruments  ;  fome  In- 
dian curiofities,  and  a  fet  of  medals,  ancient  and  modern.     Many  curious  aftrono- 
mical inftruments  are  likewife  placed  In  the  round  tower  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  fo 
contrived  that  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top.     The  village  of  Anglen,  lying  between 
Flenlburg  and  Slefwic,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curiofity,  as  giving  its  name  to  the  Angles,. 
or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  anceftors  of  the  bulk  of  tbcL 
modern  Englifh.. 
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The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Danifh  majefty's  dominions  are  omitted,  however,  by 
geographers  j  I  mean  thofe  ancient  infcriptions  upon  rocks,  that  are  mentioned  by 
antiquarians  and  hiftorians ;  and  are  generally  thought  to  be  the  old  and  original 
mariner  of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind,  and  waxen  tables,  was 
known.  Thefe  charaders  are  Runic,  and  fo  imperfeftly  underftood  by  the  learned 
themfelves,  that  their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  imagined  to  be  hifto- 
rical.  Stephanus,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo-Grammaticus,  has  exhibited  fpecimens  of 
feveral  of  thofe  infcriptions. 

Civil  constitution,  government,  and  laws.]  The  ancient  conftitution  of 
Denmark  was  originally  upon  the  fame  plan  with  other  Gothic  governments.  The 
king  came  to  the  throne  by  election  5  and,  in  conjundion  with  the  fenate  where  he 
prefided,  was  invefted  with  the  executive  power.  He  likewife  commanded  the  army, 
and  decided  all  the  difputes  which  arofe  between  his  fubjeds.  The  legiflative  power, 
together  with  the  right  of  eledion  of  the  king,  was  veiled  in  the  ftates  ;  who  were 
compofed,  firft,  of  the  order  of  nobility,  and  fecondly,  the  order  of  the  citizens  and 
farmers  :  and  after  the  Chriftian  religion  had  gained  ground  in  the  North,  the  cler- 
gy were  alfo  admitted,  not  only  to  be  an  order  of  the  Hates,  but  to  have  feats  like- 
wife  in  the  fenate.  Thefe  orders  had  their  refpeclive  rights  and  privileges,  and  were 
Independent  of  each  other  :  the  crown  had  alfo  its  prerogatives,  and  a  certain  fixed 
revenue  arifing  out  of  lands,  which  were  appropriated  to  its  fupport.  This  confti- 
tution had  many  evident  advantages  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  balance  of  this  govern- 
ment was  never  properly  adjulled  ;  fo  that  the  nobles  very  foon  afl'umed  a  didatorial 
power,  and  greatly  oppreffed  the  people,  as  the  national  alTemblies  were  not  regular- 
ly held  to  redrefs  their  grievances.  And  when  the  clergy  came  to  have  a  fhare  in  the 
civil  government,  they  far  furpaffed  the  nobility  in  pride  and  ambition.  The  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  had  neither  power,  credit,  nor  talents,  to  counterad  the  ef- 
forts of  the  other  two  orders,  who  forced  the  crown  to  give  up  its  prerogatives,  and 
tyrannized  over  the  people.  Chriflian  the  fecond,  by  endeavouring,  in  an  imprudent 
manner,  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  their  oppreflion,  loft  his  crown  and  his  liberty  ;  but 
Chriftian  the  third,  uniting  with  the  nobles  and  the  fenate,  deftroyed  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  though  the  oppreffion  of  the  common  people  by  the  noblHty  ftill  remained. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  third,  the  people,  inftead  of  exerting  them- 
felves to  remedy  the  defefts  of  the  coifftitntion,  and  to  maintain  their  common  liber- 
ties, were  fo  infatuated  as  to  make  the  king  defpotic,  In  hopes  of  rendering  them- 
felves  lefs  fubjed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility.  A  feries  of  unfuccefsful  wars  had 
brought  the  nation  in  general  into  fo  miferable  a  condition,  that  the  public  had  not 
money  for  paying  off"  the  army.  The  difpute  came  to  a  ftiort  queftion,  which  was, 
that  the  nobles  iliould  fubmit  to  taxes,  from  which  they  pleaded  an  exemption.  The 
inferior  people,  upon  this,  threw  their  eyes  towards  the  king  for  relief  and  protection 
from  the  oppreffions  of  the  order  of  nobility  :  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
clergy.  In  a  meeting  of  the  ftates,  it  was  propofed  that  the  nobles  fhould  bear  their 
fliare  in  the  common  burden.  Upon  this,  Otta  Craeg  reminded  the  people  that  the 
commons  were  no  more  Jlaves  to  the  lords.  This  was  the  watch-word,  \vhich  had 
been  concerted  between  the  leaders  of  the  conimons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  court 
itfelf.  Nanfon,  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  exclaimed  at  the  term  JJavery  ;  the  aflem- 
bly  broke  up  in  a  ferment ;  and  the  commons,  with  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  a  houfe 
of  their  own,  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king  a  folemn  tender  of  their  liberties 
and  fervices,  and  formally  to  eftablifh  in  his  family  the  hereditary  fucceffion  to  their 
crown.  This  refolution  was  executed  the  next  day.  The  king  accepted  of  their  ten- 
der, promiftng  them  relief  and  protedion.  The  gates  of  Copenhagen  were  fhut ; 
and  the  nobility,  finding  the  nerves  of  their  power  thus  cut,  fubmitted  with  the  beft 
grace  they  could,  to  confirm  what  had  been  done. 
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On  the  iSthof  OJlober,  1660,  the  three  orders  of  nobility,  clergy  and  people 
ilgned  each  a  feparate  ad  -,  by  which  they  confented,  that  the  crown  fhould  be  here- 
ditary in  the  royal  family,  as  well  in  the  female  as  in  the  male  line,  and  inverted  the 
king  with  abfolute  power,  and  gave  him  the  right  to  regulate  the  fuccefliOn  and  the 
regency,  in  cafe  of  a  minority.  This  renunciation  of  their  rights,  fubfcribed  by  the 
firft  nobility,  is  ftill  preferved  as  a  precious  relic  among  the  archives  of  the  royal 
family;  a  relic  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  humbled  infolence  of  the  no- 
bles, and  the  hypocrify  of  the  prince,  who,  to  gratify  his  revenge  againft  them,  per- 
fuadcd  the  people  that  his  only  wifhes  were  to  repair  a  decayed  edifice,  and  then  ex- 
cited them  to  pull  it  to  the  ground,  cruftiing  themfelves  under  its  ruins. 

After  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  government,  the  king  of  Denmark  diveft- 
ed  the  nobility  of  many  of  their  privileges  ;  but  he  took  no  method  to  relieve  thofe 
poor  people  who  had  been  the  inftruments  of  invefting  him  with  the  fovereign  power, 
but  left  them  in  the  fame  ftate  of  flavery  in  which  they  were  before,  and  in  which 
they  have  remained  to  the  prefent  age.  When  the  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Fre- 
deric the  third  had  been  effefted,  the  king  re-united  in  his  perfon  all  the  rights  of 
the  fovereign  power  ;  but  as  he  could  not  exercife  all  by  himfelf,  he  was  obliged 
to  entruft  fome  part  of  the  executive  po*ver  to  his  fubjeds.  The  fupreme  court 
of  judicature  for  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  holden  in  the  royal  pa- 
lape  at  Copenhagen^  of  which  the  king  is  the  nominal  prefident.  What  they  call 
the  German  provinces  have  likewife  their  fupreme  tribunal  -,  which,  for  the  duchy  of 
Holftein,  is  holden  at  Gluckftadt  j  and  forthe  duchy  of  Slefwic,  in  the  town  of  that 
name. 

iVlatters  of  importance  are  for  the  moft  part  decided  by  the  king  in  his  council,  the 
members  of  which  a^e  named  and  difplaced  at  his  will.  In  this  council,  laws  are  pro- 
pofed,  difcufled,  and  receive  the.royal  authority  :  and  any  great  changes  or  eftabiifh- 
ments  are  propefed,  and  approved  or  rejeded,  by  the  king.  Here,  likewife,  or  in 
the  cabinet,  he  grants  privileges^  and  decides  upon  the  moil  important  affairs  of  his 
dominions. 

In  this  kingdom,  as  in  many  others,  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  prefent  to  adminif- 
terjuftice  in  the  fupreme  court  of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  therefore,  the  kings  of  Den^ 
mark  not  only  prefide  nominally  in  the  fovereign  court  of  juftice,  but  they 'have  a 
throne  ereded  in  it,  tov.'ards  which  the  lawyers  always  addrefs  their  difcourfes  in 
pleading,  and  the  judges  the  fame  in  giving  their  opinion.  Every  year  the  king  is 
prefent  at  the  opening  cf  this  court,  and  often  gives  the  judges  fuch  inflrudions  as  he 
thinks  proper.  The  decifion  of  thefe  judges  is  final  in  all  civil  adions  ;  but  no  cri:- 
minal  fer.tence,  of  a  capital  nature,  can  be  carried  into  execution  till  it  is  figned.  by 
the  king. 

There  are  many  excellent  regulations  for  theadminiflraiion  of  juflice  in  Denmark; 
but  it  IS  fo  far  from  being  dillributed  in  an  equal  and  impartial  manner,  that  a  poor, 
man  can  fcarcely  ever  have  juftice  againft  the  nobility,  or  thofe.  who  are  favoured  "by 
the  court.  If  the  laws  are  fo  clearly  in  favour  of  the  former,  that  the  judges  are 
afhamed  to  decide  againfl  them,  the  latter,  throug]i  the  favour  of  the  minifter,  ob- 
tain an  order  from  tne  king  to  ftop  all  the  law- proceedings,  or  a  difpenfation  from  ob- 
ferving  particular  laws  ;  and  there  the  matter  ends.  The  code  of  laws  at  prefent 
eftablillied-in  Denmark,  was  putlifhed  by  Chriflian  V.  founded  upcn  the  code  of 
Valdem.ar,  and  all  the  other  codes  fince  publifhed,  and  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  publi(hed  in  Norway.  Thefe  laws  are  very  jufl  and  clear ;  and,  if  they  were 
impartially  carried  into  execution,  would  be  produdive  of  many  beneficial  con- 
fequences  to  the  people.  But  as  the  king  can  alter  the  laws,  and  fupport  his  mini- 
fters  and  favourites  in  any  ads  of  violence  and  injuflice,  the  people  undergo  a 
great  degree  of  opprefllon,  and  have  abundant  reafon  to  regret  the  tamenefs'and 
Vol  I.  '  N 
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fervllity  with  which  their  liberties  have   been  furrendered  into  the  hands   of  their 
monarchs. 

Punishments.]  The  common  modes  of  execution  in  Denmark  are  beheading 
and  hanging  ;  in  Tome  cafes,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punifhmient,  the  hand  is  chop- 
ped off  before  the  other  part  of  "the  fen  ten  ce  is  executed.  For  atrocious  crimes,  fuch 
as  the  murder  of  a  father  or  mother,  husband  or  wife,  and  robbery  upon  the  high- 
way, the  malefaftor  is  broken  upon  the  wheel.  But  capital  punifhments  are  not 
common  in  Denmark  :  and  the  other  principal  modes  of  punifhments,  are  branding 
in  the  face,  whipping,  condemnation  to  the  rafp-houfe,  to  houfes  of  corredlion,  and 
to  public  labour  and  imprifonment  ;  all  which  are  varied  in  duration  and  rigour,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

Political  and  natural  7  After  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  king,  his  court 
INTERESTS  OF  DENMARK.  3  fecmed  for  fome  time  to  have  altered  its  maxims. 
His  father,  it  is  true,  had  obferved  a  moft  refpedable  neutrality  during  the  former 
war  ;  but  never  could  get  free  from  French  influence,  notwithftanding  his  connex- 
ions with  Great-Britain.  The  fubfidies  he  received  maintained  his  army  -,  bbt  his 
family  disputes  with  Rufila  concerning  Holftein,  and  the  afcendency  which  the  French 
had  obtained  over  the  Swedes,  not  to  mention  other  circumftances,  did  not  fuffer 
him  to  ad  that  decifive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  his 
iituation  -,  efpecially  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Clofter-feven  was  concluded. 
The  prefent  Danifh  king's  plan  feemed,  foon  after  his  acceflion,  to  be  that  of  form- 
ing his  dominions  into  a  Aate  of  independency,  by  availing  himfelf  of  their"  natural 
advantages.  But  fundry  events  which  have  fince  happened,  and  the  general  feeble- 
nefs  of  his  adminiftration,  have  prevented  any  further  expedations  being  form.ed, 
that  the  real  v/elfare  of  Denmark  will  be  promoted,  at  leaftinany  great  degree,  du- 
ring the  prefent  reign. 

With  regard  to  the  external  interefts  of  Denmark,  they  are  certainly  beft  fecured 
by  cultivating  a  frlendlliip  with  the  maritime,  powers.  The'expot-ts  of  Denmark  en- 
able her  to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  fhe  has  been  particularly  courted  by  the  Mahometan  ftates,  on  account  of 
her  naval  ffcores. 

Were  the  Swedes  to  regain  their  military  characfter,  and  to  be  commanded  by  fo 
cnterprifing  a  prince  as  Charles  XII.  they  probably  would  endeavour  to  repoffefs 
themfelves,  by  arms,  of  the  fine  provinces  torn  from  them  by  Denmark.  But  the 
greatefb  danger  that  can  arife  to  Denmark  from  a  foreign  power,  is,  when  the  Baltic 
(as  has  happened  more  than  once)  is  fo  frozen  oyer  as  to  bear  not  only  men  but  heavy 
artillery  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Swedes  have  been  known  to  march  over  great  armies, 
and  to  threaten  the  conquefi:  of  the  kingdom. 

Revenues.]  The  king  of  Denmark's  revenues  have  three  fources  :  the  impofiti- 
ons^he  lays  upon  his  own  fubjefcs  :  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners  ;  and  his  own  de- 
mefne  lands,  including  confifcatlons.  Wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  provlfions  of  all  kinds, 
are  taxed.  Paper,  corporations,  land,  houfes,  and  poll-money,  alfo  raife  a  confidera- 
ble  fum.  The  expenfes  of  fortlficstions  are  defrayed  by  the  people:  and  when  the 
king's  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about  100,000  rix-dollars  towards  her  portion. 
The  internal  taxes  of  Denmark  are  uncerrain,  becaufe  they  are  abated  or  raifed  at 
the  king's  will.  Cul^oms,  and  tolls  upon  exports  and  imports,  are  more  certain. 
The  tolls  paid  by  {grangers  arife  chiefiy  from  foreign  fhips  that  |;afs  through  the 
Sound  into  the  Baltic,  through  the  narrow  flrait  of  three  miles  between  Schonen  and 
the  ifland  of  Zealand.  Thefe  tolls  are  in  pioportion  to  the  fize  of  the  ihip  and  the 
value  of  the  cargo,  exhibited  In  bills  of  lading.  This  tax,  which  forms  a  ca- 
pital part  of  his  Danllh  majefty's  revenue,  has  miore  than  once  thrown  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  into  a  flame.      It  was  often  difputedby  the  Englifli  and  Dutch, 
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being  nothing  more  originally  than  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  merchants  towards 
the  expenfeof  light-houfes^onthecoaft  ;  and  the  Swedes,  who  command  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  pafs,  for'fome  time  refufed  to  pay  it  ;  but  in  the  treaty  of  i  720, 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  guarantee  of  George  I.  of  England,  the 
Swedes  agreed  to  pay  the  fame  rates  as  the  ful)jc(fts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  fird  treaty  relative  to  it  was  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  on  behaff 
of  his  fubjefts  in  the  Low  countries.  The  toll  is  paid  at  Elfincur,  a  ts9wn  Atuated 
on  the  Sound,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Co- 
penhagen. The  whole  revenue  of  Denmark,  including  what  is  rec^:ived  at  Elfineur, 
amounts  at  prefent  to  above  5,000,000  of  rix-doilars,  or  i,oo2,6ool.  fterling 
yearly. 

A  lift  of  the  king's  revenues^  exclufive  of  his  private  eftates. 

Rfx  dollars,  at  4^: 
llcrling  each. 
Tribute  of  hard  corn,  or  land-tax,  -  -  1,000,000 

Small  taxes,  including  poll-t^x,  pound  rents,  excile,  &:c.  950,000 

Cuftom-houfe  duties,  -  •    -  -  154,000 

Duties  of  the  Sound,  .  ,  -  200,000 

Duties  of  Jutland,  from  falt-pits,  -  -  27,000 

Tythes  and  poll-tax  of  Norway,  -  -  770,000 

Tolls  of  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Chriftlanfand,  and  Chriftiana,         160,000 
Other  tolls,  -  -  .       -  552,000 

Revenues  from  mines,  -  -  .    300,000 

Revenue  from  Slefwic,  Holftcin,  &c.  -  »  690,000 

Taxes  on  acorns,  and  raafts  from  beech,  -  -  20,000 

Tolls  on  the  Wefer,  -  -  -  7,500 

Poft-office;  -  -  -  70,000 

Farms  of  Iceland  and  Ferro,  -  -  35,coo 

Farms  of  Bornholm,  -  -  14,800 

Oyfter  fifhery,  -        '  -  -  22,000 

Stamp  paper,  .  .  -  40,000 

Sum  total,  5,011,300 


In  Englifh  money,  -^.1,002,460 
By  a  lift  of  the  revenue  taken  in  1730,  it  then  amounted  to  only  £.  454,700. 
Army  and  navy. 3  The  three  laft  kings  of  Denmark,  notwithftanding  the  dege- 
neracy of  their  people  in  martial  affairs,  were  very  refpedable  princes,  by  the 
number  and  difciplineof  their  troops,  which  they  maintained  with  great  care.  The 
prefent  military  force  of  Denmark  confifts  of  near  70,000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  confifts  of  a  militia,  whoreccive  no  pay,  but  are  regiftered 
on  the  army  lift,  and  every  Sunday  exercifed.  The  regular  troops  are  about  20,000, 
and  moftly  foreigners,  or  officered  by  foreigners  ;^for  Frederic  III,  v»'as  too  refined 
a  politician  to  truft  his  fecurity  in  the  hands  of  thofe  he  had  tricked  out  of  their  li- 
berty. Though  this  army  is  extremely  burdenfome  to  the  nation,  yet  it  cofts  little 
to  the  crown.:  great  part  of  the  infantry  are  ftationed  in  Norway,  where  they  live 
upon  the  peafantry  at  free  quarter  ;  and  in  Denmark,  the  peafantry  are  obliged  to 
maintain  the  cavalry  in  viduals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  furnifh  them  with  money 
The  fleet  of  Denmark  is  compbfed  of  36  fhips  of  the  line,  and  18  frigates;  but 
many  of  them  being  old,  and  wanting  great  repairs,  more  than  25  fhips  cannot  be 
fitted  out  upon  the  greateft  emergency."  This  fleet  is  generally  ftationed  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  are  the  dock-yards,  ftore-houfes,  and  all  the  materials  necefTary  for 
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the  life  of  the  marine.  There  are  nearly  40,000  regiftered  Teamen,  who  cannof:  quit 
the  kingdom  without  leave,  nor  ferve  on  board  a  merchantman  without  permiflion 
from  the  admiralty  ';  4000  of  thefe  are  kept  in  conftanl  pay,  and  employed  in  the 
dock-yards  ;  their  pay,  however,  jfcarcely  amounts  to  two  dollars  per  month  ;  but 
they  have  a  fort  of  uniform,  with  (ome  provifions  and  lodgings  allowed  for  therpfelves 
aTid  families. 

Orders  0/  knighthood  in  Denmark.]  Thefe  are  two  ;  that  of  the  Elephant^  and 
oi  Daneburg  :  the  former  was  inllituted  by  Chriftian  I.  and  is  deemed  the  moil  hon- 
ourable :  its  badge  is  an  elephant  furmounted  with  a  cafble,  fet  in  diamonds,  and  fuf- 
pended  to  a  fky-co'oured  watered  riband;  worn  like  the  George  of  England  :  the 
number  of  ks  members,  befides  the  fovereign,  are  thirty.  The  badges  of  the  Dane- 
burg  order,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  confift  of  a  white  riband  with 
j-ed  edges,  worn  over  the  left  fhoulder  ;  from  which  depends  a  fraall  crofs  of  dia- 
monds, and  an  embroidered  ftar  on  the  breaft  of  the  coat,  furrounded  with  the  mot- 
to, pietate  et  jufiitia. 

History.]  We  owe  the  chief  hiftory  of  Denmark  to  a  very  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, the  revival  of  the  purity  of  the  L^tin  language  in  Scandinavia,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Saxo-Grammaticus,  at  a  time  (the  12th  century  j  when  it  was  loft  in  all  other 
parts  of  .the  European  continent.  Saxo,  like  the  other  hiftorians  of  his  age,  has  a- 
dopted,  and  at  the  fame  time  ennobled  by  his  ftyle,  the  abfurdities  of  remote  anti- 
quity. We  can,  however,  colleifl  enough  from  him  to  conclude,  that  the  ancient 
Danes,  like  the  Gauls,  the  Scots,  the  Irifh,  and  other  northern  nations,  had  their 
bards,  who  recounted  the  military  achievements  of  their  heroes  •,  and  that  their  firft 
hiftories  were  written  in  verfe.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Scandinavians  or 
Cimbri,  and  the  Teutones  (the  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden)  were 
Scythians  by  their  original ;  but  how  far  the  tradts  of  land,  called  either  Scytaia*,  or 
Gaul,  formerly  reached,  is  uncertain. 

Even  the  name  of  the  firft  chriftian  D^nifh  king  is  uncertain  •,  and  thofe  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  and  his  fucceflors  commanded  were  fo  blended,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  reader  to  conceive  a  precife  idea  of  the  old  Scandinavian  hiftory.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, was  owing  to  the  remains  of  their  Scythian  cuftotiis,  particularly  that  of  re- 
moving from  one  country  to  another  \  and  of  feveral  nations  or  fepts  joining  together 
in  expeditions  by  fea  or  land,  and  the  adventurers  being  denominated  after  their  chief 
leaders'. 

Thus  the  terms,  Danes,  Saxons,  Jutes  or  Goths,  Germans,  and  Normans,  were 
promifcuoufly  ufed,  long  after  thetime  of  Charlemagne.  Even  the  thort  revival  of 
literature,  under  that  prince,  throws  very  little  light  upon  the  Danilh  hiftory.  All 
we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  in  their  maritime  expeditions,  went 
generally  under  the  name  of  Saxons,  with  foreigners;  that  they  were  bold  adventur- 
ers, rude,  fierce,  and  martial  •,  that  fo  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrift  500,  they  infult- 
ed  all  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe  ;  that  they  fettled  in  Ireland,  where  they  built  ftone 
houfes  ;  and  that  they  became  mafters  of  England,  and  fome  part  of  Scotland  •,  both 
which  kingdoms  ilill  retain  proof^of  their  barbarity.  When  we  read  the  hiftory  of 
Denmark,  and  that  of  England  under  the  Danifn  princes  who  reigned  over  both 
countries,  we  meet  with  but  a  faint  refemblance  of  events  ;  but  the  DaneSj  as  con- 
querors, always  give  themfelves  the  fuperioriiy  over  the  Englifh. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  under  Canute  the  great,  Denmark  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  dominion  can  give  fanftion  to  the  ex- 
preflion.  Few  very  interefling  events  in  Denmark  "preceded  the  year  1387,  in  which 
Margaret  mounted  the  throne  j.    and  partly  by  her  addrefs,    and  partly    by  here- 

•    By  Scythia   may  be   understood  all  these  northern  large  bodies,  and  naval  expeditions,    ravaging   the  more 

countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  now  inhabited  b)  the  Danes  southern  and  fertile   kingdcnis  of  Europe  :   hence  by  sir 

Norwegians,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Tartars,  whose  inha-  William  Temple,  and  other  historians,  they  are  tentied  the 

bitants  overturned  and  peopled  the   Roman  empire,  and  Northern  Htve,    the  Mother  of  natioiis,  the   Stofe  iousf    of 

«omij:iued,  so  late  as  the  13tli  century,  to  issue  forth  in  E-uro^^ 
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ditary  right,  (he  formed  the  Union  of  Calmar,  anno  1397,  by  which  fhe  was  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her  dignity 
with  fuch  firmnefs  and  courage,  that  (he  was  juftly  ftyled  the  Stmiramis  of  the  North. 
Her  fucce/Tors  being  deftitute.of  her  great  quah'fications,  the  union  of  Calmar,  i)y 
which  the  three  kingdoms  were  in  future  to  be  under  one  fovereign,  was  diffolved  ; 
but  Norway  ftill  continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448,  the  crovm 
of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftian,  count  of  Oldenburg,  from  whom  the  prcfent  royal 
family  of  Denmark  is  defcended. 

In  1513,  Chriftianll.  king  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  moft  infamous  tyrants  that 
modern  times  have  produced,  mounted  the  throne  of  Denmark  j  and  having  married 
the  fifter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V".  he  gave  a  full  loofe  to  his  innate  cruelty.  •  Be- 
incr  driven  out  of  Sweden,  for  the  bloody  maflacres  he  committed  there,  the  Dunes 
rebelled  againil  him  likewife-,  and  he  fled,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  the  Ne- 
therlands. Piis  uncle  Fredgric  duke  of  Holftein  was  unanimoufly  called  to  the  throne, 
on  the  depofition  of  Frederic.  Chriftian  openly  embraced  the  opinions  .of  Luther, 
and  about  the  year  1536,  the  proteflant  religion  was  eftablifhed  in  Denmark,  by  that 
v.ifeand  politic  prince,  Christian  III. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofcn  for  the  head  of  the  proteftant  lea- 
gue, formed  againft  thehoufe  of  Auftria  ;  but,  though  brave  in  his  own  perfon,  he 
was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominions  ;  when  he  was  fucceededin  that  command  by 
Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch  having  obliged  Chriftian,  who 
died  in  1648,  to  lower  the  duties  of  the  Sovmd,  his  Ton  Frederic  III.  confented  to  ac- 
cept of  an  annuity  of  1 50^000  florins  for  the  v/hole.  The  Dutch  after  this,  per- 
fuadid  him  to  declare  war  againfl  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sv/eden  ;  which  had  al- 
moft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657.  Charles  ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Fredericftadt ;  and 
in  the  fucceeding  winter,  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to  the  ifiand  of  Funen,  where 
'be  furprifed  the  Danifli  troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburg,  and  marched  over  the 
Great  Belt  to  hefiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Cromwell,  who  then  governed  Englapd, 
under  the  title  of  Protedor,  interpofed  ;  and  Frederic  defended  hiscapital.with-great 
magnanimity  till  the  peace  of  Rofchild  ;  by  which  he  ceded  the  provinces  of  Halland, 
Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  and  Bahus  and  Drontheim  in  Nor- 
way^ to  thfe  Swedes,  Frederic  fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere  terms  ;  but  Charles  took. 
Cronenburg,  and  once  more  befieged  Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land.  The  fteady, 
intrepid  condud  of  Frederic,  under  thefe  misfortunes,  endeared  him  to  his 
fubjedis  :  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a 
Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  defeated  the  Swedifh  fleet.  The  fortune  of 
war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Frederic,  who  fhowed  on  every  occaiion,. 
great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military;  and  having  forced  Charles  to  raife  the  flege 
of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried  the  war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englifh 
fleet,  under  Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This- enabled  Charles  to  befiege 
Copenhagen  a  third  time  ;  but  France  and  England  off'ering  their  mediation,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  that  capital  ;  by  which  the  ifland  of  Bornholm  returned  to  the 
Danes,  but  the  ifl^ands  of  Rugen,.  Bleking,  Hal^nd,  and  Schonen,  remained  with 
the  Swedes. 

Though  this  peace  did  not  reftore  to  Denmark  all  /He  had  loft,  yet  the  m.igna- 
nimous  behaviour  of  Frederic  under  the  moft  imminent  dangers,  and  his  attentioa 
to  the  fafety  of  his  fubjeds,  even  preferably  to  his  own,  greatly  endeared  him  in  their 
eyes ;  and  he  at  length  becam.e  abfolute,  in  the  manner  already  related.  Fre- 
deric was  fucceeded,  in  1670,  by  his  fon  Chriftian  V.  who  obliged  the  duke  of 
Holftein  Gottorp  to  renoiance  all  the  advantages  he  had .  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
Rofchild.  He  then  recovered  a  number  of  places  in  Schonen  ;  but  his  army  was 
defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden,' by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  This  defeat 
did  not»pu£  an  end  to  the  war ;  which   Chriftian  obftinately  continued  till  he  was 
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defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Landfcroon  ;  and  having  almoft  exhaufted  his  do- 
minions in  his  military  operations,  and  being  in  a  manner  abandoned  by  all  his  allies, 
he  was  forced  to  fign  a  treaty,  onthe  terms  prefcribed  by  France  in  1679.  Chriftian, 
however,  did  not  defift  from  his  military  attempts  -,  andat  laft  he  became  the  ally  and 
fubfidiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  threatening  Europe  with  chains.  Chriftian, 
after  a  variety  of  treating  and  fighting  with  the  Holfteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other 
northern  powers,  died  in  1699.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Frederic  IV,  who,  like  his 
predeceffors,  maintained  his  pretenfions  to  Holftein  ;  and  probably  muft  have  be- 
come mafterof  that  duchy,  had  not  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Tonningen,  while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  who  was  no  more  than 
fixteen  years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Copenhagen,  to  afllft  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Holftein.  Charles  probably  would  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifti  majefty  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which 
was  entirely  in  the  duke's  favour.  By  another  treaty,  concluded  with  the  ftates  ge- 
neral, Charles  obliged  himfelf  to  furnifti  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  confederates  ;  and  afterwards  did  great  feryice  againft  the  French  in  the  wars  of 
queen  Anne. 

Notwithftanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Swedes,  and  while  Charles  XII.  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  made  a  defcent  upon 
the  Swedifli  Pomerania ;  and  another,  in  the  year  17 12,  upon  Bremen,  and  took 
the  city  of  Stade.  His  troops,  however,  were  totally  defeated  at  Gadefbuch  by 
the  Swedes,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  Altena  in  afti.es.  Frederic  revenged 
himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of  the  ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifti  ge- 
neral, count  Steinbock,  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops.  In  the 
year  1716,  the  fuccefles  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  by  taking  Tonningen  and  Stral- 
fuod,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  reducing.  Wifmar,  in  Pomerania,  that 
his  allies  began  to  fufped  he  aimed  at  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia.  Up- 
on the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile,  he  renewed  the  war  againft 
Denmark  with  a  moft  embittered  fpirit ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericilial,  Frederic  durft  not  refufe  the  offer  of  his,  Britan- 
nic rnajefty's  mediation  between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden-,  in  confequence  of 
which  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him'  in  pofi'eftlon  of  the 
duchy  of  Slefwic.  Frederic  died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having  two  years  before 
feen  his  capital  reduced  toafties  by  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Chrif- 
tian Frederic,  or  Chriftian  VI.  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  advantages 
^'tith  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  his  neighbours, 
and  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeds,  v.'hom  he  eafed  of  many  oppreffive 
taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanation*,  Chriftian  fent  6000  men 
to  the  afiiftance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the  fucceflion  to  the  croAvn 
of  Poland.  Though  pacific,  he  was  jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburg. 
He  obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the  m.ediation  of  Pruflia,  to  abolifti  their 
bank,  to  admit  the  coin  of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  filver 
marks.  He  had,  two  years  after,  viz.  in  1 73  S,  a  difpute  with  the  king  of  England 
about  the  little  lordftiip  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  latter  by  a 
duke  of  Holftein  Lawenburg,  and  which  Chriftian  faid  belonged  to  him.  Some 
blood  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft  •,  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is  thought,  never  was  in 
carneft.  It  brought  on,  however,  a  treaty  in  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  king 
of  England's  predileftion  for  his  German  dominions  ;  for  he  agreed  to  pay  Chrif- 
tain  a  fubfidy  of  70,000!.  fterling  a  year,  on  condition  of  keeping  in  readinefs 
7000  troops  for  the  protedlion  of  Hanover  :  this  was  a  gainful  bargain  for  Den- 
mark.    Two  years  after,  Chriftian  feized  fome   Dutch  fliips,    for  trading  without, 

*  An  agi-eement,  by  which  the  princes  of  Europe  engag-     Hungaiy,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  hi4 
«d  to  support  the  house  of  Austria,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of    no  m«k  issue. 
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leave  (0  Iceland  ;  but  the  difference  was'accommodated  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden." 
Chriftian  had  To  gre;it  a  party  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he 
would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceflbr  to 
his  then  Swedifh  nnajesty;  Some  fteps  for  that  purpofe  were  certainly  taken  :  but 
whatever  Chriftian's  views  might  have  been,  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  jea- 
Joufy  of  other  powers,  who  could  not  fuffer  all  Scandinavia  to  be  fubjedl  to  one  fami- 
ly. Chriftian  died  in  1 746,  with  the  charader  of  bemg  the  father  of  his  people.  His 
fon,  Frederic  V.  in  174.3,  married  the  princefs  L.ouifa,  daughter  to  George  II.  of 
England.  He  improved  upon  his  father's  plan,  for  the  happinefs  cf  his  people  ;  and 
wifely  took  no  concern,  except  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.  By  his  in- 
tervention, the  treaty  of  Clofter- feven  was  concluded  between  the  late  duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  French  general  Richlieu.     Upon  the  death  of  hi3   firft   queen,  who 

.was  mothej;  to  the  prefent  Danish  king,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wic-Wolfenbuttle -,  and  died  in  1766. 

His  fon,  Chriftian  VII,  was  born  the  29th  of  January  1749  ;  and  married  the 
youngeft  fifter  of  George  III,  the  princefs  Carolina-Matilda.  This  alliance,  though 
it  wore  at  firft  a  very  promifing  appearance,  had  a  very  unfortunate  termination. 
This  is  partly  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-dowager,  mother-in-law  to 
the  prefent  king,  who  has  a  fon  named  Frederic,  whom  fhe  is  reprefentcd  as  defir- 
ous  ofraifing  to  the  throne.  When  the  princefs  Carolina-Matilda  came  to  Copen- 
hagen, fhe  received  her  with  all  the  appearance  of  friendfnip  and  affedion,  acquaint- 
ing her  v/ith  all  the  king's  faults,-  and  at  the  fame  time  telling  her,  that  fhe  would 
take  every  opportunity,  as  a  mother,  to  affift  her  in  reclaiming  him.  By  this  con- 
dud  fhe  became  the  depofitory  of  all  the  young  queen's  fecrets,  while  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  laid,  ftie  placed  people  about  the  king,  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged 
in  all  kinds  of  riot  and  debauchery.  When  the  king  was  upon  his  travels,  the  queen- 
dowager  ufed  frequently  to  vifit  the  young  queen  ;  and,  under  the  mafic  of  friend- 
fhip  and  affedion,  told  her  of  the  excefTes  which  the  king  had  fallen  into  in  Holland, 
England  and  France,  perfuading  her  not  to  live  with  him.  But  as  foon  as  the  king 
returned,  the  queen  gently  reproaching  him  with  his  conducSt,    his    mother-in-law 

•  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  king  to  give  no  ear  to  her  counfels,  as  it  was  prefump- 
tion  in  a  queen  of  Denmark  to  diredl  the  king.  Matilda  now  began  to  difcover  the 
defigns  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  afterwards  lived  upon  good  terms  with  the  king. 
She  alfo  now  affumed  to  htrfelf  the  part  v^hich  the  queen-dowager  had  been  com- 
plimented with  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  This  exafperated  the  old 
queen  ;.  and  her  thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  with  fchemes  of  revenge.  But 
her  views  of  this  kind  at  firft  appeared  the  more  difficult  to  carry  into  execution, 
becaufe  the  king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends,  who  were  about  the  court,  and 
had  been  increaling  the  national  debt  in  timiCS  of  the  meft  profound  peace,  and  were 
rioting  on  the  fpoils  of  the  public.  However,  fhe  at  length  found  means  to  grati- 
fy her  revenge  in  a  very  ample  manner.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1770,  it  was 
obferved  that  Brandt  and  Struenfee  were  particularly  regarded  by  the  king  ;  the  for- 
mer as  a  favouriteijj  and  the  latter  as  a  minifter  •,  and  that  they  paid  great  court  to 
queen  Matilda,  and  were  fupported  by  her.  This  opened  anew  fcene  of  intrigue  at 
Copenhagen  ;  all  thedifcarded  placemen  paid  their  court  to' the  queen-dowager,  and 
fhe  btcsme  the  head  of  the  party.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  wanted  to  make  a  re- 
form in  the  adminiftration  of  the  public  affairs  at  once,  which  Ihculd  have  been 
the  work  of  time  ;  and  thereby  made  a  great  number  of  enemies  among  thofewhofe 
interefh  it  was,  that  things  fhould  continue  upon  the  fame  footing  that  they  had 
been  for  fome  time  before.  After  this,  queen  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a  daughter ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  queen-dowager  faw  the  child,  fhe,   with  a  malicious  fmile,    de^- 
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dared  that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Struenfee  :•  on  which  her  friends  publifli- 
ed  it  among  the  people,  that  the  queen  muft  have  had  an  intrigue  with  Struenfee  : 
which  was  corroborated  by  the  queen's  often  fpeaking  vvith  this  minifter  in  public. 
A  great  variety  of  evil  reports  were  now  propagated  •,  and  it  was  afferted,  that  the 
ruling  party  had  formed  a  defign  to  fupercede  the  king,  as  being  incapable  of  govern-, 
ing  ;  that  the  queen  was  to  be  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  i  and 
that  Struenfee  was  to  be  her  prime- minifter.  Whatever  Struenfee  did  to  reform  the 
abufes  of  the  late  miniftry,  was  reprefented  to  the  people  as  fo  many  attacks  upon, 
and  attempts  to  deftroy,  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  By  fuch  means  the  peo- 
ple began  to  be  greatly  ince'nfed  againft  this  minifter :  and  as  he  alfo  attempted  to 
make  a  reform  in  the  military,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  troops,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  fome  creatures  of  the  queen-dowager,  who  took  every  opportunity  to 
make  the  inferior  officers  believe,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  Struenfee  to  change 
the  whole  fyftem  o\  government.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  this  minifter  feems  in 
many  refpeds  to  have  adled  very  imprudently,  and  to  have  been  too  much  under 
the  guidance  of  his  paffions  ;  his  principles  alfo  appear  to  have  been  of  the  libertine 
kind. 

Many  councils  were  held  between  the  queen- dowager  and  her  friends,  upon  the 
proper  meafures  to  be  taken  for  effedluating  their  defigns  :  a'nd  it  was  at  length  re- 
folvedto  furprife  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  niglit,  and  force  him  immediately 
■to  fign  an  order,  which  was  to  be  prepared  in  readinefs,  for  committing  the  perfons 
before  mentioned  to  feparate  prifons,  to  accufe  them  of  high-treafon  in  general, 
and  in  particular  of  a  defign  to  poifon  or  dethrone  the  king  j  and  if  that  charge - 
could  not  be  properly  fupported,  by  torture  or  otherwife,  to  procure  witnefies 
to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Struenfee, 
This  was  an  undertaking  of  fo  hazardous  a  nature,  that  the  wary  count  Moltke 
and  moft  of  the  queen-dowager's  friends  excufed  themfelves  from  taking  any  open 
and  adive  part  in  the  affair.  However,  the  queen- dowager  at  laft  procured  a  fufR- 
cient  number  of  adtiyeinftruments  for  the  execution  of  her  defigns.  On  the  i6th 
of  January,  1772,  a  mafked  ball  was  given  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  The  king 
had  danced  at  this  ball,  and  afterwards  played  at  quadrille  with  general  Gahler,  his 
lady,  and  counfellor  Struenfee,  brother  to  the  count.  The  queen,  after  dancing 
as  ufual  one  country  dance  with  the  king,  gave  her  hand  to  count  Struenfee  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  She  retired  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  him  and  count  Brandt.  About  four  the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic, 
who  had  alfo  been  at  the  ball,  went  with  the  queen-dowager  to  the  king's  bed  cham- 
ber, accompanied  by  general  Eichftpdt  and  count  Rantzau.  They  ordered  his  ma- 
jefty's  valet-de-chambre,  to  awake  him-,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  iurprife  that  this 
intrufion  excited,  they  informed  him,  that  queen  Matilda  and  the  two  Struenfees  were 
at  that  inftant  drawing  up  an  aft  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they  would 
immediately  compel  him  to  fign  ;  and  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  fo  imminent  a  - 
danger,  was  to  fign  the  orders,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  anefting 
the  queen  and  her  accomplices.  It  is  faid,  that  the  king  was  not  eafily  prevailed 
upon  to  fign  thefe  orders,  but  at  length  complied.  Count  Rantzau,  and  three  of- 
ficers, haftened  at  that  Untimely  hour  to  the  queen's  apartments,  and  immediately 
arrefted  her.  She  was  put  into  one  of  the  king's  coaches,  conveyed  to  the  caftJe  of 
Cronenburgh,  together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  lady  Moftyn,  and  cf- 
corted  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  In  the  mean  time,  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  alfb 
feized  in  their  beds,  and  imprifoned  in  the  citadel.  Struenfee's  brother,  and  moft  of 
the  members  of  the  late  adminiftration,  were  feized  tlie  fame  night,  to  the  number 
.<?f  about  eighteen,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  The  government  after  this 
feemed  to  be  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  ot  the  queen-dowager  and  her  fon,  afTifled 
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by  thofe  who  hud  the  principal  fliare  In  the  revolution  ;  while  the  king  appeared  to 
be  llrtle  more  than  a  pageant,  whofe  perfon  and  name  it  was  necefl'iry  occafionally  to 
make  ufe  of.  All  the  officers  concerned  in  the  revolution  were  immediately  pro- 
moteJ,  and  an  almoft  total  change  took  place  in  the  departments  of  adminiftration, 
A  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which  prince  Frederic  prefided,  and  a  cornmissloa 
of  eight  members,  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  prlfoners,  and  to  commence  a  pro- 
cefs  againft  them.  The  fon  cf  queen  Matilda,  the  prince  royal,  now  entered  into  the 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  into  the  care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  was  appointed 
governefs  under  the  fupcrintendency  of  the  queen-dowager.  Slruenfce  and  Brandt 
were  put  in  irons,  and  very  rigoroufly  treated  in  prifon  ;  they  both  underwent  fre- 
quent examinations,  and  at  length  received  fentence  of  death.  They  were  beheaded 
on  the  28th  of  April,  having  their  right  hands  previoufly  cut  off.  Struenfec  at  firfl: 
abfolutely  denied  having  had  any  criminal  intercourfe  with  the  queen;  but  afterwards 
confeffsd  the  fadt ;  and  though  he  is  faid  to  have  been  Induced  to  this  by  the  fear  of 
torture,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  efteemed  notorious,  and  his  confessions  full  and 
explicit.  Befide,  no  meafures  were  adopted  by  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  clear  up 
the  queen's  charadtcr  In  this  refpedl. 

During  the  coniinement  of  queen  Matilda  In  the  palace  of  Cronenburgh,  Hie  In- 
habited the  goverttor's  apartment,  and  had  permission  to  walk  upon  the  fide- batteries, 
or  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower.  She  was  uncertain  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her  -,  and 
had  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  party  which  had  occafioned  her  arreft,  medi. 
tated  ftill  more  violent  meafures.  When  the  Englifh  minifter  at  Copenhagen  brought 
an  order  for  her  enlargement,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  fpirlted  condud,  fhe 
was  fo  furprifed  with  the  unexpected  intelligence,  that  (he  inftantly  burft  Into  a  flood 
of  tears,  embraced  him  In  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  called  him  her  deliverer.  After  a 
fhort  conference,  the  minifter  propofed  that  fhefliould  immediately  embark  on  board 
of  a  fhip  that  was  waiting  to  car»:y  her  frqm  a  kingdom  In  which  fhe  had  experienced 
fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes.  But  however  anxious  fhe  was  to  depart,  one  clrcum.- 
flance  checked  the  excefs  of  her  joy  :  a  few  months  before  her  Imprlfonment,  fhe  had 
been  delivered  of  a  prlncefs,  (as  has  already  been  related)  whom  fhe  fuckled  herfelf. 
The  rearing  of  this  child  had  been  her  only  comfort  ;  and  fhe  had  conceived  a  more 
than  parental  attachment  to  It,  from  its  having  been  the  conflant  companion  of  her 
mifery.  The  infant  was  at  that  period  affllded  with  the  meafles  -,  and,  having  nurfed 
.  it  with  unceafing  follcltude,  fhe  was  defirous  of  continuing  her  attention  and  care. 
Thofe  clrcumftances  had  fo  endeared  the  child  to  her,  rendered  more  fufceptlble  of 
tendernefs  in  a  prifon  than  in  a  court,  that  when  an  order  for  detaining  the  young 
prlncefs  was  intimated  to  her,  fhe  teflified  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  grief,  and 
could  not  forfome  time  be  prevailed  upon  to  bid  a  final  adieu.  At  length,  af- 
ter beftowing  repeated  carefTes  upon  this  darling  objecfl  of  her  afiedlon,  fhe  retired 
to  the  vefTel  In  an  agony  of  defpair.  She  remained  upon  the  deck,  her  eyes  im- 
moveably  direfted  towards  the  palace  of  Cronenburgh,  which  contained  her  child, 
that  had  been  fo  long  her  only  comfort,  until  darknefs  intercepted  her  view.  The 
vefTel  having  made  but  little  way  during  the  night,  at  day-break  fhe  obferved 
with  fond  fatlsfadion  that  the  palace  was  ftill  vlfible  ;  and  could  not  be  perfuaded 
to  enter  the  cabin  as  long  as  fhe  could  difcover  the  fainteft  glimpfe  of  the  battle- 
ments. 

It  is  well  known  that  her  majefty  refided  in  the  city  of  Zell,  in  the  elecflorate  of 
Hanover,  where  fhe  was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  fever,  on  the  10th  day  of  May 
1775,  and  In  the  fixteenth  day  of  her  illnefs  •,  aged  23  yeais  and  »o  months. 

Queen  Matilda  was  naturally  of  a  lively  dlfpofitlon,  until  her  misfortunes  brought 
on  a  fettled  melancholy,  which  preyed  upon  her^mlnd.  In  company  fhe  endea- 
voured to  dllTemble  her  forrows,  and  afTume  a  cheerfulnefs  to  which  her  heart  was  a 

Vol.  I.  '  O  . 
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ftranger.  She  became  extremel7  fond  of  folltude ;  and,  when  alone,  indulged  her 
grief  in  the  mod  bitter  lamentations.  She  retained,  to  her  laft  moments,  the  moft 
up.affefted  attachment  to  her  children  in  Denmark  :  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  parent 
fhe  made  repeated  enquiries  after  them,  and  was  delighted  with  receiving  the  mi- 
nuted-accounts  of  their  health,  amufements,  and  education.  Having  obtained  their 
portraits  from  Copenhagen,  fhe  placed  them  in  her  moft  retired  apartment,  oftea 
apoftrophized  them  as  if  they  were  prefent,  and  addrefTed  them  in  the  tenderefl  maa- 
ner*. 

In  1780,  his  Danifh  majefty  acceded  to  that  fpirited  and  politic  meafure,  the  arm- 
ed neutrality,  propofed  by  the  emprefs  of  RulTia.  He  appears  to  have  fuch  a  debili- 
ty of  underftanding,  as  to  difqualify  him  for  the  proper  management  of  public  affairs. 
On  the  i6th  of  April,  1784,  another  court  revolution  took  place.  The  queen- 
dowager's  friends  were  removed,  a  new  council  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
prince  royal,  feme  of  the  former  old  members  reftored  to  the  cabinet,  and  no  regard 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  future  to  any  inftrument,  unlefs  figned  by  the  king,  and  counter- 
figned  by  thQ  prince  royal-f . 


THE    DANISH    KING'S    GERMAN   DOMINIONS. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  100  miles  long  and  30  broad, 
and  a  fruitful  country,  was  formerly  divided  between  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  (term- 
ed ducal  Holftein)  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  imperial  cities  of  Hamburgh  and 
Lubec  :  but  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1773,  the  ducal  Holdein,  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  territorial  fovereignty,  was  formally  transferred  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, by  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  both  courts.  The  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  is 
joint  fovereign  of  great  part  of  it  now  with  the  Danilh  monarch,  Kiel  is  the  capital 
of  ducal  Holftein,  and  is  well  built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public  edifices.  The 
capital  of  the  Danifh  Holftein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well-built  town  and  fortrefs,  but  in  a 
marftiy  iituation,  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe,  and  has  fome  foreign  commerce. 

Altena,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  is  commodioufly 
fltuated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh.  It  was  built  in  that  fitu- 
ation,  that  it  might  fhare  in  the  commerce  of  the  latter.  Being  declared  a  free  port, 
and  the  ftaple  of  the  Danifh  Eaft  India  company,  the  merchants  alfo  enjoying  liberty 
of  confcience,  great  numbers  flocked  to  Altena  from  all  parts  of  the  North  and  even 
from  Hamburgh. 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburgh  lies,  in  a  geographical  fenfe,  in  Holiiein  ;  but  is 
an  imperial,  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city,  lying  on  the  verge  of  that  part  of  Holftein 
called  Stormar.  It  has  the  fovereignty  ofafmall  diftridl  round  it,  of  about  ten 
miles  circuit :  it  is  oneof  the  moft  flauriftiing  commerical  towns  in  Europe  ;  and 
though  the  kings  of  Denmark  ftill  lay  claim  to  certain  privileges  within  its  walls,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a  well-regulated  commonwealch.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
are  faid  to  amount  to  180,000  j  and  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  variety  of  noble  edi- 
fices, both  public  and  private  ;  it  has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed  by  the  river 
Elbe,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  84  bridges  are.  thrown  over  its   canals, 

*  Coxe's  travels   into  Poland, 'Russia,    Sweden,    and  ar.dhas  issue  Frederic,  princeroyal  of  Denmark,  bcm  Jan. 

Denmark,  4«).  vol.  ii.  p.  516 — 518.  '  18,  1768  ;  and  Louisa  AugBSta,  princess  royal,  bom  July 

fChristian  VII.  reignmg  king  of  Denmark   and   Nor-  7tli,  1/71,  who  was  married.t-o  the  prince  of  Skswic-Hol- 

way,  LL.  D.  and  F.  K.  S.  was  born  in  1749  ;    in  17f  6  he  stein,  Mzy  27, 1786. 
\vas  married  to  the  princess  C;uolina  Matilda  of  Enjjland ; 
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Hamburgh  ha?  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  peculiarly  favoured  in  Its  commerce 
by  Great  Britain,  with  whom  it  ftill  carries  on  a  greit  trade,  'j"he  Hamburgher-; 
maintain  twelve  companies  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  befidcs  an  artilit-ry 
company. 

Lubec,  an  imperial  city,  with  a  good  harbour,  onc2  thecipital  of  the  ITins  towns, 
and  ftill  a  rich  and  populous  place,  is  alfo  in  this  duchy,  and  governed  by  its  own 
magiltrates.  It  has  t'vcnty  parifh  churches,  befiies  a  large  cathedral.  Lutheranifm 
is  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  whole  duchy. 


LAPLAND. 

THE  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of  its  property,  require  that 
we  fliould  treat  of  it  under  a  diftindl  head,  and  in  the  fame  method  obferved 
in  other  countries. 

Situation,  EXTENT,  amdname.]  The  whole  country  of  fnpland  extends,  fo  far 
as  it  is  known,  from  the  North  cape,  in  71  30  N.  lat.  to  th^  V/hite  Sea,  under  the 
ardic  circle,  Partof  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Wardhuys  ;  part  to  the  Swedes,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  •,  and  fome  parts, 
in  the  eaft,  to  the  Mufcovites  or  Russians.  It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  fuppofed 
dimenfions  of  each.  That  belonging  to  the  Swedes  may  bs  feen  in  the  table  of  di- 
menfions  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden  :  but  other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  about  100 
German  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  -,  it  comprehends  all  the  coijntry  from  the 
Baltic,  to  the  mountains  thatfeparate  Norway  from  Sweden,  The  Mulcovite  part 
lies  towards  the  eaft,  between  the  lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea.  Thofe  parts  are 
divided  into  fmaller  diftrids  ;  generally  taking  their  names  from  rivers  :  but,  unlefs 
in  the  Swedifh  part,  which  isfubjei^  to  aprefecl,  the  Laplanders  can  be  faid  to  be 
under  no  regular  government.  Swedlfti  Lapland,  therefore,  is  the  objcd  chiefly 
confidered  by  authors  in  defcribing  this  country.  It  has  been  generally  thought,  that 
the  Laplanders  are  the  defcendants  of  Finlanders,  driven  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  that  they  take  their  name  from  the  word  Lappes,  which  fignifies  exiles.  The 
reader,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  introdudlion,  may  eafily  conceive,  that  in  Lap- 
land, for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  fets  •,  and,  during  winter,  it 
never  rifes ;  but,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  inhabitants  are  fo  well  affifted  by  the 
twilight,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they  never  difcontinue  their  work  through 
darknefs. 

Climate.]  In  the  winter,  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  the  lips  to  be  frozen  to  the 
cup  in  attempting  to  drink  ;  and  in  fome  thermometers,  fpirits  of  wine  are  concreted 
into  ice  :  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  very  often  mortify  with  cold:  drifts  of  fnow 
threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  the  ground  four  or  five  feet  deep.  A  thaw 
fometimes  takes  place,  and  then  the  froft  that  fucceeds,  prefents  the  Laplander  with 
a  fmooth  level  of  ice,  over  which  he  travels  with  a  rein-deer  in  a  ftedge  with  incon- 
ceivable fwiftnefs.  The  heats  of  fummer  are  excessive  for  a  fhort  time  ;  and  the  ca- 
tarads,  which  dafh  from  the  mountains,  often  prefent  to  the  eye  the  mofl  pidurefque 
appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and  fop..ests.]  The  reader  muft  form  in  idea  a 
mafs  of  mountains  irregularly  crouded  together,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  Lapland  •, 
they  are,  however,  in  fome  interftices,  feparated  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain 
an  incredible  number  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  form  delightful  habitations;  and 
are  belieyed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;     rofes  and  other  flowers 
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grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer  •,  though  this  is  but  a  fliort  gleam  of  mild 
weather  •,  for  the  climate  in  general  is  exceffively  fevere.  Dufky  forells,  noifome, 
unhealthy  morafles,  and  barren  plains,  cover  great  part  of  the  flat -country,  fo  that 
nothing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  (late  of  the  inhabitants. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thofe  of  iron,'  cop- 
per and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked  in  Lapland  to  great  advantage  ,  beauti- 
ful cryftals  are  found  here,  as  are  {ome  amethyfts  and  topazes  ;  alfo  various  Ibrts  of 
mineral  ftones,  furprifingly  polifhed  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  valuable  pearls  have 
likewife  been  fometimes  found  in  the  rivers,  but  never  in  the  feas. 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.]  We  muft  refer  to  our  accounts  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  for  great  part  of  this  article,  as  its  contents  are  in  comm^cn 
with  all  three  countries.  The  Zibelin,  a  creature  refembling  the  martin,  is  a  native 
of  Laptand  -,  and  the  fkin,  whether  black  or  white,  is  (o  much  efteemed,  that  they 
are  frequently  given  as  prefents  to  royal  and  diilinguilhed  perfonages.  The  Lap- 
land hares  are  faid  to  grow  white  in  the  winter  ;  and  the  country  produces  a  large 
black  cat,  which  attends  the  natives  in  hunting.  The  moft  remarkable  of  the  Lap- 
land animals  \s  xht  rein-deer,  which  nature  feems  to  have  provided  to  folace  the  Lap- 
landers for  the  privation  of  various  comforts  of  lite.  This  animal,  the  moft  uie- 
ful  perhaps  of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  ftag,  only  it  fomewhat  droops  the 
head,  and  the  horns  projedl  forward.  All  defcribers  of  this  animal  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  cracking  noife  that  it  makes  when  it  moves  its  legs,  which  is  attributed 
to  its  feparating  and  afterwards  bringing  together  the  divifions  of  the  hoof.  The 
under  part  is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  claw  of  the 
Ptarmigan  is  with  feathery  briftles,  which  is  almoft  the  only  bird  that  can  endure  the 
rigour  of  the  fame  climate.  The  hoof,  however,  is  ftill  further  protedted  ;  the 
fame  neceflity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders  to  ufe  fnow  fhoes,  renders  the  extra- 
ordinary width  of  the  rein's  hoof  equally  convenient  in  passing  over  fnow,  as  it 
prevents  their  finking  too  deep,  which  they  contmually  would,  did  the  weight 
of  their  body  refl  only  on  a  fmall  point.  This  quadruped  hath  therefore  an  inftindl 
to  ufe  a  hoof  of  fuch  a  form,  in  a  ftill  more  advantageous  manner,  by  feparating 
it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  the  ground  fo  as  to  cover  a  larger  furface  of  fnow. 
The  inftant,  however,  the  leg  of  the  animal  is  ralfed,  the  hoof  is  immediately  con- 
traded,  and  the  collifion  of  the  parts  cccafions  the  fnapping  uhich  is  heard  on  tYtry 
motion  ofthe  lein.  And  probably  the  cracking  which  they  perpetually  make, 
may  ferve  to  keep  them  together,  v> hen  the  weather  is  remarkably  daik.  In  fum- 
mer,. the  reindeer  provide  themfelves  with  leaves  and  gra(s  ;  and  in  the  winter 
they  live  upon  mofs  :  they  have  a  wonderful  fagacity  in  finding  it  cut,  and  when 
found,  they  fcrape  away  the  fnow  that  covers  it  with  their  feet.  The  fcantinefs  of 
their  fare  is  inconceivable,  as  is  the  length  of  the  journies,  which  they  perform 
with  fo  little  fupport.  They  fix  the  rein-deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge,  fhaped  like  a 
fmall  boat,  in  which  the  traveller,  well  fecu red  from  cold,  is  laced  down,  with 
the  reins  (which  are  faflened  to  the  horns  of  the  animal)  in  one  hand,  and  a  kind 
of  bludgeon  in  the  other,  to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  the  ice  and  fnow.  The 
deer,  whofe  harnefs  is  very  fimple,  fets  out,  and  continues  the  journey  with 
prodigious  fpeed  -,  and  is  generally  fo  fafe  and  tradable,  that  the  driver  is  at  little 
trouble  in  direding  him.  At  night  they  fearch  for  their  ov.'n  provender ;  and 
Iheir  milk  often  helps  to  fupport  their  mafler.  Their  Inilind  in  chocfing  their 
road,  and  dircdling  their  courfe,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  live  in  the 
"woods.  Their  flefh  is  a  well-tailed  food,  whether  frefh  or  dried  :  their  fkin  forms 
excellent  clothing  both  for  the  bed  and  the  body  :  their  milk  and  cheefe  are  nutritive 
and  pleafant  -,  and  their  inteftinesand  tendons  fupply  their  mailers  with  thread  and 
cordage.     When  they  run  about  in  the  fields,  they  may  be  fhot  as  other  game.     But 
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It  is  faid,  that  if  one  is  killed  in  a  flock,  the  furvivors  v.iil  gore  and  trample  him  to 
pieces  -,  therefore  fmgle  (Iragglers  are  generally  pitched  upon.  Their  fpeed  (for 
thev  are  faid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  eighty*  miles  a  day;  feems  to  be  owing  to  their 
impatience  to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrance.  None  but  a  Laplander  could  bear  the 
uneafy  pofture  in  which  he  h  placed,  when  confined  in  one  of  thofe  carriages  or 
pulkhas  ,  or  would  believe,  that,  by  whifpering  the  rein-'deerin  the  ear,  they  knov/ 
the  place  of  their  deflinafion.  In  fine,  fo  numerous  and  great  are  the  advantages 
derived  from  thefe  animals,  that  the  natives  would  have  diriiculty  to  fuLfift  without 

them. 

About  autumn,  when  the  lakes  of  Lapland  begin  to  freeze,  the  water-fowl, 
which  are  found  there  in  great  abundance,  migrate  towards  the  fouth  -,  and  upon 
the  firft  opening  of  the  fpring,  they  return  in  large  flocks  to  their  prior  habitations 
where  f.hey  find  a  plentiful  fubfiftance  from  the  grubs'ofthe  gnats.  Thefe  grubs, 
too,  ferve' for  the  food  of  the  ^^/r<30«^j,  or  patridge  tribe,  thoufands  whereof  are 
daily  taken,  and  fent  to  Stockholm.  Thefe  birds  are  caught  in  fuch  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  Laplanders,  as  to  fupply  them  with  their  ordinary  provifion  in  autumn, 
as  the  eggs  of  the  water-fowl  are  their  fupport  in  fpring§. 

"  Thofe  who  have  not  (qsh  it,  will  fcarcely  believe  what  numbers  of  water-fowl 
are  to  be  met  with  •,  and  my  watermen  would  every  now  and  then  put  in  to  fliore, 
to  look  for  the  eggs  of  wild  ducks  and  geefe,  among  the  reeds,  which  grow  here 
and  there  upon  the  river  fide,  or  in  the  little  iflands  which  in  feveral  places  are 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  that  after  the  manner  of  the  Laplanders, 
who  get  vaft  quantities  of  thefe  eggs,  and  of  the  wild- fowl  too,  when  in  feafon  ; 
for  inftance,  the  old  ones  in  winter,  and  the  goflins  and  young  ducks  in  fummer, 
which  they  have  feveral  ways  of  kiiling  ;  and  their  prey  is  in  fuch  plenty,  that  fhoukl 
one  of  them  go  out  a  fhooting  for  two  hours,  and  not  bring  home  a  load  of  gam.e, 
he  would  certainly  conclude  that  fome  enchanter,  who  bore  him  a  grudge,  had,  cut 
of  mere  fpite,  fpoiled  his  fporty." 

People,  customs,  and  manners. 3  The  language  of  the  Laplanders  is  of  Fin- 
nifh  origin,  and  comprehends  fo  many  dialedls,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  under- 
fl:and  each  other.  The  greater  part  have  neither  writing  nor  letters  among  them, 
but  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  which  they  make  ufe  of  in  their  Rounes,  a  fort  of 
fticks  that  they  call  Piftave,  and  which  ferve  them  for  almanacs.  Thefe  hiero- 
glyphics are  alfo  the  marks  they  ufe  infl:ead  of  fignatures,  even  in  matters  of  law. 
Miflionaries,  from  the  chriftianized  parts  of  Scandinavia,  introduced  among  them 
the  chriftian  religion  •,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  even  yet  to  be  chriftians,  though 
thev  have  among  them  feme  religious  feminaries,  inftituted  by  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark. The  majority  of  the  Laplanders  praflife  as  grofs  fuperftitions  and  idola- 
tries as  are  found  amongft  the  moft  uninftrutfted  pagans;  and  fo  abfurd,  that 
they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  the  number  and  oddities  of 
their  fuperftitions  have  induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe  that  they  are  fkilful 
in  magic  and  divination.  For  this  purpofe  their  magicians  make  ufe  of  what  they 
call  a  drum,  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  birch-tree,  one  end  of 
which  is  covered  witn  a  flcin  •,  on  this  they  draw,  with  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the 
figures  of  their  own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  Chrifl:,  the  apoftle,  the  fun,  moon, 
ftars,  birds,  and  rivers  ;  on  thefe  they  place  one  or  two  brafs  rings,  which,  when 
the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hammer,  dance  over  the'figures  ;  and  according  to 

•  Holberg  says,  the  rein  deer,   "if  he  is  pressed,  will  50  miles  without  intermission,  and  without  taking  any 

travel    at    the   rate  often   or    twelve    Swedish    miles  refreshment."  Linnaci  Amoenit.    Academ.  A'ol  I.  p.  169. 

a  day  (70  or   84    Eng'sh    miles);    but    by   such    hard  ^  Holberg. 

di-iving   he    is   generall)    destroyed.     It,    however,   fre-  ||  Mortm's  Travtls,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
queniiy  he^ppens,   that  ht  will  persevere  in  his  joai-ney 
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their  progrefs,  the  forcerer  prognoftlcates.  Thefe  frantic  operations  are  generally' 
performed  for  gain  ;  and  the  northern  fhip-mafters  are  fuch  dupes  to  the  arts  of 
thefe  impoftors,  that  they  Often  buy  from  them  a  magic  cord,  which  contains  a 
number  of  knots,  by  opening  of  which,  according  to  the  magician's  diredions, 
they  gain  what  wind  they  want*.  The  Laplanders  ftill  retain  the  worship  of  many 
of  the  Teutonic  gods  •,  but  have  among  them  great  remains,  of  the  Druidical  in- 
ftitutions.  They  believe  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  ;  and  have  feftivals  ftt 
apart  for  rhe  worfhip  of  certain  genii,  called  Juhles;  who  they  think,  inhabit  the 
air,  and  have  great  power  over  human  adions  •,  but,  being  without  form  or  fub- 
ftance,  they  affign  to  them  neither  images  nor  ftatues. 

Agriculture  is  not  much  attended  to  among  the  Laplanders.  They  are  chiefly  di- 
vided into  filhers,  and  mountaineers.  The  former  always  make  their  habitations 
on  the  brink,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  lake,  from  whence  they  draw  their 
fubfiftence.  The  others  feek  their  fupport  upon  the  mountains,  and  their  environs, 
pofTefling  herds  of  rein-deer  more  or  lefs  numerous,  which  they  ufe  according  to  the 
feafon,  but  go  generally  on  foot.  They  are  excellent  and  induftrious  herdfmen, 
and  are  rich  in  comparifon  of  the  fifhers.  Some  poflefs  fix  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
rein-deer,  and  have  often  money  and  plate  befides.  They  mark  the  rein-deers  on  the 
ears,  and  divide  them  into  clafles  •,  fo  that  they  inftantly  perceive  whether  any  one  is 
fbayed,  though  they  cannot  count  to  fo  great  a  number  as  that  to  which  their  ftock 
often  amounts.  Thofe  who  poflefs  but  a  fm.all  flock,  give  to  every  individual  a 
proper  name.  TheLapland-fifliers,  who  are  alfo  called  Laplanders  of  the  woods,  be- 
caufe  infummer  they  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  in  winter  in  the  fo- 
refls,  live  by  fifliing  and  hunting,  and  choofe  their  flfuation  by  its  convenience 
for  either.  The  greateft  part  of  them,  however,  have  fome  rein-deer.  They  are 
adive  and  expert  in  the  chace  ,  and  the  introduftion  of  fire-arms  among  them  has 
almofl;  entirely  aboliflied  rhe  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  .  Bcfldes  attending  their 
rein-deer,  the  fifliery,  and  the  chace,  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  the  con- 
ftrutflion  of  their  canoes,  which  are  fmall,  light,  and  ccmpaft.  They  alfo  make 
fledges,  to  which  they  give  the  form  of  a  canoe,  harnefs  for  the  rein-  deer,  cups, 
bowls,  and  various  other  utenfils,  which  are  fometiraes  neatly  carved,  and  fome- 
times  ornamented  with  bones,  brafs,  or  horn.  The  employment  of  the  women 
confifl;s  in  making, nets  for  the  fifliery,  in  drying  fifli  and  meat,  in  milking  the  rein- 
deer, in  making  cheefe,  and  in  tanning  hides  :  but  it  is  faid  to  be  the  bufinefs  of 
the  men  to  look  after  the  kitchen  ;  in  which  we  are  told  the    women  never  interfere. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents.  A  hut  Is  from  twenty- five  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much  above  fix  in  height.  They  cover  them  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon,  and  the  means  of  the  pofiefibr  •,  fome  v.'ith  brias,  b.uk  of 
birch,  and  linen  ;  others  with  turf,  coarfe  cloth,  or  felt,  or  the  old  (kins  of  rein- 
deer. The  door  is  of  felt,  made  like  two  curtains,  w.hich  open  afunder.  A  little 
place,  furrounded  with  ftones,  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  for  the  fire,  over 
which  a  chain  is  fufpended  to  hang  the  kettle  upon.  They  are  fcarcely  able  to  ftand 
upright  in  their  huts,  but  almofl  conftantly  fit  upon  their  heels  round  the  fire.  At 
night  they  lie  down  quite  naked  ;  and  to  feparate  the  apartments,  they  place  up- 
right fliicks  at  fmall  difl:ances.  They  cover  themfelves  with  their  clothes,  or  lie  up- 
on them.  In  winter  they  put  their  naked  feet  into  a  fur  bag.  Their  houfehold- 
furniture  confifts  of  iron  or  copper  kettles,  wooden  cups,  bowls,  fpoons,  and 
fometimes  tin,  or  even  filver  bafons  :  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  implements  of 
fifliing  and  hunting.      That  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  fuch  a  number  of 

*   This  is   also  a   very  common  traffic  on  the  banks       em   the  part  of  the   sorcerer,    who  keeps   up  the   price 
«£  the  Red  Sea,    and  is  managed  with  great  address      of  liis  knotted  talisman. 
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things  with  them  in  their  excurfions,  they  build  in  the  forefl^,  at  certain  d;ftan:es, 
little  huts,  mride  like  pigeon-houfes,  and  placed  upon  a  poft,  v/hich  is  the  trunk, 
of  a  tree,  cut  off  at  about  the  height  of  a  fathom  or  fix  foot  from  the  root.  In 
thefe  elevated  huts  they  keep  their  goods  and  provifions ;  and  though  they  are  ne- 
ver fhut,  yet  they  a- e  never  plundered.  The  rein-deer  fupply  the  Laplanders  with 
the  greateft  part  of  their  provifions  -,  the  chace  and  the  fiiTiery  fupply  th'i  r^ft. 
Their  principal  difhes  are  the  flelh  of  the  reindeer,  and  puddings  midi  of  their 
'blood,  by  putting  it  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  wild  berries,  into  the  ftomach  of 
the  animal  from  v/hence  It  was  taken,  in  which  they  cook  it  for  fooJ.  The  flefli 
of  the  bear  they  confideras  mofl  delicate  meat.  They  eat  every  kind  of  fiih,  even 
the  fea-dog;  as  well  as  all  forts  of  wild  animals,  not  excepting  birds  of  prey,  and 
carnivorous  animals.  Their  winter  provifions  confift  chiefly  of  flefh  and  fifh,  dried 
in  the  open  air,  ^hich  they  eat  raw.  Their  common  drink  is  water,  fome-imes 
mixed  with  milk  •,  they  make  a'ib  broths  and  fifh  foups.  Brandy  is  fcarce  with 
them,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Whenever  they  are  inclined  to  eat,  the 
head  of  the  family  fpreads  a  mat  on  the  ground,  and  then  m:n  and  women  fquat 
round  this  mat,  which  is  covered  whh  dilies.  Every  Laplander  carries  about  him 
a  knife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  little  cup  for  drinking.  Each  has  his  portion  feparatelv 
given  him,  that  no  perfon  may  be  injured  ;  for  they  are  great  eaters.  Before  and 
after  the  meal,  they  make  a  fhort  prayer  j  and  as  foon  as  they  have  done  eatin^, 
each  gives  the  other  his  hand. 

In  the  drefs  of  the  Laplanders  they  ufe  no  kind  of  linen.      In  the  Flora  Lappo- 
nica,  Linnaeus  fays,    "  Perhaps  the  curious  reader  will   wonder  how  the  people    ia 
Lapland,   during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  there   in  winter,  can  preferve  their 
lives  -,    dncc  alm.oft  all   birds,    and  even  fome  wild   beafts,    defert   it  at  that  time. 
The    Laplander,   not  only   in   the   day,   but  through  the  whole   winter  nio-hts,    is 
obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.     For  the  rein- 
deer never  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any   kind  of  fodder,   but  a  particular  kind 
Q^  liverivort.     On  this  account,  the  hcrdfmen  are  under  a  necefllcy  of  livino-  conti- 
nually in  the  woods,    in  order  to  take  care  of  their  cattle,    leaft  they  fhould  be  de- 
voured by  wild  beafls.      No  part  of  our  body    is   more  eafily  deitrcytd    by  cold 
than  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  which  are   mofi:   remote  from  the   fun  of  this   mi- 
crocofm,  the  heart.  .  The  kibes  that  happen  to  our  hands  and  feet,   {o  common  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  prove  this.     In  Lapland,   you  will  never  fee  fuch  a 
thing  ;    although,   were  we  to  judge  by  the  fituation  of  the  country,   we  fiiould 
imagine  juft  the  contrary  ;  efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  ftockings,  as   we  do, 
not  only  fingle,   but  double  and  triple.     The  Laplander  guards  himfelf  againfl  the 
cold  in   the  following  manner.     He  v/ears  breeches  made  of  rein-deer  fkins  with  the 
hrdr  on,   reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and  fhoes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  the  hai- 
ry part  turned  outwards.    He  puts  into  his  ihoQS.Jlender- eared,  broad  leaved,   c\perus 
grafs,   carexveficaria.     Spec.    PL  (or  the   bladdar  carexj  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and 
dried.     This  he  firft  combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands,  and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  that  it  not  only  covers  his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs   alfo  ;   and  beino-  thus 
guarded  he  is  quite  fecured  againft  the  Intenfecold.   With  this  grafs  they  ftuff  their 
gloves  likewife,  in  order  to  preferve  their  hands.     As  this  grafs  keeps  ofr  the  cold 
in  winter,  fo  in  fummer  it  hinders  the  feet  from  fweating,  and  at  the  fame*time  pre- 
ferves  them  from  being  annoyed  by  ftriking  againft  flones,    &c.  for  their  fhocs  are 
verv  thin,    being  made,   not  of  tanned  leather,    but  of  the  raw  hide*-" 

Their  doublet  is  made  to  fit  their  fhape,  and  open  at  the  breaft.  Over  this  they 
wear  a  clofe  coat  with  narrow  fleeves  ;  the  fkirts  reach  to  the  knees  ;  and  it  is  faf- 
tened  round  them  by  a  leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with  plates  of  tin  or  brafs.     To 

»  Stillingfleet's  xi^Q.s,  p.  127. 133, 
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this  girdle  they  tie  their  knives,  their  inftruments  for  getting  fire,  their  pipes,  and 
the  reft  of  their  fmoking  apparatus.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  fur,  of  leather,  or 
of  cloth;  the  clofe  coat  is  of  cloth  or  leather,  always  bordered  vviLh  fur^  or  bind- 
inf^s  of  cloth  of  different  colours.  Their  caps  are  edged  with  fur,  pointed  at  top, 
and  the  four  feams  adorned  with  lifts  of  adifferent  colour  from  that  of  the  cap.  The 
women  wear  breeches,  Ihoes,  doublets,  and  clofe  coats,  in  the  fame  m.anner  as  the 
men  ;  but  their  girdle  at  which  they  carry  likewife  the  implements  for  fmoking 
tobacco,  is  commonly  embroidered  with  brafs  wire.  Their  clofe  coat  has  a  collar^ 
which  comes  up  higher  than  that  of  the  men.  Befides  thefe,  they  wear  handker- 
chiefs, and  little  aprons,  made  of  painted  cloth,  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  ear- 
rings, to  which  fometimes  hang  chains  of  filver,  which  pafs  two  or  three  times 
round  the  neck.  They  are  often  drefled  in  caps  folded  after  the  manner  of  turbans. 
They  wear  alfo  caps  fitted  to  the  fhape  of  the  head  •,  and,  as  they  are  much  addid- 
ed  to  finery,  they  are  all  ornamented  with  the  embroidery  of  brafs  wire,  or  at  leaft 
with  lift  of  different  colours, 

Lapland  is  but  thinly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrennefs  of  its  foil.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  60,000.  Both  men  and  women  are, 
in  general,  confiderably  fiiorter  than  the  more  fouthern  Europeans.  IMaupertuis 
m.eafured  a  woman,  who  was  fuckling  her  child,  whofe  height  did  not  exceed  four 
feet  two  inches  and  about  a  half;  they  make  however,  a  much  m.ore  agreeable 
appearance  than  the  men,  who  are  often  ill-ftiaped  and  ugly,  and  their  heads  too 
large  for  their  bodies.  Their  women  are  complaifant,  chafte,  well-made,  and  ex- 
tremely nervous  ;  which  is  alfo  obfervable  among  the  men^  although  more  rarely. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  a  Lapland  woman  will  faint  away,  or  even  fall  into  a  fit 
of  frenzy,  on  a  fpark  of  fire  flying  towards  her,  an  unexpefted  noife,  or  the  fud- 
den  fight  of  an  unexpected  objed,  though  it  is  in  its  own  nature  not  in  the  leaft 
alarming  ;  in  fiiort,  at  the  moft  trifling  things  imaginable.  During  thefe  paroxyfms 
of  terror  ,  they  are  fiiid  to  deal  about  blows  with  the  firft  thing  that  prefents  itfelf ; 
and,  on  coming  to  themfelves,  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  has  pafied. 

When  a  Laplander  defires  to  marry  a  female,  he,  or  his  friends,  court  her  fa- 
ther with  brandy  ;  when,  with  fome  difficulty,  he  gains  admittance  to  his  fair  one, 
and  he  offers  her  a  beaver's  tongue,  or  fome  other  eatable  ;  which  fhe  rejeds  before 
company,  but  accepts  of  in  private.  Cohabitation  often  precedes  marriage  ;  but 
every  admittance  to  the  fair  one  is  purchafed  by  her  lover  with  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  this  prolongs  the  courtfhip  fometimes  for  three  years.  The  prieft  of  the  parifh 
at  laft  celebrates  the  nuptials  ;  but  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  ferve  his  father-in- 
law  for  four  years  after.     He  then  carries  his  wife  and  her    fortune  home. 

CoATMERCE.]  Little  can  be  faid  for  the  commerce  of  the  Laplanders.  Their 
exports  confift  of  fifh,  rein  deer,  furs,  bafkets,  and  toys  •,  with  fome  dried  pikes, 
and  cheefes,  made  of  rein-deer's  milk.  They  receive  for  thefe,  rix-dollars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles,  knives,  fpiritous  liquors, 
tobacco,  and  other  neceffaries.  Their  mines  are  generally  worked  by  foreigners, 
and  produce  no  incofiderable  profit.  The  Laplanders  travel  in  a  caravan,  with 
their  families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway  fairs.  The  reader  may  make  fome  eftimate 
of  the  medium  of  commerce  among  them,  when  he  is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrel  fkins, 
or  one  fox.  skin,  .and  a  pair  of  Lapland  fhoes,  produce  one  rix-dollar  ;  but  no 
computation  can  be  made  of  the  public  revenue,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  allot- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  proper- 
ty, few  difputes  happen ;  and  their  judges  have  no  military  to  enforce  their  decrees, 
the  people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war. 
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EXTENTANDSITUATION. 

Length     800  miles  ^        ,  ^  ^^  and  70  degrees  north  latitude 

Breadth    500  3  C  ^5  and  105  eaft  longitude  from  Phil. 

THIS  country  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  fca,  the  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  (or 
Skagerack)  on  the  fouth-eaft,  fouth,  and  fouth-wcft ;  by  the  mountaias  of 
Norway  on  the  weft  ;  by  Danifh  and  Ruffian  Lapland  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Ruflia 
on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  five  general  parts,  which  again  are  fubdivided  into 
their  refpeftive  provinces,  as  follow — 

1.  Sweden  proper  :  Upland,  Sudermania,  Nericia,  Weftmania,  Dalecarlia. 

2.  Gothland  :  Eaft  Gothia,  Weft  Gothia,  the  illes  of  Gothland  and  Oeland, 
Vermland,  the  fief  of  Bohus,  Dalia,  Scania,  Halland,  Blekingen. 

3.  Norland  :  Geftricia,  Helfingia,  Medelpad,  HerjedaUa.  Qngermania,  Jemt- 
iand,  Weft  Bothnia. 

4.  Finland:  Finland  proper,  the.  ifle  of  Aland,  Eaft  Bothnia,  Tavaftland,  Ny- 
land,  Savolax,  with  parts  of  Kymene  and  Carelia. 

5.  Lapland  :  DiftriQ:s  of  Ofele,  Umo,  Pito,  Lulo,  Torno,  Kemy. 
Eftimating  the  two  firft  divifions  jointly  64,000  fquare  miles.  Norland  96,000, 

and  Finland  50,000  ;  they  make  together  210,000.  Lapland,  which  probably  con- 
tains 100,000,  is,  both  in  foil  and  climate,  of  very  inferior  value;  yet  its  mines, 
fiflieries,  extenfive  marflies,  and  forefts,  will  bea^r  improvement. 

Sweden  has,  befides,  in  Germany,  a  part  of  Pomerania,  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  and 
the  diftrift  of  Wifmar ;  making  in  the  whole  1440  fquare  miles  :  it  alfo  obtained 
from  France,  in  the  year  1785,  the  fmall  ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, computed  to  be  about  thirty  miles  fquare. 

This  kingdom  is  therefore,  next  to  Ruffia,  the  largeft  ftate  in  Europe  ;  Finland 
alone  being  nearly  equal  to  England  and  Wales  ;  but,  with  its  prefent  population, 
and  partial  improvement,  it  ranks  only  among  the  fecond  powers  of  Europe. 

Climate  and  seasons.]  "  Though  Sweden  is  fituated  under  a  rigorous  cli- 
mate, it  enjoys  a  much  milder  temperature  than  thofe  countries  of  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica which  have  the  fame  latitude.  For  this  advantage  it  is  undoubtedly  indebted 
to  the  waters  with  which  it  is  waftied  and  interfered,  as  well  as  to  that  high  degree 
of  cultivation  to  which  it  has  attained."  The  v/inter  is  long  and  very  cold,  but  dry 
and.  clear.  The  ftiort  days  are  generally  enlivened  by  a  fplendid  fun  ;  and  the  long 
nights  receive  a  mild  and  agreeable  light  from  the  moon,  the  aurora  borealis,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  fnow.  "  In  funjmer,  the  fun  remains  fo  long  above  the  hori- 
zon, that  the  night  confifts  only  ofa  flight  twilight;  vegetation  then  acquires  its 
full  vigour,  and  Nature  feems  to  regain  that  time  which  ilie  has  loft  during  the 
frofty  feafon."  The  tranfition  between  thefe  feafons  is  quicker  than  in  more  fouthern. 
climes  ;  and  very  rapid  In  the  northern  provinces.  Thefe  have  fcarcely  any  fpring 
or  autumn  ;  but  their  fliort  fummer  Is  very* warm,  v/hich,  with  the  length  of  their 
days,  ripens  the  grain  fooner  than  In  the  fouthern.  This  diftricl  of  Torno  in  Weft 
Bothnia,  enjoys  the  pleafing  phenomenon  ofa  ?nidnig/jt  fy}zSov  feveral  nights  about 
midfummer,  and  in  the  winter  foiftice  they  fee  this  ludlSnary  but  juft  riling  above 
the  horizon.     "  Thunder  Is  feldom  heard  In  this  coua|#-.     It  produces  no  venom- 

*  This  account  of  Swcdenukas  been  compiled  by.  ftom  Cntteaa's  view  cf  Sweden,  the  lateft  and  beft 
a  Swedifh  gentlemaa   in  Phftdelplj^aj    principally     publication  on  the  fubjeft. 
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ous  reptiles :  nnJ  earthquakes  never  fpread  terror  and  confternation.  Some  of  its 
learned  men  pretend  that  traces  of  extinguifhed  volcanoes  are  to  be  feen  in  it ;  but 
their  proofs  are  far  from  comincing.  The  pure  and  fharp  air  which  the  Swedes- 
breathe,  renders  them  vigorous,  and  preferves  them  from  epidemical  difeafes.  The 
plague  has  fometimes  made  havoc  amongfl  them  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  infeftion 
was  conveyed  to  them  from  the  fouthern  countries.  They  often  attain  to  a  very  great 
age  :  according  to  a  memoir  publifhed  by  Mr.  Wargentin,  there  were  lately  found, 
during  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  years,  2036  men,  and  3540  women,  above  the  age  of 
90;  212  men,  and  328  women,  between  100  and  105  ;  31  men  and  36  women 
between  106  and  1 10  ;  22  men  and  19  women,  between  1 1 1  and  120  ;  one  man  aged 
122,  and  one  woman  of  127." 

Face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  pro-  7  "  Linnaeus  reckons  that  there  are 
DUCTioNS,  WATERS,  AND  MINERALS.  }  in  Sweden  1300  fpecies  of  plants, 
'2 00  of  which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  1400  fpecies  of  animals.  Wolves,  foxes, 
hares,  birds  of  prey,  moor  fowl,  cocks  of  the  wood,  together  with  frefh  and  falt- 
waterfilh,  are  found  here  in  great  abundance  ;  bears,  elks,  does,  roebucks,  fables, 
beavers,  and  pole-cats,  are  more  uncommon.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  no 
beeches  grow  beyond  Oflrogothia,  and  no  oaks  beyond  Upland  ;  the  birch  grows 
in  all  the  provinces.  The  pine  and  the  fir,  however,  form  the  principal  part  of 
thofe  forefts  with  which  Sweden  is  covered  :  they  preferve  their  verdure  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  afford  a  happy  reUef  to  the  eye,  dazzled  by  the  continual  fplen- 
dor  of  the  fnow  :  they  preferve  the  image  of  life  amidft  an  almofl  univerfal  death." 
Wild  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plumb  trees,  grow  here  and  there  up  to  the  60th  de- 
gree, with  the  aria,  prunus-padus,  hazle,  and  fervice,  (or  rown)  ;  thefe  three  laft, 
with  flrawberries,  huckleberries,  cloudberries,  and  lingon,  (better  than  cranber- 
ries) are  in  plenty  over  the  whole  country  :  the  northerly  provinces  alone  poffefs  the 
delicious  rubus  arfticus  :  currants,  both  red  and  white,  are  found  even  in  Lapland. 

*'  With  regard  to  mineral  productions,  Sweden  is  very  rich.  Iron  is  found  in 
many  places  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  met  with  in  veins  and  mafles.  It  is 
generally  contained  in  a  calx  of  phlogiflicated  iron.  The  ore  of  Danmora  in  Up- 
land is  the  bed:.  The  mine  of  Fahlun  produces  copper,  well  known  throughout  all 
Europe.  This  mine  is  180  fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  mineral  is  a  very  hard  pyri- 
tes. The  richeft  filver  mine  in  the  country  is  found  at  Sala,  in  the  province  of 
Weflmania  ;  the  mineral  confifts  of  cubical  wolfram.  This  mine  produces  a  fmall 
quantity  of  pure  filver,  fome  of  which  has  been  found  alfa  of  late  years  in  an  iron 
mine  at  Wermland,  under  ftrata  of  clay  which  interfeft  it.  The  gold  mine  difco- 
vered  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  at  iEdolfors,  in  Smoland,  furniflies  only  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  that  metal,  which  is  contained  in  a  calcareous  matrix  ;  the 
miners  find  fometimes  a  few  pieces  of  it  perfectly  pure.  This  mine  is  eighty-four 
fathoms  in  depth.  Befides  thefe,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  abound  v.-ith  lead,  mar- 
ble, alum,  limeftone,  coal,  vitriol,  curious  petrifications,  porphyry,  amethylls, 
loadftone,  flate,  talc,  quickfilver,  fulphur,  mother-of-pearl,  and  fome  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

"  The  face  of  the  country  in  Sweden  is  diverfified  with  a  profufion  of  eminences, 
hills,  and  mountains.  The  moil  remarkable  of  thefe,  the  Sevebergfrygn,  is  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which,  in  Weftro^othia,  begins  to  rife  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  ;  it  extends  towards  the  north,  betv/een  Norway  and  Norland,  and  feparates 
thefe  two  countries  by  fummits  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  According  to  mr. 
Bergman,  it  flretches  as  far  as  the  northern  part  of  Afia,  and  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  terminated  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  earth.  The  mountain  of  Kine- 
kulle,  on  the  banks  of  lake  Wenner,  deferves  the  attention  of  every  traveller  who 
traverfes  Sweden  :  it  confifts  of  a  mmiber  of  terraces  rifing  one  above  another,  the 
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higheft  of  which  prefents  a  fcene  equally  rich  and  variegated.  The  mountain  ai 
Omberg,  in  Smoland,  ig  fo  high,  that  four  provinces,  fix  cities,  and  fifty  church- 
es, may  be  feen  from  the  top  of  it.  This  mountain  on  one  fide  touches  lake  Wc*:- 
ter,  and  in  digging  at  the  bottom  of  it,  there  is  found  a  quarry  of  limeflone,  whicli 
extends  pretty  far  under  the  water.  Thefc,  as  well  as  all  the  other  mountains  of 
Sweden,  arc  compofed  of  gravel,  freeftone,  calcareous  (tone,  flate,  different  kind.> 
of  petrifaftions,  and  granite ;  the  bafis  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is  granite, 
which  is  fo  plentiful,  that  it  is  found  in  large  feparate  maffes,  that  often  rife  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height..  Jetteberg,  in  Weltrogothia,  forms  a  mafs  of  this  nature.  Ta- 
berg,  fituated  in  Smoland,  is  a  chain  compofed  entirely  of  Iron  ore.  Ihere  are 
three  chains  of  the  fame  Idnd  in  Swcdifh  Lapland,  viz.  Kerumavara,  Luofavara, 
and  Gellivara. 

"  The  foil  of  the  plains  and  valHes  which  lie  between  the  hills  and  mountains,  is 
very  proper  for  cultivation.  The  heat  of  the  fun  by  being  there  concentred,  and  the 
fprings  that  fall  from  the  furrounding  eminences,  render  them  fertile,  even  when  they 
are  not  refreflied  by  fliowers  of  rain.  The  plough  is  employed  alfo  on  many  of  the 
hills,  which,  by  aftive  induftry,  are  now  converted  Into  fields  fit  for  tillage. 

"  The  waters  by  which  Sweden  is  wafhed  and  interfered,  are  very  numerous.. 
Here  you  find  a  vafl  arm  of  the  fea,  there  an  extenfive  lake,  and  a  little  farther  a 
broad  and  rapid  river,  or  a  foaming  and  impetuous  torrent.  The  Baltic,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  kingdom,  forming  two  large  gulphs,  that  of  Bothnia  and  that  of 
Finland,  feems  to  be  the  grand  refource  of  Sweden.  Much  has  been  written  on  the. 
decreafe  of  the  Avaters  of  this  fea ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century,  a 
very  warm  difpute  arofe  on  the  fubjetl  among  the  Swedifh  literati.  Many  arguments 
may  be  advanced  on  both  fides ;  but  the  queftion  Is  not  yet  determined.  Mr.  Berg- 
man, in  his  P by fical  defer iption  of  the  earth.  Inclines  towards  the  fyftem  of  its  decreafe, 
and  his  authority  has  confiderable  weight.  The  northern  fea,  or  the  German  ocean,, 
waflies  the  provinces  of  Scania,  Hallaiid,  Weflrogothla,  and  Bohus,  under  the 
name  of  the  Categate,  or  Skagerack.  The  coafts  of  the  diftrifts  bordering  on  thefe 
two  feas,  abound  with  rocks,  iflands  and  promontories,  which  form  a  number  of 
gulphs  and  bays.  Thefe  paffes,  formidable  to  navigators,  are  in  the  language  of  the. 
country  called  Schasren. 

"  The  rivers  of  Sweden  are  rapid,  and  fupply  abundance  of  fif[>;  but  the  numer- 
ous rocks  and  fhoals  which  are  found  in  them,  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation.  The  Dal  has  a  very  pifturefque  fall,  near  Elfcarleby,  in  Upland, 
and  produces  great  plaity  of  falmon.  Gothia  is  celebrated  for  the  cataracts  of 
Trolhastta,  which  fignlfies,  th.e  forcercr' s  raanor.  The  river  Motala  In  its  courfe  forms 
a  number  of  beautiful  cafcades  near  the  city  of  Norkoeping,  and,  like  the  Dal,  is  very 
abundant  In  falmon.  Lakes  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  are  found  In  mofl  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Mselar,  which  waters  Upland,  Sudermania,  and  Weftmania,  is  feven- 
ty-fix  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth  :  it  contains  a  furprifing  number  of 
iiiands ;  they  are  reckoned  to  be  1 290,  feveral  of  which  are  fix  or  eight  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  exhibit  a  pittare  of  fertility  and  abundance..  The  banks  of  the  INIcclar  are. 
covered  w-irh  towns,  villages,  farms,  and  gentlemen's  feats.  At  Stockholm,  this 
beautiful  lake  difcharges  itfelf  Into  the  Baltic  by  two  rapid  currents,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  northen,  and  the  other  the  fouthern  current.  The  Hielmar  w^aflies  Su- 
dermania and  Nericia  ;  it  is  forty-four  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth  5, 
it  contains  fewer  iflands  than  the  Mselar,  into  which  it  difcharges  itfelf,  near  the 
city  of  Torfhsella.  The  Wenner,  which  divides  its  waters  among  three  provincejj 
Weflrogothla,  Dalia,  and  Wermland,  is  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  for- 
ty-five, :  it  is  much  higher  than  the  northern  fea,  with  which  It  has  a  communlca- 
tion  by  the  river  Gothia:  it  increafes  and  decreafes  regularly,  abounds  with  fifh,. 
and  contains  a  number  of  iiland*.     Of  all  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  the  Wetter  is  the. 
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moil  interefting,  on  account  of  the  different  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  the  ob- 
ferver.  Four  provinces,  Oflrogothia,  Weftrogothia,  Smoland,  and  Nericia,  are 
Avalhed  by  its  waters  ;  its  greateft  length  is  ninety-five  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth 
twenty.  It  receives  a  continual  fupply  from  the  flreams  of  forty  rivulets,  and  is 
confiderably  higher  than  the  Baltic,  into  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  the  Motala.  Its 
waters  are  fo  clear,  that  a  piece  of  money  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  it  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  fathoms ;  in  fome  places  its  bottom  has  never  yet  been  difcovered,  though 
founded  with  a  very  long  line  :  the  Wetter  often  increafes  and  decreafes  in  a  very 
fliort  fpace  of  time  ;  this  is  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  fubterranean  winds,-and  upon 
fuch  occafions  it  makes  a  rumbling  kind  of  noife,  and  a  tempefl  foon  after  follows. 
The  fame  winds,  when  leafi:  expefted,  break  the  ice  with  which  the  lake  is  covered 
in  winter,  and  the  fulphureous  and  bituminous  fubftances  depofited  at  its  bottom 
^forcing  a  paflage,  produce  explofions,  the  noife  of  which  is  very  alarming  to  thofe 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  Swedifh  Lapland,  there  are  two  lakes,  Enara. 
and  Kemijarvi,  which  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their  extent:  the  nrfl  is  in  length 
130  miles,  and  the  other  200."  Mineral  fprings  abound  in  every  province  ;  their 
number  is  not  lefs  than  360  :  that  of  Loca,  in  Weftmania,  and  Medevi  in  Eail  Go- 
thia,  are  very  falutary;  the  latter  was,  by  profeifor  Bergman,  prefered  to  all  the  reft. 

Population.]  Bloody  wars,  with  the  confequent  negled  of  indultry,  had  till  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  greatly  retarded  the  population  of  Sweden.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, however,  it  has  been  promoted  with  anxious  care.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  have  been  increafed  ;  and  on  the  other,  falutary  meafures  have 
been  adopted  for  the  prefervation  of  health  and  life  :  in  every  province,  fome  phy- 
ficians  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  poor  ;  inoculation  is  become  general  j 
hofpitals  have  been  enlarged,  extended  and  improved  ;  afylums  for  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  lying-in  places  for  indigent  or  forlorn  women,  have  been  eftablilhed.  Ij\ 
-Stockholm  the  college  of  medicine  has  lately  prepared  a  houfe  for  free  inoculation  ; 
and  public  midwives  cannot  praftice  there  without  previous  examination.  The 
common  paupers,  all  over  the  country,  have  competent  provifion  in  their  parifhes, 
and  their  number  is,  and  will  be  fmall,  while  the  common  people  preferve  their 
healthy  conftitution,  frugality,  and  innocence. 

"  In  order  to  afcertain  the  exaft  ftate  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  the 
itates,  in  1741,  created  a  remarkable  inllitution,  highly  worthy  of  being  imitated 
in  every  other  country.  This  inftitution,  called  the  conunijjlon  of  regijiers,  is  entruft- 
ed  with  the  care  of  collefting  and  comparing  all  the  regifters  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths,  in  Sweden  ;  it  correfponds  with  every  town  and  parilh,  and  diflributes 
to  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  forms  of  regifters  divided  into  feveral  tables :  the 
firft  table  contains  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  general ;  the  fecond  deaths  j 
and  the  third  the  fum  total  of  the  inhabitants.  The  two  firft  tables  are  accompa- 
nied with  the  number  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  ;  that  of  double  or  tri- 
ple births,  and  that  of  divorces  :  to  thefe  are  alfo  added  the  ages  of  thofe  women 
who  are  delivered  ;  the  ages  of  thofe  who  marry  ;  the  fex  and  age  of  thofe  who 
<iie  ;  the  caufes  of  their  death  ;  the  difeafes  prevalent  at  each  feafon,  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
Wargentin  having  found,  by  the  increafe  in  eight  diocefes,  that  between  1775  and 
1780,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  been  augmented  89,000,  thence  concluded, 
in  a  memoir  prefented  to  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm,  that  the  fourteen 
diocefes,  which  compofe  the  kingdom,  had  gained  an  increafe  of  200,000  fouls  from 
1772  to  1782,  and  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  latter  period,  might  be 
xonfidered  as  amounting  to  nearly  three  millions,  including  100,400  in  the  German 
poffeflions.  Population  is  fufficientiy  numerous  in  the  fouthern  provinces  ;  but  it 
decreafes  in  proportion  as  we  advance  northwards  :  two  or  three  perfons  often  oc- 
cupy a  fquare  league.  Some  of  the  northen  provinces  have^  however,  increafed  con- 
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fiderably  in  population  of  late  years.  Norland  has  experienced  a  happy  revolution 
infome  of  its  diftridls  :  in  the  year  1729  there  were  in  all  Finland  only  142,600  in- 
habitants-, but  at  prefent  there  are  above  600,000.  The  whole  population  is  now 
above  three  millions,  of  which  the  people  in  the  country  make  eight  ninths, 

Inharitants,  MAN.-'^Ens,  AND  CUSTOMS.]  "  Though  Sweden  is  coverel  with 
rocks,  woods,  and  mountains,  its  inhabitants  are  mild  and  peaceable.  Theft,  mur- 
der, and  atrocious  crimes,  in  general,  are  very  uncommon  amongft  them  ;  and  even 
in  war,  they  do  not  appear  languinary.  Every  traveller  who  traverfes  their  country, 
must  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  efteem  to  their  attention,  difintereftednefs  and 
hofpitality.  Naturally  ferious  and  grave,  they  are  acquainted  with,  and  cultivate  the 
valuable  bonds  of  fociability.  Under  the  moft  fimple  external  appearance,  they  con- 
ceal a  profound  judgment,  an  acute  and  delicate  genius,  and  often  an  active  and  in- 
trepid fpirit.  They  long  made  a  confpicuous  figure  by  their  military  exploits,  and 
they  have  fince  proved,  that  they  are  equally  fit  for  the  arts  of  peace.  They  are  fond 
oftravel'ing  -,  but  at  the  fame  time,  they  love  their  country,  never  forget  it,  and 
always  long  to  fee  it  again."  They  unite  love  for  liberty  with  a  zeal  for  civil  order  : 
without  fervile  homage  for  royalty,  they  have  always  borne  the  warmeft  affedion  and 
higheft  veneration  for  thofe  kings  who  were  worthy  of  the  throne.  Probity  and  can- 
dour are  general  charafleriftics.  L,aw  fuits  are  very  rare  in  country  places,  and  ge- 
nerally finifhed  without  the  aid  of  lawyers.  The  only  vice,  which  in  fome  degree  may 
be  called  national,  is  an  intemperate  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors,  which,  in  many  cafes, 
proves  deftruftive  to  health,  property,  and  morals.  The  higher  clafTes  are  generally 
free  from  this  :  but  many  of  them  are  corrupted  by  that  loveofpomp,  and  fenfuality 
which  prevails  in  other  countries,  with  their  neceffary  attendants,  poverty,  difeafes, 
frauds,  celibacy,  and  illicit  connexions. 

"  The  capital  of  Sweden  has  had  the  fate  of  ail  thofe  proud  cities,  to  which  the 
riches  of  flates  are  conveyed,  and  in  v.'hich  they  are  accumulated.  Except  fome  fev/ 
fhades,  arifing  from  different  degrees  of  population,  Stockholm  exhibits  the  fame 
fcenes  as  other  places  of  the  like  kind.  Here  we  may  fee  the  madnefs  of  luxury  paf- 
fing  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior  clafles  ;  a  tafte  for  pleafure  giving  birth  to  a  dif- 
like  for  labour  and  the  performance  of  one's  duty  ;  and  feduftion  facrificing  number- 
kfs  unhappy  vidims,  to  gratify  brutal  and  inordinate  palTions.  Here  alio  we  meet 
with  abundance  of  profefTed  gamblers,  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies— good-natured 
husbands,  and  modifh  wives  who  take  advantage  of  their  fimpUcity  and  condtfcen- 
fion.  The  fafhions  and  cuiloms  which  are  imported  from  France,  always  obtain  here 
a  decided  preference  ;"  and  have,  with  fome  good,  caufed  much  mifchief.  Other 
great  cities  have  more  or  lefs  imitated  the  modiili  vices  of  the  metropolis  •,  but  as  yet 
they  have  not  penetrated  into  the  interior  parts.  Thefe  frequently  prefent  charm- 
ing fjenes  of  a  virtuous  and  elegant  country  life,  fimiiar  to  thofe  which  are  fo  feel- 
ingly painted  in  Thomfon's  feafons, 

Fondnefs  for  convivial  pleafures,  mufic,  and  dancing,  is  a  leading  feature  in  the 
Swedifh  charadler  •,  and  no  nation  has  better  mingled  feftive joy  with  moral  fentiment. 
Their  weddings  are  celebrated  with  the  moft  aiFeding  ceremonies  ;  thofe  of  the  more 
opulent  farmers  exhibit  a  (how  of  rural  hofpitality,  plenty,  ceremonious  feftivity,  and 
cordial  hilarity.  The  young  couple,  attended  by  a  chofen  fet  of  their  youthful  friends, 
a  band  of  muficians,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  neighbours  and  relations,  repair  to 
the  parochial  church,  to  give,  before  the  altar,  a  reciprocal  vow  of  facred  love  :  a 
canopy  of  filk  is  held  over  the  floNving  curls  of  the  fwain,  and  the  fplendid  crown  of 
his  bride,  while  the  prieft  chants  the  nuptial  benedidion,  accompanied  with  the  me- 
lodious choir,  and  the  folemn  organ  :  arrived,  under  joyful  acclamations,  at  the 
bridal  houfe,  Wjiich  is  adorned  with  flowers  and  ever-greens,  they  liften  to  a  frefh 
faccrdotal  benedidion,  and  an  excellent  hymn,  fung  by  the  whole  company  :    the 
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fumptuous  banquet  commences  then  with  copious  libations  and  fpecific  tunes  for 
every  toaft  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  variety  of  dances  :  the  guefts,  fometimes  150 
in  number,  are  frequently  entertained  for  five  days.  The  poorer  people  make 
proportional  exertions,  and,  agreeably  to  an  old  laudable  cuftom,  are  aided  by  their 
friends  and  neighbours.  Chriftening  and  churching  is  likewife  produdive  of  a 
feftive  day.  Mowing,  harveft,  and  other  extraordinary  v/ork  is  performed  by 
the  joint  labour  of  one  or  two  villages,  and  always  rewarded  with  the  feaft  and 
dance.  Chriftmas  is  kept  for  two  weeks  between  public  worfhip,  and  focial 
enjoyment :  other  feftivals  have  their  due  fhare.  "  Two  days  of  the  year,  the 
firft  of  May,  and  midfummer,  are  in  Sweden  particularly  confecrated  to  public 
mirth  and  joy.  On  the  firft  of  May,  large  fires,  which  feem  to  announce  that  natural 
warmth  about  to  fucceed  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  are  kindled  in  the  fields :  around 
thefe,  people  afiemble,  while  others  go  to  enjoy  good  cheer,  and  with  the  glafs  in 
their  hands  to  banifh  care  and  forrow.  Midfummer  day  is  ftill  better  calculated 
to  infpire  mirth  and  feftivity  :  the  fine  feafon  is  then  eftabliihed  5  the  fun  every 
where  diffufes  vivifying  rays  ;  the  tenants  of  the  woods,  freed  from  their  long 
captivity,  tune  their  throats  to  joy;  the  flocks  range  the  fields  at  their  eafe,  to 
tafte  the  juicy  grafs  -,  and  man,  awakened  from  that  lethargy  into  which  he  has 
been  funk,  together  with  all  nature,  feems  to  be  animated  by  a  new  foul,  while 
his  faculties  refume  their  wonted  vigour,  and  his  heart  becomes  open  to  the  im- 
preffions  of  fenfibility.  On  the  evening  before  the  happy  period,  the  people 
affemble  ;  the  houfes  are  ornamented  with  boughs,  and  the  young  men  and  young 
women  ereft  a  pole,  around  which  they  dance  till  morning.  Having  recruited  their 
ftrength  by  fome  hours  of  repofe,  they  repair  to  church,  and  after  imploring  the 
protedtion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  again  give  them.ftlves  up  to  frefh  effufions 
of  joy,  which  undoubtedly  are  no  lefs  agreeable  to  the  father  of  mankind,  than  re- 
citing prayers  and  hymns.  During  thefe  two  feftivals,  the  people  difplay  all  their 
gaiety  by  dances  and  fongs,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  national,  and  partake  fome- 
what  of  the  climate." 

Superftition  is  a  foible  which  the  Swedes  have  in  common  with  their  neighbours, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  education  and  circumftances.  The  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tains and  for  efts  have  many  accounts  of  invifible  beings,  v/hich,  however,  partake 
lefs  of  the  terrible  than  the  romantic. 

Prefervationagainft  the  cold  winter,  efpecially  neceffary  in  the  northern  parts, 
is  well  underflood.  Peliffes,  clokes,  greatcoats,  caps,  and  boots,  lined  with  fur,  are 
of  excellent  ufe.  "The  greater  part  of  the  houfes  are  of  wood-,  but  when  well 
conftituted  and  kept  in  good  repair,  they  are  warmer  than  thofe  built  of  brick  or 
ftone  •,  they  likewife  contratS  lefs  moiflure,  and  are  not  apt  to  retain  that  nourifher 
of  cold.  The  feams  of  the  windows  are  daubed  over  with  pitch  or  cement,  and  dou- 
ble ones  are  fometimes  employed  ;  but  thefe  arc  attended  with  a  fenfible  inconve- 
nience in  winter,  by  rendering  the  apartments  too  dark.  The  ftoves  are  conftrutfled 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  country  j  the  tubes  of  them  are  fo 
twifted  as  to  make  the  heat  circulate,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  too  foon  diffipat- 
ed  :  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  air  may  be  condenfed,  or  rarefied  at  pleafure.  Wood 
here  is  not  dear,  and  little  care  is  employed  to  fave  it.  The  price  of  provifions 
is  equally  moderate  but  thecafe  is  not  the  fame  with  labour  arid  objects  of  luxury." 

The  lower  clafles  of  people  live  principally  upon  hard  rye  bread,  faked  and  dried 
fifti,  milk,  peas,  cabbage,  turnips,  &c.  with  a  proportion  of  pork,  beef,  faked  mut- 
ton, and  goat's  flefh,  butter  and  cheefe.  Beer  is  their  common  bevcx^age,  and  very 
cheap.  The  tables  of  the  opulent  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  meat,  frelh  filh,  wild 
fowl,  and  made  dilhes>  often  to  an  excefs  of  luxurious  refinement.     The  confump- 
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tlon  ofv/inels  very  great  in  Sweden.  The  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  is 
every  day  extended  more  and  more. 

The  Swedes  have  a  national  drefs  adopted  in  1777,  with  the  laudable  defign  of 
repreffing  luxury  in  the  article  of  clothes.  The  men  wear  a  clofe  coat,  very  wide 
breeches,  firings  in  their  fhoes,  a  girdle,  a  round  hat,  and  a  cloke.  But  the  great  body 
of  yeomanry,  who  have  no  need  of  this  regulation,  drefs  at  option,  in  thtir  neat  fim- 
plicity.  Their  general  competency  is  greatly  owing  to  contempt  of  tyrannic  faOiions. 
They  partake,  however,  of  the  national  tafte  for  plate  ;  many  poor  cottagers  have 
their  fmall  filver  cups  •,  eafy  farmers  difplay  a  variety  of  plate  •,  opulent  families, 
both  in  towns  and  the  country,  have  very  fplendid  filver  fervices. 

The  fevera!  provinces  prefent  various  fhades  of  the  general  charader,  manners 
and  cuftoms  ;  but  our  limits  only  permit  a  {ketch  of  the  Dalecarlians.  "  Under  a 
rigorous  (ley,  amidil:  mountains  covered  with  faow,  during  eight  m.onths  of  th- 
year,  they  accuftam  themfclves  to  the  feverefl  labours,  and  fear  no  fatigue.  Like 
the  rocks  which  furround  them,  they  brave  every  attack  •,  proud  and  intrepid,  as 
all  mountaineers  are,  they  deteft  flavery,  rcfift  oppreffion  •,  and  attached  to  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  they  tranfmit  them  unchanged  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Short  coats,  all  black  or  white,  a  long  beard,  and  an  uncouth  but  nervous 
dialed,  diftinguifhed  them  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sweden.  Placed  upon  an  un- 
srateftil  and  barren  foil,  they  have  often  no  other  nourifhment  than  bread,  compof- 
ed  of  the  coarfeft  meal,  mixed  with  the  bark  of  trees,  gruel,  feafoned  only  with 
water  and  fait,  or  dried  fifh.  Thefe  people  emigrate,  in  great  numbers,  to  feek  for 
a  maintenance  in  the  more  opulent  provinces,  and  above  all  in  the  capital ;  they 
are  employed  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  works  :  and  in  whatever  they  under- 
take, they  (how  as  much  intelligence  as  honefi-y.  While  they  areabfent  from  their 
native  country,  they  obferve  the  ftrideft  economy  in  their  manner  of  living,  and 
endeavour  to  fave  enough  to  enable  them  to  return,  and  to  fupply  their  wants,  which 
are  not  numerous."  Their  open  integrity  has  fometimes  been  abufed  by  leaders  of  a 
criminal  ambition  ;  but  their  obje6l,  even  in  revolts,  was  always  to  fupport  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  In  great  dangers,  they  have  been  a  national  bulwark  Under  the 
banners  of  Guitavus  Vafa,  they  delivered  Sweden  from  a  foreign  yoke.  In  the  a- 
larming  crifis  of  1789,  their  generous  valour  fupported  Guftavus  III.  againil  a 
powerful  combination  of  external  foes,  and  internal  traitors. 

Agriculture.]  "  In  travelling  through  Sweden,  one  finds  fields  well  cultivated 
and  covered  with  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Meadows  not  wanting,  fome  of 
which  are  natural,  others  artificial  •,  and  they  produce  exceUent  gra^s  •,  but  they 
.can  be  mown  only  once.  Vegetables  of  every  kind  are  known  and  reared  ;  potatoes 
grow  in  abundance,  and  the  people  begin  to  be  fond  of  them.  Proprietors  of 
land  who  are  ineafy  circumflances,  have  orchards,  kitchen  gardens,  hot  beds,  and 
green  houfes,  and  difplay  on  their  tables  cherries,  pears,  plumbs,  and  melons, 
which  would  do  no  diflionour  to  the  fouthern  countries."  All  the  common  fruit- 
trees  will  thrive  in  moft  of  the  provinces.  The  fine  bergamot  pear,  and  the  high- fla- 
voured Aflracan  apple  ripen  beyond  the  6  ifl.  degree.  As  yet,  however,  large  or- 
chards are  rare  among  the  common  farmers,    but  they  rife  and  extend  very  faft. 

"  For  fome  years  paft,  the  Swedes  have  applied  with  great  ardour  to  the  culti- 
vation of  hemp  and  flax  •,  and  on  this  account  they  import  much  lefs  than  before 
from  other  countries.  Tobacco,  fo  highly  valued  by  all  the  people  of  the  north, 
is  alfo  greatly  efteemed  in  Sweden  ;  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
and  of  fome  other  cities,  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  Bees,  too,  are  notnegledt- 
ed,  but  the  climate  feems  to  be  unfavourable  for  breeding  them  ;  and  the  Swedes, 
perhaps,  have  not  fufRciently  ftudied  the  care  and  attention  which  thefe  ufeful  in- 
fedts  require  in  cold  countries." 
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"  The  half  of  thofe  vaU  territories  that  compofe  Sweden,  is  occupied  by  forefls, 
lakes,  marfhes,  rocks,  and  underwood.  Rich  proprietors,  however,  improve  a 
great  deal  by  blowing  up  rocks,  clearing  away  woods,  draining  marfhes,  and 
rooting  up  bufhes.  By  thefe  means,  fields  and  meadows  increafe  every  year,  and 
induftry  makes  new  conquefts  over  nature." 

"  The  Swedes  are  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  cattle,  and  do  not 
negledl  it.  But  their  cattle  are  fmall,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  the  other  northern  regions  : 
and  they  would  be  more  fo,  were  not  the  breed  mended  by  a  mixture  with  thofe  of 
other  countries.  They  cannot  feed  on  grafs  for  more  than  five  or  fix  months.  Dur- 
ing the  reft  of  the  year,  they  are  confined  to  their  ftalls,  and  coft  the  proprietors 
a  confiderable  fum  for  their  maintenance."  The  milk  is,  however,  ftperior  to  that 
of  warm  countries,  and  that  of  goats  makes  excellent  cheefe. 

"  Scania,  Oftrogothia,  and  Finland,  feem  to  be  the  provinces  moft  fufceptible 
of  thofe  improvements  in  agriculture,  which  are  efiential  to  the  fubfiftence  of  man. 
The  foil  and  climate  of  Scania  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  northern  diftrldts  of  Ger- 
many :  all  kinds  of  grain  ripen  properly  in  that  province  :  and  the  cattle  attain  to 
a  greater  fize  than  in  other  parts  of  Sweden.  Oftrogothia  is  a  delightful  country, 
interfered  with  hills  and  lakes  ;  its  inhabitants  are  intelligent  and  adive.  Finland 
abounds  with  fertile  plains  and  excellent  paftures  •,  the  foil  there  has  yielded  fome- 
times  twenty  and  thirty  fold.  In  the  northern  part  of  it  there  are  vaft  diftridls,  which 
the  neareft  villages  took  pofiefiion  of,  without  a  legal  title,  and  which  they  could 
not  turn  to  any  advantage.  Government,  however,  ordered  them  to  be  accurately 
furveyed  ,  and  having  left  to  the  ancient  proprietors  an  extent  proportioned  to  their 
means,  converted  the  reft  into  new  farms,  fubjeft  to  new  rents  ;  but  thofe  wlio 
poflefs  them,  are  exempted  from  paying  them  for  twelve  years.  Smoland  fupports 
itfelf  by  its  pafiures.  Upland,  Sudermania,  Weftmania,  and  Nericia,  have  an  un- 
grateful foil  ;  but  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  aflifts  the  efforts  of  nature,  and 
jcr  the  moft  part  procures  them  the  neceflaries  of  life.  In  other  provinces,  the  in- 
habitants ftruggle  againft  obftacles,  fometimes  with  fuccefs,  but  often  with  great 
lofs  ;  in  fome  years,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  the  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees  with 
thecoarfe  meal  which  they  ufe." 

The  rapid  increafe  of  cultivation,  which  the  late  arrangements  for  permanent  ma- 
gazines, will,  no  doubt,  in  future  fecure  ample  fupplies  of  grain.  I'he  illuftrious 
fociety,  called  patriotic,  has  made  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  every  branch  a 
principal  objed>.  It  diftributes  every  year  aids  and  honorary  rewards  to  thofe  who 
improve  their  freeholds  or  tenures.  Petty  tenants,  foldiers,  labourers  and  dairy 
maids,  partake  of  thefe  :  and  fuch  is  the  fpirit  of  honour  among  the  pooreft,  -that , 
they  value  a  filver-necklace,  or  an  embroidered  hatband,  received  in  this  way,  more 
than  weighty  coin. 

Manufactures.]  The  filk  manufadures  are  indifferent.  Thofe  that  employ 
cotton  and  camel's  hair,  thrive  better,  and  are  fomewhat  benefited  by  the  naturali- 
zation of  the  Angora  goat. 

"  Since  the  Englifti,  Spanifti  and  German  breeds  of  fheep  have  multiplied,  and 
fince  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  has  been  extended,  broadcloths,  fine  and 
coarfe  linens,  fail  cloth  and  cordage,  have  been  roanufadured  with  fuccefs,  and  in 
confiderable  quantities.  The  produce  of  broad  cloth  manufadlured  in  Sweden, 
may  amount  to  500,000  rix-dollars  annually  ;  Spain  and  Portugal  furnifti  wool, 
which  muft  be  mixed  with  that  of  the  country.  The  fine  Swedifh  cloth  is  much 
efteemed  i  it  is  generally  ufed,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  exported,  on  account 
of  the  bounty,  which  is  twelve  percent,  when  the  cloth  is  exported  to  any  country 
of  Europe,  and  twenty  five  per  cent,  when  exported  to  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.    As  the  coarfe  cloths  are  inferior  in  quality,    and  much  dearer,  they  will 
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vot,  like  fine  clothes,  defray  the  expenfe  of  labour,  and  the  confumption  of  them 
is  much  more  limited.  The  peafants  manufadurc  thofc  woollen  ftu/Fs  which  they 
ufe  for  their  drefies,  and  with  which  they  clothe  their  foldicrs.  The  peafants  aHb, 
and  above  all,  thole  of  Weftrogothia,  Norland  and  Finland,  manufacture  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  linen  cloths,  which  are  exceedingly  good  and  fold  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  country  manufa(5lure3  might  be  encouraged,  in  order  to  afford  occu- 
pation to  the  inhabitants  during  the  long  winters,  were  the  cities  numerous  enough, 
and  fufficicn'tly  populous  Adminiftration  has  opened  in  the  capital,  and  in  fome 
provinces,  public  vvorkhoufes,  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who  are  employ- 
ed in  manufaduring  linen  and  thread.  The  ovcrfecrs  are  employed  to  difpofe  of 
the  work  which  they  produce.  There  are  paper  manufaftorics  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  •,  but  they  do  not  fupply  enough  for  daily  confumption.  The  Swedes 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  drcfiing  leather  :  confiderable  quantities  are, 
however,  imported  from  Ruflla  and  England.  The  gloves  of  Scania  are  in  great 
requeft,  and  many  of  them  are  fold  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  A  perfon  has 
for  feme  time  been  fettled  in  the  capital,  who  manufactures  excellent  Morocco. 
Sugar  bake-houfes,  fait  works,  ftarch,  powder,  tobacco,  and  foap  manufatftories, 
together  with  oil  mills,  have  been  eftablifhed  of  late  years.  In  the  ports  where  the 
herrings  are  caught,  innumerable  hands  are  employed  in  extrading  oil  from  them. 
The  porcelain  and  ftone  ware  of  Marieberg  and  Rorftrand,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  are  inferior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  China  and  fome  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Glafs-houfes  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Sweden  : 
there  is  only  one  worthy  of  notice,  which  was  eflabhfhed  in  Finland  by  a  very  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  perfon.  The  Swedes  make  a  refpec5lable  figure  as  gilders,  gold- 
fmiths,  jewellers,  and  watchmakers  -,  and  they  have  applied,  for  fome  time  past, 
and  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  to  embroidery." 

The  mines  are  great  fources  of  riches.  The  furnaces  and  forges  produce  yearly 
400,000  fcheppund*,  of  which  about  100,000  are  afterwards  brought  to  various 
degrees  of  refinement.  "  Anchors  are  forged  in  various  places  -,  but  thofe  of  Sce- 
derfors  are  accounted  thebeft.  Iron  guns,  bombs,  and  grenades,  are  fabricated  at 
Stafsjos,  Oker,  and  Finfpongi  brafs  guns  are  cail  at  Stockholm  :  and  fufees,  fword- 
blades,  carabines,  and  other  inflruments  of  deftrudtion  are  made  at  Norkoeping, 
Jcenkceping,  and  in  the  capital.  Manufadorics  of  iron  plates,  tin  plate,  fteei,  iron 
wire,  nails,  and  various  kinds  of  utenfils,  have  increafed  very  much  of  late  years. 
The  city  of  Eflcilflunr,  in  Suderraania,  is  remarkable  for  the  manufatflcries  of  fleel 
and  cafl  iron,  which  government  have  eftablifhed  there.  On  this  account,  the  city 
has  obtained  feveral  privileges;  and  the  workmen,  who  diflinguifh  themfelves  by 
their  induilry,  receive  eflablifhments  according  to  their  merit.  There  are  frveral 
of  them  v>'ho  difplay  great  ingenuity,  and  whofe  works  are  almofl  as  well  finifhed 
as  thofe  of  England." 

The  produce  of  the  copper  mines,  of  which  that  of  Fahlun,  in  Dalecarlia,  yields 
the  greatefl  part,  in  about  6000  fchp.  of  pure  metal.  The  manufactories  of  brafs 
and  brafs  wire,  confume  annually  2000  fchp.  The  reft  is  exported,  or  converred 
into  fheets  for  coppering  veflels — into  very  thin  plates  for  covering  houfes — into 
various  utenfils — and  into  coin.  Saltpetre  works  are  found  in  every  province. 
Alum  works,  powder  mills,  with  manufadtoties  of  vitriol  and  red  lead,  produce 
a  furplus  for  exportation.  Sweden  has  four  or  five  filver  mines;  but  the  old  one 
of  Sahla  in  Weflmania,  is  the  principal,  though  it  yields  at  prefent  only  1500  or 
2000  pounds  per  annum.  The  gold  mine  at  Aedelfors  in  Smoland,  produces  only 
five  or  fix  thoufand  ducates,   which  hardly  defray  the  coft  of  working. 

•  71-2  Schp.  make  a  ton. 
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Internal  and  foreign  commerce.]  "  The  waters,  which  wafli  and  interfed 
the  kingdom,  are  of  great  utility  for  transporting  the  produftions  of  the  foil,  and 
the  fruits  of  induftry,  from  one  province  or  city  to  another.  The  Swedes  have  en- 
deavoured to  derive  every  advantage  poflible  from 'thefe  waters,  by  digging  canals. 
The  oldeft  of  thefe,  is  that,  which,  by  nine  fluices,  joins  lake  Maslar,  to  lake  Hiel- 
mar,  near  the  city  of  Arboga,  in  Weftminia.  It  was  begun  under  Charles  XI.  and 
the  breaches  made  in  it  by  the  hand  of  time  have  been  lately  repaired.  A  fmall 
river  which  runs  paft  Arboga,  and  throws  itfelf  into  the  Maelar,  tended  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  jundlion  of  thefe  two  lakes.  This  canal  has  eftabliftied  a  regular  trade 
between  feveral  provinces,  and  twelve  cities,  of  which  Stockholm,  Upfal,  Wefte- 
ros  and  Arboga,  are  the  principal."  The  communication  between  the  great  laka 
Wenner  and  the  Northern  fea,  by  the  river  of  Gothia,  would  be  very  advantage- 
ous, if  the  obftacJes  of  the  fhoals  and  cataradls  in  it  could  be  removed.  The  terri- 
ble falls  of  Trolhastta  ftill  remain  ;  but  the  new  projed  of  a  canal  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  may  prove  fuccefsful.  Canals  are  alfo  opened  in  Finland,  which  has 
peculiar  need  of  them.  "  Several  of  its  diftriils  are  feparated  by  woods,  marfhes, 
and  rivers,  which  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  navigation  :  but  a  plan  has  been  lately 
formed,  to  drain  thefe  marfhes,  to  clear  the  woods,  add  to  render  the  rivers  navi- 
gable. The  foundation  of  three  new  cities  have  alfo  been  laid.  Theie  are  Kuopio, 
Tammerfors,  and  Kaskoe. 

"  The  highways,  which  have  been  formed  in  Sweden  by  the  hands  of  men,  are 
very  broad  and  folid  :  the  bafis  of  them  confifts  of  rocks,  ftones,  and  gravel.  E- 
very  one  who  poflefles  land,  mud  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  thefe  roads,  and 
repair  them  every  year  immediately  before  harvell:.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
eftablifh  waggons  between  Stockholm  and  Scania.  But  thofe  who  undertook  to 
carry  this  plan  into  execution,  found  that  it  would  not  anfwer.  The  poft  for  con- 
veying letters  was  regulated  under  queen  Chiiftina  ;  it  is  condudled  by  a  certain 
number  ofpeafants,  who  farm  lands  from  the  crown.  Thefe  lands  are  called  Poft- 
hemman.  and  in  virtue  of  their  deftination,  are  exempted  fiom  many  burdens. 
The  mail  may  be  often  feen  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  who,  calmly  feated  on  his  horfe 
or  cart,  and  fearing  no  danger,  conveys  it  with  perfect  fecurity  from  one  place  to 
another.  Tliis  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  which  does  honour  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Swedes  ;  for  there  are  few  countries  in  which  the  mail  can  be  for- 
warded in  this  manner.  When  a  conveyance  cannot  he  had  by  water,  it  is  made  in 
winter  on  the  fnow,  by  means  of  a  light  fledge,  which  is  exceedingly  commodious, 
and  coils  very  little.  Ore,  wood,  and  coals,  are  thus  tranfported  to  the  different 
forges  ;  and  the  principal  fairs  are  held  in  winter  on  account  of  this  conveni- 
ence." 

The  foreign  commerce  has  increafed  rapidly  of  late  years.  "  They  carry  it  on  en- 
tirely themfelves,  and  their  flag  is  known  on  themoftdiftant  fhores.  Their  veffels, 
which  are  well  built,  are  numerous,  and  procure  them  confiderabJe  gain  for  freight, 
and  by  coafting  voyages.  By  the  act  of  navigation,  publifhed  in  1738,  foreign  na- 
nations  cannot  fend  to  Sweden,  in  their  own  bottoms,  but  their  own  produdions, 
or  thofe  of  their  colonies  ;  and  they  are  fubjedted  beiides  to  certain  duties,  which 
are  not  paid  by  the  natives  of  the  country. 

"  The  mines,  forefts,  and  waters  of  Sweden  furnifh  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation. It  exports,  one  year  with  another,  between  300,  and  330,000  fchp.  of 
iron.  Bar-iron,  pig-iron,  iron  hoops,  fteel,  wrought  iron,  cannons,  and  iron  bul- 
lets, conftitute  this  lucrative  part  of  foreign  commerce  ;  the  price  of  bar-iron  is 
between  five  and  fix  rix-doUars  per  fchp.  The  Swedes  have  been  apprehenfive  of 
being  out-rivalled  by  the  Ruffians  in  this  branch ;  but  the  acknowledged  fuperiority 
of  the  Swedifh  iron  has  always  kept  up  its  price,  and -the  dema,nd  for  it  continues 
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to  be  very  great."   The  copper,  both  in  bars,  plates,  and  fticcts,  Is  alfo  in  great  de- 
mand ;   as  are  brafs  and  fteel. 

*'  The  iron  and  copper  entered  at  the  different  ports  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  he 
exported,  produced,  from  the  year  1760  to  1779,  the  fum  of  46,  i52,y62  rix-dol- 
Jars.  The  Swedes  export  annually  about  150,000  dozen  of  planks -,  2,474 
dozen  of  joifts ;  4,150  beams-,  97,000  tons  of  pitch  and  tar  ;  and  4,000  tons  of 
wood-aflies  and  potafhes.  The  exportation  of  herrings  amounts,  one  year  with 
another,  to  160,000  barrels  -,  that  of  herring  oil  increafes  more  and  more,  and  brings 
an  annual  gain  of  live  or  fix  thouiand  rix  dollars.  The  articles  of  re-exportation 
are  not  very  numerous  :  the  moft  important  are  furnifhed  by  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany. 

"  If  Sweden  poffcffes  many  objeifl-s  of  exportation,  thofe  which  it  imports  are 
equally  numerous.  Some  of  thefe  are  abfolutely  neceflary  v  but  others  of  them 
are  fought  for  only  in  confequence  of  thofe  factitious  wants  created  by  luxury, 
which  are  daily  increafing  in  every  country  of  the  world.  Sweden  imports  fome- 
times  500,000  barrels  of  grain  -,  it  has  occafion  alfo  for  280,000  barrels  of  fait  one 
year  with  another  i  and  it  expends  immenfe  fums  fyr  wines,  fluffs,  Icatlier,  tullow, 
hemp,  fugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  of  provifion.  It  has  been  prov- 
ed by  the  cuftom-houfe  rcgifters,  that  the  corn,  coffee,  tea  and  tobacco,  annually 
imported,  coft  more  than  a  million  of  rix-dollars. 

Sweden  imports  "  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  corn,  and  feveral  other  objefts  which 
Ruffia,  Courland,  Pruffia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  poffefs  in  abun- 
dance:  but  the  iron,  copper,  fteel,  lime-ftone,  alum,  and  herrings  which  it  gives 
m  return,  are  not  equivalent  in  value  to  the  articles  it  receives  :  there  is  always  a 
balance  againft  it  of  1 50  or  200,000  rixdollars.  With  Denmark  and  Norway  it 
gains ;  but  this  gain  is  abforbed  by  the  contraband  trade  earned  on  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  latter.  The  commerce  of  Sweden,  on  the  German  and  Weftern  oceans, 
extends  to  Holland,  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Dutch  furnifh  it 
with  fpicerles,  tobacco,  colours  and  paper  •,  and  in  return  take  iron,  and  fome  other 
produdions  ;  but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to  leave  a  balance  in  its  favour.  Sweden 
fends  to  the  ports  of  France,  iron,  fteel,  copper,  brafs,  iron  and  brafs  wire,  planks 
and  pitch,  and  brings  back  wine,  filt,  coarfe  fugar  and  fruit," 

"  From  England  it  procures  lead,  tin,  leather,  beer,  butter,  cheefe,  and  coals,  to 
the  amount  of  100,000  rix  dollars  all  together  :  in  return,  it  fells  to  the  Engliffi, 
iron,  copper,  pitch,  planks,  and  herrings,  to  the  value  of  almoft  a  million  of  rix- 
dollars ;  fo  that  it  derives  a  profit  from  this  trade  fufficient  to  compenfate  it  for 
feveral  loffes.  It  gains  confiderably  alio  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  do  not  pay- 
with  the  fait,  wines,  and  wool  purchafed  in  their  ports  by  the  Swedes,  for  the 
iron,  cannon,  copper,  planks,  nails  and  pitch,  which  in  return  they  take  from 
Sweden. 

"The  Swediili  fhips  frequent  alfo  the  Mediterranean.  They  carry  to  Italy  and 
the  Levant  the  principal  articles  which  they  export,  above  all,  artillery  ;  and  bring 
back  fait,  fruit,  fpicefies,  cotton,  and  cotton  and  linen  cloth  :  in  fuch  voyages  they 
bring  great  profit  to  their  owners  for  freight. 

"  A  new  Eaft  India  company  has  been  formed,  which  obtained  a  charter  for 
twenty  years,  and,  like  the  former,engaged  to  pay  1 2,500  rix-dollars  to  government, 
P'oreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  may  purchafe  a  Ihare  in  this  company  :  they  re- 
ceive every  neceffary  fecurity. 

"  The  Swedifh  veffels  which  perform  the  voyage  to  China,  are  generally  of  four 
hundred  lafts  burden  •,  they  carry  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  draw  300,000 
piaflres  at  Cadiz.  Thefe  veffels  carry  out  fome  of  the  produdlions  of  Sweden, 
and  return  richly  laden  with  tea,  coffee,  filk,  porcelain,  and  cotton  fluffs.     Thefe 
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articles,  however,  do  not  all  remain  in  the  country  :  the  Dutch,  the  Englifli,  and 
the  Danes  purchafe  the  greater  part  of  them;  and,  one  year  with  another,  the 
company  draw  from  foreign  nations  above  a  million  of  rix  dollars  for  the  mer- 
ehandife  they  import  in  their  veflels.  This  is  their  trueft  gain,  and  the  real  advan- 
tage which  the  kingdom  derives  from  its  Irade  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  acquifition  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew  gave  rife  to  a  Weft  India  com- 
pany. Its  charter  is  dated  Odlober  31,  1786:  it  pays  nothing  to  the  crown,  and 
forms  a  fund  by  fubfcription.  The  ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew  has  a  governor,  and 
a  garrifon  :  a  council,  of  which  ths  governor  is  chief,  has  been  alfo  eftablifhed  there, 
to  fecond  the  operations  of  this  rifing  company.  In  the  year  1774,  a  company  was 
formed  for  carrying  on  the  whale  fifhery  :  it  ftill  fubfifts,  but  in  fuch  a  languifhing 
condition,  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  difficulty  to  revive  it :  asflive  and  powerful  rivals 
will  always  raife  up  obftacles   and  fetter  its  efforts. 

Principal  cities]  Sweden,  on  a  territory  much  larger  than  that  of  France, 
contains  only  105  cities  ;  many  of  thefe  are  fmall  •,  and  the  interior  diftridls  of  the 
North  have  none.  This  indicates  a  want  of  induftry  ;  but  not  in  the  degree  that 
many  would  infer  ;  becaufe  the  moft  neceflary  mechanics  are  fettled  in  every  par- 
ifn  -,  and  the  greater  number  of  country  labourers  and  farmers  pradife  feverai 
trades  with  considerable  ingenuity.  It  is  a  proverb,  that  fbe  Swedes  are  bornfmiths 
and  carpenters.  Nor  is  real  poverty  commion  in  the  uncultivated  parts  •,  becaufe 
the  fqw  inhabitants  have  extenfive  paftures,  with  plenty  of  fifli,  game  and  pel- 
try- A  cottager,  on  the  borders  of  Lapland,  can,  at  pleafure,  feafl  on  a  line  pike, 
or  falmon,  and  pretty  often  on  a  keder,  orre,  or  hierpe*.  The  Swedes  alfo  love  a 
country  life  •,  and  many  gentlemen  reiide  conftantly  on  their  eftates  ;  hence  magni- 
ficent feats  are  often  found  in  the  neigbourhood  of  inconfiderable  towns. 

Stockholmll,  the  metropolis,  built  upon  {tYtn  highiflands,  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  lake  Mselar,  furrcundcd  by  mountains,  woods,  and  gardens,  exhibits  views  e- 
qually  ftriking  and  delightful.  Its  circumference  is  thirteen  miles  •,  and  it  has  80,000 
inhabitants.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  nobility's  hall,  the  city  hotel,  the 
exchange,  the  bank,  and  the  theatre  of  the  national  opera.  Some  of  the  churches 
make  a  fine  appearance,  and  have  precious  paintings,  filver  vefTels,  organs,  bells,  &c. 
The  royal  palace  confifts  of  a  large  fquare,  with  two  wings,  and  ftands  upon  an  em- 
inence that  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  city  ;  the  interior  part  difplays  great  el- 
egance and  tafte.  This  city  has  for  400  years  been  the  feat  of  government,  and 
gradually  becomes  the  centre  of  all  its  branches.  The  feverai  boards  of  chancery, 
commerce,  treafury,  war,  admiralty,  &c,  are  eftablifhed  here,  with  the  national  bank, 
the  mint,  the  academy  of  fciences,  and  other  illuftrious  Inftitutions.  The  diets  alfo 
affemble  here.  Thefe  advantages,  with  its  central  and  maritime  fituation,  have 
made  it  the  firft  commercial  place  in  the  kingdom.  "The  trade  of  Stockholm 
employs  fix  or  feven  hundred  veflels.  The  harbour,  though  the  avenues  to  it  are 
rendered  difficult  by  innumerable  rocks  and  iflands,  pofl'efles  great  advantages  :  ftiips 
there  find  themfclves  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  cuftom  houfe  is  fituated  clofe  to 
it,  and  vefl*els  can  be  unloaded  with  the  greateft  facility."  Spacious  warehoufes,  filled 
with  principal  articles  of  exportation,  and  piles  of  beams,  planks,  rafters,  &c. 
touch  the  fea,  on  one  fide,  and  the  lake  on  the  other.    ' 

Gottenburc  is  the  next  in  rajik,  both  in  trade,  and  in  population,  which  is  eftimat- 
edat  18,000.  This  city,  fituated  between  the  Baltic  and  the  northern  fea,  has  this 
advantage  over  the  capital,  that  its  port  is  feldom  ftiut  up  by  the  ice.  Thefe  two  ports 
are  faid  to  divide  one   half  of  all  the  national  exports,   in  the  proportion  of  five  to 

*  These  birJs  are  respeaively  the  size  of  twkeys,  conamon  fowl,  and  pheasants. 
1  Long.   18  9  £.     Lat.  59  20  N. 
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two.  "  A  great  m^iny  Englifhmen,  Germans,  and  Dutchmen,  have  fettled  at  Got- 
tenburg,  under  the  aufpices  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  trade  carried  on  in 
this  city  employs  from  five  to  fix  hundred  vefleJs  ;  the  moft  confiderable  article 
which  it  exports,  is  herring  oil.  As  the  Eaft  India  company  have  their  offices  and 
warehoufes  at  this  place,  it  enjoys  the  principal  profit  of  every  thriving  branch  of 
comme'rce. 

"  Norkoeping,  in  Oftrogothia,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  exports  a  great  deal  of 
brafs,  and  difperfes  throughout  the  fouthern  province,  feveral  necefiary  articles, 
which  its  veffels  bring  from  France  and  other  countries."  It  contains  nine  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  great  manufadures  in  brafs,  copper,  arms,  cloth,  &c. 

Obo,  the  capital  of  Finland,  has  a  population  of  nine  thoufand,  with  a  confider- 
able trade  in  the  produce  of  that  country.  One  of  the  national  univerfities  and  fu. 
preme  courts  arealfo  eftablifhed  there.  Gefle  is  the  beft  city  in  Norland,  and  con- 
tains fix  thoufand  people. 

In  the  fouth,  thefe  are  mod  remarkable  for  population  and  wealth — Carlfcrona, 
with  9000  inhabitants  ;  Calmar,  Lund,  Landfcrcna,  Malmo,  Chriftianftadt,  with 
5000.  In  the  weft,  Fahlun,  with  70CO  ;  Wefterohs,  nearly  as  populous  ;  Chrifti- 
nahamn  and  Wenerfborg,  are  worthy  of  notice,  Upfala,  diftant  fifty  miles  from 
Stockholm,  is  well  known  for  its  univerfity,  has  a  ftately  caftle,  the  largeft  cathedral 
church  in  the  country,  and  the  fee  of  thearchbifhop. 

Thofe  of  the  Swedifti  towns,  which  are  not  maritime,  enjoy,  a  few  e'^cepted,  a 
pleafant  fituation  on  fome  lake  or  river. 

Of  the  German  territory,  Stralfund  is  the  capital.  It  is  a  commercial  city,  with 
1 1,000  inhabitants. 

Language.]  "  The  language  fpoken  by  the  Swedes  is  little  cultivated  in  other 
countries  •,  but  it  defeives  to  be  better  knov^n.  It  is  characflerifed  by  force  and 
energy  :  and  though  it  has  not  that  foftnefs  and  flexibility,  which  are  found  in  other 
languages,  they  are  not,  however,  incompatible  with  its  genius."  It  has  a  great  af- 
finity with  the  Saxon  part  of  the  Englifin,  with  fewer  words  of  Latin  origin.  Though 
it  is  lefs  copious  it  has  a  clearer  tone,  by  a  better  mixture  of  vowels,  and  by  the'r 
more  determined  found  ;  which  alfo  makes  the  pronunciation  more  eafy.  The  late 
profeffor  Ihre  has  difplayed  the  analogy  and  etymology  of  his  mother  tongue,  in 
the  Glofiarium  Sv/eo-Gothicum,  a  mafter-piece  of  erudition  and  criticifin.  Other 
wrirers  have  followed  his  example.  The  principal  objedl  of  the  Swedifli  academy, 
lately  founded,  is  to  improve  the  language.  It  intends  to  pubHili  a  didlionary  and 
a  grammar. 

"  There  is  in  Sweden,  as  in  all  other  countries,  a  variety  of  dialc(5ls  :  that  of 
Scania  has  fiich. an  affinity  to  the  DanilTi,  as  fufiiciently  fhows  that  province  to  have 
been  long  fubjeft  to  Denmark  -,  that  of  Dalecarlia  differs  widely  from  the  SwediHi, 
properly  fo  called  ;  it  has  the  rough  energy  of  the  ancient  Gothic.  It  is  even  pre- 
tended, that,  in  the  moft  remote  diftriils  of  Dalecarlia,  the  inhabitants  ftill  make 
ufe  of  Runic  charadlers."  The  Fins  and  Laplanders  have  each  a  particular  language, 
and  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  between  them.  "  Ihre  pretends  that  thefe  two  lan- 
guages, originally  very  little  different,  were  prevalent  in  Scandinavia,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Oden  and  the  Goths.  This  affertion  he  fupports  by  the  teftimony  of  fever- 
al Icelandic  hiftorians  ;  and  he  befides  quotes  fome  words,  ftill  preferved  in  the 
Swedifh  language,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  found  but  in  thofe  of  Finland  and 
Lapland.  A  Finland  biftiop,  named  Juflenius,  has  favoured  the  literary  world 
withaFinlandic  and  Latin  didionary,  and  Mr.  Oerling,  a  native  of  Lapland,  has 
lately  publiflied  one,  Laplandic,  Swedifli,  and  Latin,  accompanied  with  the  Lap- 
landic  grammer  ofiVIr.  Lindahl." 

Public  education.]   Nearly  all  the  Swedes  can  read,  and  the  greater  part  write. 

Vol.  I.^  ,  T 
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AH  the  towns,  and  fome  parts  of  the  eountiy,  have  fchools,  in  which  arithmetic 
with  the  elements  of  geography,  and  hiftory,  are  taught,  without  the  toil  of  dead 
languages,  needlefs  in  the  common  walks  of  induflry.  The  pocreft  children  receive 
a  religious  and  moral  education  from  parochial  fchoolmafters  and  the  clergy  ;  of 
which  the  rudiments  are  taught  in  a  general  catechifm,  fraught  with  excellent 
praflical  rules.  They  alfo  learn  mufic  from  the  national  hymn  book,  which  has 
many  good  compofitions,  with  fine  melody.  "  Convinced  that  public  education  has 
influence  in  the  moft  dired  manner  over  public  felicity,  government  have  eftablifli- 
ed  a  commiflion  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  bringing  to  perfection  fo  important  an  ob- 
jedl.  This  commiflion  fits  at  Stockholm.  There  is  alfo  in  that  capital  a  fociety 
for  the  improvement  of  education,  who  publifli  elementary  books,  and  other  ufe- 
ful  works.     This  fociety  was  firfl:  efl;abliftied  by  Mr.  Goevell,  librariaa  to  the  king." 

RELiGion.]  The  Swedes  commenced  chriftians  in  the  ninth  century.  Luther- 
anifm  was  introduced  early  in  the  fixteenth,  and  finally  eftabliflied  in  1593,  by  the 
fynod  of  Upfal.  The  reformation  was  not  attended  in  Sweden  with  the  tumults  and 
perfecutions  of  fome  countries  ;  becaufe  it  was  gradual,  and  preferved  many  agree- 
able rites  of  the  catholic  church,  fuch  as  choral  mufic,  fl;atutes,  pidlures,  and  many 
other  church  ornaments.  How  very  limited  religious  toleration  is  even  at  prefent, 
may  be  feen  from  the  following  decree  of  the  dates  in  1778  : 

"  Since  the  free  exercife  of  religion,  granted  to  thofe  who  eftabllfli  themfclves  in 
the  kingdom,  is  confifl:ent  with  that  toleration,  which  docs  honour  to  humanity, 
and  which  is  at  prefent  introduced  into  almofl:  all  well-regulated  ftates,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  as  this  toleration  may  be  ufeful  to  Sweden,  in  many  refpeds,  it  is  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  adopt  it  among  us,  but  with  fuch  exceptions  as  prudence,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  equally  prefcribe.  Having  taken  this  matter  into 
confideration,  we  decree,  that  the  free  exercife  of  religion  Ihall  be  granted  in  Swe- 
den, under  the  following  conditions  : 

"  I.  That  the  people  of  a  foreign  religion  who  wifli  to  fettle  in  Sweden,  fhall  not 
be  permitted  to  hold  any  office  under  government. 

"  II.  That  they  fhall  not  open  public  fchools,  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  their 
dodrine. 

"  III.  That  they  ftiall  not  fend  miflionaries  either  into  the  kingdom  or  out  of  it. 

"  IV.  That  they  ihall  not  be  permitted  to  found  convents,  of  any  fedl  what- 
ever. 

'•  V.  That  the  Jews  fhall  open  no  fynagogues  but  at  Stockholm,  and  a  few 
more  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  where  a  watchful  eye  may  be  kept  over 
,  them. 

"  VI.  That  'they  fhall  make  no  public  procefllons,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
weak. 

"  VII.  Such  Swedes  as  abandon  their  religion,  fhall  be  proceeded  againfl:  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country.*" 

As  yet,  few  of  the  Swedes  incline  to  fchifm,  from  thefe  caufes — the  national  re- 
ligion is  warm,  but  mild  and  eafy  -,  public  worfhip  is  ceremonious  and  agreable  ; 
the  clergy  are  generally  faithful  pafliors,  and  mix  with  their  flock  in  focial  enjoy- 
ments :  the  church  is  neither  proud  nor  opulent,  the  prelates  afiuming  no  title  of 
lordfhip,  and  the  other  minifters  having  various  degrees  of  decent  competency, 
without  luxury  or  abjed  poverty. 

Learning.]     Scholaiiic  erudition  was  cultivated    in  the  two   pafl  centuries, 

*  "  Banishment,  and  a  loss  ©f  all  civil  privileges,  We  are  not  certain  how_far  the  press  is  free  for  reli^ODs 
is  the  punishment  prescribed  \>y  the  law  in  such  cases."     subjedls, 
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and  during  the  prefent,  great  progrefs  is  made  in  the  fciences  and  polite  literature. 
The  fame  of  Linnreus  will  remain  while  natural  hiftory  fhall  find  votaries.  This  great 
man  adored  the^Supreme  being,  and  was  (o  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  idea  of  cm- 
niprefence,  that  he  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  ftudy,  "  in^ocni  vivile,  numnadfj}." 
Among  his  many  worthy  difciples  are  Solander,  HafTelquift,  Bcrgius,  Thunberg, 
Sparrman,  Schwarz^  &c.  Mineralogy  and  chemiftry  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  Wallerius,  Bergman,  Cronftedt-,  experimental  philofophy  by  Scheie  and  Wilke  -. 
aftronomy,  mechanics,  and  natural. philofophy  by  Polhem,  Klingenftierna,  Celfius, 
Stroemer,  Wargentin,  and  Melanderhielm  ;  political  economy  by  Berk,  Kryger, 
and  Fischerftroem  •,  medicine  by  Rofenftein,  Acrell,  Dax^ly,  &c.  ^  Dalin,  Botin, 
and  Lagerbring  are  celebrated  national  hiftorians.  The  hiftory  of  Guftavus  I,  and 
that  of  Eric  XIV.  by  bilhop  Celfius,  are  inftrudivc  and  pleafing.  A  hiftory 
ofGuftavus  Adolphus,  by  Mr.  Hallenberg,  is.  now  probably  publifhcd  ;  the  author 
undertook  it  by  order  of  the  late  king.  The  geography  of  Sweden  by  Tuneld,  of 
which  the  fifth  edition  is  in  prefs,  is  very  much  efteemed.  The  above  Dalin,  ('who 
was  tutor  of  Gufi:avus  III.)  the  counts  of  Creutz  and  Gyllenborg,  with  madame 
Nordenflytcht,  were  diftinguifhed  poets:  Kellgren,  Klevberg,  Leopold,  Lidner, 
Sjoeberg,  and  count  Oxenftierna,  occupy  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  thofe  of  the 
prefent  day.  Thofe  who  well  underftand  the  language,  acknowledge  that  fevcrai 
pieces  in  every  branch  of  poetry  rival  the  beft  in  any  other  country. 

Some  fine  fpecimens  of  eloquence  have  been  delivered  in  the  Swedifli  diets,  the 
univerfities,  and  academies,  Tafte  in  devices  and  emblems  is  much  cultivated  ;  as 
appears  in  the  treatife  of  Sahlftead  on  this  fubjed:.  As  a  journalift,  Mr.  Gjoervell, 
librarian  to  the  late  king,  has  great  merit :  he  has  publifhed  many  volumes. 

The  Swedifh  academy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm  direds  its  attention  to  the  mcft 
ufeful  enquiries  in  medicine,  natural  hifi-ory,  mathematics,  and  political  economy: 
fince its  inftitution  in  1738,  many  volumes  have  been  publifhed.  The  academy  of 
belles-lettres,  hiftory,  and  antiquities,  wasfounded  bv  Louifa  Ulrica.  Her  fon  the 
late  king,  founded  in  1786,  another  academy  for  the  culture  of  the  language,  with 
penfions  and  funds  for  annual  prizes.  Other  literary  focietles  are  formed  at  Upfala, 
Gottenburg,  &"c.  and  a  phyfiographical  one  at  Lund. 
*  Architefcure  flourifhes  in  the  improved  provinces  :  foreigners  of  tafte  are  furpri- 
fed  to  find  fo  many  ftately  edifices  in  a  country  fo  near  the  pole.  Sweden  has 
fome  excellent  painters  and  fculptors.  The  Swedifti  theatre  is  of  late  much 
improved  both  in  compofers  and  adors  :  but  its  pleafures  are  confined  to  the  great- 
er cities.  The  whole  nation  have  a  tafte  for  mufic  :  it  is  very  generally  taught : 
the  common  people  have  fome  fimple  but  pleafing  inftruments,  with  many  martial 
and  pathetic  fongs,  in  the  ftyle  of  Oflian. 

Upfala  has  long  been  the firft  feminary  in  the  north.  Its  library,  botanical  gar- 
den, obfervatory,  economical  theatre,  and  chemical  elaboratory,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  profefi^brs  are  about  twenty  :  among  them  are  teachers  of  political  economy, 
the  national  conftitution  and  laws,  and  of  agriculture.  Mafters  of  languages,  and 
the  fine  arts,  are  alfo  on  the  eftablifhment,  with  a  good  riding  fchool.  The  num- 
ber of  ftudents  is  fix  hundred.  Obo  and  Lund  are  the  other  two  univerfities.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  are  fourteen  colleges,  and  a  great  number  of  claflical  fchools.  All 
the  feminaries  of  learning,  with  the  above  mentioned  common  fchools,  are  fuppor- 
ted  by  the  public,  which  extends  to  a  plain  education  to  the  pooreft  clafl'es,  and  a 
learned  one  to  all  who  can  afford  to  attend  at  half  yearly  terms  ;'even  this  is  facilita- 
ted at  the  univerfities  by  certain  funds.  By  thefe  means,  indigent  young  men  of  ta- 
lents frequently  rife  to  very  eminent  ftations  in  fociety. 

The  royal  libraries  at  Stockholm  and  Drottningholm,  are  well  ftored  with  excel- 
lent works.     The  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory  at  the  latter  place,  at  Upfala,  and  that 
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of  the  academy  of  fciences,  are  very  valuable.  Mr.  Carlefon  has  a  mufeum  con- 
taining eight  hundred  fpecies  of  birds. 

Civil  and  criminal  laws.]  "  The  civil  and  criminal  laws,  of  Sweden  are 
'more  ageeable  to  the  grand  principles  of  reafon,  juftice,  and  humanity,  than  thofe 
of  many  other  countries.  The  Roman  law  is  taught  in  the  univerfities,  but  only  as 
an  objedl  of  erudition,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  ufeful  t^  the  lawyer  :  Befides 
the  obfcure  and  often  the  unintelligible  decrees  of  Juftinian  and  Theodofius  have 
no  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  Swedes  :  they  are  condemned  or  acquitted 
by  laws  fuited  to  their  government.  The  latter  were 'not  dictated  by  defpotifm, 
amidll  the  terror  and  confternation  of  the  people  :  they  are  the  refult  of  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  national  affembly."  The  Swedifh  code  of  laws  originated  in  the  re- 
moted  era,  and  grew  under  various  forms,  with  national  circumftinces,  till  it 
obtained  conliderable  perfedion  in  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  ftill  greater 
in  the  year  1736,  when  the  new  code  was  pubiifhed  by  the  fandion  of  the  ftates.  A 
nev/ edition,  with  falutary  amendments,  appeared  in  1 781.  The  brevity  and  pre- 
cifion  of  civil  lav/s  tend  greatly  to  abridge  and  fnorten  law  fuits.  The  criminal 
laws  difplay  a  ftriking  charader  of  humanity  andjuftice.  The  punifhment  of  death 
is  in  moit  cafes  exchanged  for  heavy  fines,  whipping,  and  hard  labour.  Criminals 
condemned  to  die,  are  generally  beheaded.  Very  atrocious  crimes  are  puniflied 
with  greater  feverity  ;  but  of  thefe  there  are  few  inftances.  Information  againft 
accomplices  does  not  procure  impunity.  Imperfed  proof  cannot  condemn.  Sedu- 
ced women  no  longer  fufferthe  infamy  of  ecclefiaftical  punifhment.  Thofe  who 
murder  their  infants,  are  condemned  to  die,  unlefs,  on  a  minute  examination,  the 
crime  admits  extenuation.  Guftavus  III.  abolilhed  torture  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  This  barbarous  and  fatal  pradice  had  been  tolerated  as  an  abufe,  but  ne- 
ver admitted  into  the  criminal  cede. 

Territorial  judges,  affifted  by  twelve  freeholders,  adminlfter  juftice  in  the  coun- 
try. Cities  and  corporate  towns  have  tribunals  compofed  of  burgomafters  and 
citizens  :  appeals  from  any  of  thefe  are  carried  to  the  four  fupreme  courts  which 
are  ftationed  in  convenient  places,  and,  when  neceffary,  fend  feme  of  their  mem- 
bers to  examine  fads  on  the  fpot :  thefe  muft  confirm  all  fentences  of  death. 
"  Judges  mufl:  llridly  follow  the  fpirit  of  the  laws  ;  and  they  are  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  difmiflion,  to  interpret  them  as  intereft  or  their  paflions  may  dic- 
tate :  if,  by  fuch  a  perverfion,  they  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  honour  or  life,  they  are 
fubjeded  to  the  fame  fentence  which  they  pronounced  againft  him.  Eftablifhed  cuf- 
tom  may  ferve  them  as  a  guide  -,  but  only  in  cafes  refpeding  which  "the  code  is  en- 
tirely filcnt.  The  chancellor  of  the  law  is  invefted  vv-ith  the  right  of  vvatching  over 
the  condud  of  the  judges,  and  of  profecuting  them,  if  they  ad  contrary  to  the  du- 
ties of  their  office.  On  opening  the  tribvmals,  the  judges  affift  at  divine  fervice  •, 
and  the  miniflier  at  the  altar  reminds  them,  in  a  folemn  manner,  of  the  duties  which 
they  have  to  difcharge. 

"  If  it  happens  that  a  perfon  of  illuftrlous  birth,  or  a  whole'  body,  is  guilty  of 
any  offence  againft  the  king,  the  kingdom,  orthecrown,  and  if  this  offence  cannot 
be  tried  by  any  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  a  tribunal  of  the  kingdom  is  then  efta- 
bliihed,  is  which  the  king  prefides,  and  in  which  the  moft  diftinguiflied  perfonages 
of  the  {^ate  have  a  right  to  fit.  The  chancellor  of  juftice  is  advocate  in  behalf  of 
the  public,  and  the  oldeft  of  the  fecretaries  of  revifion  holds  the  book  of  precedents  : 
while  fentence  is  pronouncing,  the  doors  are  alv/ays  open. 

"  On  viewing  the  public  prifons  of  Sweden,  one  readily  perceives  the  character 
of  a  government  that  liftens  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  dif^nguifties  mankind 
from  brutes.  Several  very  falutary  alterations  might  ftill  be  made  in  thefe  prifons  ; 
but  it  is  a  great  deal,  'that  thofe  who  fee  them,   find  more  reafon  to  lament  the 
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crimes  of  the  pcrfons  they  contain,  than  the  feverity  of  the  treatment  which 
thefe  vidims  of  corruption  experience  while  they  wait  with  anxiety  for  their  fcn- 
tence." 

The  Swedifli  laws  of  inheritance  are  remarkably  wife  and  juft  ;  by  their  happy 
influence  great  inequality  of  property  is  prevented  ,  and  Sweden  has  a  greater 
number  of  (mall  proprietors  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Military  establishments.]  "Charles  XI.  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  hav- 
ing deprived  the  nobles  of  thofe  crown  lands  which  his  predeceffors  had  granted 
them,  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  this  acquifition  for  the  fupport  of  the  army, 
and  finilhed  the  grand  work  of  cantoning  the  troops,  which  had  been  begun  un- 
der the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

"  The  crown  lands,  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  the  foldiers,  are  farmed  out  to 
individuals,  who  are  bound  to  raife  and  maintain,  at  their  own  expenfe,  a  dragoon 
or  a  footfoldier.  The  land  which  furnifhes  a  dragoon  with  his  horfe,  is  named  rujt- 
holl ',  and  feveral  portions  of  land,  united  to  furnifh  a  foot  foldier,  are  called  rote  : 
feveral  are  neceflary,  becaufe  they  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  which  are  obliged  to 
raife  the  cavalry.  The  foldier  receives  from  the  farmer  a  houfe  furrounded  hy  a 
piece  of  ground  ;  this  is  what  is  called  a  boftelk  :  he  receives  alfo  a  certain  quantity 
of  provifions,  a  fum  of  money,  and  a  fuit  of  clothes,  made  of  a  coarfe  cloth,  which 
is  renewed  every  three  years.  He  is  not  obliged  to  perform  any  labour  ;  and  it 
thp  farmer  wifhes  to  employ  him,  he  muft  pay  him  feparate  wages.  Military  men,  a- 
bove  the  rank  of  a  common  foldier,  from  a  fergeant  to  a  colonel,  are  maintained  in 
a  different  manner  :  government  gives  them  a  hou{e,  ovbojlelle.,  with  a  piece  of  ground 
of  a  certain  extent  :  fets  apart  lands  for  their  ufe,  the  farmers  of  which  are  obliged 
to  fupply  them  with  provifions  and  forage,  and  they  have  alfo  an  appointment  in 
money,  but  it  is  exceedingly  fmall.  To  complete  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  the 
ftatc  furniflies  the  common  foldier  with  an  uniform,  which  he  wears  at  reviews  and 
on  fo me  other  occafions  :  it  provides  him  alfo  with  arms,  and  in  time  of  war  al- 
lows  him  pay  extraordinary. 

"  The  troops,  thus  divided,  aflemble  in  bodies,  more  or  lefs  frequently  accord- 
ing to  circumftances  •,  but  they  are  exercifed  at  fixed  periods.  They  conftltute  the 
real  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  in  number  as  follows  : 

Twenty-three  regiments  of  infantry  -  -  -         -         .  24,000 

Eight  regiments  of  cavalry,  comprehending  the  ftandard  of  the  nobility      7,400 
Five  bodies  of  dragoons  --2  -  .  .  3,400 


34,800 


The  eftablifhment  formed  by  Charles  XI.  confirmed  by  his  fucceflbrs,  and  fane- 
tioned  by  the  ftates,  is  in  fome  refpeds  advantageous,  and  in  others  not.  The  na- 
tional  army  of  Sweden  will  with  difficulty  acquire  that  fkill  in  military  exercifes, 
and  be  accuftomed  to  that  routine  of  tadlics,  and  that  rigid  and  exadl  difcipline, 
which  diftinguifh  the  regular  troops  of  other  countries.  As  often  as  it  marches 
againft  the  enemy,  it  will  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  kingdom,  fatal  to  agriculture  :  but 
it  faves  confiderable  fums  to  the  ftate.  In  the  time  of  peace,  it  is  of  real  utility,  and 
it  muft  be  fufceptible  of  that  fire  of  patr'iotifm  which  can  never  warm  the  breaft 
of  the  mercenary  who  traffics  in  blood.  The  Swedifh  foldier  is  a  citizen,  who 
braves  dangers  to  defend  that  country  in  which  he  has  left  a  wife,  children,  and  a 
habitation  dear  to  his  heart. 

Befides  this  national  army,   Sweden  has  always  a  body  of  troops,  raifed  and 
maintained  on  the  footing  of  foreigners.     Their  number  is  as  follows ; 
Vol.  I,  V  " 
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Nine  regiments  of  infantry  -  -  -  -  -  9,000 

Two  regiments  of  cavalry  -  _  _  -  -  800 

Artillery  -  -  -  -         .    -  -  -  2,900 

12,700 

The  country  is  guarded  by  a  fufficient  number  of  ftrong  fortrefles.  Gottenburg, 
Warberg,  and  Bohus,  are  the  barriers  towards  Norway  ;  towards  the  found  in  Sca- 
nia, there  are  Malmoe,  Chriftianftadt,  and  Landfcrona  :  Louifa  and  Sweaberg,  are 
the  barriers  againft  Ruffia,  Waxholm  and  Frederlcsburg  defend  the  port  of  Stock- 
holm. There  are  arfenals  in  all  the  fortrefTes.  "  That  of  Stockholm  contains  a  great 
number  of  trophies  taken  from  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  at  thofe  periods  when 
the  Swedes  fought  nothing  but  battle,  and  never  quitted  the  field  except  when 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  vidlory.  Several  pieces  of  the  armour  of  the  conqueror 
of  Leipfic  are  alfo  preferved  here,  and  that  of  the  hero  of  Narva.  In  the  hat  worn 
by  Charles  XII.  at  Fredericfhall,  the  hole  made  by  that  fatal  ball,  which  in  a  mo- 
ment overturned  all  his  vaft  projedts,  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  Swedifh  fleet,  created  by  Guftavus  I.  had  increaled  to  thirty-eight  fhips  of 
the  line,  when  Charles  XI I.  made  a  defcent  on  Denmark.  "  When  fortune  defert- 
ed  the  Swedifh  hero,  it  decreafed,  and  was  even  almoft  entirely  ruined.  After  that 
unhappy  epoch,  government  fometimes  turned  their  thoughts  towards  it,  but  never 
with  any  fuccefs  :  Guftavus  III,  however,  has  bellowed  the  utmoft  attention  on  this 
important  objed  ;  and  the  Swedilh  navy  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  flourifhing  ftate 
in  which  it  has  been  for  fome  years  paft.  Great  abufes  prevailed  in  the  management 
of  it,  and  proper  difcipline  was  not  kept  up :  but  a  reformation  has  been  brought 
about  in  both  thefe  departments,  by  making  better  arrangements,  and  exerclfing 
the  men  oftener.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  vefTels  were  old  and  worm-eaten,  they 
have  been  carefully  infpedted,  and  thofe  unfit  for  fervice  have  been  replaced  by 
new  ones  inflrudbed  according  to  the  beft  principles  of  naval  architefture.  Twen- 
ty-four fhips  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  a  fiiitable  number  of  prames,  bri- 
gantines,  and  fhallops,  compofe  the  Swedifh  navy.  VefTels  of  the  firft  rate  carry 
feventy  guns,  the  reft  fixty,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  frigates  forty. 

"  The  coafts  of  the  Baltic  are  fo  filled  with  iflands  and  rocks,  that  fhips  of  the 
line  cannot  navigate  them.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  zealous  citizen, 
general  Ehrenfvsrd,  propofed  to  government  to  form  a  fleet  of  flat-bottomed  vef- 
fels,  which  might  fail  on  thefe  fhores  with  fafety,  and  ferve  for  difembarking 
tioops.  This  fleet  called  alfo  the' army  fleet,  on  account  of  its  utility  for  tranf- 
portation,  is  divided  between  Stockholm  and  Sweaburg,  and  confifts  of  about  fix- 
ty flat- bottomed  vefl'els.  Some  of  them  are  real  galleys  :  the  reft  have  the  name  of 
tonroma^  and  are  conf^ruded  upon  principles  known  to  very  few. 

"  Sweden  procures  its  failors  from  the  maritime  provinces,  and  maintains  them 
iipon  the  fame  footing  as  the  national  land  forces :  their  numbe:*  kteiy  has  been 
increafedto  15,000." 

Mr.  Chapman  fuperlntends  the  building  of  fhips  of  war  :  he  has  publlfhed  fome 
works  which  have  beentranflated  into  different  languages. 

A  fund  for  decayed  failors  is  formed  by  annual  dedudlions  from  pay,  and  the 
grant  of  certain  duties.   Invalids  in  the  land  army  have  alfo  fmall  penfions. 

Revenue,  EXPENSE,  DEBT,  and  coin.]  The  public  revenues  are  of  two  kinds 
— one  fixed  and  permanent,  and  the  other  granted  for  the  time  by  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  nation.  The  firft  arifes  chiefly  from  the  crown  lands,  taxes  upon 
lands,  mines,  and  forges,  cuftoms  and  excife,  poft  duties,  and  ftamps  on  paper,  and 
a  very  general  but  fmall  poll-tax.     Some  of  thefe  impofts  are  levied  in  money  and 
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others  in  kind.  When  the  wants  of  the  public  are  increafcd  by  particular  circum- 
ftances,  the  dates  aflemble,  and  grant  certain  fubfulies  for  a  h'mitcd  time.  Thefc 
are  principally  levied  on  the  produce  of  agriculture,  induftry,  commerce,  profits 
of  offices,  and  fome  other  perfonal  refources,  in  the  follov/ing  manner  :  "  in  cities, 
the  magiftrate  appoints  a  certain  number  of  principal  citi^ens,  who  bind  them- 
felves  by  oath  to  tax  the  inhabitants,  according  to  regifters  given  them  by  the 
commiflaries  of  the  diftridt.  In  the  country,  the  governor  of  the  province,  in  con- 
cert with  the  territorial  judge,  choofes  three  perfons  among  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  peafants,  jvho  tax  the  different  bailiwicks  to  which  they  belong;  and  if  thefc 
officers  cannot  agree,  the  decifion  of  their  difpute  is  referred  to  their  conftituents." 
The  coUedlors  and  receivers  of  all  taxes,  both  regular  and  extraordinary,  are, 
by  various  modes,  under  fuch  acontroul,  that  frauds  are  hardly  pracflicable,  and  if 
committed,  feverely  punifhed.  To  fcreen  the  poor  from  oppreffion,  abatement  and 
indulgence  for  a  certain  time  is  alfo  granted. 

All  the  public  revenues  do  ftot  exceed  four  millions  of  rix-dollars.  This  v/ould 
be  inadequate  to  the  yearly  expenditure,  if  the  army  was  not  principally  fupport- 
ed  in  the  manner  above-mentioned.  The  church  is  likewife  maintained  by  the 
glebes  and  dire<5t  contributions  in  kind.  The  feminaries  of  learning  and  feveral 
civil  departments  are  fupported  in  a  fimilar  way. 

Thofe  who  know  the  economy  of  Sweden,  mufl  admire  its  regularity  ;  no  coun- 
try  is  more  free  from  the  leeches  of  penfions  and  finecures. 

Neverthelels,  it  has  been  in  debt  ever  fince  the  twenty  years  war  under  Charles 
theXIIth.  Thethree  wars  fmce  1742,  with  feveral  unfavourable feafons,  have  in- 
creafed  this  debt  to  twenty-nine  millions  of  rix-dollars  ;  but  peace  and  induftry  will 
foon  clear  a  country  that  has  fuch  good  refources-. 

Excefs  of  paper  money  had  caufed  great  mifchief  during  twenty  years  :  the  Co- 
lid  coin  was  hoarded  or  exported  :  felfifh  fpeculators  gained  by  the  continual 
fludtuation  of  prices  and  the  foreign  exchange  :  the  ftate  and  individual  fuffered 
much  by  the  depreciation  of  their  fixed  revenues.  When  a  fenfe  of  thefe  evils 
prompted  a  quick  appreciation,  ftagnation  in  the  general  circulation,  and  ruin  of 
debtors  enfued.  But  in  1777,  a  judicious  realization  of  the  paper  took  place  •,  and 
filver,  with  national  bank  notes,  form  a  fure  medium. 
*'  The  money  ufed  iji  Sweden  is  : 
"  The  gold  ducat,  worth  one  rix-dollar,  46  fchillinw. 

"  The  filver  rix-dol!ar,  of  48  fchil.  an  imaginary  coin   of  fix  dalr.  of  filver  or 
18  dalr.   of  copper,    alfo  imaginary   money:   the  value  of  two   thirds,   one-third, 
one- twelfth,  and  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  rix-dollar  is  ih  proportion. 
"  The  copper  enkel  flant,  or  fimple  ftiver,  or  3  runflykens,  or  cere. 
*'  The  double  flant,  or  double. ftiver  of  6  runft.  or  cere. 
"  The  cere,  or  runftyken,  12  of  which  make  a  fcbilling." 

One  pound  fterling  is  worth  four  rix-dollars  15  {h.  with  cafual  variation  of  ex- 
change. 

Government.]  Sweden  had  in  the  remoteft  ages  a  monarch,  a  fenate,  and  ftates, 
with  all  the  convulfive  variations  of  a  barbarous  ftate.  During  the  union  of  Calmar, 
defpotifm  and  anarchy  reigned  by  turns. .  Guftavus  I.  checked  the  ambition  of  the 
great,  and  expelled  foreign  tyrants.  Gufl:avus  Adolphus,  his  grandfon,  improved  on 
the  foundation  :  the  ad  of  affurance  which  he  delivered  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
nation  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  is  ftillpreferved.  That  prince  promifed  to  main- 
tain the  Lutheran  religion  ;  to  deliberate  ^with  the  ftates  on  the  alteration  to  be 
made  in  the  laws,  on  the  taxes  to  be  impofed,  on  the  political  alliances  to  be  form- 
ed, on  the  wars  to  be  undertaken,  and  on  the  treaties  of  peace  to  be  concluded. 
He  engaged,  befides,   to   preferve     to    the    four   orders,   their  privileges,   and 
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to  infliu^  no  punifliment,  but  after  a  legal  procefs.  The  long  ferles  of  bloody 
wars  rendered  military  fervices  neceflary  ;  and  they  were  rewarded  with  titles  of 
nobility  and  crown  lands.  This,  with  theunjuft  liberalities  of  Chriftian,  contribut- 
ed to  aggrandize  the  noble  order.  Charles  XI.  reclaimed  thofe  donations  with  too 
great  rigour  ;  but  with  a  wife  economy  appropriated  them  for  the  fupport  of  the 
army.  On  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  that  abfolute  fovereignty  which  had  fubfifted 
nearly  forty  years,  was  fucceeded  all  of  a  fudden,  and  too  rapidly,  by  a  liberty 
almoft  without  bounds. 

"  The  fupreme  power  was  now  in  the  heads  of  the  ftates,  who  altered  the  laws, 
declared  war,  made  peace,  concluded  alliances,  and  difpofed  of  the  army  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleafure.  They  likewife  impofed  taxes,  fixed  the  value  of  money, 
anembled  every  three  years,  whether  convoked  or  not,-  and  never  terminated  the 
diet  until  they  thought  proper.  The  fenate  was  refponfible  to  them  for  its  conduft  ; 
and  the  king  had  no  power  of  introducing  into  that  body,  but  one  of  the  three  fub- 
jedls  propofed  to  him.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  the  fovereign  but  the  exe- 
cutive power,  and  the  right  of  appointing  to  the  different  offices.  Both  thefe  pri- 
vileges were  abridged  at  the  diet  of  1756;  and  the  ftates  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to 
furnifh  the  fenate  with  a  royal  feal,  to  be  employed  whenever  the  king  fliould  re- 
fufe  to  fign. 

"  The  court,  however,  had  partifans  who  undertook  to  avenge  Its  caufe.  The 
count  Brahe,  the  firft  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  and  defcended  from  the  family 
of  Vafa,  the  count  Hord,  and  baron  Horn,  were  at  the  head  of  this  enter - 
prife.  Arms  were  colleded  ;  failors  had  been  engaged  ;  and  the  fignal  was  about 
to  be  given,  when  the  dates  received  information  of  their  defign.  Count  Hord 
betook  himfelf  to  flight  i  but  count  Brahe,  trufting  to  his  birth,  his  rank,  and  the 
remonftrances  of  the  court  ;  remained,  and  was  conduced  to  prifon.  All  thofe  who 
were  fufpeded  fhared  the  fame  fate.  Being  brought  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  the 
members  of  which  were  both  judges  and  accufers,  hatred  and  animosity  pronoun- 
ced the  fentence  of  death.  Count  Brahe,  baron  Horn,  and  three  others,  v/ere 
publickly  beheaded,  in  the  capital,  oppofite  to  the  church  of  Ridderholm,  while 
the  king's  guards  attended  to  preferve  good  order. 

'•Thus  did  the  party  of  the  hals^  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  manifeft  its  zeal 
for  liberty  more  fatal  than  ufeful  to  the  nation.  The  influence  of  the  king  was 
too  much  weakened,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  different  powers  had  difappeared  ; 
liberty  was  unacquainted  with  the  refl:raint  of  clear  and  permament  laws  ;  and  the 
intereft  of  the  people  were  not  concentered  in  one  focus,  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lie.  The  factions,  that  of  the  bals,  and  that  of  the  caps,  the  one  fupported  bv 
France,  and  the  other  by  England  and  Ruffia,  triumphed  in  turns,  according  to  the 
abilities  of  their  chiefs.  The  court  wavered  between  thefe  two  fa(flions,  neither 
of  which  favoured  it;  and  the  diets  were  like  theatres  in  which  oppofite  paflions 
contended.  During  thefe  debates,  diforder  prevailed  in  the,  adminifl:ration,  and  the 
national  virtues  loft  all  their  energy.  One  diet  overturned  what  another  had  wifely 
eftabliflied  ;  and  the  Swedes,  naturally  tradable,  honefl;,  and  loyal,  acquired  a 
fpirit  of  intrigue,  venality,  and  revolt." 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  when  Guftavus  III.  affumed  the  fceptre,  and 
the  next  year,  1772,  effeded  an  aftonifliing  revolution,  which  was  accomplifhed  in 
three  days,  and  without  a  drop  of  blood.  Opinions  are  widely  different  on  this  and 
fimilar  events,  but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
wearied  of  a  miferable  anarchy,  fighed  for  an  energetic  government ;  that  the 
greater  part  attached  to  monarchy  by  principle  or  habit,  had  great  confidence  in 
the  fplendid  abilities  and  virtues  of  Guftavus,  and  that  his  lenity  to  his  moft  im- 
placable foes  was  beyond  example. 
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The  conftitution  by  him  offered,  and  received  by  the  ftates,  who  were  afTembled 
at  the  time,  is  a  high-toned  monarchy,  but  not  at  all  abfolute.  The  ftates  retained 
the  exclu five  power  of  granting  fupplies.  Their  confent  is  neceftary  for  enafting 
or  abrogating  laws,  for  altering  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  for  making  offenfive 
war.  They  are  fole  truftees,  guarantees,  and  managers  of  the  national  bank.  They 
examine,  at  every  diet,  by  a  committee,  the  ftate  of  the  finances,  in  order,  (as  the 
50th  article  is  worded)  to  be  convinced,  that  the  public  money  has  been  expended 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Befides,  the  crown  has  few  means  of  corruption,  becaufe  the  principal  branches 
of  public  revenue  are  appropriated  to  permanent  objects  •,  and  becaufe  all  offices  both 
civil  and  military  (thofe  of  confidence  excepted^  are  held  during  good  behaviour. 

The  neceflity  of  a  ftrong  executive  power  to  defend  the  country  againft  a  league 
between  powerful  foes  and  formidable  malecontents,  prompted  the  diet  of  17 So  to 
make  the  follo\ying  alterations  in  the  conftitution.  Thekir.g  can  make  oft^enfive  war. 
The  fenate  is  aboliftied.  The  fupreme  tribunal  of  juftice,  where  the  king  prefides 
with  only  two  votes,  muft  confift  both  of  commoners  and  nobles.  Commoners  have 
an  equal  right  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  thofe  pri- 
vileged landed  eftates,  calledy^/ifnVr.  Thefe  articles,  with  others,  are  fet  forth  in  the 
a>fl  of  union  and  fafety. 

The  ftates  of  Sweden  are  reprefented  by  the  four  orders  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
burghers,  and  peafants,  (or,  more  properly,  yeomen.)  The  eldeft  fon  of  each  fa- 
mily fits  in  the  diet,  under  the  name  of  caput  familiae.  The  clergy  choofe  deputies 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parifties.  The  bifliops  and  other  prelates  fit  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  them,  and  have  only  fimple  votes.  The  burghers  of  the  refpedlive 
cities  and  towns  choofe  reprefentatives  in  proportion  to  population  and  wealth : 
thus,  Stockholm  has  ten.  The  freeholders  in  the  country  eledlin  a  fimilar  manner, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  refpeftive  diftridls. 

The  four  orders  have  feparate  houfes:  the  decifions  of  their  majorities  refpec- 
tively  form  their  votes  :  and  the  confent  of  three  houfes  decides  upon  all  affairs 
merely  national  •,  but  cannot  violate  the  conftitutional  rights  of  a  diftentient 
order. 

Political  interest.]  The  gigantic  power  of  Ruflia  is  a  formidable  neighbour 
to  Sweden.  It  may  attempt  acquifitions  in  Finland,  not  fo  much  for  extending  an 
immenfe  territory,  as  for  gaining  a  wider  fhore  on  the  Baltic.  It  may  alfo  take  ad- 
vantage of  thofe  difl'entions  fo  natural  in  free  ftates.  Yet  while  the  Swedes  pre- 
ferve  a  patriotic  union,  and  their  old  valour,  they  will  be  lafe  :  the  rocks  and  wa- 
ters of  the  frontiers  make  a  tolerable  barrier-,  and  in  cafe  of  need,  the  regular 
army  would  be  aided  by  an  hundred  thoufand  militia.  Since  Denmark  has  no 
farther  hope  of  recovering  its  loft  prbvinces,  its  true  intereft  is  a  good  neighbour- 
fhip. 

As  a  maritime  power,  Sweden  will  fupportits  commercial  independence,  Oa 
this  principle,  it  formed,  m  concert  with  Ruffia  and  Denmark,  the  armed  neutrality 
in  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  united  States  of  America.  Its  occafi- 
onal  treaties  with  diftant  powers,  will  principally  have  in  view  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  the  north  :  this  accounts  for  its  connexion  \Vith  the 
Ottoman  empire,  as  the  Afiatic  neighbour  of  Ruffia. 

History.]  The  ancient  Goths,  joined  with  other  northern  fwarms,  fubdued  the 
Roman  empire  in  Europe  :  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Goths  in  Italy,  lafted  fixty,  and 
that  of  the  Weft  Goths  in  Spain  three  hundred  years.  A  little  before  the  chriftian 
era,  Sigge,  afterwards  called  Oden,  from  the  north-eaft  of  Afia,  conquered  the  then 
inhabited  part  of  Sweden,  and  ereded  an  empire,  of  which  Upfala  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  political  and  hierarchic  feat.  The  provincial  governors  were,  however, 
Vol.  I.  X 
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generally  tributary  princes  ;  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  and  againft  the  up- 
per king  as  he  was  ftyled.  The  remoter  and  larger  provinces  were  not  incorporat- 
ed before  the  eleventh  century.  Birger  FarJ,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  founded 
Stockholm  in  1252.  Magnus,  a  fon  of  this  excellent  man,  eftablifhed  falutary  laws, 
retrained  the  pride  of  the  grandees,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  :  he  ac- 
quired the  furnamc  ofLadu/as,  (or  barn  lock)  becaufe  his  juft  and  vigorous  adminif- 
(ration  fecured  their  property. 

After  many  contefts  with  Denmark,  an  union  of  three  northern  crowns  was 
cffeifled  by  JVIargaret ;  but  her  fucceflbrs  treated  the  Swedes  with  injuftice,  and  of- 
ten with  cruelty  ;  being  frequently  aided  by  traitors  among  the  nobility,  and  the 
prelates,  whofe  wealth  and  power  had  become  exorbitant  in  the  progrefsof  chrif- 
tianity.  After  many  ftruggles  againft  combined  tyrants,  with  various  fuccefs,  the 
unfortunate  Swedes  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  flavery,  from  the  monfter  Chrif- 
tiaujWho  in  a  paroxyfni  of  rage  maffacred  two  hundred  of  the  principal  men  in  Stock- 
holm, Nov.  8,  1520. 

Guftavus  Vafa  efcaped  from  innumerable  dangers  into  the  mountains  of  Dalecar- 
lla,  aTid  by  his  perfuafive  eloquence,  roufed  the  patriotic  valour  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Supported  by  them  and  other  brave  Swedes,  who  flocked  to  his  banners,  he 
defeated  the  Danes,  and  expelled  them  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  "  For  this 
fervice  the  ftates  appointed  him  regent  in  1521,  and  king  in  1523.  ^  The  union 
of  Calmar  was  diflblved  forever,  and  Sweden  recovered  its  independence. 
The  new  monarch  preferved  the  fenate  and  the  four  orders,  whom  he  aflembled 
on  important  occafions.  He  diftinguiflied  his  reign  by  an  ardent  and  enlightened 
zeal  forthe  profperity  of  the  ftate.  Agriculture  and  commerce  began  to  flourifh, 
a  navy  was  formed,  and  public  {chools  were  opened  in  the  different  provinces, 
while  the  introducPcion  of  Lutheranifm  reprefTed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  in- 
creafed  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Intereft  and  ambition,  unable  to  gratify  their 
private  views  on  account  of  the  firmnefs  and  vigilance  of  the  king,  excited  new  re- 
volts ;  but  Guftavus  quelled  them  and  caufed  the  fceptre  to  be  declared  hereditary 
in  his  family,  in  1544.  He  died  in  1560,  and  left  behmd  him  the  reputation  of  a 
great  man. 

"  Guftavuswas  fucceeded  by  his  youngeft  fon,  Eric  XIV.  who  did  not  pofTe/s  the 
fame  qualities  as  his  father.  This  monarch  became  a  prey  to  a  brutal  kind  of  me- 
lancholy, which  occafioned  his  ruin.  His  brother  John  eafily  fupplanted  a  prince 
who  had  cmbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fubjedts,  and  who  was  confidered  as 
the  fcourge  of  the  kingdom.  Eric,  therefore,  was  depofed,  and  being  thrown  into 
prifon,  was  there  poifoned  by  order  of  John.  Such  are  the  dreadful  exceffes  to 
which  princes  may  be  hurried  by  politics  and  ambition.  John  had  married  Catha- 
rine Jagellon,  whom  he  loved  and  confulted.  This  princefs  had  great  influence  in 
the  council;  and  being  a  zealous  fupporter  of  the  catholic  religion,  which  fhe  pro- 
fefled,  flie  prevailed  upon  her  hufljand  to  render  Sweden  once  more  dependent  on 
the  holy  fee.  Lutheranifm,  however,  had  taken  too  deep  root  j  and  theefforts  which 
th  e  king  m.ade  to  defl:roy  it,  tended  only  to  eftablifti  it  the  more.  John  died  in 
1572,  very  little  regretted,  becaufe  he  was  unworthy  of  the  efteem  of  his  fubjefts. 
His  fon  Sigifmund,  already  king  of  Poland,  ought  to  have  fucceeded  him  ;  but 
he  confulted  the  Polifli  monks  too  much,  and  followed  their  advice  too  fcrupulouf- 
ly  :  the  Swedes  dreaded  the  civif  and  religious  yoke,  which  Poland  was  about 
to  impofe  on  them,  and  began  to  manifeft  their  fear.  Charles,  duke  of  Suderma- 
nia,  the  youngeft  of  Guftavus's  fons,  taking  advantage  of  the  difpofition  in  which 
the  people  then  were,  caufed  him'felf  to  be  eletfled  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Sigif- 
mund undertook  to  conquer  Sweden  j  but  the   duke  defeated  his  army,  and  after- 
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wards  mounted  the  throne.     The  reign  of  this  prince  was  fevere  and  pften  cruel. 
Charles  was  harfli,  fanguinary  and  violent  :  he  died  during  a  paroxifm  of  paflion,'* 

Guflavus  Adolphus  fucceeded  him  in  i6ii.  He  was  equally  great  in  peace  and 
war,  and  *'  (hewed  himfelf  a  model  for  heroes  and  kings.  At  this  period,  Sweden 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Denmark,  Ruflia,  and  Poland.  A  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  two  firft- of  thcfe  powers,  and  a  truce  with  the  latter;  but  immediately 
after,  glory  and  religion  conduced  Guftavus  Adolphus  to  Germany.  His  army 
though  not  nunierous,  was  brave,  inured  to  war,  v^cU  difciplined,  and  full  of 
confidence  in  their  chief.  Tilly  loft  his  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Leipfic,  which 
Guftavus  gained  in  163  i  ;  and  V/allenftein  was  defeated  at  Lutzen  the  year  follow- 
ing :  but  the  king  periftied  in  the  bloody  conteft  by  the  hand  of  a  traitor.  The 
proteftants  in  Germany  ftied  tears  for  their  protestor,  while  the  7e  Deum  was  chant- 
ed at  Rome." 

Chriftina  was  very  young  at  her  father's  death  •,  but  Oxenftierna  dire(51:ed  the 
Swedifti  aft'airs  in  Germany  with  fo  much  wifdom,  and  the  military  talents  of  Wei- 
mer,  Baner,  Horn,  Torftenfon,  and  Wrangel,  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  Sweden  ob- 
tained confiderable  acquifitions  by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  in  1648,  and  had  a 
principal  ftiare  in  fettling  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe.  Chriftina  had  a  romantic 
tafte  for  claifical  erudition  and  the  fine  arts,  but  flie  laviftied  the  public  treafury 
upon  favourites,  and  quitted  her  throne,  her  country,  and  her  religion  in  (654. 
Charles  Guftavus,  her  coufin,  became  her  fucceflbr.  His  reign  was  ftiort;  andfplen- 
didly  warlike.  "  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  having  difputed  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  Charles  marched  an  army  againft  him,  fought  a  battle  near  Warfaw, 
which  continued  three  days,  and  faw  the  haughty  Polanders  tremble  before  him. 
The  king  of  Denmark  in  the  mean  time  having  declared  war  againft  Sweden,  the 
conqueror  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Poland,  and  to  oppofe  a  new  enemy.  He  led 
his  fmall  army  acrofs  the  Lefler  Belt  on  the  ice,  took  poflefllon  of  the  greater  part 
of  Denmark,  and  in  1658  obtained  the  peace  of  Rofchild,  by  which  feveral  pro- 
vinces were  ceded  to  Sweden.  Alarmed  at  fuch  fignal  fuccefs,  all  the  northern 
powers  took  up  arms  againft  this  kingdom  ;  and  the  emperor,  Ruftia,  and  the 
eleftor  of  Brandenberg,  joined  its  enemies.  Charles,  however,  laid  fiege  to  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  being  repulfed,  death  foon  after  put  an  end  to  his  career.  He  died  fud- 
denly  in  1660,  at  Gottenburg,  where  he  wiftied  to  afiemble  theftates." 

His  fon  Charles  XI.  was  then  only  five  years  of  age.  The  regency  appointed  by 
the  ftates,  concluded  immediately  a  general  peace  atOliva.  This  king  had  a  fhort 
rupture  with  Brandenberg,  and  fought  feveral  battles  with  Denmark,  in  which, 
though  but  twenty  years  old,  he  difplayed  great  military  Ikill  and  prowefs.  He 
gained  the  affeftion  of  the  inferior  orders,  triumphed  over  the  nobility,  and  became 
abfolute  fovereign  in  1680.  Though  naturally  auft-ere  and  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
juftice  in  recovering  the  crown  lands  from  the  nobility,  he  was  wife,  economical, 
fond  of  peace,  and  very  aftive  :  he  promoted  induftry  and  commerce,  reformed 
the  laws,  placed  the  military  fyftem  in  excellent  order,  and  made  his  kino^dom  very 
refpe<5table  in  the  balance  of  E^irope. 

He  died  in  1697,  and  vvas  fucceeded  by  his  minor  (on,  the  ambitious  Charles  XII. 
The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is  better  known  than  that  of  this  deftroyer.  His  father's  will 
had  fixed  the  age  of  his  majority  to  eighteen  ;  but  it  was  fet  afide  for  an  earlier  date 
by  the  management  of  count  Piper,  who  became  his  firft  minifter.  Soon  after  his 
acccftion,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  againft  him,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion  they  had  of  his 
youth  and  abilities.  He  oppofed  them  all  •,  and  befieging  Copenhagen,  he  dilated 
the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Danifti  majefty,  by  which  the  duke  of  Holftein  was 
re-efxabliftied  in  his  dominions.  The  czar  Peter  was  at  this  time  ravaging  Tngria,  at 
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the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  had  befieged  Narva.  The  army  of  Charles  did  not 
exceed  20,000  men  -,  butfuch  was  his  impatience,  that  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
8000,  entirely  routed  the  main  body  of  the  Ruffians^  and  raifed  the  fiege.  Such 
were  his  fucceffes,  and  fo  numerous  his  prifoners,  that  the  Russians  attributed  his 
aflions  to  necromancy.  Charles  from  thence  marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  war- 
like achievements  equalled  thofe  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  He  dethroned  Auguftus, 
king  of  Poland;  raifed  Staniflaus  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1705;  and  was 
courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, in  the  name  of  queen  Anne,  amidft  the  full  career  of  her  fuccefles  againft 
France.  But  he  loft,  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  1709,  which  he  fought  in  his  march 
to  dethrone  the  czar,  more  than  all  he  had  gained  by  his  vidories.  His  brave  army 
was  ruined,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks  at  Bender.  His  ac- 
tions there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  with  300  Swedes  againft  30,000  Turks 
prove  him  to  have  been  worfe  than  frantic.  The  Turks  afterwards  found  it  con- 
venient for  their  affairs  to  fet  him  at  liberty.  After  his  return  to  his  dominions,  he 
profecuted  his  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  (hot,  at  the 
fiege  of  Fredericfhall,  in  Norway,  in  17 18,  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty-fix 
years  of  age.  Ifhas  been  fuppofed,  that  Charles  was  not  in  reality  killed  by  a  fhot 
from  the  walls  of  Fredericftiall,  but  by  a  piftol*,  from  one  of  thofe  about  him. 
Charles  was  temperate,  fober,  chafte,  and  faithful  in  his  promifes,  but  his  obftina- 
cy  and  want  of  prudence  were  fatal  to  Sweden. 

When  theftates  afTembled,  they  decreed  the  crown  to  his  fifter  Ulrica  Eleonora, 
on  condition  of  renouncing  the  fovereignty  •,  but  by  her  requeft,  transferred  it  to  her 
husband  Frederic,  landgrave  of  Hefle  Caffel,  who  renounced  feveral  more  of  the 
royal  prerogatives.  In  172 1,  a  general  peace  was  obtained  by  ceding  Livonia, 
Ingria,  Eftonia,  with  parts  of  Finland  and  Carelia,  to  Ruflia  •,  Bremen  and  Verdun  to 
Hanover  ,  part  of  Pomeraniato  Pruflia;  and  fubmitting  to  the  general  duties  of 
the  found  exadled  by  Denmark.  Sweden  had  begun  to  repair  thefe  lofles  by  the 
arts  of  peace,  when  party-fpirit,  roufed  by  national  antipathy  and  French  intrigues, 
caufed  the  unfortunate  war  with  Ruffia  in  1741,  by  which  another  part  of  Finland 
was  loft. 

On  the  death  of  Frederic  in  17 51,  Adolphus  Frederic  mounted  the  throne,  with 
Louifa  Ulrica  of  Pruflia.  In  1756,  Sweden  was  again,  by  the  ruling  fadtion,  made 
a  party  of  the  league  againft  Pruffia  •,  and  was  obliged  to  make  peace  in  1762,  after 
great  expenfe,  and  lofs  of  troops  by  ficknefs.  Adolphus  died  fuddenly  in  1771.  He 
was  a  pattern  of  domeftic  virtues,  but  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  ruling  between  turbu- 
lent  parties. 

Guftavus  III.  his  fon,  with  indefatigable  care,  carried  a  reforming  hand  through 
all  the  departments  of  public  adminiftration  :  the  civil  and  criminal  code  were  effsn- 
tially  improved  •,  and  judges  were  taught,  by  exemplary  corredlions,  to  refpedt  the 
rights  of  the  loweft  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  army  was  difciplined  and  better  pro- 
vided for  :  the  navy  rofe  from  its  long  decay  :  paper  was  changed  into  folid  coin  : 
the  nation  recovered  its  independence  and  reputation.  By  frequent,  and  often  un- 
expefted  vifits  through  his  extenftve  country,  he  could  fee,  hear,  and  feel  its  wants. 
His  leifure  hours  were  not  wafted  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  or  in  the  ferocious  chafe,  but 
employed  in  cultivating  the  belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts ;  of  which  he  was  a 
connoiffeur,  and  a  liberal  patron.  All  this,  with  graceful  manners,  and  an  amiable 
affability,   made  him  for  feveral  years  excedingly   popular.     But  clouds  began  to 

*  The  reader,  whe  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  argu-  rative,  will  be  highly  gratified  by  consulting  Coxe's 
ments  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  which  could  not  travels  into  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
with  propriety  be  given  in  detail  in  this  concise  nar-     4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  351 — 363. 
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obfcure  this  bright  horizon  of  Sweden.  Some  difcontent  arofe  among  the  people 
from  the  monopoly  of  the  domeftic  diftilleries,  which  the  king  aflumed,  A  dc- 
fire  of  reftiaining  the  pernicious  excefs  in  fpiritous  liquors,  and  of  increailng  the 
public  revenue,  induced  him  to  adopt  a  meafure  which  infringed  perfonal  right?, 
and  did  not  in  ptadice  prove  beneficial.  He  liftened,  however,  to  the  public  mur- 
murs, and  reltored  the  unlimited  freedom  of  private  flills,  on  condition  of  a  tern* 
porary  and  very  moderate  tribute  in  grain  •,  to  which  he  obtained  the  people's  free 
confent  by  commiflioncrs  in  the  feveral  counties.  The  nobility,,  whofe  political 
weight  (as  being  hereditary)  v/as  mod  lefTened  by  the  revolution,  were  irritated 
afrefh  in  the  diet  of  177S,  by  the  king's  reviving  the  ancient  divifion  of  their  houfc 
into  clafies  -,  according  to  w-hich,  every  individual  was  to  vote  within  his  clafs,  and 
the  plurality  of  clafies  to  conftitute  the  vote  of  the  houfe.  During  the  diet  of  1786, 
a  decided  oppofition  was  formed.  Of  the  four  propofitions  offered  by  the  king,  that 
only  of  a  fund  for  public  granaries  was  accepted  :  the  dates  were  fo  economical,  that 
they  woutd  not  even  relieve  their  fellow- citizens  who  worked  the  copper  mines, 
with  loans,  as  had  formerly  been  the  pradice,. 

The  war  with  RufTia,  which  broke  out  foon  after,  ripened  thefe  feeds  of  dif. 
cord.  The  campaign  was  no  fooner  opened  in  Finland,  than  a  great  part  of  the 
officers  refufed  to  ferve,  under  pretence  that  Sweden  had  not  been  attacked  j  and 
entered  into  a  negociaticn  with  the  court  of  Russia.  "  The  king,  finding  that  he 
could  not  depend  upon  his  troops,  quitted  Finland,  and  having  traverfed  feveral  of 
the  northern  and  weftern  provinces  of  Sweden,  harangued  the  Dalecarlians  on  the 
fame  fpot  where  Guftavus  I.  addrefled  them  when  he  had  recourfe  to  their  valour 
to  deliver  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Thefe  brave  mountaineers  ofi-'ered  to 
raife,  at  their  own  expence,  a  body  of  troops  whom  his  majedy  might  difpofe  of  as 
he  thought  proper.  Every  heart  was  touched  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Swediili 
monarch  ;  and  the  people  every  where  declared  in  his  favour.  Setting  out  for 
Gottenburg,  he  arrived  there  when  the  Danes  were  about  to  befiege  it ;  but  his 
prefence  revived  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  projecft  of  the  enemy  mif- 
carried.  In  the  mean  while,  the  troops  who  remained  at  Stockholm,  had  orders  to 
march. towards  Gottenburg-,  and  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  cadle,  and  the 
royal  family,  was  entrudcd  to  the  care  of  the  citizens."  A  truce  and  a  final  peace 
in  the  next  fpring  was  effe(5bed  with  Denmark,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pruffian 
and  Britifii  minifters. 

The  diet  met  on  the26th  of  January,  1789,  The  three  orders  manifeded  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  king  •,  but  a  great  majority  of  the  nobles  behaved  with  infolent  ob- 
ftinacy.  On  the  1 7th  of  February,  the  four  orders  were  convoked  in  the- hall  of  the 
dates  and  the  king  delivered  a  difcourfe  full  of  energy:  he  lamented,  that  a  ty- 
rannic aridocracy,  which  he  had  crudied  in  1772,  diould  again  threaten  dedrudli- 
on  to  Sweden  ;  drew  a  lively  contrad  between  the  fidelity  of  the  inferior  orders,- 
who  fupportcd  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  the  treacherous  ingratitude 
of  thofe  nobles,  who,  forgetful  of  their  country's  kindnefs,  and  his  peculiar'favoursv 
bafely  endeavoured  to  humble  the  monarch  by  ruining  the  nation  •,  he  knew  thofe 
who  widied  to  fee  a  Ruffian  envoy  dilating  the  terms  of  peace  in  Stockholm  ;  but 
was  determined  rather  to  peridi  than  fign  one  article  ofFenfive  to  Swedidi  honour  v 
he  vowed  that  thofe  radi  hands  which  attempted  his  father's  crown,  fhould  never 
wred  from  him  that  fceptre  which  he  had  inherited  from  Gudavus  Adolphus,  and 
which  he  would  tranfmit,  if  not  equally  fplendid,  yet  pure  to  his  fucceflbr  on  the 
Swedifii  throne  ;  finally,  he  warned  them  of  that  punifhment  from  God  and  their 
country,  which  a  wicked  perfeverance  would  provoke.  The  nobles  perfiding  ia 
their  oppofition,  and  the  other  orders  having,  by  a  formal  deputation,  petitioned 
the  king  to  take  effedual  meafures  for  the  public  fafetv,  orders  where  given,  on  the; 
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20th,  to  arreft  fourteen  of  the  principal  nobles  -,  among  them  count  Ferfen,  who, 
before  the  revolution,  had  long  been  the  chief  of  the  fa6tion,  ftyled  the  Hats  :  they 
were  confined  in  the  palace  of  Frederickfhof,  till  the  clofe  of  the  diet  in  the  follow- 
ing March,  but  well  accomodated. 

After  this  the  ad  of  union  and  fafety  was  ratified  by  the  king  and  the  three  or- 
ders -,  but  the  houfe  of  nobles  refufed  their  afTent,  pretending  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  conftitution,  and  of  their  privileges. 

The  war  having  now  received  the  national  fanftion,  was  carried  on  with  vigour. 
Mod  of  the  officers  returned  to  their  duty  ;  patriotic  aids  were  colleded  over  the 
whole  country,^  and  refpedtable  bodies  of  volunteers  prepared  for  emergencies. 
The  fuccefs  did  not,  however,  correfpond  with  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Swedes, 
from  the  following  caufes.  The  Ruffians,  numerous,  hardy,  warlike,  and  well 
difciplined,  fought  under  ikilful  commanders:  the  Swediffi  ftores  of  provifion  and 
ammunition  were  at  firft deficient  through  the  negleft  of  thofe  concerned:  great 
opportunities  were  loft  by  the  defedion  of  the  officers,  and  by  the  precarious  de- 
pendence on  fome  afterwards.  The  principal  advantage  was,  a  recovery  of  military 
reputation,  which  had  fuffered  in  the  former  war  of  1742.  A  very  fevere  adion 
happened  in  the  month  of  July,  1788,  between  the  two  grand  fleets  (in  the  gulph 
of  Finland,)  the  Swedifli,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  and  the  Ruf- 
fian, by.  admiral  Greig  :  both  admirals  were  applauded  by  their  fovereigns  -, 
great  flaughter  took  place  on  both  fides  ;  each  took  one  ffiip  from  the  other  ;  and  the 
Ruffians  had  one  funk  :  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Of  the  engagement  in  1789, 
the  moft  remarkable  was  one  in  which  the  king  defeated  a  large  detachment  of 
the  Russian  army.  In  1790,  the  duke  attacked  the  ftrong  harbour  of  Revel,  in  which 
were  nine  or  ten  Russian  men  of  war,  but  loft  two  of  his  ftiips.  He  then  joined  the 
king  who  had  with  the  galley  fleet  gone  up  into  the  bay  of  Wibourg.  The  whole 
Russian  fleet  came  to  lock  them  in  •,  the  Swedes  with  great  bravery  forced  their 
way  back,  but  loft  fix  or  ftvcn  fliips  of  the  line,  two  by  catching  fire  from  the 
ketches  fentto  burn  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  others  by  ftanding  on  the  fandbanks 
in  that  narrow  pafs.  This  critical  misfortune  could  not  be  repaired  without  a  ftroke 
of  decifive  boldnefs  :  he  therefore  with  his  fhore  fleet  attacked  that  of  Russia-  under 
count  Naflau  :  a  dreadful  battle  enfued,  and  continued,  with  a  ftiort  paufe  at  mid- 
night, tor  twenty-four  hours.  TheSwedifti  took  or  deftroyed  about  forty  vefTels,  of 
galleys,  xebecs,  brigantines,  and  fmall  frigates,  carrying  among  them  600  cannon  ; 
and  made  fix  or  (tven.  thoufand  prifoners.  The  king  expofed  himfelf  during  the 
whole  acftion  with  the  greateft  intrepidity,  going  a  conftant  round  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous fcenes.  This  memorable  vidory  was  obtained  on  the  firft  of  Auguft  in 
Svenfkfund,  and  procured  an  immediate  peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  1792,  a  diet  was  held  at  Gefle,  of  which  the  principal  ob- 
jecfl  was  to  reftore  the  national  finances,  much  deranged  by  the  war.  The  three 
orders  were  as  ufual,  cornplaifant ;  but  a  majority  of  the  nobles  difplayed  the  old 
ipirit. 

After  the  diet,  the  king  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  foon  fell  a  vidim  to  an 
atrocious  confpiracy,  the  extent  and  whole  defign  of  which,  is  not  known  ;  but  fe- 
veral  particulars  are  authenticated  by  the  ads  of  the  judicial  procefs.  Fifteen  of 
twenty  perfons  were  convided  ;  moft  of  them  noblemen  :  the  principal  adors  were 
baron  Beilke,  who  poifoned  himfelf  •,  the  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  the  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Liljehorn,  and  captaiif  Ankarftorm.  This  laft  was  the  aiTassin  :  he 
Ihot  the  king  with  a  piftol  charged  with  flugs  and  nails,  at  a  mafquerade,  on  the 
night  of  the  fixteenth  of  March. 

Guftavus  bore  this  cataftrophe  with  his  ufual  fortitude  •,  and,  under  agonizing 
pains,  preferved  that  ferenity  and  ftrengthof  mind  neceflary  for  making  his  laft 
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difpofition?.  He  alfo  took  a  folemn  promiCe  from  his  brother,  to  treat  his  murder- 
ers with  all  possible  lenity,"  and  not  by  any  means  to  give  up  more  than  one  to  capi- 
tal juftice.  He  exprefTed  exemplary  Tentiments  of  devotion  •,  comforted  his  difcon- 
folate  friends  ;  and  after  the  laft  valedidion  to  the  queen  and  prince,  died  on  the 
19th  of  the  fame  month. 

The  talents  and  virtuRs  of  Guftavus  arQ  univ^rfally  acknowledged.  His  politicaJ 
conduifl  can  be  fairly  judged  only  by  thofe  who  know  the  affairs  of  Sweden.  It  is 
certain,  that  his  death  caufed  a  general  grief;  that  the  common  people  regard  him 
as  a  martyr  in  vindication  oftheir  rights  ;  that  many  diftinguifhed  noblemen  were 
his  confidential  friends  •,  and  thatfeveral  of  that  order  whofe  oppofition  was  manly 
and  fpirited,   would  have  defended  him  with  their  blood.* 

Guftavus  III.  was  born  the  24th  of  January,  17465  fucceeded  his  father  in  1771, 
was  married  to  Sophia  Magdalena,  princefs  of  Denmark,  the  4th  of  November  1766. 
Their  only  heir,  Guftavus  Adolphus,  now  minor  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  No- 
vember 177  B.  He  received  an  excellent  education  under  the  king's  dir^dion  ;  of 
which  he  gave  early  proofs  on  his  examination  before  theftates,,at  the  diet  of  1786  : 
it  will  be  completed  under  his  uncle. 

Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  appointed  by  the  late  king,  his  brother,  regent  of 
Sweden,  was  born  1748.  His  adminiftration  has  been  perfe<51:ly  worthy  of  the 
high  truft  repofed  in  him.  His  military  virtues  were  feen  in  the  laft  war  :  an  anec- 
dote relating  to  this  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  adion  with  admiral  Greig,  his  ftiip 
was  for  fome  time  furrounded  by  three  of  the  largeft  Ruffian  fhips  ;  feme  of  his  peo- 
ple making  a  motion  to  ftrike,  he  faid,  "  No  •,  I  had  rather  be  blown  up  than  ta- 
ken prifoner  -,  and  fnatching  the  match  from  one  of  the  gunners,  took  his  ftation  by 
the  powder-magazine. 

Name,  arms,  and  king's  titles.]  The  Swedifh  name  of  the  country  is  Sve- 
rjge,  or  Swea  Rike.  "  The  arms  of  Sweden  are  a  fhield,  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, and  having  a  fmall  ftiield  over  it.  The  firft  and  fecond  compartments  con- 
tain three  rivers,  which  a  lion  v/iih  a  golden  crown  is  endeavouring  to  pafs  ;  the 
other  two  compartments  contain  two  gold  crowns,  which  belong  properly  to-Swe- 
den  :    the  lion  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Gothland." 

The  king's  titles  are,  king  of  Sweden,  of  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals,  heir  of 
Norway,  &c. 

Orders  of  knighthood  are  :  that  of  Seraphim,  confined  to  princes,  and  thofe  who 
by  extraordinary  fervices,  rife  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate  ;  of  the  polar  ftar,  appro- 
priated to  civil  merit ;  of  the  fword,  for  military  ;  and  of  Vafa,  inftituted  by  the 
late  king  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  commerce. — Its  emblem  is 
a  Iheaf. 

*  The  title  is  now  the  only  distinf^ion  between  the  noWes  and  commoneri  :   all  civil  rights  are  conimou :    the  order 
of  nooks  have  only  ofie  voice  of  :hs  four  ia  legislation. 
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MUSCOVY,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in  EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

Situation  and  extent  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  Europe. 


Length     i  500  miles. 
Breadth     i  100 
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98  and  140  deg.  Eaft  longitude  from  Phi!. 
47  and  72  North  latitude,. 


Divisions 
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CCORDING  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of  this  might/ 
AND  NAME.  \  _/^  ]^empii e,  it  confifts  ot  forty-two  provinces  or  governments^ 
which  are  comprehended  again  under  nineteen  general  governments.*  Carelis;.  Ef- 
tonia,  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland,  were  conquered  from  Sweden-,  the 
Crimea,  or  Crim  Tartar^,  anciently  the  Taiirica  Cherfonefus,  a  peninfula  in  the 
Euxine  fea,  was  fubjedl  to  Turks  formerly,  but  added,  in  the  year  1783,  to  the 
Russian  empire,  with  the  ifle  of  Taman,  and  part  of  Cuban;  alfo  the  duchy  of 
Courland,   and  a  great  part  of  Lithuania;  in  Poland. 

The  following  table  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  Russian  empire,  properly  fo  called, 
cr  Russia  in  Europe,  with  its  acquifitions  from  Sweden  in  the  prefent  century  •,  and 
alfo  the  Russian  empire  in  its  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  for  we  muft  alfo  include  all 
the  acquifitions  in  Tartary,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia  ;  the  whole  compre- 
hending the  notthern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  ftretching  from  the  Baltic  and 
Sweden  on  the  weft,  to  Kamtfchatka  and  the  eaftern  ocean  •,  and  on  the  north, 
from  the  frozen  ocean  to  the  forty-feventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  Great 
Tartary,    Chinefe  Tartary,  and  fome  unknown  regions  in  Afia. 

The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Russia,  or  the  Russias,  is  of  an 
extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  greater  than  the  Rom.an  empire 
in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fubdued  by  Alexander,  or  hot];! 
put  together,  as  may  be  feen  by  turning  to  the  table  in  the  introdudion,  to  which. 
we  may  add  the  authority  of  Voltaire. 
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divided  into  thirty-one  provinces,  viz. 
fi;.  Bulgar, 
18.  Kafan, 
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f27.  Livonia, 
I  28.  Smolenfko, 
<{  29.  Zernigof, 
I  30.  Seeffk, 

(^31.  Ukraine,  or  country  of  the 
Old  Coflacs. 


Mr.  Tooke,  chaplain  to  the  Brltifh  factory  at  Petersburg,   has  enumerated  the 
following  nations,  as  comprehended  in  this  great  empire  : 


The  Mongouls, 
The  Kalmucs, 
The  Tartars, 
The  Samoides, 
The  Oftiachs, 
The  Burattians, 
The  Jakuttians, 
The  Tungufians, 
The  Voguls, 
The  Laplanders, 
The  Finns, 
The  Lettonians, 
The  Eftonians, 
The  LieiFs, 
The  Ingrians, 
The  TfcheremifTe?, 


The  Tfchouwasches, 
The  Mordvines, 
The  Votiacks, 
The  Terptyaireis, 
The  Tartars  of  Kafan  and 

Orenburg, 
The  Tartars  of  Tobolflc, 
The  Tartars  of  Tomflc, 
The  Nogayan  Tartars, 
The  Tartars  of  the  Ob, 
The  Tfchoulym  Tartars 
The  Katfchintz  Tartars, 
The  Teleutes, 
The  Abinzes, 
The  BiryoufTes, 


The  Kurilians, 

The  Kiftim  and  Tulibert 

Tartars, 
The  Vergho  Tomfkoi 

Tartars, 
The  Sayan  Tartars, 
The  Touralinzes, 
The  Bougharians, 
The  Bafchkirians, 
The  Meftfcheraiks, 
The  Barabinzes, 
The  Kirkguifians, 
The  Beltirians, 
The  Yakoutes 
The  Kamtfhatkadales. 


The  CofTacs, 

and  various  others  •,   butfome  of  which  mud  be  con/idered  rather   as   diftlndt   tribes 
than  as  diftinft  nations. 

As  to  the  names  of  Ruflia  and  Muscovy,  by  which  this  empire  is  arbitrarily  called, 
they  probably  are  owing  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Ruffi,  or  Boruffi,  and  the 
river  Mofca,  upon  which  the  ancient  capital  Mofcow  was  built. 

Climate,  soil,  productions,  vege-  7  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  or 
^  tables,  mines,  and  minerals.  5  Muscovy,  the  longeft  day  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  whereas  in  the  moft  northern,  the  fun  is  feen  in  fum- 
mer  two  months  above  the  horizon.  The  reader  from  this  will  naturally  conclude, 
that  there  is  in  Mufcovy  a  great  deverfity  of  foil,  as  well  as  climate,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  are  to  be  feen  and  felt  in  this  vaft  empire. 

The  feverity  of  the  climate  in  Russia,  properly  fo  called,  is  very  great.  Dr.  Joha 
Glen  King,  who  refided  eleven  years  in  Russia,  obferves,  that  the  cold  in  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  is,  during  the  months  of   December,    January,  and 
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February,  ufually  from  8  to  15  or  20  degrees  below  o ;  that  is,  from  40  to  52  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  -,  though  commonly,  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  it 
is  for  a  week  or  ten  days  fome  degrees  lower.  "  It  is  difficult,  "  fays  Dr.  King,  "  for 
an  inhabitant  of  our  temperate  climate  to  have  any  idea  of  cold  fo  intenfe  •,  when  a 
perfon  walks  out  in  that  fevere  weather,  the  cold  makes  the  eyes  water,  and  that  wa- 
ter freezing  hangs  in  little  icicles  on  the  eye-lafhes.  As  the  peafants  ufually  wear 
their  ^  beards,  you  may  fee  them  hanging  at  the  chin  like  a  folid  lump  of  ice  ;  but, 
even  in  that  ftate,  the  beard  is  found  very  ufeful  in  proteding  the  glands  of  the 
throat :  and  the  foldiers,  who  do  not  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief under  the  chin  to  fupply  their  place.  All  parts  of  the  face  which  are 
expofed,  are  liable  to  be  frozen :  though  it  has  been  often  obferved,  that  the  perfon 
himfelf  does  not  know  when  the  freezing  begins  •,  but  is  commonly  toldof  it  by  thofe 
who  meet  him,  and  who  call  out  to  him  to  rub  his  face  with  fnow,  the  ufual  way  to 
thaw  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  part,  which  has  once  been  frozen,  is  ever 
after  moil  liable  to  be  frozen  again.  In  fome  very  fevere  winters,  fparrows,  thou  gh 
a  hardy  fpecies  of  birds,  have  been  feen  quite  numbed  by  the  intenfe  cold,  and 
unable  to  fly  :  and  drivers,  when  fitting  on  their  loaded  carriages,  have  fometimes 
been  found  frozen  to  death  in  that  pofture.  When  the  thermometer  has  fiood  at 
25  degrees  below  o,  boiling  water,  thrown  up  in  the  air  by  an  engine,  fo  as  to  fpread, 
has  fallen  down  perfedly  dry,  formed  into  ice.  A  pint  bottle  of  common  water  was 
found  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of  ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A  bottle  of  ftrong 
ale  has  alfo  been  found  frozen  in  an  hour  and  a  half:  but  in  this  fubftance  there 
was  about  a  tea- cup  full  in  the  mjddle  unfrozen,  which  was  as  ftrong  and  inflam- 
mable as  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine.  But  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  cold  ia 
RufTia,  the  inhabitants  have  fuch  various  means  to  guard  againft  it,  that  they  fuff^er 
much  lefs  than  might  be  expeded.  The  houfes  of  perfons  in  tolerable  circumftan- 
ces  are  fo  well  protected,  both  without  doors  and  within,  that  they  are  feldom  heard 
to  complain  of  cold.  The  method  of  warming  the  houfes  in  Russia  is  by  an  oven 
conftructed  with  feveral  flues  ;  and  the  country  abounds  with  wood,  which  is  the 
common  fuel.  Thefe  ovens  confume  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  wood  than  might 
be  Imagined,  and  yet  they  ferve  at  the  fame  time  for  the  common  people  to  drefs 
their  food.  They  put  a  very  moderate  faggot  into  them,  and  fuffer  it  to  burn  only 
till  the  thickeft  black  fmoke  is  evaporated  •,  they  then  (hut  down  the  chimney  to 
retain  all  the  reft  of  the  heat  in  the  chamber;  by  this  method  the  chamber  keeps 
its  heat  24  hours,  and  is  commonly  (o  warm,  that  they  fit  with  very  little  covering, 
efpecially  children,  who  are  ufually  in  their  Ihlrts.  The  windows  of  the  huts  of  the 
poor,  are  very  fma!l,  that  as  little  cold  may  be  admitted  as  possible  :  in  the  houfes  of 
perfons  of  condition,  the  windows  are  caulked  up  againft  winter,  and  commonly 
have  double  glafs  frames.  They  can  regulate  the  warmth  in  their  apartments  by  a 
thermometer,  with  great  exadnefs,  opening  and  fliutting  the  flues  to  increafe  or  di- 
minifli  the  heat.  When  the  Ruffians  go  out,  they  are  clothed  fo  warmly,  that  they 
almoft  bid  defiance  to  froft  and  fnow  •,  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  wind  is  feldom 
violent  in  the  winter ;  but  when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  is  excedingly 
piercing." 

One  advantage  which  the  Russians  derive  from  the  feverity  of  their  climate,  is, 
the  preferving  proviflons  by  the  froft.  Good  houfewives,  as  foon  as  the  froft  fets 
in  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  Odober,  kill  their  poultry,  and  keep  them  in 
tubs  packed  up  with  a  layer  of  fnow  between  them,  and  then  take  them  out  for  ufe 
as  occafion  requires  :  by  this  means,  they  fave  the  nouriftiment  of  the  animal  for 
feveral  months.  Veal  frozen  at  Archangel,  and  brought  to  Petersburg,  830  miles, 
is  efteemed  the  fineft  they  have  ;  nor  can  it  be  diftinguiftied  at  the  table  from  what 
js  freih  killed,  being  equally  juicy.     The  markets  in  Petersburg  are  thus,  fupplied 
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in  winter  with  all  manner  of  provifions,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  vroiild  otherwife  be 
pofTible  V  and  it  is  curious  to  fee  the  vaft  ftacks  of  whole  hogs,  fheep,  fifh,  and  other 
animals,  which  are  piled  up  in  the  markets  for  fale.  The  method  of  thawing  frozen 
provifions  in  Russia,  is  by  immerging  them  in  cold  water  :  for  when  the  operation 
of  thawing  them  is  effefted  by  heat,  it  feems  to  occafion  a  violent  fermentation,  and 
almoft  a  fudden  putrefadion  •,  but  when  produced  by  cold  water,  the  ice  feems  to 
be  attracted  out  of  the  body,  and  forms  a  tranfparent  incruftation  round  it.  If  a 
cabbage,  which  is  thoroughly  frozen,  be  thawed  by  cold  water,  it  is  as  frefh  as  if 
juft  gathered  out  of  the  garden  ,  but  if  it  be  thawed  by  fire  or  hot  v/ater,  it  becomes 
fo  rancid  and  ilrong  that  it  cannot  be  eaten. 

The  quicknefs  of  vegetation  in  Russia  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  in  Scandinavia, 
or  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  fnow  is  the  natural  manure  of  Russia,  where  grain 
grows  in  plenty,  near  Poland,  and  in  the  warmer  provinces.  The  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  are  miferably  fed  ;  the  foil  produces  incredible  numbers  ofmufh- 
rooms  for  their  fubfiflence  ;  and  in  feme  places,  befides  oaks  and  firs,  Russia  yields 
rhubarb,  flax,  hsmp,  pafture  for  cattle,  wax,  honey,  rice,  and  melons.  The  boors 
are  particularly  careful  in  the  cultivation  of  honey,  which  yields  them  plenty  of 
metheglin,  their  ordinary  drink  ;  they  likewife  extrafl  a  fpirit  from  rye,  which  they 
prefer  to  brandy. 

That  a  great  part  of  Russia  was  populous  in  former  days,  is  not  to  be  difputed  ?- 
though  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  inhabitants,  till  lately,  were  little  acquainted 
with  agriculture  •,  and  fupplied  the  place  of  bread,  as  fome  inhabitants  of  Scandina- 
via do  now,  with  a  kind  of  faw-dufl-  and  a  preparation  of  fifh  bones,.  Peter  the 
great,  andhis  fucceflbrs,  down  to  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  been  at  incredible  pains 
to  introduce  agriculture  into  their  dominions  ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not  every 
where  proper  for  corn,  yet  its  fertility  in  fome  provinces  bids  fair  to  make  grain  as 
common  in  Russia,  as  it  is  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  eafy  commu- 
nication, hy  means  of  rivers,  which  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire  have  with  each 
ether,  ferves  to  fupply  one  province  with  thofe  produds  in  which  another  may  be 
deficient.  As  to  mines  and  minerals,  they  are  as  plentiful  in  Russia  as  in  Scandina- 
via ;  and  the  people  are  daily  improving  In  working  them.  Mountains  of  rich  iron  ore 
are  found  in  fome  places,  moft  of  which  produce  the  load-flone,  and  yield  from 
50  to  70  per  cent,  Rich  filver  and  copper  mines  are  found  on  the  confines  of 
Siberia. 

Mountains,  rivers,  forests, "I  Russia  is,  in  general,  aflat,  level  country,  ex- 
AND  FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J  cept  towards  the  north,  where  lie  the  Zimno- 
poias  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes  Riphasi  of  the  ancients,  now  cal- 
led the  Girdle  of  the  earth.  On  the  wefl:ern  fide  of  the  Dnieper,  comes  in  part  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  Mount  Cauca- 
fus  borders  a  range  of  vafi:  plains  extending  to  the  Sea  of  Oral.  And  here  we  may 
obferve  that  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  one  fliall  hardly  meet  with  a  mountain  on 
the  road  through  Independent  Tvtary  •,  and  from  Petersburg  to  the  north  part  of 
France,  by  the  road  of  Dantzic,  Hamburg,  and  Amfterdam,  we  fcarcely  can  per- 
ceive the  fmalleft  hill. 

The  mofl;  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga,  running  eaft  and  fouth, 
which,  after  traversing  the  grcateft  part  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding  a  courfe  of  3000 
Englifli  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea  :  it  is  reckoned  the  largefl,  and 
one  of  the  moft  fertile  rivers  of  Europe,  produces  many  kinds  offifli,  and  fertilizes 
the  lands  on  each  fide  with  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  In  this  long  courfe,  there 
is  notonecataradl  to  interrupt  the  navigation  •,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the 
mouth,  the  river  multiplies  its  number  of  ifles,  and  divides  itfelf  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  arms  than  any  known  river  in.the  world  :  all  thefe  arms  divide  themfelves  into 
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others  ftill  lefs,  which  join  and  meet  again  ;  fo  that  the  Wolga  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Cafpian  fea  by  more  than  70  mouths.  By  means  of  this  noble  river,  the  city  of 
Mofcow  prefervesa  communication,  not  only  with  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Russia, 
but  even  with  Pcrfia,  Georgia,  Tartary  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caf- 
pain  fea.  The  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  divides  the  eaftern  part  of  Ruffia  from  Afia, 
in  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  comes  fo  near  the  Wolga,  that  the  late  czar  intended 
to  have  cut  a  communication  between  them  by  means  of  a  canal :  all  this  grand  pro- 
jedl  was  defeated  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  This  river,  exclufive  of  its  wind- 
ings, difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  its  rife.  The  Borifthenes,  or  Dnieper,  which  is  likewifeoneof  the  largeft 
rivers  in  Europe,  runs  through  Lithuania,  thecountry  of  the  Zaporog  Coflacs,  and 
that  of  the  Nagaifch  Tartars,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  at  Kinbourn, 
near  Oczakow  •,  it  has  thirteen  catarafts  within  a  fmall  diftance.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  the  two  Dwinas,  one  of  which  empties  itfelf,  at  Riga,  Into  the  Baltic  ;  the 
other  has  its  fource  near  Uftiaga,  and,  dividing  itfelf  into  two  branches  near  Arch- 
angel, there  falls  into  the  White  fea. 

Forefts  abound  in  this  extenfive  country,  and  the  northern  and  north-eaftern  pfo- 
vJnces  are  in  a  manner  defert ;  nor  can  the  f6v/  inhabitants  they  contain  be  called 
chriftians  rather  than  pagans. 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  "1  Thefe  do  not  differ  greatly  from  thofe  de- 
j^ND  insects.  '  J  fcribed  "in  the  Scandinavian,  provinces.  The 
lynx,  famous  for  its  piercing  eye,  is  a  native  of  this  empire  :  it  is  faid  to  be  pro- 
duced chiefly  in  the  fir-tree  forefts.  The  hyaenas,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other 
creatures  already  defcribed,  afford  their  furs  for  clothing  the  inhabitants  :  but  the 
fursof  theWack  foxes  and  ermine  are  more  valuable  in  Russia  than  elfevvhere.  The 
dromedary  and  camel  were  formerly  almofl  the  only  beafis  of  burden  known  in 
many  parts  of  Russia.  The  czar  Peter  encouraged  a  breed  of  large  horses  for  war 
and  carriages  ;  but  thofc  employed  in  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life  are  fmall,  as 
are  their  cows  and  fheep. 

We  know  of  few  birds  in  Russia,  that  has  not  been  already  defcribed.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  fifhes,  only  the  Russians  are  better  provided  than  their  neighbours 
with  fturgeon,  cod,  falmon,  and  beluga  :  the  latter  refembles  a  flurgeon,  and  is 
often  called  the  large  fturgeon  ,  it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and 
"weighs  from  9  to  16  and  18  hundred  weight  -,  its  f!efh  is  white  and  delicious.  Of 
the  roe  of  the  flurgeon  and  the  beluga,  the  Russians  make  the  famous  cavear,  fo 
much  efleemed  for  richnefs  and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  fent  in  prefents  to  crowned 
heads.  In  cutting  up  the  belugas,  they  often  find  what  is  called  the  beluga-ftone, 
concealed  in  that  mafs  of  glandular  flefh  which  covers  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
dorfal  fpine,  fupplying  the  place  of  a  kidney  in  fifh.  When  it  is  taken  from  the 
iifh,  it  isfoft  and  moift,  but  quickly  hardens  In  the  air.  Its  fizeis  that  of  a  hen's  egg, 
the  fhape  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  flatted,  and  commonly  fells  for  a  ruble. 
This  ftone  is  fuppofed  by  profefTor  Pallas  to  belong  to  the  genitals  of  the  fifh  :  it 
holds  a  confiderable  rank,  though  with  little  merit,  among  the  domeflic  remedies  of 
the  Russians,  who  fcrape  it,  and,  mixed  with  water,  give  it  in  difficult  labours,  in 
the  difeafes  of  children,  and  other  diforders. 

Population,  manners,  and  customs.]  Nothing  can  he  more  remote  from 
truth,  than  the  accounts  we  have  from  authors  of  the  population  of  this  vafl  em- 
pire, the  whole  of  which,  they  think,  does  not  exceed,  at  mofl,  feven  millions. 
It  is  furprifing  that  fuch  a  miftake  fhould  have  continued  fo  long,  when  we  confider 
the  armies  brought  into  the  field  by  the  foverelgns  of  Russia,  and  the  bloody  wars 
they  maintained  in  Afia  and  Europe.  Mr.  Voltaire  produced  a  lift,  taken  in  1747, 
of  all  the  males  who  paid  the  capitation,  or  poll-tax,  and  which  amount  to  fix 
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millions  fix  hundred  and  forty-fix  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ninety.  In  this  num- 
ber are  included  boys  and  old  men  ;  but  girls  and  women  are  not  reckoned,  or  boys 
born  between  the  making  of  one  regifter  of  the  lands  aid  another.  .Now,  if  we  only 
reckon  triple  the  number  of  heads  fubjed  to  be  taxed,  including  women  and  girls, 
we  fhall  find  near  twenty  millions  of  fouls.  The  new  regifter  in  1764  contains 
8,500,000  fubjefl  to  the  poll-tax  ;  and  a  late  ingenious  writer,  refiient  fome  time  in 
Rufii.i,  gives  the  following  eftimate  : 

Lower  clafs  of  people  paying  capitation  tax,  -         18,000,000 

Conquered  provinces,                  -                  -  .  -        1,200,000 

Noble  families,                  ...  60,000 

Clergy,                   -                   -                   -  -          •       100,000 

Military,             -                 -        ,          -  -                 360,000. 

Civil,                  .                  -                  -  -                      30,000 

Ukraine,  Siberia,  Cofl*acs,  &c.        _          -  -             350.000 

20,000,000 

To  thefe  muft  now  be  added  near  a  million  more  by  the  acquifition  of  the  Crimea, 
and  part  of  Cuban  Tartary  •,  and  at  leaft  1,500,000  in  the  provinces  dilmembered 
from  Poland. 

As  her  imperial  majefty  of  all  the  Ruflias  poflefles  many  of  the  countries  from  whence 
the  fwarms  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire  ifiued,  there  is  reafonto 
believe  that  her  dominions  muft  have  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  they  are  at 
prefent.  Perhaps  the  introdudion  of  the  fmall-pox  and  the  venereal  difeafe  may  have 
aflifted  in  the  depopulation  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ftrong 
and  fpiritous  liquors,  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  is  unfriendly  to  ge- 
neration. 

The  Ruffians,  properly  fo  Qalled,  are  a  perfonable  people,  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
patient  of  labour,  efpecially  in  the  field,  to  an  incredible  degree.  Their  complexions 
differ  little  from  thofe  of  the  Englifh  •,  but  the  women  think  that  an  addition  of  red 
heightens  their  beauty.  Their  eye-fight  feems  to  be  defeftive,  occafioned  probably 
by  the  fnow,  which  for  a  long  time  of  the  year  is  continually  prefent  to  their  eyes. 
Their  officers  and  foldiers  always  pofiefled  a  large  ftiare  of  paffive  valour  i  but  in  the 
war  with  the  king  of  PrulTia,  they  proved  as  a<5live  as  any  troops  in  Europe  ;  and  in 
the  late  war  with  the  Turks,  they  greatly  diftinguiflTed  themfelves.  Theyare  Im- 
plicidy  fubmiflive  to  difcipline,  let  it  be  ever  Co  fevere  ;  they  endure  hardftiips  with 
great  patience,  and  can  content  themfelves  with  very  hard  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  great,  the  Ruffians  were  barbarous,  ignorant,  mean, 
and  much  addided  to  drunkennefs  :  no  lefs  than  4000  brandy  fhops  have  been 
reckoned  in  Mofcow.  Not  only  the  common  people,  but  many  of  the  boyars,  or 
nobles,  lived  in  a  continual  ftate  of  idlenefs  and  intoxication  •,  and  the  moft  complete 
objedls  of  mifery  and  barbarity  appeared  in  the  ftreets,  while  the  court  of  Mofcow 
was  the  moft  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe.  The  czar  and  the  grandees  drefled 
after  the  fuperb  Afiatic  manner  -,  and  their  magnificence  exceeded  every  idea  that 
can  be  conceived  from  modern  examples.  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  in  the  account  of 
his  embafi'y,  fays,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  ftones  in  the 
robes  of  the  czar  and  his  courtiers  •,  and  his  account  is  corroborated  by  travellers  who 
have  lately  vifited  Russia.  The  manufadlures,  however,  of  thofe,  and  all  other 
luxuries,  were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners,  Peter  faw  the 
bulk,  of  his  fubjeds,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  treated  little  better  than  beafts  of 
Vol.  I.  A  2  ' 
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burden,  to  fupport  the  pomp  of  the  court.  He  forced  his  great  men  to  Jay  afide 
their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the  European  manner  ;  and  he  even  obliged  the  laity 
to  cut  off  their  beards.  The  Russians,  before  his  time,  had  few  fliips  upon  their 
coafts.  They  had  no  conveniencies  for  travelling,  no  pavements  in  their  ftreets,  no 
places  of  public  diverfion  ;  and  they  entertained  a  contempt  for  all  improvements  of 
the  mind.  At  prefent,  a  French  or  Englifh  gentleman  may  live  as  comfortably  and 
fociably  in  Russia,  as  in  moft  other  parts  of  Europe.  Their  polite  aflemblies,  fince 
the  accession  of  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  been  put  under  proper  regulations  :  and 
few  of  the  ancient  ufages  remain.  However,  drunkennefs  ftill  continues  among  fome 
ranks  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  uncivilized. 

The  Russians  v/ere  noted  for  fo  ftrong  an  attachment  to  their  native  foil,  that  they 
feldom  vifited  foreign  parts.  This  was  the  confequence  of  their  pride  and  ignorance-, 
for  Russian  nobility,  besides  thofe  who  are  in  a  public  charadler,  are  now  found  at  e- 
very  court  in  Europe.  Her  imperial  majefty  even  interefts  herfelf  in  the  education  of 
young  men  of  quality  in  the  knowledge  of  the  woi-ld,  and  foreign  fervices,  particular- 
ly that  of  the  Britilh  fleet. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Russian  ladies  were  formerly  as  fubmifsive  to  their  husbands  in 
their  families,  as  the  latter  are  to  their  fuperiors  in  the  field  ;  and  that  they  thought 
themfelves  ill  treated,  if  they  were  not  often  rem.inded  of  their  duty  by  the  difcipline 
of  a  whip,  nranufaftured  by  themfelves,  which  they  prefented  to  their  husbands  on 
the  day  of  their  marriage.  Their  nuptial  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  them.felves  -,  and 
formerly  confifted  of  fome  very  whimfical  rites,  many  of  which  are  now  difufed. 
When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a  match,  though  the  parties  perhaps  have  never 
fetn  each  other,  the  bride  is  critically  examined  by  a  number  of  females,  who  are  to 
correc5t,  if  possible,  any  defefts  they  find  in  her  perfon.  Onher  wedding-day,  {he  is 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  wormwood  -,  and  after  the  prieft  has  tied  the  nuptial  knot, 
his  clerk  or  fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon  the  hea:d  of  the  bride,  wifhing  that 
fhe  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She  is  then  led  home,  with  abundance 
of  coarfe,  and  indeed  indecent  ceremonies,  which  are  now  wearing  off,  even  a- 
mong  the  loweft  ranks  ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  their  husbands, 
which  extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling  them  to  death,  is  cither  guarded  a- 
gainft  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  particular  ftipulaticns  in  the  marriage  con- 
trad. 

Funerals.]  The  Russians  entertain  many  fantafl-ic  notions  with  regard  to  the  ftate 
of  departed  fouls.  After  the  dead  body  is  drefi'ed,  a  prieft  is  hired  to  pray  for  the 
foul,  to  purify  the  corpfe  with  incenfe,  and  to  fprinkle  it  with  holy  water  while  it  re- 
mains above  ground,  which,  among  the  better  fort,  it  generally  does  for  eight  cr 
ten  days.  When  the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gefti- 
culations  of  forrow,  the  prieft  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  biftiop  and  another 
clergyman,  as  the  deceafed's  paflport  to  heaven.  When  this  is  put  into  the  coffin 
between  the  fingers  of  the  corpfe,  the  company  return  to  the  deceafed's  houfe,  where 
they  drown  their  forrow  in  intoxication  •,  which  lafts,  among  the  better  lort,  with  a 
few  intervals,  for  forty  days.  During  that  time,  a  prieft  every  day  fays  prayers  o- 
ver  the  grave  of  the  deceafed  ;  for  though  the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in  purgatorj', 
yet  they  imagine  that  their  departed  friend  may  be  assifted  by  prayer  in  his  long, 
journey  to  the  place  of  his  deftination  after  this  life. 

Punishments.]  The  Russians  were  remarkable  for  the  feverity  and  variety  of 
their  punifhments,  which  were  both  inflided  and  endured  with  a  v/onderful  infenfi- 
bility.  Peter  the  great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers  upon  the  Wolga,  and  ether 
parts  of  his  dominions,  by  ifon  hooks  fixed  to  their  ribs,  on  gibbets,  where  they 
writhed  themfelves  to  death.      The  fingle  and  double  knout  have  been  inflided 
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upon  ladies*,  as  well  as  men  of^quality.  Both  of  them  are  excruciating  ;  but  in  the 
double  knout,  the  hands  are  bound  behind  the  prifoner's  back,  and  the  cord  being 
fixed  to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from  the  ground,  with  the  diflocation  of  both  his  fhoulders, 
and  then  his  back  is  in  a  manner  fcarified  by  the  executioner,  with  a  hard  thong,  cut 
from  a  wild  afs's  fkin.  This  punifliment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a  furgeon  ge- 
nerally attends  the  patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that  it  fhould  ceafe.  It  is  not 
always  the  number  of  the  ftrokcs,  but  the  m.ethod  of  applying  them,  which  occafions 
the  death  of  the  criminal  -,  for  the  executioner  can  kill  him  in  three  or  four  blows,  by 
ftriking  upon  the  ribs  ;  though  perfons  are  fometimes  recovered,  in  a  few  weeks, 
who  have  received  three  hundred  ftrokes,  moderately  inflicfled.  The  boring  and  cut- 
ting out  the  tongue,  are  likewise  pradlifed  in  Ruflla  -,  &  even  the  late  emprefs  E^liza- 
beth,  though  fhe  prohibited  capital  punifhments,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fup- 
pofed  necefhty  of  thofe  tortures. 

According  to  the  ftri<51:  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  punifhments  in  Ruf- 
fia,  except  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon  ;  but  there  Is  much  lefs  humanity  in  it  than  has 
bee-i  fuppofed  ;  for  there  are  many  felons  who  die  under  the  knout  ;  and  others  die 
of  fatigue  in  their  journies  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  hardships  they  fufFer  in  the 
mines:  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  not  fewer  criminals  fuffer  death  in 
Russia  than  in  thofe  countries  wherein  capital  punifhments  are  authorifed  by  the  laws. 
The  prohibition  of  torture  does  honour  to  the  humanity  of  the  prefent  em- 
prefs. 

Felons,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  their  cheeks  and  foreheads  marked, 
are  fometimes  fentenced  for  life  to  the  public  works  atCronftadt,  Vifhnei,  Volofliok, 
and  other  places  j  but  the  common  praftice  is  to  fend  them  into  Siberia,  v/here  they 
are  condemned  for  life  to  the  mines  at  Nerfhink.  There  are  upon  an  average  from 
looa  to  2000  convidts  at  thefe  mines.  The  greater  part  are  confined  in  barracks, 
excepting  thofe  who  are  married  :  the  latter  are  permitted  to  build  huts,  near  the 
mines,  for  themfclves,  and  families. 


*  A  particular  account  cf  the  manner  in  which  this 
punishinent  was  infli(£led  upon  a  Russian  lady,  is  given  in 
Mons.  I'Abbe  Chappe  D'Auteroche's  journey  into  Sibe- 
ria. "  Mad.  L'Apcuchin  was  one  of  the  finest  women 
belonging  to  the  court  cf  the  em]ircss  Elizabeth,  and  was 
i'.itimately  connefted  with  a  foreign  ambassador,  then  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy.  This  lady,  therefore,  being  sus- 
pecied  to  be  ccncemed  in  '^he  conspiracy,  was  condemn- 
cl,  by  the  en-press  EUi;abeth,  to  undergo  the  punishment 
of  tlie  kncu'.  She  ajjpeared  at  the  p'ace  of  execution  in  a 
genteel  undress,  which  contributed  stijl  to  heighten  her 
beau-y.  The  sweetness  of  her  countenr nee,  and  her  vi- 
vacity, were  such  as  might  irdica'e  indiscretion,  but  not 
even  the  shadow  of  guilt :  altiiough  I  have  been  assure;! 
by  every  person  of  whom  1  have  made  enquiry,  that  she 
was  really  guilty.  Young,  lovely,  admired,  and  sought 
for  at  the  court,  cf  which  she  was  the  life  and  spirit  ; 
instead  of  the  number  cfadmiiers  her  beauty  usually  drew 
after  l>er,  she  then  saw  herself  surround*  d  only  by  execu- 
tioners. She  looked  on  them  with  astonishment,  seeming 
to  doubt  whethei  such  preparations  were  intended  for  her. 
One  of  the  executioners  then  pulkd  oiT  a  kind  of  cloke 
which  covered  her  bosom  :  her  modesty  taking  the  alarm, 
made  her  start  back  a  few  steps  :  she  also  turned  pale,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Her  clothes  were  soon  after  stripped 
off,  a  ad  in  a  few  moments  she  was  ^uite  naked  to  the 


waist,  exposed  to  the  eager  looks  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
peojjle  profoundly  silent.  One  cf  the  executioners  then 
seized  her  by  both  hands,  and  turning  half  round,  threw 
her  on  his  back,  bending  forwards,  so  as  to  raise  her  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground ;  the  other  executioner  then 
laid  hold  of  her  delicate  limbs  with  his  rough  hands  har- 
dened at  the  plough,  and,  without  any  remorse,  adjusted 
her  on  the  back  of  his  companion,  m  the  properest  pos- 
ture for  receiving  the  punishment.  Sometimes  he  laid 
his  large  hand  brutally  upon  her  head,  in  order  to  make  her 
keep  it  down;  sometimes,  like  a  butcher  going  to  slay  a 
lamb,  he  seemed  to  soothe  her,  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  her 
in  the  most  fSvourable  attitude.  This  executioner  then 
Jook-a  kind  of  whip  called  kr,  out,  madeof  a  long  strap  of 
leather  prepared  for  this  purpose  :  he  then  retreated  a  few 
slepj,  measuring  the  requisite  distance  with  a  steady  eye  : 
and  leaping  backwards,  gave  a  stroke  with  the  end  cf  the 
whip,  so  as  te  carry  away  a  slip  of  skin  from  the  neck  to 
the  bottom  of  the  back  :  then  striking  his  feet  against  the 
ground,  he  took  his  aim  for  applying  a  second  blow  paral- 
le-1  to  the  former :  so  that  in  a  few  moments  all  the  skin 
of  her  back  was  cut  a-w  ay  in  small  slips,  most  of  which  re- 
mained hanging  to  the  shift.  Her  tongue  was  cut  out  un- 
mediattly  after,  and  she  was  direftly  banished  into  Siberia- 
In  1762,  she  was  recidled  from  banishment  by  Pster  IIL" 
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Travelling.]  Among  the  many  convenlencies  introduced  of  late  into  Russia, 
that  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  expenfe  very  trifling.  Nothing 
ftrikes,  either  a  reader  or  a  ftranger,  more  than  the  facility  with  which  the  Russians 
perform  the  longeft  and  mofl  uncomfortable  journies.  Like  their  Scandinavian 
neighbours,  they  travel  in  fledges  made  of  the  bark  of  the  linden-tree,  lined  with 
diick  felt,  drawn  by  rein-deer,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them. 
In  the  interior  parts  of  Russia,  horfes  drav?  their  fledges  -,  and  the  fledge- way,  in 
February,  becomes  fo  well  beaten,  that  they  erecft  a  kind  of  coach  upon  the  fledges, 
in  which  they  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  fo  fleep  and  travel  night  and  day,  wrapped 
up  in  good  furs  ;  thus  they  often  perform  a  journey  of  about  400  miles,  fuch  as  that 
l)etween  Petersburg  and  Mofcow,  in  three  days  and  three  nights.  Her  imperial 
inajefty,  in  her  journies,  is  drawn  in  a  houfe  which  contains  abed,  a  table,  chairs,  • 
and  other  convenlencies  for  four  people,  by  24  poil-horfes  \  and  the  houfe  itfelf  is 
fixed  on  a  fledge. 

Different  nations  7  As  the  prefent  fubjeds  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  its  moft 
SUBJECT  TO  Russia.  3  extenfive  fenfe,  are  the  defcendants  of  many  difi^erent  peo- 
ple, and  inhabit  prodigious  trads  of  country,  {a  we  find  among  them  a  vaft  variety 
of  charadler  and  manners  •,  and  the  great  reformation  introduced  of  late  years,  as  well 
as  the  difcoveries  made,  render  former  accounts  to  be  but, little  depended  upon. 
Manv  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  Russian  dominions,  now 
live  in  fixed  houfes  and  villages,  cultivate  the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like  other  fub- 
jedts.  Till  lately,  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  Russian  armies  •,  but  they  now 
make  excellent  foldiers.  Other  Russian  Tartars  retain  their  old  wandering  lives. 
Both  fides  of  the  Wolga  are  inhabited  by  the  TcheremifTes  and  Morduars,  a  peacea- 
ble, induftrious  people.  The  Baflcirs  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  traft  that 
reaches  from  Kafan  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  •,  and  have  certain  privileges,  of  which 
they  are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Kalmucs  occupy  the  reft  of  the  tra6t  to  Aftra- 
chan  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Ufl^ecs  ;  and,  in  confideration  of  certain  prefents  they 
receive  from  her  imperial  majefty,  they  ferve  in  her  armies  without  pay,  but  are  apt 
to  plunder  equally  friends  and  foes. 

The  Cofiacs,  who  lately  made  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Europe,  were  origi- 
nally Polifli  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukraine  as  a  militia  againft  the  Tartars. 
Being  opprefl*ed  by  their  unfeeling  lords,  a  part  of  them  removed  to  the  uncultivat- 
ed banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  there  eftabliflied  a  colony.  They  were  foon 
after  joined,  in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they  re- 
duced Afoph,  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks,  after  laying  it  in 
afhes.  They  next  put  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of  the  Russians,  built  Cir- 
caflca,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Don  •,  and  their  pofTeluons,  which  confifted  of  thirty-nine 
towns  on  both  fides  that  river,  reached  from  Ribha  to  Afoph.  They  there  lived  in 
a  fruitful  country,  which  they  took  care  to  cultivate -,  and  they  were  fo  v/edded  to 
their  original  cuftoms,  that  they  were  little  better  than  nominal  fubjeds  of  the  czars 
till  the  time  of  Peter  the  great.  They  profefl"ed  the  Greek  religion  -,  their  inclinati- 
ons were  warlike,  and  they  occafionally  ferved  againft  the  Tartars  and  Tui  ks  on  the 
Palus  Masotis. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Coflacs  approaches  very  near  to  the  idea  we  form 
of  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus.  The  captains  and  officers 
of  the  nations  choofe  a  chief,  whom  they  call  hauptman,  and  he  refid^s  at  Circafka  ; 
but  this  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  czar  ;  and  the  hauptman  holds  his  authority  dur- 
ing life.  He  ads  as  a  fuperior  over  the  other  towns  of  the  nation,  each  of  which  is 
formed  into  a  feparate  commonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hetman,  who  is  chofea 
annually.  They  ferve  in  war,  in  confideration  of  their  enjoying  their  laws  and  li- 
berties.    They  indeed  have  feverjl  times  rebelled,  for  which  they  fuffered  feverely 
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under  Peter  I.  •*  But  the  RuHlan  yoke  was  Co  much  eafier  than  that  of  the  Poles, 
that,  in  1654,  the  Coflacs  of  the  Ukraine  put  themfelves  iikev/ife  under  the  protec- 
tion of  RufTia.  They  complained,  however,  that  their  liberties  had  been  invaded  ; 
and  in  the  war  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter,  their  prince,  Mazeppa,  joined  the 
former  -,  but  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  fulfil  the  magnificent  promifes  he  had  made 
to  him.  He  brought  over  feme  of  the  Zaporavian  Cofiacs  who  v/ere  fettled  about 
the  falls  of  the  river  Nieper  •,   but  moft  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  mien  and  charader  of  the  tartars  of  Kafan,  and  of  their  defcendants,  are  ve- 
ry uniform,  and  may  ferve  for  thecharafleriftic  marks  of  all  the  Mahometan  Tar- 
tars in  their  neifi;hbourhood.  Very  few  of  them  are  tall;  but  they  are  generally 
ftraight,  and  well  made,  have  fmall  faces,  with  frefh  complexions,  and  a  fprightly 
and  agreeable  air.  They  ara  haughty,  and  jeUous  of  their  honour,  and  of  a  very 
moderate  capacity.  They  are  fober  and  frugal,  dexterous  at  mechanical  trades, 
and  fond  of  neatnefs.  The  Tartarian  women  are  of  a  wholefome  complexion,  rather 
than  handfome,  and  of  a  good  conftitution  :  from  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are 
accuftomed  to  labour,  retirement,  modefty,  and  fubmiffion.  The  Tartars  of  Ka- 
fan take  great  care  of  the  education  of  their  children.  Their  youth  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  labour,  to  fobriety,  and  to  a  ftrid  obfervance  of  the  manners  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  They  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  inftrufted  in  the  Arabic  tongue, 
and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Even  thefmalleft  village  has  its  chapel,  fchool, 
prieft,  and  fchool-mafter  •,  though  fome  of  thefe  priefts  and  fchool- mafters  are 
not  much  {killed  in  the  Arabic  language.  ,The  beft  Tartarian  academies  in  the 
Ruffian  empire  are  thofe  of  Kafan,  Tobolflc,  and  Aflrachan,  which  are  under  the 
diredlion  of  the  Gagouns,  or  high  priefts.  It  is  rot  uncommon  to  find  fmall 
collections  of  hiftorical  anecdotes  in  manufcript,  even  in  the  hut  of  the  boors  ;  and 
their  merchants,  befides  what  thefe  little  libraries   contain,    are  pretty   cxtenfivcly 
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others. 

The  Tartar  citizens  of  Kafan,  Orenberg,  and  other  governments,  carry  on  com- 
merce, ex'ercife  feveral  trades  -,  and  have  fome  manufaflures.  Their  manner  of  deal- 
ing is  chiefly  by.way  of  barter  •,  coin  is  very  rarely  {ten  among  them,  and  bills  of 
exchange  never.  Many  of  them  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs.  At  Kafan  they 
prepare  what  we  call  Morocco  leather.  The  villages  of  thefe  people  comprehend 
•from  ten  to  one  hundred  farms.  Thefe  villages  were  at  firfb  compofed  of  troops 
of  wandering  fhepherds ;  butbeing  drawn  gradually  clofer  together  by  fuccefiive 
population,  they  found  themfelves  under  the  neceflity  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  credling  fixed  habitations.  They  never  leave  their  fields  fallow  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  ufe  more  manure  than  the  Russians.  They  are  much  attached  to 
the  rearing  of  bees  ;  many  of  them  are  perfedl  masters  of  this  part  of  rural  economy, 
and  derive  great  profit  from  it.  Moft  of  the  villages  contain  tanners,  ftioemakers, 
tailors,  dyers,  fm.iths,  and  carpenters.  The  females,  who  are  induftrious,  fpin 
and  make  cloth  from  the  fleece  of  their  flocks,  and  thread  from  hemp  of  their 
own  cultivation. 

The  moveables  of  thefe  Tartars  are,  for  the  moft  part,  only  fuch  as  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  real  wants  of  life.  Their  catalogue  of  kitchen  and  table  furniture  is 
very  fliort ;  and  they  have  but  few  utenfils  of  agriculture  and  mechanics.  A  cheft 
or  two,  fome  carpets  and  pieces  of  felt,  mats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  with 
which  they  cover  broad  benches,  that  they  ufe  inftead  of  beds,  with  a  few  chairs 
and  taolcs,   are  commonly  all  the  furniture  to  be  feen  in  their  houfes-,    though 
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fome  of  the  principal  people  have  fluffed  cufTiions  and  pillows  on  their  fleeping 
benches.  But  chairs  and  tables  are  only  feen  in  towns  ;  and  even  there,  never  but 
in  the  houfts  of  fuch  as  have  bufinefs  with  foreigners.  They  commonly  make  four 
meals  a  day,  at  which  their  bench  ferves  them  for  table  and  chairs  ;  for  on  this 
they  place  themfeives  round  the  difhes,  each  perfon  fitting  on  his  heels,  after  the 
oriental  manner.  They  make  ablutions,  and  fay  prayers,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  their  meals.  The  Tartars  of  Kafan,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  Mahometan  Tar- 
tars, are  very  polite,  both  among  one  another,  and  towards  ftrangers.  Old  men, 
v/ho  maintain  good  charafters,  are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them  ;  and  a 
great  beard  is  considered  as  naturally  entitling  a  man  to  refped.  They  are  fond  of 
afking  advice  of  their  old  men,  who  have  always  preference  and  precedence,  and 
are  generally  the  arbitrators  in  difputes. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tartar  citizens  and  villages  of  Aftra- 
chan  are  perfedly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  In  the  city  ofAftra^ 
chan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods,  built  of  bricks,  and  feveral  fhops  upon 
arches.  They  carry  on  an  important  commerce  with  the  Armenians,  Perfians,  In- 
dians, and  Bougharians  •,  and  their  manufadories  of  Morocco  leather,  cottons,  ca- 
melots,   and  filks,  are  in  a  very  thriving  ftate. 

The  Fims  have  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the  Laplanders,  only  they  are  more  civi- 
lized, and  better  informed.  They  live  in  towns  and  villages,  have  fchcols  and  aca- 
demies, and  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  They  prcfcfs  the  Lu- 
theran faith,  and  ufe  the  chriftian  era  in  their  chronology.  They  carry  on  com- 
merce, and  exercife  moft  of  the  com.mon  trades.  The  boors  are  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fifhing.  They  are  great  eaters,  making  five  meals  a 
day,  and  are  immoderately  fond  of  brandy.  They  enjoy  a  confiderable  degree  of 
freedom,  as  the  Ruflian  government  has  continued  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  pri- 
vileges which  they  formerly  had  under  the  crown  cf  Sweden. 

They  Votiaks,  a  Finnifli  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  province  of  Viaitk,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kafan.  This  nation  was  one  of  thofe  which  were  formerly  under  the 
protedicn  of  the  Tartars  -,  but  fmce  it  has  been  fubjedled  to  Ruflia,  it  has  prefer- 
red the  quiet  and  fecurity,  which  agriculture  afl'ords,  to  the  ambulatory  lifeof  herdf- 
men  and  fliepherds,  and  fixed  habitations  to  their  ancient  tents.  The  Vctiaks  are 
of  a  middle  ftature,  and  generally  red  haired  •,  they  are  hontft,  peaceable,  and  hcf- 
pitable,  but  luperftitious  and  very  credulous.  They  are  affiduous  in  rural  eco- 
ncmy,  negleding  neither  the  rearing  of  bees,  nor  the  chace  •,  in  the  latter  they  ufe 
indifferently  the  bow  or  fire  arms.  In  their  leifure  hours,  many  of  them  employ 
themfeives  in  making  all  forts  of  turnery,  fuch  as  cups,  fpoons,  and  fhuttles  -,  and 
others  varnifh  all  kinds  of  cups  and  bowls.  The  women  are  em,ployed  in  fewing,  and 
in  making  linen,  coarfe  cloths,-  and  ornaments  of  embroidery.  Someof  the  Votiaks 
are  chriftians  ;  but  a  great  pa;t  of  them  are  heathens  and  idolaters  ;  thougV  even 
thefe  believe  the  dodrine  of  a  future  flate  of  rev/ards  and  punifhments. 

ThtOJliaks,  likewife  a  Finnifh  race,  are  one  of  the  moft  numerous  nations  cf 
Siberia.  Before  they  were  in  fubjedion  to  RufTia,  they  were  governed  by  princes 
of  their  own  nation,  whofe  defcendants  are  ftill  reputed  noble.  As  thefe  people 
divide  themfeives  into  different  flocks,  or  tribes,  they  choofe  theit  chiefs  from  among 
the  progeny  of  thtir  ancient  rulers.  Thefe  maintain  p':ace  and  good  order,  and 
luperint'end  the  payment  of  taxes.  They  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  letters,  and  are  extremely  ignorant  -,  they  can  reckon  as  far  as  ten,  but  no  farther, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  other  Finnifh  nations.  Thefe  people  have  a  fingular  cuftom,  that 
the  daughter-in-law  never  uncovers  her  face  in  the  prefence  of  her  f^ather-m-law  ; 
nor  is  the  fon-in-law  allowed  to  appear  before  the  mother-in-law,  till  his  wife  hjis  had 
a  child.     Th^y  are  idolaters ;   and  one  of  their  opinions  is,  that  bears  enjoy  «ftcr 
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death  a  happincfs  at  lead  equal  to  that  which  they  expe<?l:  for  thcmfelver;.  When- 
ever  they  kill  one  ofthcfe  animals,  they  fing  fongs  over  him,  in  which  they  afic 
his  pardon  for  the  injury  thev  have  done  him.  I'hcy  alfo  hang  up  his  flcin,  to 
which  they  fhow  many  civilities,  and  pay  many  compliments,  to  induce  him  not 
to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  the  world  of  fpirits.  Indeed  it  appears  that  bears  are 
in  great  eftimation  among  all  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  north,  and  north-eaft. 

The  Foj^ouls  are  rather  below  the  middle  ftature,  and  have  generally  black  hair, 
and  a  fcanty  beard.  They  are  of  a  gay  difpofition,  honeft,  laborious,  and  acute  ; 
but  flovenly  and  fickle,  and  inclined  to  be  extremely  paffionate.  Their  women  are 
well  made,  robuft,  civil,  and  laborious.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters, 
as  well  as  fome  of  their  kindred  nations  :  they  do  not  reckon  their  time  by  years, 
though  they  mark  the  months,  and  name  them  after  the  various  revolutions  of  na- 
ture, which  they  obferve  in  their  forefts.  They  dlfcinguifh  themfelves  into  tribes  or 
races  ;  and  a  Voo-oul  village  is  commonly  compofcd  only  of  one  family,  whofe  chief 
or  elder  performs  the  fundions  of  ftarofte,  or  magiftratc  of  the  village  :  their  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  the  chace,  in  which  they  difcover  much  eagcrncfs  and  addrefi  ; 
ufing  indifcriminately  fire-arms,  tJie  bow,  and  the  fpear.  They  are  alfo  fkiiful  in 
contriving  traps,  fnares,  gins,  and  all  the  lures  of  game. 

The  TJchouzvafches  dwe[\  along  the  two  fides  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  governients 
of  Nifchnei-Novogorod,  Kafm,  and  Orenberg.  They  never  live  in  towns,  but 
afl'emble  in  fmall  villages,  and  choofethe  forefts  for  their  habitations.  They  are 
very  fond  of  hunting,  and  procure  for  that  purpofe  fcrew-barrel  mufkets,  which 
they  prefer  to  the  bow.  One  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  is,  that  on  the  wedding- 
night  the  bride  is  obliged  to  pull  off  her  hufiDand's  boots.  A  late  writer  fays, 
"  among  the  Tfchouwafches  the  hufband  is  mafter  of  the  houfe  ;  he  orders  every 
"  thing  himfelf ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  wife  to  obey  without  reply  ;  a  cuftom 
"  calculated  to  prevent  domefi:ic  broils.  Accordingly,  quarrels  are  very  uncommon 
"  in  the  families  of  the  Tfchouwafches." 

The  Kerguijians  have  a  frank  and  prepoffefiing  air,  fimilar  to  that  which  charac- 
terizes the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  They  have  a  (harp,  but  not  a  fierce  look,  and  fmalkr 
eyes  than  thofe  Tartars.  They  have  good  natural  fenfe,  are  affable,  and  high  fpirit- 
€d  ;  but  fond  of  their  eafe,  and  voluptuous.  They  dwell  in  portable  huts,  wander- 
ing about  their  deferts  in  fearch  of  pafturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds  v/hich  con- 
ftitute  their  principal  occupation.  As  their  courfes  are  regulated  by  neceffity,  in 
fummer  they  traverfe  the  northen  deferts,  and  in  winter  the  fouthern  parts.  It  is 
when  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  that  they  follow  hunting  and  filhing ;  and 
agriculture  is  abfolutely  unknown  to  them.  Their  troops  of  cattle  confifl:  of  horfes, 
camels,  cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  which  fupply  them  with  food  and  raiment.  Ca- 
mels p.re  of  great  fervice  to  them  throughout  their  whole  economy,  carrying  their 
huts  and  furniture  at  every  change  of  ftation,  which  they  do  to  the  weight  of  nine 
hundred  pounds.  The  Kerguifians  drefs  in  the  eaftern  manner  •,  but  their  clothes 
are  for  the  moft  part  better  than  thofe  worn  by  other  Tartars.  The  decoration  of 
their  horfes  employs  them  almoft  as  much  as  that  of  their  perfons -,  they  hav- 
ing generally  elegant  faddles,  handfome  houfings,  and  ornamented  bridles.  They 
are  great  eaters,  and  they  alfo  fmoke  tobacco  to  an  excefs.  Men,  women,  and  chi.'- 
dren,  all  fmoke,  and  take  fnuff :  they  keep  the  latter  in  little  horns  faftened  to  their 
girdles.  The  great  and  wealthy  live  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  people, 
and  are  only  dittinguifhed  by  the  numerous  train  that  accompanies  them  in  their 
cavalcades,  and  the  number  of  huts  which  furround  their  quarters,  inhabited  by 
their  wives,  children,   and  flaves. 

The  Tungufians  form  one  of  the  moft  numerous  nations  of  Siberia.  They  are 
of  a  middle  ftature,  and  well  made  :    Their  fight  and  hearing  are  of  a  degree  of 
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acutenefs  and  delicacy  that  is  almoft  incredible  ;  but  their  organs  of  fmelling  and 
feeling  are  inferior  to  ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft  every  tree  and  ftone 
within  the  circuit  of  their  perambulations  ;  and  they  can  even  defcribe  a  courfe  of 
fome  hundred  miles  by  the  configuration  of  the  trees  and  ftones  they  meet  with, 
and  can  enable  others  to  take  the  fame  rout  by  f«ch  a  defcription.  They  alfo  dif- 
cover  the  tracks  of  the  game  by  the  compreffion  of  the  the  grafs  or  mofs.  They 
learn  foreign  languages  with  cafe,  are  alert  onhorfeback,  good  hunters,  and  dex- 
terous at  the  bow. 

The  Kalmucs  are  a  Cjurageous  tribe  and  numerous ;  for  the  mofl:  part  raw- 
boned  and  ftout.  Their  vifage  is  (o  flat,  that  the  fkull  of  a  Kalmuc  may  eafily  be 
known  from  others.  They  liave  thick  lips,  a  fmall  nofe  and  a  fhort  chin,  their  com- 
plexion a  reddifh  and  yellowifh  brown.  Their  women  are  of  a  fimilar  fhape  with 
the  men,  and  their  fi-cin  a  v/holefome  wliite  and  red  ;  they  are  liv^ely,  agreeable,  and 
induflrious.  The  charafcer  of  this  tribe  is,  rough,  but  lefs  diffolute  than  is  common- 
ly fuppofed.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  chiefs  or  mafters  ;  but  are  both  thiev- 
ifn  and  dirty.  In  their  robberies,  they  ufe  more  ftratagem  than  violence  ;  and  as  they 
believe  in  the  nofturnal  v/andering  of  d.'ad  men's  fpirirs,  arefeldom  guilty  of  murder. 
They  are  fuperftitious  about  good  and  bad  days,  and  have  written  laws,  which  are 
founded  on  reafon,  cuftom  and  the  will  of  the  prince.  Their  code  is  very  favoura- 
ble to  females  and  never  looks  upon  a  woman  as  the  author  of  any  crime.  Rape  and 
adultery  are  punifhed  with  a  muldl  of  nine  head  of  cattle.  Their  fpeech  is  a  mon- 
grel dialefl,  with  many  Tartarian  words  ;  but  their  religious  books  are  in  the  Tan- 
gut  or  Tibetan.  The  fole  profefTion  among  them  is  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  they 
purfue  the  chace  as  an  amufement :  their  dwelling  is  in  tents,  or  yourts  of  felt, 
which  they  ca.\\gar  and  the  Ruffians  kibitka,  and  which  much  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Kirguifians  :  their  clothing  is  oriental.  Some  of  their  women  wear  a  large  golden 
ring  in  their  noftrils  :  their  principal  food  confifts  of  animals,  tame  and  wild  •,  even 
their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that  have  died  of  a  diftemper  or  age  •,  fo  that  in 
every  hord  the  flefh-market  has  the  appearance  ofalay-ftall  of  carrion -,  they  eat 
Jikewife  the  roots  and  plants  of  their  deferts  :  they  are  great  eaters,  but  can  endure 
want  for  a  longtime  without  complaint.  Both  fexes  fmoke  almoft  continually  :  dur- 
ing the  fummer,  they  keep  to  the  north,  and  in  the  winter  to  the  fouthern  deferts. 
'i'hey  fleep  upon  felt  or  carpeting,   and  cover  themfelves  with  the  fame. 

Tlie  Kamtfchatkadales  have  a  lively  imagination,  a  ftrong  memory,  and  a  great 
genius  for  imitation.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting  and  fifhing  :  the  chace 
furnifties  them  with  fables,  foxes,  and  other  game.  They  are  very  expert  at  fiftiing, 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  feafons  for  it.  Their  nets  are  made  of  the 
{lamina  of  nettles.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in  hunting  and  fifhing,  they  fome- 
times  employ  themfelves  in  building  huts,  formiing  different  v/ooden  utenfils,  cut- 
ting  wood  for  fuel  and  building,  and  making  bows  and  arrov>'S  :  but  much  of  their 
tim-e  is  paffed  in  abfolute  idlenefs  ;  for  they  are  naturally  extremely  indolent.  Po- 
verty gives  them  no  concern  •,  and  nothing  but  the  calls  of  hunger  can  drive  them 
to  the  chace.  They  live  in  villages,  confifting  of  a  few  fmall  houfes,  and  fituated 
in  general  near  fome  river.  When  a  village  becomes  toD  populous,  they  feparate, 
and  form  anew  village.  They  eat  and  drink  great  quantities  ;  but  as  what  they  eat 
is  always  cold,  their  teeth  are  very  fine.  Dogs  are  their  only  domeftic  animals,  and 
they  put  a  high  value  upon  them.  Some  of  them  travel  in  fmall  carriages  drawn 
by  dogs  ;  and  a  complete  Kamtfchatkadalian  equipage,  dogs,  harnefs,  and  all, 
cofts  in  that  country  twenty  dollars,  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The  Kamtfchatkadales 
believed  the  immortality  of  the   foul  before  they  embraced  the  chriftian  religion. 
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They  are  fuperftitious  to  extravagance,  and  extremely  fingular  in  the  enjoyraents  of 
life,  particularly  in  their  convivial  entertainments. 

i'lie  manners  of  the  Siberians  were  formerly  fo  barbarous,  that  Peter  the  great 
thought  he  could  not  inflifl  a  greater  punifhment  upon  his  capital  enemies,  the 
Swedes,  than  by  banifhing  them  to  Siberia,  The  effeft  was,  that  the  Swedifh  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  introduced  European  cuftoms  and  manufadtures  into  the  country, 
ahd  thereby  acquired  a  comfortable  living.  In  this  forlorn  region,  fo  long  un!cnov/ri 
to  Europe,  fome  new  mines  have  lately  been  difcovered,  which,  upon  their  firft 
opening,  have  yielded  45,000  pounds  of  fine  filvcr,  faid  to  have  been  obtaiite.l  with 
little  difficulty  or  expenie.  But  Kanitfchatka  is  no.v  confidered  as  the  mofl  horrid 
place  of  exile  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruflia,  and  hither  fome  of  the  greateft  criminals 
are  fent. 

Relioiox.]  The  eftabliHied  religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  the 
tenets  of  which  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  difcufled  here.  They  de- 
ny the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  difclaim  image  worfhip.  Their  churches  are  full  of 
pidures  of  flints,  whom  they  confider  as  mediators.  They  obferve  a  number  of 
fatis  and  lents,  fo  that  they  live  half  the  year  very  abftemioufly  ;  an  inftitution 
which  is  extremely  convenient  for  their  foil  and  climate.  They  have  many  pecu- 
liar notions  with  regard  to  the  facramants  and  Trinity.  They  oblige  their  bifliops 
and  other  ecclefiaftics,  but  aot  their  fecular  priefts,  to  live  in  celibacy.  Peter  the 
great  declared  himfelf  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  prefefved  the  fubordination  of 
metropolitans,  archbiftiops,  and  bifhops.  Their  priefts  have  no  fixd  income,  but 
depend  for  fuhfiftence  upon  the  benevolence  of  their  flocks  and  hearers.  Peter, 
after  eftabliniing  this  great  political  reformation,  left  his  clergy  in  full  poH'ession  of 
all  their  ceremonies  ;  nor  did  he  cut  off  t!ie  beards  of  his  clergy  ;  that  impolitic  at- 
tempt was  referved  for  the  late  emperor,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  fatal  cataf- 
trophe.  Before  his  time,  an  incredible  number  of  both  fexes  were  fhur  up  in  con- 
vents •,  nor  has  it  been  found  prudent  entirely  to  abolifli  thofe  facieties.  This  is 
now  in  a  great  meafure  removed  -,  for  no  male  can  become  a  monk,  til  he  is  turned 
of  thirty  •,  and  of  no  female  a  nun,  till  fhe  is  fifty  ;  and  even  then  not  without  per- 
mission of  their  fuperiors.  The  prefent  emprefs  has  annexed  the  church-lands  to  the 
crown,    and  in  return  grants  penfions  to  the  higher  clergy  and  the  monks. 

The  conquered  provinces  retain  the  exercife  of  their  religion  •,  but  fuch  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Russian  empire,  that  many  of  its  fubjedts  arc  Mahometans,  and  more 
of  them  not  better  than  pagans,  in  Siberia,  and  the  uncultivated  countries.  Many 
ill-judged  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only  tend- 
ed to  confirm  them  in  their  infidelity.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  is  a  flour- 
i("hing  colony  of  Moravian  brethren,  to  which  the  founders  have  given  the  name 
ofSarepta;  the  beginning  of  the  fettlement  was  in  1765,  with  diftinguiihed  privi- 
leges from  the  imperial  court. 

Language.]  The  common  language  of  Russia  is  a  mixture  of  the  Polifh  and 
Sclavonian  ;  their  priefts,  and  the  moft  learned  of  their  clergy,  make  ufe  of  what 
is  called  modern  Greek  ;  and  thofe  who  know  that  language  in  its  purity,  find  no 
difficulty  in  underftanding  it  in  its  corrupted  ftate.  The  Russians  have  at  prefent 
thirty  letters,  the  forms  of  which  have  a  ft:rong  refemblance  to  the  old  Greek  al- 
phabet. 

Learning  ard  learned  men,]  The  Russians  hitherto  have  made  but  an  in- 
codfiderab'e  appearance  in  the  republic  of  letters  -,  but  the  great  encouragement  gi- 
ven by  their  fovereigns  of  late,  in  the  inftitution  of  academies,  and  other  literary 
eftablifnments,  has  produced  fufficient  proofs,  that  they  are  no  way  deficient  as  to 
intellet^lual  abilities.  The  papers  exhibited  by  them,  at  their  academical  meetings 
have  been  favourably  received  all  over  Eurooe  :  efpecially  thofs  that  relate  to  aftro-. 
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nomjr,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  The  fpeeches  pronounced  by  the 
bifhop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  cf  Novogorod,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the 
marfhal  at  the  late  opening  of  the  commission  for  a  new  code  of  laws,  are  elegant 
and  claflical ;  and  the  progrefs  which  learning  has  made  in  that  empire,  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  with  the  fpecimens  of  literature  publifhed  at  Petersburg 
and  Mofcow,  are  an  evidence,  that  the  Ruffians  are  not  unqualified  to  fhine  in  the 
arts  and  fciences.  Many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  have  been  tranflated  by 
natives  into  the  Ruffian  language.  However,  the  efforts  to  civilize  them  did  not 
begin  with  Peter  I.  but  were  much  older.  A  fmall  glimmering,  like  the  firft  day- 
break, was  feen  under  czar  Iwan,  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  This  became 
more  confpicuous  under  Alexius  Michaelowitz  :  but,  under  Peter,  it  burft  forth 
with  the  fplendor  of  a  rifing  fun,  and  hath  continued  ever  fince,  to  afcend  towards 
its  meridian. 

Universities.]  Three  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter  I.  at  Mofcow  ;  one  for 
classical  learning  and  philofophy,  the  fecond  for  mathematics,  and  the  third  for  na- 
vigation and  aftronomy.  To  thefe  he  added  a  difpenfary,  which  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  under  the  care  of  fome  able  German  chemifts  and  apothecaries,  who 
furnifh  medicines  not  only  to  the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  And  within 
thefe  few  years,  Mr.  de  Shorealow,  high  chamberlain  to  the  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  to  Peter  I.  has  founded  an  univerfity  in  this  city.  The  prefent  emprefs 
has  alfo  founded  an  univef  fity  at  Petersburg,  and  invited  fome  of  the  moft  learned 
foreigners  in  every  faculty,  who  are  provided  with  good  falaries  •,  and  alfo  a  milita- 
ry academy,  where  the  young  nobility  and  officers'  fons  are  taught  the  art  of  war. 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  fame  royal  benefadtrefs,  that 
fhe  is  actually  employed  in  founding  a  number  of  fchools,  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  her  fubjedts,  throughout  the  bell  inhabited  parts  of  the  empire  -,  an 
inftitution  of  the  moft  benevolent  tendency,  which,  if  rightly  executed,  will  entitle 
Catharine,  as  much  as  any  of  her  predeceffors,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion. 

Cities,  towns,  palaces, -i  Petersburg  naturally  takes  the  lead  in  this  divi- 
AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS.  /  fiou.  It  lles  at  the  jundlion  of  the  Neva  with  the 
lake  Ladoga,  already  mentioned.  In  latitude  60  •,  but  the  reader  may  have  a  better 
idea  of  Its  fituatlon,  by  being  informed,  that  It  ftands  on  both  fides  the  river  Neva, 
between  the  lake  and  the  bottom  of  the  Finland  gulf.  In  the  year  1703,  this  city 
confifted  of  a  few  fmall  fifliing  huts,  on  a  fpot  fo  fwampy,  that  the  ground  was 
formed  into  ninelflands  •,  by  which  its  principal  quarters  are  ftill  divided.  Without 
entering  into  a  minute  defcrlptlon  of  this  wonderful  city,  it  Is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
it  extends  about  fix  miles  every  way  -,  and  contains  every  ftrudlure  for  magnificence, 
the  improvement  of  the  arts,  revenue,  navigation,  v/ar,  and  commerce,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  moft  celebrated  cities  In  Europe.  But  there  Is  a  convent  which 
deferves  particular  notice,  in  which  440  young  ladles  are  educated  at  the  ernprefs's 
expenfe  ;  200  of  them  of  fuperior  rank,  and  the  others,  daughters  of  citizens  and 
tradefmen,  who,  after  a  certain  time  allotted  to  their  education,  quit  the  convent 
with  improvements  fuitable  to  their  conditions  of  life  •,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs 
are  prefented  with  a  fum  of  money,  as  a  dowry,  if  they  marry,  or  to  procure  to 
themfelves  a  proper  livelihood,  if  otherwife.  Near  this  convent  is  a  foundling  hcf- 
pital,  assiftantto  that  noble  oneeftahliiTied  at  Mofcow,  and  where  the  mother  may 
come  to  be  delivered  privately,  and  then,  after  the  utmoft  attention  to  her,  fiis 
leaves  the  child  to  the  ftate,    as  a  parent  more  capable  of  promoting  its  welfare. 

As  Petersburg  is  the  emporium  of  Russia,  the  number  of  foreign  fhips  trading 
to  it  in  the  fummer-tlme,  is  furprifing.  In  winter,  3000  one  hcrfe  fledges  are  em- 
ployed for  paffengers  in  the  ftreets.     It  is  fuppofed  that  there  are  above  i  ^0,000  in- 
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habitants  in  this  city  -,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  thirty- five  j^reat  churches  •,  for  in 
it  almoft  every  feft  of  the  chriflian  religion  is  tolerated.  It  a!^  contains  five  palaces, 
(bme  of  which  are  fuperb,  particularly  that  which  13  called  the  New  Summer  I'alace, 
near  the  Triumphal  Port,  which  is  an  elcgnnt  piece  of  architedlure.  This  magni- 
ficent city  is  defended  on  that  fide  next  the  fea  by  the  fortrefs  of  Cronftadt  ;  which, 
confidering  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  navigating  a  large  naval  force  through  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  is  fufficient  to  guard  it  on  that  fide  from  the  attempts  of  any  ene- 
my. Petersburg  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  one  of  Peter  the  Great's 
conquefts  from  the  Swedes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  arc  many  country- 
houfes  and  gardens. 

The  city  of  Mofcow  was  formerly  the  glory  of  this  great  empire,  and  it  ll::ll 
continues  confiderable  enough  to  figure  among  the  capitals  of  Europe.  It  ftandi 
on  the  river  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  in  lat.  55-45,  and  about  141 4  mile? 
north-eaft  of  London  •,  and  though  its  ftreets  are  not  regular,  it  prefents  a  verv 
pi(flurefque  appearance  •,  for  it  contains  fuch  a  number  of  gardens,  groves,  lawns, 
and  ftreams,  that  it  feem3  rather  to  be  a  cultivated  country  than  a  city.  The  ancient 
magnificence  of  this  city  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  a^fefled  by  the  mo<l: 
unqaeftionable  authors  :  but  we  are  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  ftate  of  the 
adjacent  provinces,  which  might  have  made  it  appear  with  greater  luiire  in  a  tra- 
veller's eyes.  Bufching  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  largeft  city  in  Europe  ;  but  that  can  be 
only  meant  as  to  the  ground  it  ftands  on,  computed  to  be  near  26  miles,  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Mofcow  contains  1600  churches  and  convents, 
and  forty-three  fquares.  The  merchants'  exchange  contains  about  fix  thoufand 
fine  Ihops,  which  difplay  a  vaft  parade  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  and  from  China. 
No  city  exhibits  a  greater  contraft  than  Mofcow,  of  magnificence  and  meanncfs  in 
building.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  miferable  tim.ber  booths  ; 
but  their  palaces,  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  edifices,  are  fpacious  and 
lofty.  The  Kremlin,  or  grand  imperial  palace,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moil: 
fuperb  ftruclures  in  the  world  :  it  ftands  in  the  interior  circle  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tains the  old  imperial  palaces,  pleafure- houfes,  and  ftables,  a  vidualling-houfe,  tfte 
palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,  fcur 
parifh  churches,  the  arfenal,  with  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the 
churches  in  the  Kremlin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moft  of  them  gilt  or  covered 
with  filver  :  the  architedtute  is  in  the  Gothic  tafte  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches  are 
richly  ornamented  •,  and  the  piftures  of  the  faints  are  decorated  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones.  Mention  is  made  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  no  fewer  than 
nine  towers,  covered  with  copper,  double  gilt,  and  contains  a  filver  branch  with 
forty- eight  lights,  faid  to  weigh  2800  pounds.  Thefumptuous  monuments  of  the 
great  dukes  and  czars,  the  magazines,  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer  and 
chancery,  are  noble  ftruftures.  The  jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  in  Kremlin  church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can  only  be  equalled  by 
what  is  (cen  at  Loretto  in  Italy.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  Peter,  wJio  was  attentive 
to  every  thing,  did  not  negled  Mofcow,  at  the  time  he  was  building  Petersburg  •, 
for  he  caufed  it  to  be  paved,  adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with 
manufadures. 

The  foundling  hofpital  at  Mofcow  is  an  excellent  inftitution,  and  appears  to  be 
under  very  judicious  regulations.  It  was  founded  by  the  prefent  emprefs,  and  is 
fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  legacies,  and  other  charitable  endowments. 
It  is  an  immenfe  pile  of  building,  of  a  quadrangular  fhape,  and  contains  3000 
foundlings  :  when  the  eftablifnment  is  completed,  it  is  intended  to  contain  8000, 
They  are  taken  great  care  of;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  have  the  liberty  of 
choofing  any  particular  branch  of  trade ;  _and   for  this  purpofe  there  are  different 
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fpecies  of  manufadlures  eftablifiied  in  the  hofpitai.  When  they  have  gone  through 
a  certain  apprenticefnip,  or  about  the  age  of  twenty,  they  are  allowed  the  liberty  of 
fetting  up  for  themfelves  :  a  fum  of  money  is  befiowed  upon  each  foundling  for 
that  purpofe,  and  they  are  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire. I'his  is  a  very  confiderable  privilege  in  Ruffia,  where  the  peafants  are  flaves, 
and  cannot  leave  their  villages  without  the  permission  of  their  mafters. 

Nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  as  to  the  population  of  Mofcow.  V/hen  lord 
Carlifle  was  ambaflador  there,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  city  was  twelve  milrs  in 
compafs,  and  the  number  of  houfes  was  computed  at  40,000.  When  Voltaire  wrote, 
Mofcov/  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  inhabitants  were  faid  to  amount 
to  500,000.  Mr.  Coxe  confirms  this  account  of  the  circumference  of  the  city  ;  but 
thinks  the  ftatement  of  its  population  much  exagerated  -,  according  to  an  account 
which  was  given  him  by  an  Englifh  gentleman,  vv'hich  he  received  from  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  police,  and  which  he  fays  may  be  relied  on,  Mofcow  contains  v,'ithin 
the  ramparts  250,000  fouls,  and  in  the  adjacent  villages  50,000, 

Curiosities.]     This  article  affords  no  great  entertainment,  as  Russia  has  but 
lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civilized  nations.     She  can,  however  produce 
many  ftupendous  monuments  of  the  public  fpirit  of  her  fovereigns  :   particularly  the 
canals  made  by  Peter  the  great,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.     Siberia  is  full  of  old 
fepulchres  of  an  unknown  nation,  whofe  indruments  and  arms  were  all  made  of  cop- 
per.     In  the  cabinet  of  natural  hillory  at  Petersburg  is  a  rhinoceros,   dug  up  in  the 
banks  of  the  river  Valui,  with  his  skin,  and  the  hair  upon  it  perfeft.     The  Russians 
have  a  great  passion  for  bell  ringing  •,  and  we  are  told,  that  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow, 
the  largeft  in  the  world,  weighs,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,"  432,000  pounds,   and 
exceeds  in  bignefs  every  bell   in  the  known  W'Orld.     Its  fize  is  fo   enormous,   that  I 
could  fcarcely  have  given   credit  to  the  account  of  its  magnitude,   if  I   had  not   ex- 
amined it  myfelf,  and  alcertained  its  dimenfions  with  great  exaftnefs.      Its  height  is 
nineteen  feet,  its  circumference  at  the  bottom  twenty-one  yards,  eleven  inches,  its 
greateft  thicknefs  twenty-three  inches."     It  was   caft   in  the  reign   oftheemprefs 
Anne  ;   but  the  beam  on  v\hich  it  hung  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  large  peace  is  bro- 
ken out  of  it;  fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufelefs.  Mr.  Bruce,    in    his   late   me- 
moirs, mentions  abell  at  Mofcow,  founded  in  czar  Boris's  time,  19  feet  high,  23  in 
diameter,  and  two  in  thicknefs,  that  weighted  336,000  pounds.   The  building  of  Pe- 
tersburg, and  raifing  it  from  a  few  fifliing  huts  to  be  a  populous  and  rich  city,  is  per- 
haps a  curiofity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  fince  the  eredion  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
The  fame  miay  be  faid  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cronfladt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterf- 
burg,  which  is  almofl  impregnable.   This  fortrefs  and  city  employed,  for  fonie  years, 
300,000  men  in  laying  its  foundations,  and  driving  piles,  night  and  day  :  a  work 
v/hich  no  monarch  in  Europe  (Peter  excepted)  could  have   executed.     The  plan, 
with  a   very  little  afliffance  from  fome  German   engineers,  was  drawn  by  his  own 
hand.     Equalfy  wonderful  was  the  navy  which  he  raifed  to  his  people,  at  the  time 
when  they  could  hardly  be  faid  to -have  pofTefTed  a  fhip  in. any  part  of  the  globe. 
V/hat  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  often  wrought  in  perfon  at  all  thofe  amazing 
works,  with  the  fame  afTiduity  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  labourer. 

Commerce,  and  ma-'i       In  treating  of  the  Ruffian  commerce,  former  accounts 
RiTiME  FORCE.  J  are  ef  little  fervice,  becaufe  of  its  great  improvoments 

and  variations.     By  the  befl  and  furefl  information,  the  annual  exports  of  Ruffia  at 
prefent  amount  to  about  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  her  imports  do  not  exceed   fix 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand,.  fo  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  yearly   three  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  dollars  in  her  favour*. 
RufTia's  produdlions  and  exports,  in  general,  are  many,    and  very  valuable,  viz. 

*  See  Coxe's  travels,  yd.  II.  p.  247. 
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furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red  leather,  linen  and  thread,  iron,  copper,  fail- 
cloth,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  ifing-glafs,  linfccd  oil, 
pot-afh,  foap,  feathers,  train  oil,  hogs'  briftles,  muflc,  rhubarb,  and  other  drugs  j 
timber,  alfo  raw  filk  from  China  and  Perfia.  Her  foreign  commerce  is  much 
increafed,  fince  her  conquefts  from  Sweden,  efpecially  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  -,  and 
fince  the  eftablifhment  of  her  new  emporium  of  Petersburg,  whereby  her  naval  in- 
tercourfe  with  Europe  is  made  much  more  fhort  and  eafy.  The  Ukraine  may  be 
called  the  granary  of  the  empire  ;  the  beft  corn,  hemp,  flax,  honey  and  wax,  come 
from  this  fertile  province  ;  and  ten  thoufand  horned  cattle  are  annually  fent  from 
itspaftures  into  Silefia  and  Saxony. 

Russia  carries  on  a  commerce  over  land,  by  caravans,  to  China,  chiefly  in  furs  : 
and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea,  filk,  cotton,  gold  &c.  To  Bocharia,  near 
the  river  Oxus,  in  Tartary,  Russia  fends  her  own  merchandize,  in  return  for  In- 
dian filks,  curled  lamh-fkins  and  ready  money  •,  and  alfo  to  the  annual  fair  at  Samar- 
cand:  fhe  likewife  trades  to  Perfia  by  Aftrachan,  crofs  the  Cafpian  fea,  for  raw 
and  wrought  filk.  The  emprefs,  in  1784,  ilTued  an  edid,  permitting  all  foreigners 
to  carry  on  a  free  trade  by  fea  and  land  with  the  feveral  countries  bordering  on  the 
Euxine,  which  have  lately  been  annexed  to  the  empire.  The  fame  privileges,  re- 
ligious and  civil,  are  allowed  to  them  in  the  ports  of  Cherfon,  Sebafliopohs,  Theo- 
dofia,    (formerly  Caffa)  in  the  province  of  Taurica,   as  in  Petersburg. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  I.  Archangel,  which  lies  upon  the  "White  Sea,  was  the 
only  port  of  naval  communication  which  Russia  had  with  the  reft  of  Europe;  but 
it  was  fubjeft  to  a  long  and  tempeftuous  voyage.  They  have  now  thirteen  ports. 
Archangel,  Petersburg,  Riga,  Revel,  Perneau,  Narva,  Wibourg,  Fredericfham, 
Aftrachan,  Kola,  and  the  three  opened  in  their  new  conquefts.  Archangel  is  about 
three  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  •,  it  is  built  all  of  wood,  except- 
ing the  exchange,  whichis  of  ftone.  Notwithftanding  the  decreafe  of  its  trade  by 
the  building  of  Petersburg,  it  fti  11  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  merchandize. 
The  maft  and  timber  for  the  dock-yards  come  chiefly  from  theforefts  of  Kafan,  which 
border  on  the  province  of  Afl radian. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  their  navy,  according  to  a  late  lift,  is  36  men  of  war  of  the 
line,  25  frigates,  109  galleys,  10  proams,  from  50  to  24  guns,  two  bombs,  feven 
pinks,  &c.  15,000  faiiors  are  kept  in  conftant  pay  and  fervice,  either  on  board  the 
fhips,  or  in  the  dock  yards.  The  harbour  is  at  Cronftadt,  feven  leagues  from  Pe- 
tersburg, defended  on  one  fide  by  a  fort  of  four  baftions,  and  on  the  other  by  a  bat- 
tery of  100  pieces  of  cannon.  The  canal  and  large  bafon  will  contain  near  600  fail 
of  fhips. 

Government,  laws,  andt  The  fovereign  of  the  Russian  empire  is  abfolute 
DISTINCTIONS  OF  RANK.  J  and  defpotic,  and  mafter  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  allhis  fubjefts  ;  v^ho,  though  they  are  of  the  firft  nobility,  or  have  been  highly 
inftru mental  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  may,  notv.'ithftanding,  for  the 
moft  trifling  cfi^ence,  or  even  for  no  ofi"ence  at  all,  be  fent  to  Siberia,  or  made  to 
drudge  for  life  on  the  public  works,  and  have  all  their  goods  confifcated,  whenever 
the  fovereign  or  his  minifters  fliall  think  proper.  When  perfons  of  any  rank  are 
baniftied  into  Siberia,  their  pofieftlons  are  confifcated  •,  and  a  whole  family  may 
at  once  be  ruined  by  the  infinuations  of  an  artful  courtier.  The  lecret  coirrt  of 
chancery,  which  was  a  tribunal  compofed  of  a  few  minifters,  chofen  by  the  fove- 
reign, had  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  fubjedls  at  their  mercy ;  but  this  court 
was  fupprefled  by  Peter  III. 

The  fyftem  of  civil  laws  at  prefent  eftabliftied  in  Ruflla  is  very  imperfed,  and  In 
many  inftances  barbarous  andunjuft  -,  being  an  afl!emblage  cf  laws  and  regulations 
drawn  from  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,   ill  digefted,    and  in   many  refpeds  not 
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adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Ruffian  nation.  The  courts  of  jufiice  were  in  general 
very  corrupt,  and  thofe  by  whom  it  was  adminiftered  extremely  ignorant  -,  but  the 
emprefs  has  lately  made  feme  judicious  regulations,  and  fixed  a  certain  falary  to 
the  office  of  judge,  which  before  depended  on  the  contributions  of  the  unhappy 
clients,  and  thus  the  poor  were  without  hope  or  remedy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
code  of  laws,  for  which  fhe  hath  given  inftrudipns,  will  foon  be  produced,  to  iii- 
creafe  the  people's  liberty,  fecurity,  and  felicity. 

The  diftindions  of  rank  forma  confiderable  part  of  the  Rvftsian  conftitution. 
The  late  emprefTes  took  the  title  of  Autocratrix,  which  implies  that  they  owed  their 
dignity  to  no  earthly  power.  Their  ancient  nobility  were  divided  into  knezes  or 
knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The  ^knezes  v/ere  fovereigns  upon  their  own  ef- 
tates  till  they  were  reduced  by  the  czar  •,  but  they  dill  retain  the  r.ame.  The  boy- 
ars were  nobility  under  the  knezes  ;■  and  the  vuivods  were  governors  of  provinces. 
Thofe  titles,  however,  fo  often  revived  the  ideas  of  their  ancient  power,  that  the 
prefent  and  late  emprefs  have  introduced  among  their  fubjeds  the  titles  of  counts 
and  princes,  and  tlie  other  diftindlions  of  nobility  which  are  common  to  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

Revbnue  and  expenses.]     The  revenu'es  of  this  mighty  empire  are,  at  prefent, 
far  fuperior  to  what  they  were,  even  under  Peter  I.     The  vaft  exertions  for  promot- 
ing induftry,    made  by   his  fuccefTors,  efpecially  the  prefect  emprefs,   have  greatly  , 
added  to  their  income,   which  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  30,000.000  of 
rubles,  or  nearly  fix  millions  fterling,   annually.     Thus  computed  : 

Rubles. 
Capitation  tax,  _  -  -  -  8,500,000 

Other  taxes  and  duties,  _  .  .-  -  7,000,000 

Her   own  eftates,  with  dominions  taken  from  the  clergy,  6,coo,oco 

Produceof  the  mines,  -  -        .      -  -  1,500,000 

Monopoly  of  diftilled  liquors,  -  -  -  4,000,000 

Monopoly  of  fajt,  -  -  -  -  J, 800,000 

28,800,000 
The  deficiency  of  the  fum  total  may  be  eafily  n'ade  up  by  the  profit  arifing  from 
ftamp-paper,  patents,  pcft-office,  and  other  articles  omitted  in  the  general  calcula- 
tion, befides  i);?^  per  cent,  which  every    Russian   merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  on  his 
yearly  capital. 

When  the  reader  cojifiders  this  fum  relatively,  that  is,  according  to  the  high  va- 
lue of  money  in  that  empire,  compared  to  its  low  value  in  England,  he  will  find 
it  a  very  confiderable  revenue.  That  it  is  fo,  appears  from  the  vaft  armies  main- 
tained and  paid  by  the  late  and  prefent  emprefs,  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  elfe- 
where,  when  no  part  of  the  money  returned  to  Russia-,  nor  do  we  find  that  they 
received  any  confiderable  fubfidy  from  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  who  in- 
deed, were  in  no  condition  to  grant  them  ahy.  The  other  expenfes  befides  the 
payment  of  the  army  and  navy  of  her  prefent  majtfty,  the  number  and  difcipline 
of  which  are  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  her  greateft  predecefTors,  are  very  confidera- 
ble. By  the  peace  eftabliftimcnt  in  1778,  the  regular  troops  amounted  to  about 
130,000  effedive  men.  The  irregular  troops  are  numerous,  but  confift  of  horfe  j 
and  of  this  defultory  body,  the  corps  of  the  CofTacs  are  efteemed  the  moft  excellent. 
The  court  of  the  emprefs  is  elegant  and  magnificent,  her  guards  and  attendants 
fplendid,  and  the  encouragement  flie  gives  to  learning,  the  improvement  of  the  arts, 
and  ufeful  difcoveries,  cofts  her  vaft  fums,  exclufive  of  her  ordinary  expenfes  offtate. 
Some  of  the  Ruflian  revenues  arife  from  monopolies,  which  are  often  neceflary 
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in  the  infancy  of  commerce.  The  moft  hazardous  entcrprife  undertaken  by  Peter  I. 
was  his  imitating  the  conda(5t  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  in  feizing  the  revenues 
of  the  church.  He  found,  perhaps,  that  policy  and  neceffity  reqwired  the  grcateft 
part  of  them  fhould  be  reftored,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  his  great  aim 
being  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  his  excessive  power.  The  clergy  are  taxed  in 
Russia  :  but  the  pecuniary  revenues  of  the  crown  arife  from  taxes  upon  eftates, 
bagnicrs,  bqes,   mills,  fi{heries,  and  other  patriculars. 

The  Russian  armies  are  raifed  at  little  or  no  expcnie  -,  and,  while  in  their  o-vn 
country,  fubfiil:  chiefly  on  provifions  furnifhed  them  by  the  country  people,  accord- 
ing to  their  internal  valuation.  The  pay  of  a  foldier  fcarccly  amounts  to  {i:ven 
dollars,  yearly  -,  in  ganifon  he  receives  only  five  rubles  yearly.  The  pay  of  a 
failor  and  a  gunner  is  a  ruble  a  month,  and  they  are  found  in  provifions  when  afnorc. 

Orders.  J'The  order  of  St.  ylndrew,  or  the  blue  riband,  was  inftituted  by  Peter  I. 
in  1698,  to  animate  his  nobles  and  officers  in  the'  v/ars  againft  the  Turks.  Me 
chofe  St.  Andrew  for  his  patron,  becaufe  by  tradition  he  was  the  founder  of 
chriftianity  in  the  country.  The  knights  are  perfons  of  the  firfl:  rank  in  the  empire. 
The  badge  is  the  image  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  crofs,  enameHedon  an  imperial  eagle. 
The  order  of  St.  Alexander  Neivjki*,  or  the  red  riband,  was  alfo  inftituted  by 
Peter  I.  and  confirmed  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  I.  in  the  year  1725:  the  enfign 
of  the  order  is  a  crofs  pattee,  enamelled  red,  and  edged  with  gold  •,  the  centre 
enamelled  white,  and  thereon  St.  Alexander  on  horfeback.  Ihe  order  of  St.  Cn- 
tharine  was  inftituted  by  Peter  I.  in  honour  of  his  emprefs,  tor  her  assiftance  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth.  He  declared  her  fovereign  of  it  -,  and  though  both  fexes  were 
at  firft  admitted,  yet  it  is  now  appropriated  to  the  fair  alone,  and  to  perfons  of  the 
lirft  diftindion  in  Europe  :  the  badge  is  a  medallion  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
charged  with  the  image  of  St.  Catharine,  pendant  to  a  broad  white  riband,  worn 
fafhwife  over  the  right  {boulder  :  on  the  left  fide  of  the  ftomacher  is  embroidered  a 
filverftar  of  three  points,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  a  crofs.  Theorder  of  St.  G^or,^-? 
was  inftituted  in  1769  by  the  prefent  emprefs,  Catharine  II.  in  favour  of  the  mditary 
officers  in  her  fervice.  The  badge  is  a  golden  crofs  enamelled  white,  on  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  medallion,  with  the  figure  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon  : 
this  is  worn  pendant  to  a  black  riband,  ftriped  and  edged  with  yellow.  The  order 
is  divided  into  four  clafles  ;  the  firft  is  confined  to  commanders  in  chief.^  The  order 
of  St.  Wolodomir  was  inftituted  in  OcSober  1782,  by  the  emprefs,  in  favour  of 
thofe  who  ferve  her  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  nearly  on  the  fame  plan  as  the  order 
of  St.  George  :  there  are  ten  great  crofles  of  it,  twenty  of  the  fecond  claf":,  thirty 
of  the  third,  and  fixty  of  the  fourth,  befides  a  fifth  clafs  for  thofe  who  have  ferved 
in  a  civil  employment  thirty  five  years,  which  entitles  them  to  wear  it.  The  order  of 
St.  yf«;;^of  Holftein,  in  memory  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  I.  was  introduced  into 
Ruffia  by  Peter  III.  and  is  in  the  difpofal  of  the  great  duke,  as  fovereign  of  Holftein. 

History.]  It  is  evident,  both  from  ancient  hiftory  and  modern  difcoveries,  that 
fome  of  the  moft  neglecSted  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  at  prefent,  were  formerly 
rich  and  populous.  The  reader,  who  throws  his  eyes  on  a  general  map  of  Europe 
and  Afi.i,  may  fee  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and  their  communication  by 
;  rivers  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  richeft  provinces  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  em- 
pires. In  latter  times,  the  Afiatic  part  of  Russia  bordered  on  Samarcand  in  Tar- 
tary,  once  the  capital,  under  Jenghis  Kan  and  Tamerlane,  of  a  far  more  rich  and 

•  Alexander,  son  of  the  great  duke  Yaroslaf,  den  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  bailk  of  the  Ne- 
was  of  distinguished  abilities :  he  defeated  the  Tar-  va :  from  whence  his  appellation  of  Newski  :  he 
tars,  Swedes,  Sec.  and  wounded  the  king  of  Swe-      died  in  1262. 
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powerful  empire,  than  any  mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  conqueft  of  Russia  was  among  the  laft  attempts  made  by  the  former  of 
thofe  princes.  The  chronicles  of  this  empire  reach  no  higher  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury •,  but  they  have  a  tradition  current,  that  Kiovia  and  Novogorod  were  founded 
by  Kii  in  the  year  1430.  This  Kii  is  by  feme  confidered  as  an  ancient  prince,  while 
others  mention  him  as  a  fimple  boatman,  who  ufed  to  tranfport  goods  and  paf- 
fengers  acrofs  the  Neiper.  For  a  long  time,  the  chief  or  ruler  had  the  title  of  grand- 
duke  of  Kiow.  We  cannot,  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  probability,  carry  our 
conjedures,  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  Ruffia,  higher  than  the  introdudlion  of 
chriftianity,  which  happened  about  the  tenth  century;  when  a  princefs  of  this  country 
called  Olha,  is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  at  Conftantinople,  and  refufed  the  hand 
of  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Zimifces,  in  marriage.  This  accounts  fur  the  Ruffians 
adopting  the  Greek  religion,  and  part  of  their  alphabet.  Photius,  the  famous 
Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptize  the  Ruffians,  who  were  for  fome  time  fub- 
jed  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  refigned  all 
their  authority  over  the  Russian  church  ;  and  its  biftiops  afiumed  the  title  of 
patriarchs,  and  were  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  certain, 
that,  till  the  year  1450,  the  princes  of  Ruffia  were  but  very  little  confidered,  being 
chiefly  fubjedt  and  tributary  to  the  Tartars.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  John,  or 
Ivan  Bafilides  conquered  the  Tartars,  and,  among  others,  the  duke  of  Great  Novo- 
gorod, from  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  carried  three  hundred  cart  loads  of  gold  and 
filver.      His  profperous  reign,  of  above  forty  years,   gave  a  new  afpeft  to  Ruflia. 

His  grandfon,  the  famous  John  Bafilowitz  II.  having  cleared  his  country  of  the 
intruding  Tartars,  fubdued  the  kingdoms  of  Kafan  and  Aftrachan  Ta;  tary,  in  Afia, 
and  annexed  them  to  the  Ruffian  dominions.  He  gave  to  his  fubjefls  the  firft  code 
of  laws,  introduced  printing,  and  promoted  commerce.  By  his  cruelty,  however, 
he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  his  finefl:  provinces,  particularly  Livonia  and 
Eftonia,  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protedtion  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before 
the  time  of  this  John  II.  the  fovereign  of  Russia  took  the  title  of  "Welike  Knez, 
'"  great  prince,"  great  lord,  or  great  chief;  which  the  chriftian  nations  afterwards 
rendered  by  that  of  great  duke.  The  title  of  tzar,  or,  as  we  call  it,  czar,  (an 
expression,  which  in  the  Sclavonian  language  figniiies  kif:g)  was  added  to  that  of 
the  Ruffian  fovereigns.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Bafilov/itz,  the  Russian  fucces- 
sion  was  filled  up  by  a  fet  of  wqak,  cruel  princes,  and  their  territories  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  civil  wars.  In  1597,  Boris  Godonow,  whofe  fifter  Irene  was  married  to 
the  czar  Feodor,  according  to  Voltaire,  assassinated  Demetii,  or  Demetrius,  the 
lavi^ful  heir,  and  ufurped  the  thone.  A  young  monk  afiumed  the  name  of  Demetrius, 
pretending  to  be  that  prince  who  had  efcaped  from  his  murderers  ;  and  v/ith  the- 
affiftance  of  the  Poles,  and  a  confiderable  party  (v.diich  every  tyranf  has  againft  him) 
he  drove  out  the  ufurper,  and  feized  the  crown  himfelf.  The  impoftor  was  dilco- 
vered  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  fovereignty,  bccaufe  the  people  were  not  p'.eafed 
with  him  ;  and  he  was  murdered.  If  we  except  the  unjuftifiable  means  by  which 
Boris  raifed  himfelf  to  the  throne,  and  his  ambition  and  revenge,  he  muft  be  ef- 
tcemed  an  excellent  fovereign,  and  his  lofs  was  fenfibly  felt  :  driven  to  defpair,  he 
fwallowed  poifon  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  1605.  Mr.  Coxe  thinks  that  the 
perfon  who  ftiled  himfelf  Demetrius,  was  not  an  impoftor,  but  the  real  fon  of  Ivan 
II.  preferved  from  the  aftaffination  intended  for  him,  by  his  mother's  fubftituting 
another  child  in  his  place,  and  fending  him  privately  to  a  convent.  The  public 
negledl  of  the  Russian  cuftoms  and  religious  ceremonies  after  his  fuccession,  alie- 
nated the  people's  affedions.  and  precipated  him  from  the  throne  as  rapidly  as  he 
had  afcended  it.  After  a  year's  r^ign,  he  was  in  an  infurredion  murdered  in  his 
own  palace,  and  the  leader  of  it,  Vassili  Shuifki,  was  eleded  in  his  room. 
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Ruflia  now  became  by  turns  a  prey  to  the  Poles  and  the  Swedes ;  hut  v/as  at  length 
delivered  by  the  good  Tenfe  oftheboyars,  impelled  by  their  dcfpair,  in  the  year 
1613  -,  the  indcpendsncy  of  Ru/Tui  was  th?n  on  the  point  of  being  extinguifhed  ; 
Uladiflaus,  fon  to  Sigifinund  II.  of  Poland  had  been  declared  czar  ;  but  the  tyranny 
of  the  Poles  was  fuch  that  it  produced  a  general  rebc;llion  of  the  Ruffians,  who 
drove  the  Poles  out  of  Mofcow,  where  they  had  for  fome  time  defended  them- 
felvcs  with  unexampled  courage.  Philaretes,  archbifhop  of  Roftow,  whofe  wife 
was  defcended  from  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Russia,  had  been  fent  ambaflador  to 
Poland,  and  was  there  detained  prifoner  by  Sigifmund  III.  under  pretence  that  his 
countrymen  had  rebelled  againft  Uladiflaus.  The  boyars  met  in  a  body  ;  and  fuch 
was  their  veneration  for  Philarete-s  and  his  wife,  whom  the  tyrant  had  fhut  up  in 
the  caftleof  Marienburg,  that  they  eleded  their  fon,  Michael  Fasderowitz,  of  the 
houfe  of  Romanoff,  a  youth  of  fixtcen  years  of  age,  to  be  their  fovereign.  The  fa- 
ther being  exchanged  for  fome  Polifh  prifon'ers,  returned  to  Russia  :  and  being  cre- 
ated patriarch  by  his  fon  and  inverted  with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  he  govern- 
ed with  great  prudence  and  fuccefs.  He  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Poles  to  re- 
place Uladiflaus  upon  the  throne,  and  likewife  the  claims  of  a  brother  of  Guftavus 
Adolphus.  The  claimsof  the  Sv/edes  and  Poles  upon  Russia  occafioned  a  v/ar  be- 
tween thofe  two  nations,  which  gave  Michael  a  refpite  •,  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fubjedls.  Soon  after  the  eledion  of  Michael,  James  I.  of  England  fent, 
at  his  invitation,  fir  John  Meyrick,  as  his  ambaffador  to  Russia,  upon  fome  com- 
mercial affairs,  and  to  reclaim  a  certain  fum  of  money  which  James  had  advanced 
to  Michael  or  his  predeceffors.  The  Englifh  court,  however,  v/as  fo  ignorant 
of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  though  a  Russian  company  had  been  eftabliflied  at 
London,  that  James  was  adually  unacquainted  with  the  czar's  name  and  title,  for 
he  gave  him  no  other  denomination  than  that  of  great  duke  and  lord  of  Russia. 
Three  years  after,  James  and  Michael  became  much  better  acquainted  :  and  the 
latter  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  v>'h;ch  fhows  him  to  have  been 
not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  interefts  of  his  own  fubjefts,  but  the  laws  and 
ufages  of  nations.  He  reigned  thirty-three  years  •,  and,  by  his  vvifdom,  and  the 
mildnefs  of  his  charadler,  reftored  eafe  and  tranquility  to  his  fubjeds.  He  encour- 
aged them  to  induflry,  and  gave  them  the  example  of  very  commendable  behaviour 
■in  his  own  perfon.  Before  we  take  leave  of  Michael,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion the  mode  of  the  czar's  nuptials,  which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  mif. 
cellaneous  cuftoms  of  their  fubjeds,  and  which  are  as  follow.  His  czarifli  majef- 
ty's  intention  to  marry  being  known,  the  mofl: celebrated  beauties  of  his  dominicns 
were  fent  for  to  court,  and  there  entertained.  They  were  vifited  by  the  czar  -,  and  ihe 
mofb  magnificent  nuptial  preparations  were  made,  before  the  happy  lady  was  de- 
clared, by  fending  her  magnificent  jewels,  and  a  wedding  robe.  The  reft  of  the 
candidates  were  then  difmiffed  to  their  feveral  homes,  with  fuitable  prefents.  The 
name  of  the  lady's  father,  who  pleafed  Michael,  was  Strefchnen  -,  and  he  was  plough- 
ing his  own  farm  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  he  was  father-in-law  to 
the  czar. 

Alexius  fucceeded  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married  in  the  fame  manner.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  genius.  He  recovered  Smolenfiio,  Kiow, 
and  the  Ukraine  •,  but  was  unfortunate  in  his  wars  with  the  Swedes.  When  the 
grand  fignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haughtily  demanded  fome  poffessions  from  him  in  the 
Ukraine,  his  anfwer  was,  "  that  he  (corned  to  fubmit  to  a  Mahometan  dog,  and 
that  his  fcymitar  was  as  good  as  the  grand  fignior's  fabre."  He  promoted  agricul- 
ture ,  introduced  into  his  empire,  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  he  was  himfcif  a 
lover  -,  publiflied  a  code  of  laws,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  ufed  in  the  adminiftration 
ofjuftice  ;  and  greatly  ftrengthened  his  army,   by  improving  its  difcipline.    This  he 
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efFeded  chiefly  by  thehelpofftrangers,  mofliof  whom  were  Scotchmen.  He  cultiva- 
ted a  poh'te  correfpondence  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  even  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  though  he  ordered  his  ambaflcidors  not  to  kifs  the  pope's  toe.  He 
fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Don  Coflacs,  named  Stenko  Rafin,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
make  himfelfking  of  Aftrachan  j  and  the  rebel,  with  12, coo  of  his  adherents, 
where  hanged  on  the  high  roads.  He  introduced  linen  and  fiik  manufaiflures  into 
his  dominions  :  and  inftead  of  putting  to  death,  or  enflaving  his  Lithuanian,  Poliih 
and  Tartar  prifoners,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the 
Kama.  Theodore  fucceeded  his  father  Alexius  i:i  1667  :  he  was  of  a  gentledif- 
pofition,  and  weak  conftitution  •,  fond  of  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  in  gratify- 
ing this  propenfity,  contributed  to  polifh  his  fubjeds,  by  the  introduflion  of  fo- 
reign manufadlures,  and  articles  of  elegance,  which  they  .foon  began  to  adopt  and 
imitate.  He  delighted  much  in  horfes,  and  rendered  a  real  fervice  to  his  coun- 
try by  eftablifhing  very  fine  breeds  of  them  in  the  Ukraine,  and  elfewhcre.  He 
reigned  feven  years,  and  having  on  his  death-bed  called  his  boyars  around  him, 
in  the  prefence  of  his  brother  and  fifler,  Ivan  and  Sophia,  and  of  Peter,  who  was 
afterwards  fb  celebrated,  and  who  was  his  half- bi other,  according  to  Voltaire,  he 
faid  to  them  :  "  Hear  my  laft  fentiments  ;  they  are  didated  by  my  Jove  for 
the  ftate,  and  by  my  affedion  for  my  people.  The  bodily  infirmities  of  Ivan  ne- 
ceflarily  muft  affed  his  mental  faculties  •,  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  a  dominion 
like  that  of  Russia  •,  he  cannot  take  it  amifs,  if  I  recommend  to  you  to  fet  him 
afide,  and  to  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Peter,  who  to  a  robuft  ccnftituticn  joins 
great  ftrength  ofmind,  and  marks  of  a  fuperior  underftanding."  From  the  moft 
authentic  records,  it  appears,  that  Peter  did  rot  owe  his  elevation  to  any  declara- 
tion of  Theodore  in  his  favour,  but  merely  to  the  fuffrages  of  thofe  perfons  who 
afTerted  the  right  of  nominating  the  fucceffor.  Peter  was  chofen,  and  the  govern- 
ment entrufted  to  Natalia,  his  mother.  But  the  party  in  oppcfition  was  very 
powerful.  The  Strelitz,  or  Russian  regiments  of  guards,  pofiefled  above  14000 
armed  votes,  and  not  being  fatisfied  with  their  colonels,  or  the  cxclufion  of  the  el- 
der brother  from  the  throne,  they  furrcunded  the  pa'.ace,  and  infiiied  on  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Nr.rafkins,  the  czarina's  chief  re!atic  ns.  Their  excefil-s  furpafied  all 
dcfcription.  The  city  of  IVlofcow  underwent  a  general  pillage  and  mafiacre  for  thr.^e 
days.  At  laft,  by  a  coinpromife  between  the  two  parties,  Ivan  and  Peter  were  de- 
clared joint-fovereigns,  IVIay  18,  16S2  ;  but  as  one  was  judged  incapable  of  govern- 
incy,  and  Peter  was  only  ten  years  old,  the  adminiftratioii  was  vefied  in  their  fifter, 
who  was  of  popular  manners  and  great  abilities.  However  Voltaire  and  other  au- 
thors may  have  blackened  Sophia's  charader,  it  is  now  evident,  from  MuHer  and. 
other  good  authorities*,  that  fhe  was  a  princefs  of  great  m:rit,  and  by  no  means  de- 
fer ving  of  the  reproaches  caft  upon  her  ;  her  adminiilration  was  wife  and  vigilant, 
and  much  to  the  advantage  of  her  country.  She  repofed  great  confidence  in  prince 
Bafii  Galitzin,  a  confummate  politician.  Peter,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  being  en- 
couraged by  his  mother,  and  her  adherents,  claimed  a  fhare  in  the  adminiR-ration,  and 
took  his  feat  in  theprivy  council,  Jan.  25,  j688.  From  tins  period,  difientions  a- 
rofe  between  them,  and  the  afpiring  genius  of  Peter  acquired  the  afcendancy.  Un- 
der the  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life,  he  arrefted  his  fifter,  and  impri- 
foned  her  for  life  in  the  nunnery  of  Devitz  :  fiie  died  in  1704.  Galitzin's  life  was 
fpared  •,  but  [lis  great  efiate  was  confifcated  :  and  the  following  curious  fentence  was 
pronounced  as  his  punifnment :  *'  Thou  art  com.manded  by  the  mofi:  clement  czar 
to  repair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the  pole,  and  there  to  continue  the  remainder  of 
thy  days.     His  majefty,  cut  of  his  extreme  goodnefs,  allows  thee  three  pence  per 

*  Coxe's  Travels,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  395  to  418. 
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day  for  thy  fubfift.Mice."  Me  died  in  prifon  at  Pooflork  in  171^.  This  left  Peter 
W'ich  no  other  competitor,  in  the  year  1689,  than  the  mild  and  eafy  Ivan,  and  up- 
on his  death,  which  happened  in  1696,  Peter  reigned  albne,  at, d  criM:lly  provided 
for  his  own  future  fccurity  by  the  execution  of  above  three  thoufand  StieJi;z,  and 
V  at  the  fame  time  broke  the  whole  body,  and  aboiiflicd  their  name. 

It  far  exceeds  the  bounds  prefcribed  to   this  work,   to  give  even  a  fummary  detail 
of  this  great  prince's  adions.      All  that  is  ncccflary  in  this  place,  is  to  give  a  general 
view  of  his  power,  and    the   vaft  reformation    he    introduced    into   his    dominions. 
Peter,  though  he   had  been    very   indifferently  educated,    afTociated   himfeif  with 
Germans  and  Dutch  ;  with  the  former,  for  the  fake  of  their  nianufa^^tures,  v/hich  he 
early  introduced  into  his  dominions  ;  and  with  the  latter,  for  their  Hcill  in  navigation, 
which  he  pracflifed  himfeif.      His  inclination  for  the  arts  was  encouraged  by  his  fa- 
vourite Le  Foit  a  Picdmontefe  -,  and  general  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  difcipiincd  the 
czar's  own  regiment,   confining  of  five  thoufuid  foreigners  -,   while  Le  Fort  raifed  a 
regiment  of  twelve  thoufand,  among  whom  he  introduced   the  French  and  German 
exercifesof  arms,  with  a  view  of  emipoying  them  in  curbing  the  infolenceof  the  Stre- 
litz.      Peter,  after  this,  began  his  travels  ;  leaving  his  military  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
Gordon.      He  fet  out  as  an  attendant  upon  his  own  ambaffadors;  and  his  adventures 
in  Holland  and  England,  and  other  .countries,  are  too  numerous  and  two  well  knovvn 
to  be  inferted  here.    By  working  as  a  common  fhip  carpenter  at  Deptford  and  Siar- 
dam,  he  compleated  himfeif  in  the  art  of  fhip-building  -,   and  through  the  excellent 
difcipline  introduced  among  his  troops  by  the  foreigners,   he  not  only  over-awed  or 
crufhed  all  civil  infurredions,  but  all  his  enemies  on  this  iideof  Afia.     He  roie  gra^ 
dually  through  every  rank  and  fervice   both  by  fea  and  land   ;  and  the  many  defeats 
\vhich  he  received,  efpecially  that  from  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  feemedonly  to  enlarge 
his  ambition,  and  extend  his  ideas.     The  battles  he  loft,  finally  rendered  him  a  con- 
queror, by  adding  experience  to  his  courage;  and  the  generous  friendfliip  he  fhowcd 
to  Auguflus,  king  of  Poland,  both  before  and  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of 
S\Yeden,  redounds  greatly  tohis  honour.     He  had  no  regard  for  rank  diftindl  from 
merit;   and,  in  171 1,   married  Catharine,   a  young  Lithuanian  woman,   who  had 
■  been  betrothed  to  a  Swedifli   dragoon    at  Mnrienburg.      General  Bauer,  taking  that 
place  in  f/Oi,  was  (mitten    with  her,   and  took  her  to  his  houfe.     Shewas  foon  re- 
moved into  (he  family  of  the  prince  MenzikofF,  with    whom  fhe  lived  till    1704, 
when,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age,  fne    became  the  mlftrefs  of  Peter,  and  afterwards 
his  v/ife  ;  becaufe,  after  a  long  cohabita':ion,   he  found  her  poflefTed  of  a  foul  formed 
to  execute  his  plans,  and  to  alfift  his  counfels.     Catharine  was  fo  much  a  ftranzer  to 
her  own  country,  that  her  husband  afterwards  difcovered  her  brother,  who  ferved  as 
a  common  foldier  in  his  armfes.    Military  and  naval  triumphs,  which  foccceded  one 
another  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  with  Charles  XII.  were  far  from  the 
chief  glories  of  Peter's  reign   He  applied  himfeif  with  equal  afliduity  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  commerce,  arts,  and  fciences  ;   and  upon  the  whole,  he  made  fuch  acquifiti- 
ons  of  dominion,  even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that' he  may  be  faid,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  January    1725,   to  have  been  the   moll:  powerful  prince  of  his 
age,  but  more  feared  than  beloved  by  his  fabjedls. 

He  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldefl  fen,  who  was  called  the  czarowitz,  and  who, 
marrying  without  his  confent,  entered,  as  his  father  alleged,  into  fome  dangerous 
pradlices  againft  his  perfon  and  government :  for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemn- 
ed to  death.  Under  a  fovereign  fo  defpotic  as  Peter,  we  can  fay  nothing  as  to  the 
juflice  of  the  charge.  He  publicly  treated  him  with  inhuman  ferocity  ;  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  hi.s  will,  that  the  young  prince  fhould  be  found  guilty.  It  is  faid,  that 
as  foon  as  the  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  the  prince,  wherein  were  the 
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ifollowing  words,  '«  The  divine,  ecclefiaftical,   civil,    and   military  laws  condemn  to 
death,  without  mercy,  all  thofe  whofe  attempts  againft  their    father  and  their  fove- 
relgn  are  manifeft,"  he  fell  into  the  moft  violent  convulfions,   from  which    it  was 
with  the  grcatcft  difficulty  that  he  regained  a  little  interval  of  fenfe,  during  which  he 
defired  his  father  would  come  to  fee  him,  when  he  afked  his  pardon,    and  foon  after 
died.     But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was  fecretly  executed  in  prifon,  and 
that  marfhal  Weyde  was  the  perfon  who  beheaded  him.     After  this  event,  in  1724, 
Peter  ordered  his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned,  with  the  fame  magnificent  ceremo- 
nies as  if  (he  had  been  a  Greek  emprefs,  and  this  was  the  principal  caufe  of  her  fub- 
fequent  elevation.     Forjuft    before  his  death  he   difcovered  an  illicit  connexion  be- 
tween her  and  her  firft  chamberlain  Mons.     He    furprifed  them  together  in  an  ar- 
bour of  the  garden,,  when,  ftrilting  her  with  his  cane,  as  well  as  the  page,  who  would 
have  prevented  him  from  entering  the  arbour,   he  retired  without  uttering  a  fingle 
word.     But  prefently  Mons  was  taken  up,  and  being  threatened   with  the  torture, 
confefTed,  and  v/as  beheaded.     The  day  after  the  execution,  Peter  conveyed  Catha- 
rine in  an  open  carriage  under  the  gallows,   to  which  the  head  of  Mons  was  nailed. 
It  isfaid,  that  the  emprefs,  without  changingcolour  at  this  dreadful  fight, exclaimed, 
"  What  a  pity!  that  there  Is  fo  much  corruption  among  courtiers.^"    This  event  was 
foon  followed  by  Peter's  death,  who  probably  had  deftii:ted  his  eldeft  daughter  Anne 
to  be  his  luccefTor  •,   but  the  fuddennefs  of  his  death  prevented  It ;   and  fome  of  the 
nobles  and  officers  being  gained  by  money,   jewels,  and  promifes,  and  the  two  regi- 
ments of  guards  by  a  largefs,    Catharine  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne.     She  was'In 
her  perfon  under  the  middle  fize,  and  her  abilities  have    been  greatly  exaggerated  : 
ihe  could  neither  read  nor  write  :    her    daughter   Elizabeth  ufually  figned  her  name 
for  her,  and  particularly  to  her  laft  will  and  teftament.     During   her  fhcrt  reign,  of 
two   years,  which  may  rather  be  confidered  as  the  reign  ofMcnzikoff,  her  life  was 
very  Irregular.     An  intemperate  ufe  of  tokay  wine,  joined   to  a  cancer    and  dropfy, 
haftened  her  death,  which  happened  on  the  17th  of  May,   1727.     She  wasfucceed- 
ed  by  Peter  II.  a  minor,  fon  to  the  czarowltz.    Many  domtftic  revolutioss  happened 
in  Ruffia  during  the  fliort  reign  of  this  prince  ;  but  none  was  "more  remarkable  than 
the  difgrace  and  exile   of  prince   Menzikoff,   the   favourite  general  in  the  two  late 
reigns,  and  efteemed  the  richeft  fubjed:  in    Europe,   the    original  author  of  the  good 
fortune  of  Catharine.      Peter  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  1730. 

Notwithftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife,  the  Russian  fenate  and  no- 
bility, upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of  fuccession  which 
they  hadeftabliihed.  The  male  ifiue  of  Peter  was  now  extinguifhed  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Holftein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  v/as,  by  the  deftinatlon  of  the  late  emprefs, 
tntltled  to  the  crov/n  :  but  the  Ruffians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  witk 
7\nne,  dutchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  Ivan,  Peter's  eldeft  brother;  though 
her  eldeft  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Mecklenburg,  was  alive.  Pier  reign  was  extremely 
profperous:  and  though  fhe  accepted  of  the  crown  under  limitations  that  feme 
thought  derogatory  to  her  dignity,  yet,  by  the  assiftance  of  the  guards,  ffie  broke 
them  all,  aflerted  the  prerogative  of  her  anceftors,  and  punilhed  the  afpirirg  Dol- 
gorucki  family,  who  had  impofed  limitations  upon  her,  with  a  view,  as  It  is  faid, 
that  they  themfeives  might  govern.  She  ralfed  her  favourite  BIron  to  the  duchy  of 
Courland,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  m.any  fanguinary  meafures,  and  fevere 
executions  on  his  occount.  Upon  her  death,  in  1740,  John,  the  fon  of  her  niece, 
the  princefsof  Mecklenburg,  by  Anthony  Ulrlc,  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel,  was,  by 
her  will,  entitled  to  the  fuccession  :  but  being  no  more  than  two  years  old,  Bircn  was 
appointed  to  be  admlnift-rator  of  the  empire  during  his  nonage.  This  deftlnatlon 
was  difagreeable  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburg  and  her  husband,  and  unpopular 
among  the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the  princefs  of  Mecklenbuig 
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to  arreft  Biron,  vvho  was  tried  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  in  exile  to  Si- 
beria, where  lie  continued  till  Peter  III.  recalled  him,  and  Catharine  reftored  him  to 
the  dutchy  of  Courland. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  prlncefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburg  and  her  husband  was 
upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly  that  of  her  German  connexions,  difagreeable 
not  only  to  the  Russians,  but  to  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  notwithftanding 
a  profperous  war  which  they  carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter,  by  Catharine,  to  Peter  I.  formed  fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  fhe 
was  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Russians,  and  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburg,  her  huf- 
band  and  fon,  were  made  prifoners. 

Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorius  than  that  of  any  of  her 
predeceflbrs,  her  father's  excepted.  She  aboliflied  capital  punifhments  -,  and  intro- 
duced into  all  civil  and  military  proceedirjgs  a  moderation,  unknown  till  her  time, 
in  Russia  :  but  at  the  fame  time,  flie  punifhed  the  counts  Munich  andOfterman, 
who  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  during  the  late  adminiftration,  with  exile. 
Count  Munich  was  confined  at  Pelin  in  Siberia,  in  a  prifon,  which  by  his  order  had 
been  erected  for  Biron  ;  he  had  a  daily  allowance  of  12s.  for  himfelf,  wife,  and  a  few 
fervants.  After  twenty-one  years  imprifonment,  he  was  releafed,  and  reftored  to  his 
ancient  rank  by  Peter  III.  in  1762,  and  died  in  1765,  eighty- three  years  old.  The 
chief  difgrace  of  her  reign,  was  the  puniftiment  of  the  countefies  Beftucheffand 
Lapuchin  ■,*  each  received  60  ftrokes  of  the  knout  in  the  open  fquare  of  Petersburg 
their  tongues  were  cut  out,  and  they  were  baniftied  Into  Siberia.  Having  gloriouf- 
\y  finiftied  the  war  with  Sweden,  fhe  replaced  the  natural  order  of  fuccession  in  her 
own  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  who  was  defcended  fro.m 
her  eldeft  iifter,  to  be  her  heir.  She  gave  him  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Ruflia  ; 
and  foon  after  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  fhe  called  him  to  her  court,  where  he  re- 
nounced the  fuccession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
him,  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  and  married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbft,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  is  now  heir  of  the  Russian  empire.  Few  princes  have  had 
a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  than  Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  vidlori- 
ous  over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great  Britain,  at  the  expenfe 
pf  a  large  fubfidy  j  but  many  political  and  fome  private  reafons,  it  is  faid,  deter- 
mined her  to  take  part  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  againft  the  king  of  Prussia  in  17,56. 
Her  arms  changed  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  notwithftanding  that  monarch's  amazing 
abilities  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her  conquefts  were  fuch  as  portended  the 
entire  deftruflion  of  the  Pruflian  power,  which  was,  perhaps,  faved  only  by  her  op- 
portune death,  on  January  5,  1762. 

Elizabeth  was  fuccecded  by  Peter  III.  grand  Duke  of  Russia,  and  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein, a  prince  whofe  condud:  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  He  mounted  the 
throne  poflefted  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  the  virtues  of  Frederic  of  Pruflia 
to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles  and  pradices  he  feemedto  have  adopt- 
ed as  the  diredories  of  his  future  reign.  Several  falutary  regulations  were  made  dur- 
ing its  ftiort  continuance  ;  and  he  abolifhed  many  prerogatives  that  were  oppreflivc 
and  tyranical.  But  he  foon  Incurred  the  general  odium  by  his  public  contempt  of 
the  Russian  manners  and  religion.  He  might  have  furmounted  the  efFeds  of  many 
peculiarities,  unpopular  as  they  were  ;  but  he  aimed  at  ecclefiaftical  reformations  in 
his  dominions,  which  Peter  I.  durft  not  attempt ;  and  he  even  ventured  to  cut  ofF 
the  beards  of  his  clergy.  It  is  alfo  alledged,  that  he  had  formed  a  refoluticn  to  de- 
ftroy  both  his  emprefs  and  her  fon  ;  and  even  his  advocates  acknowledge,  that  he  had 
refolved  to  ftiut  up  his  wife  in  a  convent,  or  rather  in  the  fortrefs  of  Schluftelburg, 
and  then  to  place  his  miftrefs,  the  countefs  of  VironsofFj   upon  the  throne,  if  not  to 

*  See  page  147. 
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change  the  order  of  fucce^ion.  However  the  execution  of  his  defigns  was  pre- 
vented by  a  confpiracy  being  formed  againft  him,  in  which  the  emprefs  took  a  very 
aftive  part ;  and  this  unfortunate  prince  fcarcely  knew  an  interval  between  the  lofs 
of  his  crown  and  his  life,  of  which  latter  he  was  deprived,  while  under  an  ignomini- 
ous confinement  at  Robfch.T,  in  July,  1762.  That  his  conduft,  with  regard  to 
Pruflia,  was  not  the  fole  caufe  of  his  depofition,  feems  evident  from  the  meafures  of 
his  fucceflbr,  who  reigns  by  the  title  of  Catharine  II.  That  princefs,  with  regard 
to  Pruflia,  trod  in  her  husband's  (leps. 

The  moft  remarkable  domeftic  occurrence  of  her  reign  hitherto  is  the  death  of 
prince  Ivan,  fon  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburg.  This  young  prince,  as  foon  as 
he  came  into  the  world,  was  deligned,  though  illegally,  to  wear  the  imperial  crown 
of  Ruflia,  after  the  death  of  his  great  aunt,  the  emprefs  Anna  Iwanona  ;  but  by  the 
advancement  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  he  wr.s  condemned  to  lead  an  obfcure  life 
in  the  caftle  of  Schluffelburg,  under  a  ftrong guard,  who  had  particular  orders,  that 
if  any  perfon,  of  any  armed  force,  was  employed  in  attempting  to  deliver  him,  they 
fhould  kill  him  immediately.  He  lived  quietly  in  his  prifon,  when  the  emprefs, 
Catharine  II.  mounted  the  throne  •,  and  as  the  revolution  which  depofed  her  huf- 
band  Peter  III.  had  occafioned  a  ftrong  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  Catha- 
rine was  apprehenfive  that  fome  attempts  might  be  made  in  favour  of  Ivan  ;  flie 
therefore  doubled  the  guards  of  this  unhappy  prince,  and  particularly  entruftcd  him 
to  the  care  of  two  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  her  intereft.  However,  a  lieute- 
nant of  infantry,  who  was  born  in  the  Ukraine,  undertook,  or  at  leaft  pretended  fo, 
to  deliver  Ivan  by  force  of  arms  from  the  fortrefs  of  Schluflelburg  •,  and  under 
this  pretence,  the  prince  was  put  to  death,  the  i6th  of  July,  1794,  after  an  impri- 
fonment  of  twenty-three  years.  The  lieutenant  who  attemped  to  deliver  him,  was 
arretted,  afterwards  beheaded,  and  his  body  burnt  with  the  fcaffold. 

While  this  event  excited  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  nation,  the  flames  of  civil 
war  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  Poland,  which  has  generally  been  the  cafe 
when  the  throne  was  vacant.  And  as  this  afforded  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
Russian  interference,  the  emprefs  Catharine  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  Poland,  and 
by  her  influence  count  Poniatowfki  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  She  alfo  interpofed 
in  order  to  fecure  the  rights  which  the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  given  to  the  Greek  and 
proleftantfubjects  of  Poland.  But  the  umbrage  which  her  armies  bytheir  residence 
in  Poland  gave  to  the  Romr.n  catholic  Poles,  increafed  the  rage  of  civil  war  in  that 
country,  and  produced  confederacies  againft  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  late 
eledion  -,  which  rendered  Poland  a  fcene  of  blood  and  confufion.  The  conduc5l  of 
Russia,  with  regard  to  Poland,  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  Ottoman  court,  that  the 
grand  fignior  fent  Obrefkofl-',  the  Russian  minifter,  to  the  prifon  of  the  Seven  Tow- 
ers, declared  war  againft  Russia,  and  marched  a  very  numerous  army  to  the  con- 
fines of  Russia  and  Poland.  Hoftilities  foon  commenced  between  thefe  rival  and 
mighty  empires.  In  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1769,  Crim  Gueray,  khan 
of  the  Tartars,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  Tartars,  fupported  by  lo^ooo  Spahis, 
having  broken  the  Russian  lines  of  communication,  penetrated  into  the  province  of 
New  Servia,  where  he  committed  great  ravages,  burning  many  towns  and  villages, 
and  carrying  off  fome  thoufand  families  captives.  In  April  following,  the  grand 
vizir,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  began  his  march  from  Conftantinople,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Danube.  In  the  mean  time,  prince  Galitzin,  who  commanded 
the  Russian  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neifter,  thought  this  a  proper  lime  to  at- 
tempt fomething  decifive,  before  the  arrival  of  this  great  Turkiffi  force  in  that 
quarter.  He  advanced  to  Choczim  where  he  encamped  in  fight  of  a  body  of 
30,000  Turks,  commanded  by.  Caraman  Pacha,  and  entrenched  under  the  can- 
jion  of  the  town.     The  prince  attacked  the  Turks   in  their  entrenchments  early 
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in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  and  notwithftanding  an  obftir.ate  defence,  and 
a  dreadful  fire  from  the  fortrefs,  at  length  beat  them  out  of  their  trenches,  follow- 
ed them  into  the  fuburbs  of  Choczim,  and  the  p-jrfuit  was  only  flopped  by  the 
pallifadoes  of  the  fortrefs.  Soon  after  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  by  red-hot  balls,  and 
a  great  number  of  Jews  and  chriftians  took  refuge  in  the  Russian  camp.  From 
thefe  fuccefles  of  the  Russians,  it  might  have  been  cxpe(5led  that  Choczim  would 
have  immediately  fallen  ;  but  prince  Galitzin  thought  proper  to  retire,  and  to  re- 
pafs  the  Neifter,  not  having  fufficlent  artillery  wirh  him.  Indeed  it  appears  that 
the  Turkifh  cavalry  had  over- run  the  neighbouring  country,  burnt  fome  fmall  towns 
and  deftroyed  fome  Russian  magazines. 

While  the  Russians  and  Turks  were  attacking  each  other  in  different  places  of 
their  dominions  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  the  Tartar  Afiatic  nations,  in  their  differ- 
ent interefts  extended  the  rage  of  war  into  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  gth 
of  May,  a  bloody  engagement  was  fought  between  the  Kalmucs  and  thofe  Tar- 
tars that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Cuban,  lying  between  the  Black  and  the  Cafpiati 
feas.  This  engagement  continued  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet ;  when  the 
Kalmucs,  by  the  assiftance  of  fome  Russian  officers,  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
and  Coflacs,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  obtained  a  complete  vidiVory,  having  made 
a  great  flaughter,  as  the  Kalmucs  gave  no  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Euro- 
pean Tartars  penetrated  into  the  Russian  Ukraine  on  the  fide  of  Backmuth,  where 
they  commited  great  devaftations. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  a  very  obftinate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Turks 
were  defeated  ;  the  Russians  immediately  invefted  Choczim,  but  the  garrifon,  be- 
ing numerotis,  made  frequent  fallies,  and  received  great  reinforcements  from  the 
grand  vizir's  camp,  which  was  now  confiderably  advanced  on  this  fide  of  the 
Danube.  Several  adions  enfued,  and  prince  Galitzin  v/as  again  obliged  to  retreat 
and  repafs  the  Neifter.  It  was  computed  that  the  fiege  of  Choczim,  and  the  ac- 
tions confequent  to  it,  coft  the  Russians  20,000  men.  In  the  management  of  this 
war,  the  grand  vizir  a(5led  with  a  degree  of  prudence,  which  would  probably  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  defigp.s  of  the  Russians,  if  the  fame  condud  had  been  after- 
wards purfued.  But  the  army  of  the  vizir  was  extremely  licentious,  and  his  caution 
gave  ofi-'ence  to  the  janizaries  ;  fo  that,  in  confequence  of  their  clamours,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  councils  that  prevailed  in  the  feraglio,  he  at  length  became  a  facri- 
fice,  and  Moldovani  AH  Pacha,  a  man  of  more  courage  thancondud,  was  appoint- 
ed his  fucceflbr. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  general  Romanzow  committed  great  devaftations  on 
the  Turks  on  the  borders  of  Bender  and  Oczakow,  where  he  plundered  and  burnt 
feveral  towns  and  villages,  defeated  a  Turkifi:!  detachment,  and  carried  off  a  great 
booty  of  cattle.  The  Tartars  alfo  committed  great  ravages  in  Poland,  where  they 
almoft  deftroyed  the  palatinate  of  Bracklaw,  befides  doing  much  mifchief  in  other 
places.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  th-  Russian  army  was  again  pofted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neifter,  and  defended  the  paftage  of  that  river  againft  the  Turks  whofe 
whole  army  under  the  command  of  the  new  vizir,  was  arrived  on  the  oppofite  ftiore. 
Having  laid  three  bridges  over  the  Neifter,  the  Turkifti  army,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  ftratagem  or  deception,  began  to  pafs  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Prince  Galitzin  having  perceived  this  motion  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
September,  immediately  attacked  thofe  troops  that  had  crofi"ed  the  river  in  the 
night,  who  confequently  could  neither  choofe  their  ground,  nor  have  time  to  extend  or 
form  themfelves  propeily  where  they  were.  Notwithftanding  thefe  extreme  difad- 
vantagesrthe  engagement  was  very  fevere,  and  continued  from  feven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  noon.     The  Turks  fought  with  great  obftinacy,  but  were  totally  defeat- 
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cd,  and  obliged  to  repafs  the  river  with  great  lofs.  It  was  computed  that  about 
60,000  Turks  crofled.  the  river,  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  engagement. 
Prince  Galitzin  charged  at  the  head  of  five  columns  of  infantry,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
who  deftroyed  the  flower  of  the  Turkifli  cavalry.  It  is  faid,  that  the  lofs  of  the 
Turks,  in  this  battle,  amounted  to  7000  men  killed  upon  the  fpot,  befides  wound- 
ed and  prifoners,  and  a  great  number  who  were  drowned.  Though  the  ill  condudl 
of  the  vizir  had  greatly  contributed  to  this  capital  misfortune,  yet  this  did  not  pre- 
vent hini  from  engaging  in  another  operation  of  the  fame  nature.  He  now  laid  but 
one  bridge  over  the  river,  which  he  had  the  precaution  to  cover  with  large  batte- 
ries of  cannon,  and  prepared  to  pafs  the  whole  army  over.  On  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, eight  thoufand  janizaries  and  four  thoufand  regular  cavalry,  the  flower  of 
the  Ottoman  army,  pafkd  over  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  the  reft  of  the 
army  were  in  motion  to  follow,  when  a  fudden  and  extraordinary  fwell  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Neifier  totally  deftroyed  the  bridge.  The  Russians  loft  no  time  in  mak- 
ing ufe  of  this  great  and  unexpedled  advantage.  A  moft  defperate  engagement  en- 
fued  ;  not  only  the  field  of  battle,  but  the  river,  over  which  fome  few  hundreds  of 
Turks  made  their  efcape  by  fwimming,  was  for  feveral  miles  covered  with  dead  bo- 
dies. The  Russians  took  fixty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  colours  and  horfe-tails.  The  Turks  immediately  broke  up  their  camp,  aban- 
doned the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Choczim,  with  all  its  ftores  and  numerous  artillery,  and 
retired  towards  the  Danube.  They  were  much  exafperated  at  the  ill  condu6l  of  the 
vizir  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  Turks  loft  twenty-eight  thouland  of  the  braveft 
of  their  troops  within  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ;  and  that  forty-eight  thoufand 
more  abandoned  the  army,  and  totally  deferted,  in  the  tumultuous  retreat  to  the 
Danube.  Prince  Galitzin  placed  a  garrifon  of  four  regiments  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Choczim,  foon  after  refigned  the  command  of  the  army  to  general  count  Roman- 
zow,  and  returned  to  PeterftDurg  covered  with  laurels. 

The  Russians  carried  on  the  war  with  fuccefs  ;  they  over- ran  the  great  province 
of  Moldavia,  and  general  Elmpt  took  possession  of  the  capital,  Jafly,  without  op- 
pofition.  And  as  the  Greek  natives  of  this  province  had  always  fecretly  favoured 
the  Russians,  they  now  took  this  opportunity  of  their  fuccefs,  and  the  abfence  of 
the  Turks,  to  declare  themfelves  openly.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Moldavia, 
and  afterwards  thofe  of  Wallachia,  acknowledged  the  emprefs  of  Russia  as  their 
fovereign,  and  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  her.  On  the  18th  of  July  1770,  general 
Romanzow  defeated  a  Turkifti  army,  near  the  river  Larga,  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  eighty  thoufand  men,  and  commanded  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea.  But  on  the 
fecond  of  Auguft,  the  fame  Russian  general  obtained  a  ftill  greater  vidory  over  an- 
other army  of  the  Turks  commanded  by  a  new  grand  vizir.  This  army  was  very 
numerous,  but  was  totally  defeated.  It  is  faid  that  above  feven  thoufand  Turks 
were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  roads  to  the  Danube  were  covered 
with  dead  bodies  ;  a  vaft  quantity  of  ammunition,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pie- 
ces of  brafs  cannon,  and  fome  thoufand  carriages  loaded  with  provifions,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  land  that  the  Russians  carried  on  the  war  fuccessfully  a- 
gainft  the  Turks.  The  emprefs  fent  a  confiderable  fleet  of  men  of  war,  Russian 
built,  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  a6b  againft  the  Turks  on  that  fide  •,  and  by  means 
of  this  fleet,  under  count  Orlop  the  Russians  fpread  ruin  and  defolation  through 
the  open  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  neighbouring  defencelefs  coafts  of  Greece 
and  Afia  ;  the  particulars  of  which  will  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  Turkey.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  in  this  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  adl  as  a  maritime  power,  they  were 
greatly  assifted  by  England  ;  but  whether  in  this  the  Englifli  government  was  in- 
fluenced by  principles  of  found  policy,  may  very  reafonably  be  queftioned. 
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The  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  ftill  continued  to  be  carried  on  by 
land,  as  well  as  by  Tea,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  ;  but  at  length- fome  attempt 
were  made  to  negociate  a  peace  between  thefe  great  contending  powers  ;  hoftilities 
were  repeatedly  fufpended,  ar»d  afterwards  renewed  ;  but  a  pe;;ce  was  concluded 
onthe2ift  of  July  1774,  highly  honourable  and  .beneficial  to  the  Russians,  by 
which  they  obtained  the  liberty  of  a  fret  navigation  over  the  iJlack  Sea,  and  a  free 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Before  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  RufTia 
which  gave  much  alarm  to  the  court  of  Peterfburg.  A  Coflac,  whofe  nam.e  was 
Pugatfcheff,  aflumed  the  name  and  character  of  the  late  unfortunate  empercr  Peter 
the  third.  He  appeared  in  the  province  of  Kafan,  and  pretended,  that  he  mac'e  his 
efcape,  through  an  extraordinary  interpofition  of  providence,  from  the  murderers 
who  were  employed  to  aflassinate  him  -,  and  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  only  a 
fidlion  invented  by  the  court.  His  pcrfon  is  faid  to  have  had  a  ftriking  refemblance 
to  that  of  the  late  emperor,  a  circumftance  which  firft  induced  him  to  engage  in 
this  enterprife.  As  he  poflefTed  abilities  and  addrefs,  his  followers  foon  became 
very  numerous  ;  and  he  at  length  found  himfelf  fo  powerful,  that  he  ftood  feveral 
engagements  with  the  moft  able  Russian  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
and  committed  great  ravages  in  the  country.  But  being  totally  defeated,  and  then 
betrayed  by  two  of  his  confidents,  he  was  brought  to  Mofcow  in  an  iron  cage,  and 
there   beheaded  and  quartered,    on  the  21ft  of  January,  1775.* 

The  ambitious  emprefs  of  Russia,  in  the  midft  of  a  profound  peace  with  Turkey 
and  immediately  after  tlie  conclufion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  nation, 
in  1783  feizedon  Crim  Tartary,  the  khan  of  which  had  refigned  his  authority.  The 
Turkifli  government,  enfeebled  and  degenerate,  was  afraid  of  contending  againft 
this  unjuft  ufurpation,  and  acquiefced  in  the  Russian  claims.  After  this  feizure,  a 
convention  was  held  in  the  fame  year,  between  the  two  pov/ers,  in  which  the  Cri-  ' 
mea,  Cuban  Tartary,  and  the  ifland  of  Taman,  were  ceded  to  Russia, 

Intheyear  1787,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  Turks,  ftill  indignant  at 
the  ufurpation  of  the  Crimea  by  Russia,  and  influenced,  it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Britifli  ambaflador,  very  imprudently  declared  war  againft  the  Russian^.  'I'he 
folly  of  this  meafure  was  increafed  by  their  being  wholly  unprepared  for  a  fta^e  of 
hof:ility ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  was  fuch  as  might  be  reafonably  expedted  from 
thefe  impolitic  proceedings.  The  Turks  v/ere  repeatedly  defeated  with  great  Icfs 
by  the  Russians,  who  took  by  ftorm  the  very  important  fortrefles  of  Choczim  and 
Oczakow. 

In  this  war,  the  emprefs  was  joined  by  the  capricious  prince  Jofeph  IL  and  the 
avowed  objedlof  thefe  two  imperial  allies,  was  to  drive  the  Turks  wholly  out  of 
Europe,  and  make  a  partition  of  their  country.  The  Auftrians  were  not,  however 
fo  fuccefsful  in  their  attacks  on  the  Turks  as  the  Russians,  for  notwithftanding  the 
relaxed  fi^te  of  the  Turkifti  difcipline,  the  emperor's  forces  were  worfted  in  feverai 
engagements  and  finally  compelled  to  make  a  difgraceful  retreat,  not,  however,  with- 
out taking  Belgrade  and  Bender,  two  important  fronjer  pcfts,  the  firft  the  capital 
of  Servia. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Russians  in  this  war  was  marked  with  horrors  and  devefta- 
tion.  But  the  muft  frightful  fcene  of  the  whole  was  at  the  capture  of  Ifmail,  an 
important  fortrefs,  belonging  to  the  Turks.  The  garrifon  defended  themfelves  for 
along  time  with  the  greateft  bravery.  But  at  length,  on  the  42d  of  December, 
1790,  the  place  was  taken  by  ftorm — the  garrifon,  confifting  of  30,000  men,  inhu- 
manly butchered   in  cold  blood— and  the  place  delivered  to  the  rage  and  rapacity 

*  Here  ends  the  Russian  history  in  the  London  edition  of  1792.  The  continuation  of  it  is  by  the  editcr 
of  the  present  one. 
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of  a  brutal  foldlery,  who  perpetrated  the  moft  horrible  cruelties  on  the  wretched 
inhabitants. 

The  12th  of  April  179 1,  prince  Galitzin  had  a  fevere  engagement  with  the 
Turks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brailow,  in  which  he  defeated  them  and  cut  ofF4,ooo 
of  their  foldiers,  with  100  officers.  The  Turks,  to  the  number  of  i5,o&o,  were  a- 
gain  defeated  by  the  Russians,  under  general  Kutufow.  But  the  moft  fignal  and 
deciiive  vidtory  during  the  war,  was  obtained  the  9th  of  July,  by  prince  Rep- 
nin,  near  Maczin,  over  an  army  of  70,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  Turkifh 
forces.  The  Russians  had  only  4  or  500  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Turks 
Jeft  upwards  ©f400odeadon  the  field  of  battle,  and  loft  their  entire  camp  equi- 
page, and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Britifti  court,  which  was  ftill  inflamed  with  refentment  againft  the  emprefs 
of  Russia,  as  the  leader  in  the  famous  armed  neutrality,  looked  on  her  fuccefl!es  in 
this  war  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  They  would  not  allow  Englifh  feamen  to  enter 
into  the  Russian  fervice,  nor  the /Ruffians  to  hire  any  tranfports  in  England— And 
finally,  in  conjunftion  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  they  interfered  between  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  holding  a  decifive  tone  to  the  emprefs,  and  offering  their  mediation  to 
effe(5t  a  peace.  The  Britifli  minifter,  Pitt,  threatened  tojointhe  Turks,  if  the  em- 
orefsdid  not  reftore  the  important  fortrefsofOczakow  to  them,  and  adually  made 
great  preparations  for  war.  But  the  emprefs  continued  firm  -,  and  Mr.  Pitt  declin- 
ed involving  the  nation  in  war.  Peace  was  finally  concluded  Auguft  i  ith,  by  which 
the  possession  of  Oczakow,  with  the  diftrift  extending  from  the  Bog  to  the  Neifter 
was  confirmed  to  Russia. 
'  We  have  already  had  occafion  to  reprobate  the  ambitious  and  afpiring  views  of 
Catharirie.  Buta  circumftance,  which  has  lately  occured,  will,  more  than  any  o- 
ther  event  of  her  reign,  confign  her  memory  to  the  execration  of  pofterity,  in  fpite  of 
the  many  falutary  plans  ftie  has  devifed  and  carried  into  execution  in  her  own  domi- 
nions. The  unhappy  Polanders,  harraflTed  by  their  internal  diforders,  and  tired  of 
being  the  tools  of  the  neigbouring  powers,  whofe  minifters  had  always  a  venal  part 
of  the  diet  in  pay,  and  fubfervient  to  their  views,  effeded,  in  May  1791,  a  total 
revolution  in  their  form  of  government,  and  adopted  a  new  conftitution,  calculat- 
ed to  remove  the  inveterate  evils  they  laboured  under.  Excellent  as  was  this  con- 
ftitution, there  were  fome  of  the  nobles  difaffeded  towards  it,  on  account  of  its 
lefTening  many  of  their  privileges  in  favour  of  the  people.  Catharine,  afraid  that 
the  Poles  would  efcape  from  the  ignominious  yoke  ihe  had  Impofed  on  them,  over, 
ran  the  country  with  her  armies,  under  pretence  'of  affifting  thefe  malcontents  to  re- 
ftore the  old  conftitution.  In  effed,  though  the  Polanders  at  firft  made  fome  fhow 
of  refiftarice,  yet  the  numerous  armies  that  invaded  their  country,  and  the  others 
that  were  preparing  to  follow  them,  obliged  them  to  acquiefce  in  the  imperious 
commands  of  this  haughty  and  domineering  defpot.  The  new  conftitution  was 
aboliftied — the  triumph  of  Polifti  traitors,  who  had  folicited  Russian  aid  to  fubjugate 
their  country,  was  complete — and  the  Russian  ambaflador  at  Warfaw  has  now  ef- 
feftually  more  real  authority  ii\  Poland,   than  the  patriotic  Staniflaus. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough  to  fatisfy  the  boundlefs  rapacity  of  this  fcourge  of 
nations.  For  we  learn  by  the  laft  advices  from  Europe,  that  with  her  worthy  af- 
fociates,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  ftie  meditates  a  final 
difmemberment  of  Poland,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  parcelled  out  among  this 
band  of  crowned  robbers.-— 

To  draw  the  character  of  Catharine,  is  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty.  When  we 
confider  her  within  her  own  dominions,  we  meet  with  ample  matter  of  praife  and 
admiration.  She  has  been  an  uniform  patronefs  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Men 
of  abilities  and  genius,  of  various  nations,  have  experienced  her  liberality.  The 
barbarous  cgde  of  laws  exifting  in  her  empire  at  her  accession,  claimed  her  early 
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attention— md  (he  appointed  commi/Tioners  to  improve  them.  What  has  been  the 
refult  of  theii-  deliberations,  wc  have  not  yet  learned.  She  has  heen  induftrious  in 
the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce— *and  in  holding  out  every  encouragement 
to  acftive  induftry.  In  a  word,  confidered  relatively  to  Russia  alone,  (he,  has  proved 
herfelf  a  great  princefs,  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  her  cotemporaries.  But 
when  we  regard  her  in  relation  to  other  nations,  "  how  loft,  how  fallen!"  If 
we  except  the  wife  and  exalted  policy  of  the  very  formidable  armed  neutrality*, 
by  which,  in  conjundtion  with  the  other  northern  powers,  fhe  refcued  the  neutral 
nations  from  the  tyranny  of  thefe  at  war,  we  (hall  hardly  fee  a  fingle  meafure  rot 
fraught  with  injuftice.  One  of  the  earlieft  projects  of  her  reign  was  the  infamous 
difmemberment  of  Poland.  Her  intrigues  and  corrupting  gold  for  a  long  time  in- 
volved the  kingdom  of  Sweden  in  feuds  and  diftradion.  Her  boundlefs  ambition 
aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  a  coronation  in  Conftantinople.  And  her  late  proceed- 
ings, with  refpedt  to  Poland,  which  we  have  juft  mentioned,  fink  her  into  the 
depths  of  inexpiable  infamy.  "  She  is  feized  whith  the  frenzy  of  conqueft -,  while 
her  ancient  dominions,  confiderably  more  extenfive  than  the  empire  of  antient 
Rome,  afforded  fcope  for  the  adivity  ©f  the  wifeft  politician.  She  is  ever  employ, 
ed  in  warlike  preparations,  or  in  war;  though  her  territories,  without  this  pre- 
ternatural exhaufture,  are  little  better  than  an  uninhabited  defert.  She  furveys 
with  fcientific  accuracy,  the  extremities  of  her  empire,  while  its  centre  and  its  heart 
are  totally  negledled." 

"  Catharine  II.  emprefs  of  all  the  Russias,  princefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  was  born  in 
1729,  and  afcended  the  throne  in  1762,  upon  the  depofition  and  death  of  her  huf- 
band.  She  was  married  to  that  prince  whilft  duke  of  Holftcin  Gottorp,  i745» 
by  whom  fhe  has  iffue  Paul  Petrowitz,  great  duke  of  Russia,  born  in  1754.  who 
has  been  twice  married,  and  by  his  prefent  duchefs,  the  princefs  of  Wirtemberg, 
has  had  two  fons,  Alexander  and«<;;onftantine,  and  a  daughter,  Alexandrina-Paw- 
leona."        ' 


"  One  of  the  most  remai-kable  transaiflions 
♦'  of  her  reign,  is  her  establishment  of  an  armed 
"  neutrality,  for  the  proteftion  of  the  commerce 
"  of  nations  not  at  war,  from  anj  attacks  or  insults  from 
"  belligerent  powers ;  and  all  eftecls  belonging  to  the  sub- 
"  jeOilsof  suth  powers  are  looked  upon  as  free,  onboard 
"  such  neutral  ships,  except  the  goods  stipiilated  contra- 
"  band  in  her  triaty  of  commerce  with  Great- Britain, 


•'  It  was  in  1780,  that  her  imperial  majesty  invited  the 
"  powers  that  were  not  at  war  lo  accede  to  this  armed  neu- 
"  trality.  Those  who  engaged  were  to  make  a  common 
"  cause  at  sea  against  any  of  the  powers  who  should  violate, 
"  with  respeft  to  neutral  nations,  those  principles  of 
"  maritime  law.  The  armed  neutrality  was  acsededto, 
"  the  same  year,  by  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
"  and  by  the  states-general." 
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S  C  O  T  L  A  N  D,  AND  ITS  adjacent  ISLES. 
iSLES  Of  SCOTLAND. 


ACCORDING  to  the  general  plan  I  have  laid  down,  I  (hailtreat  of  the  iflands 
belonging  to  Scotland,  before  I  proceed  to  the^defcription  of  that  kingdom  -, 
and,  to  avoid  prolixity,  fliall  comprehend,  under  one  head,  thofe  of  SiietJand, 
Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifles. 

Situation  and  extent.]  The  ifles  of  Shetland  lie  north-eaftof  the  Orcades, 
or  Orkney- iflands,  between  60  and  6i  degrees  of  noth  latitude  j  and  form  part  of 
the  fliire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcadcs  lie  north  of  Dungsby  head,  between  59  and  60  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude-,  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  tempeftuous  ftrait,  called  Pentland  Frith, 
24  miles  long  and  12  broad. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifles,  are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  large  ;  fituated 
between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate. J  In  all  thefe  iflands,  the  air  is  keen,  piercing  and  falubrious  ;  and 
many  of  the  natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  ifles,  they 
fee  to  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  *,  and  during  four  of  the  fummer  months, 
they  have  frequent  communications,  both  for  bufinefs  and  curiofity,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  continent :  the  reft  of  the  year,  they  are  almoft  inaccessible, 
through  fogs,  darknefs,  and  ftorms.  It  is  a  certain  fad,  that  a  Scotch  fiflierman  was 
imprifoned  in  May  for  publiftiing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange 
being  railed  to  the  throne  of  England  the  preceding  November ;  and  he  would 
probably  have  been  hanged,  had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  fliipi 

Chief  islands  and  towns.]  The  largeft  of  the  Shetland  ifl.inds,  which  are  for- 
ty-fix in  number,  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited)  is  Mainland,  which  is  60 
miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  principal  town  is  Larwick,  which  contains  300 
families  ;  the  whole  number  of  families  in  the  ifland  not  exceeding  500.  Skalloway 
is  another  town  where  the  remains  of  a  caftle  are  ftill  to  befeen,  audit  is  the  feat 
of  a  presbytery.  On  this  ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  fifh  for  herrings  at  midfummer, 
and  their  fifliing-feafon  lafts  fix  months. 

The  largeft  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  are  about  thirty  in  number  ('though 
feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled)  is  called  Pomona.  Its  length  is  thirty-three  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  nine.  It  contains  nine  parifli  churches,  and  four  ex- 
cellent harbours. 

The  jfle  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty- four  miles  long,  and  in  fome 
places,  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two  pariihes,  and  a  caftle,  called  Duart,  which 
is  the  chief  place  in  the  ifland.  The  other  principal  weftern  iflands  are,  Lewis 
or  Herries  (for  they  both  form  but  one  ifland)  which  belongs  to  the  fliire  of 
Rofs,  and  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  i3or  14  in  breadth  ;  its  chief  town  is 
Stornvay.  Sky,  belonging  to  the  (hire  of  Invernefs,  is  40  miles  long,  and,  in  fome 
places,  30  broad  ;  fruitful  and  v^ell  peopled.  Bute,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  caftle  of  Rothfay, 
which  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  ;  as  it  now 
does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is  likewife  a  royal  burgh;  and  the  iflands 
of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  ftiire  of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  Ha  and  Jura  are  part  of 
Argylefliire,  and  contain  together  about  370  fquare  miles -,  but  they  have  no  towns 
worthy  of  notice.  North  UiiV  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Lochmaddy,  fa- 
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mous  for  herring- fidiitig.  I  Hiall  omit  the  mention  of  many  other  of  the  Hebrides, 
whichare  atprefentof  fmall  importance,  either  to  the  pubh'c  or  the  proprietors, 
though,  probably,  they  may  hereafter  be  of  great  confequence  to  both,  by  the  very 
improveable  fifheries  upon  their  coaft.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  the 
famous  ifland  of  lona,  once  the  feat  and  fanduary  of  weftern  learning,  and  the  bury- 
ing-place  of  many  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  its 
relics  of  fanftimonious  antiquity.  Some  authors  have  been  at  great  pains  to  defcribe 
the  ifland  of  St.  Kildi,  or  Hirt,  for  no  other  reafon,  that  I  can  difcover,  but  becaufe 
it  is  theremoteftofall  the  north-weft  iflands,  and  very  difficult  of  accefs  ;  for  it 
does  not  contain  above  thirty- five  families,  all  of  which  are  proteftant,  and  know 
very  little  of  the  value  of  money. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  popula-"|       The  iflands    of  Shetland  and  Orkney  v.ere 

TiON,  LANGUAGE,  AND  RELIGION.  J  formerly  fubjed  to  the  Normans,  who  con- 
quered them  in  1099,  a  few  years  after  they  lard.?d  in  England  under  William  the 
conqueror.  In  the  year  1263,  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who 
fold  them  to  Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  and  he  gave  them  as  fiefs  to  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  Speire.  After  this,  they  became  fubjed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
Chriftian  I.  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crowa 
of  Scotland,  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  all  future 
pretenfions  were  entirely  ceded  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  with 
Anne  of  Denmark,  The  iftes  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a  ftewartry,  or  fliirei 
which  fends  a  member  to  parliament.  At  prefent,  the  people  in  general  differ  little 
from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland-,  only,  perhaps,  their  manners  are  more  Ample, 
and  their  minds  lefs  cultivated.  Men  of  fortune  have  improved  their  efta'es  won- 
derfully of  late  years  ;  and  have  introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies  and 
luxuries.  They  build  their  dwellings  and  other  houfes,  in  a  modern  tafte-,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their  linen.  As  to  the  common  people,  they  live 
upon  butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  fea  and  land  fowl  (of  which  they  have  great  plenty)  par- 
ticularly geefe  ;  and  their  chief  drink  is  whey,  which  they  have  the  art  cf  ferment- 
ing, fo  as  to  give  it  a  vinous  quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Norwe- 
gian, which  is  called  the  Norfe  language,  is  ftill  fpoken.  Their  intercourfe  with  the 
Dutch,  during  the  fifliiing  feafon,  renders  that  language  common  in  Shetlan.l 
and  Orkney  iflands.  The  people  are  as  expert  as  the  Norwegians  in  feizing  the  nefts 
of  fea- fov.' Is,  which  build  in  the  moft  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.  Their  tempe- 
rance preferves  them  from  the  difeafes  incident  to  luxury.  They  cure  the  fcurvv 
and  the  jaundice,  to  which  they  are  fubjed,  with  the  powder  of  fnail  fliells  and 
fcurvy-grafs,  of  which  they  have  plenty.  Their  religion  is  proteftant,  accordino-  to 
the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  their  civil  inftitutions  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  mentioned  as  to  the  population  of  thefe  three  divifio.is 
of  iflands.  We  have  the  moft  undoubted  evidences  of  hiftory,  that  about  400  years 
ago,  they  were  much  more  populous  than  they  are  now:  for  the  Hebrides  them- 
felves  were  often  known  to  fend  10,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  without  prejudice 
to  their  agriculture.  At  prefent,  their  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48,000.  The 
people  of  the  Hebrides  are  clothed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  They  are 
limilarin  persons,  conftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  prejudices  ;  with  this  difference  that 
the  more  poliilied  manners  of  the  Lowlanders  are  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the 
Highlands;  perhaps  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  "in  a  few  years, 
will  be  difcernible  only  in  the  Hebrides. 

Thofe  iflands  alone  retain  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  Ceks,  as  defcribed  by  the 
oldeft  and  beft  authors-,  with  a  ftrong  tindlure  of  the  feudal  conftitutiom.  Their 
flianachies  or  ftory-teilers  fupply  the  place  of  the  ancient  bards,  fo  famous  in  hiftory 
and  are  the  hiftorians,  or   rather   the  genealogifts,   as  well   as  poets,  of  the  uaiion 

Vol.  I.  2  H 
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and  family.^  The  chief  is  llkewlfe  attended,  when  he  appears  abroad,  with  his  mu- 
fician,  who  is  generally  a  bagpiper,  and  drefled  in  the  manner,  but,  as  it  is  faid, 
more  fumptuoufly  than  the  Englifli  minftrels  of  former  times*.  Notwithfending 
the  contempt  into  which  that  mufic  is  fallen,  it  Is  almoft  incredible  with  what  care 
and  attention  it  was  cultivated  among  thefe  iflanders,  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  They  had  regular  colleges  and  profeflbrs  ;  and  the'ftudents  took 
degrees  according  to  their  proficiency.  Many  of  the  Celtic  rites,  lome  of  which 
'luere  too  barbarous  to  be  retained,  or  even  mentioned,  are  now  abolished.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  ftill  preferve  the  moft  profound  refped  and  affedion  for 
their  feveral  chieftains,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Britifli  legiflature  to  break  thofe  connexions.  The  common  people  are  but  little 
better  lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Laplanders  -,  though  they  certainly  fare 
better,  for  they  have  oatmeal,  plenty  of  fifh  and  fowl,  cheefe,  butter-milk,  and 
whey,  and  alfo  mutton,  beef,  goat,  kid,  and  venifon.  They  indulge  themfelves, 
like  their  forefathers,  in  a  romantic  poetical  turn  •,  and  the  agility  of  both  fexes, 
inthe  exercifes  of  the  field,    and  in  dancing  to  their  favourite  mufic,  is  remarkable. 

The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author  who  fhould  omit  that  remarkable  man- 
tology,  or  gift  of  prophecy,  which  diftinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides, 
under  the  name  of  the  second  fight.  It  would  be  equally  abfurd  to  attempt  to  dif- 
prove  the  reality  of  fome  inftances  of  this  kind  that  have  been  brought  by  reputable 
authors,  and  to  admit  all  that  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjedl.  The  adepts  of  the 
fecond  fight  pretend  that  they  have  certain  revelations,  or  rather  prefentations, 
either  really  or  typically,  which  fwim  before  their  eyes,  of  certain  events  that  are 
to  happen  in  the  compafs  of  24  or  48  hours.  But,  from  the  befl:  information,  no 
two  of  thofe  adepts  agree  as  to  the  manner  and  forms  of  thefe  revelations,  or  that 
they  have  any  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  typical  appearances.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  that  thofe  iflanders,  by  indulging  themfelves  in  lazy  habits,  acquire 
vifionary  ideas,  and  overheat  their  imaginations,  till  they  are  prefented  with  thofe 
phantafms,  wich  they  miftake  for  fatidical  or  prophetic  manifeftations.  They  in- 
ftantly  begin  to  prophecy;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  amidfl:  many 
thoufands  of  predidtions,  feme  did  not  happen  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  thefe,  being  well 
attefled,  give  a  fandion  to  the  whole. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides,  being  the  mofl:  wef- 
terly  iflands  planted  by  the  Celts,  their  language  mufl:  remain  therein  its  greateft 
purity.  This  opinion,  though  plaufible,  is  not  juftified  by  experience.  Many  Cel- 
tic words,  as  well  as  cuftoms,  are  there  found;  but  the  intercourfe  which  the  He- 
brides had  with  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  other  northern  nations,  whofe  lan- 
guage is  mixed  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic,  which  laft  has  no  affinity  with 
the  Celtic,  has  rendered  their  language  a  compound  •,  fo  that  it  approaches  in  no 
degree  to  the  purity  of  the  Celtic,  commonly  called  Erfe,  which  was  fpokcn  by 
their  neighbours  in  Lochaber  and  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  the  undoubted defccndaots 
of  the  Celts,  among  whorn  their  language  remains  more  unmixed. 

Ihe  religion  profefl"ed  in  the  Hebrides  is  chiefly  prcsbyterian,  as  eftabliflied  in 
the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  Roman  catholic  religion  fliill  prevails  among  fome 
of  the  iflanders.     Many  fuperftitious  pradices  and  cuftoms  are  to  be  met  v/ith. 

Soil,  MINES,  AND  QUARRIES.]  The  furface  of  thefe  iflands  has  undergone  great 
alterations.  Many  of  them  were  habitations  of  the  druids,  whofe  temples  are  ftill 
vifible  •,  and  thofe  temples  were  furrounded  by  groves,  though  little  or  no  timber 
now  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flumps  of  former  trees  are  difcernible,5s 
are  many  veftiges  of  building  ereded  fince  the  introdudion  of  chrlfl:ianity,  which 
prove  the  decreafe  of  the  riches,  power,   and  population  of  the  inhabitants.     Expe- 

*  See  Percy's  RelKjues  of  Ancient  English  Poetrjr. 
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rlence  dally  rtnows,  that  if  the  foil  of  the  northern  and  weftcrn  iflards  till  of  ];w.-, 
was  barren,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  it  was  owing  to  their  want  ofcuhure  ; /"or 
fuch  fpots  as  arc  now  cultivated,  produce  corn  and  vegetables  niore  than  fufficien*: 
for  the  inhabitants  ;  an^ fruit  trees  are  now  brought  to  ma;urity.  Tin,  lead,  and 
filver  nninef — 'marl,  flate,  freeftone,  and  even  quarries  of  marble — have  been  found 
upon  thefe  iflands.  'I'hey  are  not  dcftitutc  of  fine  frcfh  v/ater  •;  -nor  of  lakes  and 
rivulets  that  abound  with  excellent  trout.  At  the  fame  time,  it  mufl:  be  o^ncd,  that 
the  prefent  face  of  the  foil  is  ftill  bare,  and  unornamented  with  trees,  excepting  a 
few  that  are  reared  in  gardens. 

Trade  and  mahui-actoiuf.s.]  Thefe  are  all  in  their  infancy  in  thofe  iflan:!?. 
Their  ftaple  commodities  confift  of  fifh,  efpccially  herrings,  which,  when  projerlv 
cured,  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  They  carry  on  likcwife  a  coniiderable 
trade  in  do  v^n  and  feathers-,  their  fhcep  afford  them  wool,  which  they  manufac- 
ture into  coarfe  cloths  •,  and  the  linen  mar-iufadures  begin  to  make  fome  prof^rcfs 
among  them.  They  carry  their  black  cattle  alive  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scot- 
land, where  they  are  difpofed  of  in  fale  or  barter  -,  as  are  large  quantities  of  their 
mutton,  which  they  fait  in  the  hide.  Upon  the  whole,  application  and  induftrv, 
with  fome  portion  of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting  to  re/ider  thefe 
iflands,  not  only  comfortable  for  their  inhabitants,  but  ornamental  and  beneficial 
to  their  mother  country. 

Beasts,  BIRDS,  AND  FISHES.]  In  the  neighbouring  countries,  already  defcribed, 
mention  has  been  made  of  moil  of  the  birds  and  fiflies  that  have  been  difcovered  here ; 
only  it  is  thought  that  they  contain  a  fpecies  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  more  noble 
and  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The  Shetland  ifles  arc 
famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes,  which  are  incredibly  a6live,  flrong,  and  hardv, 
and  frequently  (ttn  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  yoked  to  the  fplendid  carriages  of 
the  curious  and  wealthy.  1  he  coaft  of  thofe  iflands,  till  within  thefe  20  years, 
feemed,  however,  to  have  been  created,  not  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  ftrangers. 
The  latter  furniflied  the  former  with  wines,  fl:rong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxuries  of  all 
kinds,  for  their  native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  100  per  cent.  But  this 
pern'cious  trafiic  appears  now  to  draw  to  an  end.  Three  thoufmd  bufies  have 
been  known  to  be  employed  in  one  year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herrincr  fiflierv,  bc- 
fides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the   Hamburghers,  Brem.eners,  and  other  northern  ports. 

Rarities  AND  curiosities, "i  Thefe  iflands- exhibit  many  proofs,  in  their 
ARTIFICIAL  AND  natural./  churchcs,  the  vefl:iges  of  old  forts,  and  other 
buddings,  both facred  and  civil,  that  they  were  anciently  more  populous  than  thev 
are  now.  The  ufe  and  ccnftrudlion  of  feme  of  thofe  works  are  not  eafily  accounted 
for.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Koy,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands,  is  a  kind 
of  hei^mitage,  cut  out  of  a  fl:one  called  a  dwarf-ftone,.  :?6  feet  long,  i8  broad, 
and  nine  thick;  in  which  is  a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance] 
with  a  fl:one  of  the  fame  fize  for  a  door.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  refemblance 
of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  fl:one,  big  enough  for  two  men  to  lis  on  :  at 
the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a^hearth,  with  a  hole  cut  out  above 
for  a  chimney.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  various  veftices  of  druidical 
temples,  fome  of  which  mufl  have  required  equal  labour  .with  the" famous  Stone- 
henge,  near  Sahsbury.  Others  fcem  to  be  memorials  of  particular  p.rfons,  or  ac- 
tions, confifting  of  one  large  ftone,  ftanding  upri<jht :  fome  have  been  fculptured 
.  and  others  have  fsrved  as  fupulchtes,  and  are  compcfed  of  ftones  cemented  toge- 
ther. Barrows,  as  they  are  called  in  England,  are  frequent  In  thefe  iflands  ;  a'^nd 
themonumentsof  Danifliand  Norwegian  fortifications  might  long  employ  an  able 
antiquary  to  defcnbe  them.  The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial-places  here 
give  room  to  believe,  that  the  former  inhabitants  were  of  a  larger  fize  than  the  pre- 
lenr.     In  is  hkewife  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains,  particularly  catacombs. 
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and  nine  filver  fibulceor  clafps,  found  at  Stenis,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  parts. 

The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic  b\ailding, 
dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  pariiK  church.  Its  roof  is  fup- 
ported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its  fteeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells, 
by  four  pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church  are  checquered  with  red  and  white 
polifiied  ftones,  embofied  and  elegantly  flowered. 

The  Hebrides  areftill  more  diftinguifhed  than  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  ifles,  for 
their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  to  this  head» 
to  mention  every  noted  monument  found  upon  them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious, 
or  warlike  purpofes.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Ifie  of  lona,  called  St.  Columba-kill.  Not  to  enter  into  the  htftory  or 
origin  of  the  religious  edifices  upon  this  ifland,  it  is  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  itfeema 
to  have  ferved  as  a  fandtuary  for  St.  Columba,  and  other  holy  perfons,  while 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland  were  defolated  by  barbarifm.  It  appears  that  the 
northern  pagans  often  landed  here,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  fandlity  of  the  place. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  built  In  form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful' 
jfibric.  It  contains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  Norwegian  kings, 
with  fome  Gaelic  infcriptlons.  The  tomb  of  St.  Columba,  who  lies  buried  here 
is  uninfcribed.  The  fteeple  is  large,  the  cupola  21  feet  fquare,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows cui  icufly  carved,  and  the  altar  of  the  finefl:  marble.  Innumerable  infcrip- 
tlons, referring  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  ceremonies,  are  difcernible  in  this  ifland  ^ 
which  give  countenance  to  the  well-known  obfervation,  that  when  learning  was 
nearly  extindlon  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  or  rather 
in  thefe  iflands. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland  contain  likewife  fome  natural  curiofities  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves:  the  phafeoli  or  Mulucca  beans  have  been  found  in  the  Ork- 
neys, driven,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  wefterly  winds,  which 
often  force  afliore  many  curious  fhells  and  marine  productions,  highly  efteemed  by 
naturalifts.  In  the  parifl:i  of  Harn,  a  large  piece  of  flag's  horn  was  found  very  deep 
in  the  earth,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  digging  for  marl  ;  and  certain  bitumin* 
ous  efiluvia  produce  furprifing  phenomena,  which  the  natives  believe  to  be  fuper- 
natural.  But  fome  ofthe  moft  aft-onifliing  appearances  in  nature  have  remained 
undefcribed,  and,  till  lately,  unobferved,  even  by  the  natives.  A  difcovery  re- 
ferved  for  the  inquifitive  genius  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who,  in  relating  his  voyage 
through  the  Hebrides,  anno  1772,  fays,  "  Vv'e  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  we 
were  ftruck  with  a  fcene  of  magnificence,  which  exceeded  our  expectations,  the 
whole  of  that  end  of  the  ifland  (viz,  StaflTa,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth)  fupported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  moftly  above  fifty  feet  high,  ftand- 
ing  in  colonades  upon  the  firm  bafis  of  rock  ;  above  thefe  the  ftratum  which  reaches 
to°t he  foil  or  furface  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as  the  ifland  itfelf  formed 
into  hills  or  valies  i  each  hill,  which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  compofed 
an  ample  pediment  •,  fometimes  fixty  feet  in  thicknefs  from  the  bafe  to  the  point„ 
and  formed,  by  the  floping  ofthe  hill  on  each  fide,  almoft  into  the  fliape  of  thofe 
ufed  in  architecture. 

"  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  men?  mere  mo, 
dels  or  play- things.  Imitations  as  diminutive,  as  his  works  will  always  be,  when 
compared  to  thofe  of  nature.  Where  is  now  the  boaft  of  the  architedl  ?  regu- 
larity, the  only  part  in  which  he  fancied  himfelf  to  exceed  his  miftrefs.  Nature, 
IS  here  found  in  perfedlion  •,  though  undefcribed.  Proceeding  farther  to  the 
N.  W.  you  meet  with  the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the  magnificent  appeannce 
f)f  which  furpafles  defcription  :  here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  bafes,  and  the 
Srajtum  below  them  is  alfo   vifible." Sir  Jofeph  Banks  partieulariles  fundry   . 
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other  appearances  in  this,  and  a  neighbouring  ifland,  which  k  wholly  compofcd 
of  pillars  without  any  ftratum.  In  fomc  parts  of  Staffa,  inftead  of  being  placed 
upright,  the  pillars  were  obfervcd  to  lie  on  their  fides,  each  forming  a  fegment 
of  a  circle-,  but  the  moft  ftriking  objedt  in  this  pifturefque  fcene  is  Fingal's  cave, 
which  he  defcribes  in  the  following  manner: — "  "With  our  minds  full  of  fuch  re- 
flexions, we  proceeded  along  the  fhore,  treading  upon  another  Ciafii's  caufezvayt 
every  flone  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles  ; 
till  in  a  (hort  time,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  moft  magnificent,  I 
fuppofe,  that  has  ever  been  defcribed  by  travellers*.  The  mind  can  hardly  form 
an  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a  fpace,  fupported  on  each  fide  by  ranges  of 
columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  thofe  which  have  been  broken  off  in  order 
to  form  it -,  between  the  angles  of  v\hich,  a  yellow  ftalagtitic  mattvr  has  exuded, 
which  ferves  to  define  the  angles  precifely,  and  at  the  fame  time  vary  the  colour, 
with  a  great  deal  of  elegance ;  and  to  render  it  fiill  mere  agreeable,  the  whole  is 
lighted  from  without  •,  fo  that  the  fartheft  extremity  is  very  plainly  feen  from  with- 
out ;  and  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  is  perfectly 
dry  and  wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  of  vapours  with  which  natural  ca- 
verns in  general  abound." 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  a!fo  made  a  voyage  to  thefe  iflands  in  the  fame  year,  had  a 
glance  of  Staffa,  in  his  paflage  from  lona  to  Mull,  but  was  prevented  by  ftormy 
weather  from  approaching  it.  •«  On  the  wefl;,"  fays  he,  "  appears  the  beautiful 
group  of  the  Treafliunifh  ifles  ;  nearefl:  lies  Staffa,  a  new  Giant's  caufeway,  rifing 
~  amidft  the  way,  but  with  columns  of  double  the  height  of  that  in  Ireland  ;  gloffy 
and  refplendent^  from  the  beams  of  the  eaftern  fun."  And  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  a 
confiderable  way  northward,  he  refumes  the  fubjedt  •,  *'  We  had  in  view  a  fine  fe- 
ries  of  genuine  bafultic  columns,  refembling  the  Giant's  caufeway,  the  pillars  were 
above  twenty  feet  high,  confifting  of  four,  five,  and  fix  angles,  but  mofl:ly  of  five. 
At  a  fmall  diftance  from  thefe,  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  is  a  traft  of  fome  roads  en- 
tirely formed  of  the  tops  of  feveral  feries  of  columns,  even  and  clofe  fet,  forming 
a  reticulated  furface  of  amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  moft  northern 
bafaltes  I  am  acquainted  with  -,  the  laft  of  four  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  all  running 
from  fouth  to  north,  nearly  in  a  meridian  ;  the  Giant's  caufeway  appears  firft  : 
Staffa,  &-C.  fucceeds  ;  the  rock  Humbla  about  twenty  leagues  farther  ;  and  finally, 
thofe  columns  of  Sky  :  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  in  all  probability,  conceal  the  vaft 
links  of  this  chain. 

Learning,  learned  men,  and  history.]     See  Scotland. 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  by  sir  J.  Banks. 

Feet  .  Feet 

Leagth  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  without           371  At  the  end                  -                  -  -                  70 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch              -             -             250  Height  of  an  outside  pillar  -                -               39 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth           -           -              53  Of  one  the  N.  W.  comer  -                 -                 54 

At  the  farther  end             -              .              -                20  Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  »              .              18 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mo«th              -              117  At  the  bottom               .  ,                .                 9 
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Extent  and  Situation. 


D. 


Miles. 
Length     300 
Breadth     190 


Degrees. 
,    ^  r  54.  and  59  North  latitude. 

between|^j  and     6  Weft  longitude. 


/nr^HE    Celts  or  Gauls  are  fuppofed  to    have   been  the  original 

Name.  J  J^  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  Scots,  a  fcythian  tribe,  invaded 
it  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  having  conquered  the  Picls, 
the  territories  of  both  were  called  Scotland.  The  word  Scot  is  no  other  than 
a  corruption  of  Scyth  or  Scythian.  It  is  termed  by  the  Italians,  Scotia  ;  by  the 
Spaniards,  Efcotia ;  by  the  French,  EcofTe  ;  and  Scotland  by  the  Scots,  Germans, 
and  Englilh. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland  which  contains  an  area  of  27,794  fquare  miles,  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  England  -,  and  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deu, 
Caledonian,  German,  and  Irifti  feas,  or,  more  properly,  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Divisions,  and  subdivisions.]  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  counties  fouth  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  capital  of  which,  and  of  all  the  kingdom,  is  Edinburgh  : 
and  thofe  to  the  north  of  the  fame  river,  where  the  chief  town  is  Aberdeen.  This 
was  the  ancient  national  diviCion  •,  but  fome  modern  writers,  with  Ms  accuracy, 
have  divided  it,  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  dift^erent  habits, 
manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants. 

Eighteen  counties,  or  ftiires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern  divifion,  and  fifteen  to 
the  northern  -,  and  thofe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  ftieriffdoms,  ftewartries,  and 
bailiwics,  according  to  the  ancient  tenures,  and  privileges  of  the  landholders. 


Shires. 


r  Edinburgh        (429* J 


2.  Haddington       (121) 

3.  Merfe,  anciently 

Berwick-|- 

4.  Roxborough 

5.  Selkirk 
0.  Peebles 


Sherift'dcms  and  other 
Subdiviftons. 

]  Mid-Lothian 
\  Eaft-Lothian 


(114; 
(195) 


7- 


Lanerk 
Dumfries 


J  The  Merches,andLau-  "1 
\      derdale  / 

r  Tiviotdale,  Lidfdale,  ^ 
\      EflcdaleandEufdale  / 

Ettrick  Foreft 

Tweedale 

(388 j    ^  Clydefdale  }■ 

I  J 

(188;       Nithfdale,  Annandale 


(19) 

(42; 


Chief  Towns. 

f  Edinburgh,  W.  long.  3. 
\     N.  Iat.56.Muflelburgh, 

Leith,  and  Dalkeith. 
Dunbar,  Haddington, and 

North  Berwick. 

Dunfe,  and  Lauder, 

Jedburgh,    Kelfo,     and 

Meh-oTs.    , 
Selkirk. 
Peebles, 
f  <31argow,W.long.4-5  N. 
<{     lat.  55  57..     Hamilton, 
[^   Lanerk,  &  Rutherglen. 
Dumfries,  Annan. 


*  The  numbers  show  the  proportion  of  militia  as  pro- 
j)Osed  to  be  raised  in  each  shire,  when  that  scheme   was 
laid  before  parhment  in  1775. 
,  ',  j  Berwick,  on  the  uunh  side  of  tlie  Tweed,  belonged 


formerly  to  Scotland,  and  gave  name  to  a  county  in  th^t 
kingdom  ;  bat  it  is  now  furmed  into  a  town  and  county  of 
itself,  in  apolitical  sense,  distlncl  from  England  and  Scot- 
laid,  having-  its  own  privileges. 
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Shires. 

9.  Wigtown  (19°) 

10.  Kircudbright  (100) 

11.  Air  (280) 

12.  Dumbirton  {S>(>) 

13.  Bute  (34)  and 

14.  Caithnefs  (105) 

i"5.  Renfrew  .  (126) 

16.  Stirling  '  {■](>) 

17.  Linlithgow  (80) 


{ 


Sherriffdoms  and  other 
fubdivifions. 

-i  Galloway,  Weft  part  J 

Galloway,  Eaft  Part 

Kyle,Carrick,andCun- 1^ 
ningham  J 

Lenox 
rBute,  Arran;andCaith-> 

<  nefs  I 

<  Renfrew  > 
Stirling 

/  Weft  Lothian  \ 

f  Argyle,  CowaljKnap-"] 

dale,Kintire,andLorn, 


1  uaie,rs.ini:ire,anaL,orn,  1 

.3,  Argyic       (3.4)  \  ft pr^SfS';"  \ 


19.  Perth 


(570) 


20.  Kincardine  {^^9) 


21.  Aberdeen  (550 


Ifles,  partidularly  Ifla 
'.  Jura,  Mull,  W;ft,Te-  ! 
(^rif,  Col,  and  Lirmore  J 
[^Perth,.Atho!,  Gowry,"] 
j  Broadalbin,  Monteith,  \ 
\  Strathern,  Stormount,  r 
(^Glenfhieldj&Raynorkj 

/  Merns  \ 

r  •    1 

^  Mar,Buchan,Garioch,  [ 
I       and  Strathbogie         ' 


22.  Invernefs  (282J 

23.  Nairne  (27)  and 

24.  Cromartie  (24)^ 


L  j 

fAird,  Strathglafs.Sky,"^ 
j  Harris,  Badenoch,  Lo-  '1 
i  chaber,  and  Glenmori-  ! 
Ifon  j 

fWeftern  Part.  ofiVrur--i 
Lray  and  Cromartie  j 

r  1 


Chief  Towns. 

r  Wigtowii,  Stranraer,  and 
1^     Whitehorn, 

Kircudbright, 
TAir,  Kilmarnock,  Irwin, 
\       Maybold,   Stewarton, 
\_      and  Saltcots. 

Dumbarton. 
fRothfay. 

\  Wick,  N.  lat.  5840  and 
L      Thurfo. 

r Renfrew,  Paifly,  Green- 
t  ock,  and  Port  Glafgow. 

Stirling  and  Falkirk. 
fLinlithgow,    Burrough- 
Lftonnefs,  &  Queensferry. 

I  Inverary,  DunftafFnage, 
\  Killonmer,  andCamp- 
j      beltown. 

r 

j  Perth,Scone,Dumb!ane, 
I       Blair,  and  Dunkeld. 

L 

f  Bervie,Stonhiveand  Kin- 

(^  cardine. 
Old  Aberdeen,  "W.  long. 
1-40  N.  lat.  57-22. 
New  Aberdeen,  Fra- 
fersburg,  Peterhead, 
Kintore,  Strathbogie, 
Inverary, and  OldlVIel- 
drum. 


25.   Fife 


26.  Forfar 


27.  Bamff 


(387) 


^326) 


(182) 


<{-Fife 


> 


I  Forfar,  Angus  i 

fBamfF,  Strathdovern,  ^    r 

j      Boyne,Euzy,Balye-  ..     . 

;      ny,  Strathawin,  and  \  \  B-imfTand  Cellen 

1^     part  of  Buchan        J    (_ 


Invernefs,  Inverlochy, 
j  Fort  Auguftus,  Boilcau. 
I 

L 

r  Nairn,  Cromartie. 
L 

fSt.  Andrews,  Cowper, 
I  Falkland, Kirka'dy,In- 
j  nerkythen,  Ely,  Burnt 
1  Ifland,  Dumferline, 
I  Dyfart.Aiiftruther  and 
L  Aberdour. 
fMontrofe,  Forfar,  Dun- 
\  .  dee,  ^berbroth  &  Bre- 
L   chin. 
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Shires. 

28.  Sutherland 

29.  Clacmannati 

30.  Kinrofs 


31.  Rofs 

32.  Elgin 

33.  Orkney 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
fubdivifions. 
(100)  rStrathnaver    and   Su-1 
(31)  ^     therland  j 

(23)  J  Fife  part  •. 

^Eafter  andWefterRofs, 
Ifle  of  Lewis,  Loch- 
broom,  Lochcarren, 
(201  )<       Ardmeanach,   Red-  > 
caftle,      Ferrintofh, 
I  ^    Strathpeffer,       and 
[_     Ferrlndoidald         •    j 
( '  45 )     Murray  aiid  Strathfpey 

f  ^ 

M8-5W  Ifles     o^    Orkney    and' 
^   ^^1       Shetland  ( 


Chief  Towns. 

•  Strathy  and  Dornoch. 

r  Culrofs,      Clackmannan, 
l^     Alloa  and  Kinrofs. 


Tayne,  Dingwall,  For- 
trofe,  Rofomarkie,  and 
New  Keifo. 


Elgin  and  Forres, 
f  Kirkwall,   W.   Ion.  3.  N. 

I       lat.  59  45- 
I  Skalloway,  near  the  Me- 
[      ridian    of   London,    N. 
L     lat.  61. 


.  In  all,  thirty-three  fhlres,  which  choofe  thirty  reprefentatives  to  fit  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  •,  Bute  and  Caithnefs  choofmg  alternately,  as  do  Nairne  and 
Cromartie,  and  Clacmaanan  and    Kinrofs. 

The  royal  boroughs,  which  choofe  reprefentatives,  are  ; 


Edinburgh  i 

Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornock,  Dingwall, 

and  Tayne,  1 

Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Nairne,  and  For- 
res, I 
Elgin,  Cullen,    Bamff,   Inverary,  and 

Kintore,  I 

Aberdeen,    Bervie,   Montrofe,  Aber- 

broth,  and  Brechin,  i 

Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,   Cowper,  and 

St,   Andrews,  i 

Craii,  Kilrenny,  Anftruther  Eaft    and 

Weft,  and  Pittenweem,  1 

Dyfert,     Kirkaldy,     Kinghorne,     and 

Burnt  Ifland,  i 


Innerkythen,  Dumfermlin,  Queens-fer- 
ry, Clurofs,  and  Stirling,  i 

Glafgow,    Renfrew,  Rutherglen,    and 
Dumbarton,  i 

Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick, 
Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  i 

Selkirk,  Peeples,   Linlithgow,   and  La- 
nerk,  i 

Dumfries,  Sanquehar,  Annan,  Loch- 
maban,  and  Kircudbright,  i 

Wigtown,  New   Galloway,  Stranraer, 
and  Whitehorn,  i 

Air,    Irvin,   Rothfay,  Campbel-town, 
and  Inverary,  i 


Climate,  soil,  air,  and  water.]  In  the  northern  parts,  day-light,  at  Mid- 
fummer,  lafts  eighteen  hours  and  five  minutes  -,  which  proportion  of  day  to  night  is 
reverfed  in  winter.  The  air  of  Scotland  is  more  temperate  than  could  be  expedl- 
ed  in  fo  northerly  a  climate.  This  arifes  partly  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  val- 
lies,  rivers,  and  lakes  •,  but  ftill  more,  as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea, 
which  affords  thofe  warm  breezes,  that  not  only  foften  the  natural  keennefs  of  the 
air,  but,  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,- render  it  pure  and  healthful,  and 
prevent  thofe  epidemic  diftempers  that  prevail  in  many  other  countries.  In  the 
neighbgurhood  of  fgme  high  mountains,   however,  which  are  generally  covered 
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with  fnow,  the  air  is  keen  and  piercing  for  about  nine  monthfi  in  the  year  The 
foil  in  general  is  not  fo  fertile  as  thnt  of  England;  and  in  many  places  lefs  fitted 
for  agriculture  than  for  pafture.  Yet,  there  are  particular  plains  and  valliesof  the 
mod  luxuriant  fertility.  The  finer  particles  of  earth,  incefTantly  wafhed  dowa 
from  the  mountains,  andtepofited  in  thef;:  vallies,  afford  them  a  ftrong  vegetative 
nourifhment ;  though  experience  has  proved  that  garden  produdtions  do  not  come 
fo  foon  to  maturity  in  this  country  as  in  England.  'Ihere  is,  indeed,  a  great  variety 
of  foils  in  Scotland,  the  face  of  which  is  agreeably  diverfified  by  an  intermixture  of 
natural  objtcfts.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground,  if  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  are  particularly  pleafing  to  a  traveller,  and  afford  delightful  fitua- 
tions  for  country-houses,  of  which  many  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  and  gentry  have 
availed  themfelves.  It  is  their  fituation  as  much  as  their  magnificence,  thatoccafions 
the  feats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  of  lord  Hopetoun,  and  many  others,  to 
fix  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  The  water  in  Scotland,  as  every  where  elfe, 
depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  foil.  Water  pafTing  through  a  heavy  foil,  is  turbid 
and  noxious,  but  filtrating  through  fand  or  gravel,  is  clear,  light,  and  falutary  to 
the  ftomach.  This  laft  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  where  the  water  is  better 
than  that  of  more  fouthern  climatts,  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  worfe. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are  the  Grampian  hills, 
which  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  Irom  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argylefhire,  almoft 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Pent- 
land-hills,  runs  through  Lothian  and  joins  thofe  of  Tweedale.  A  third,  called 
Lammer-Muir,  rifes  near  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  runs  weftward  through  theMerfe. 
Befides  thefe  continued  chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  or  Ti- 
viot-Hi!ls,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Scotland  contains  many  detached  moun- 
tains, fometimes  of  great  height,  which,  from  their  conical  figure,  have  been 
diftinguiflied  by  the  Celtic  appellation  of  laws. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  The  largeft  river  in  Scotland  is  the  Forth, 
which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  paffing  Stirling,  after  a  number  of 
beautiful  meanders,  dilcharges  itfelf,  near  Edinburgh,  into  that  arm  of  the  German 
fea,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Frith  of  Forth.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay, 
which  iffues  out  of  Loch  Tay,  in  Broadaibin,  and,  running  fouth-eaft,  pafTes  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee.  The  Spey,  the  moft  rapid  river 
in  Scotland,  iffues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch,  and  running  from 
fouth- weft  to  north-eaft,  falls  into  tho  fea  near  Elgin-,  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and 
Don,  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  difembogue  themfelves  at  Aberdeen.  The 
Tweed  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Lanerkfhire,  and,  after  many  ferpentine  turninc^s,  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick,  where  it  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  on  the  eaftern  fide.  The  Clyde  is  a  large  river  on  the  weft  of 
Scotland,  has  its  rife  in  Annandale,  runs  north-weft  through  the  valley  of  that 
name,  and,  after  pafTing  by  Lanerk,  Hamilton,  the  city  of  Glafgovv,  Renfrew, 
Dumbarton,  and  Greenock,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of 
Bute.  Befides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland  contains  many  of  an  inferior  degree,  well 
provided  with  falmon,  trout,  and  other  fifti,  which  equally  enrich  and  beautify 
the  country.  Several  of  thofe  rivers  go  by  the  name  of  ejjt,  which  is  the  old  Celtic 
name  for  water.  The  greateft  improvement  for  inland  navigation  that  has  been 
attempted  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  undertaken  at  a  very  confiderable  ex- 
penfe  by  a  fociety  of  public-fpirited  gentlemen,  for  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde  ;  by  which  a  communication  has  been  opened  between  the  eaft  and  weft  feas, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  lochs)  are  too  many  to  be  particularly  de- 
fcribed.  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Lochnefs,  Loch  Au,  and  fome  others, 
prefent  us  with  fuch  pid;urefque  fcenes  as  are  fcarccly   equalled  in  any  other  coun- 
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try  of  Europe.  Several  of  thefe  lakes  are  beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and 
contain  plenty  of  frefh-water  fifh.  The  Scots  fometimes  give  the  name  of 
loch  to  an  arm  of  the  fea ;  for  example,  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  long  and 
four  broad,  and  is  famous  for  its  herrings.  The  Loch  of  Spinic,  near  Elgin,  is 
remarkable  for  fwans  and  cygnets,  which  often  darken  the  air  v^ith  their  flights  ; 
owing,  as  fome  think,  to  the  plant  olorina,  which  grows  in  its  waters,  with  a  ftraight 
flalk  and  aclufter  of  feeds  at  the  top.  Near  Lochnefs  is  a  hill  almofl:  two  miles  per- 
pendicular, on  the  top  of  which  is  a  lake  of  cold  frefh  water,  about  30  fathoms  in 
length,  too  deep  ever  to  be  fathomed,  and  which  never  freezes  :  whereas,  but 
17  miles  from  thence,  the  lake  Lochanwyn,  or  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all 
the  year  round.  The  ancient  province  of  Lcchaber  receives  that  name  from  being 
the  mouth  of  the  lochs,  by  means  of  which  the  ancient  Caledonians,  the  genuine 
defcendai}ts  of  the  Celts,  were  probably  enabled  to  preferve  themfelves  independent 
of  and  unmixed  with  the  Lowlanders.  Befidcs  thefe  rivers  and  lochs,  the  coafts 
of  Scotland  are  indented  with  large,  bold,  and  navigable  bays,  or  arms  of  the  fea  j 
as  the  bay  of  Glenluc^  and  Wigtown  bay :  fometimes  they  are  called  Friths,  as  the 
Solway  Frith,  which  feparates  Scotland  from  England  on  the  weft  j  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  Murray  Frith,  and  thofe  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  prefents  us  with  the  moft 
incontrovertible  evidences  of  Its  having  been  formerly  over-run  with  timber.  The 
deepeft  mofTes,  or  morafTes,  contain  large  logs  of  wood  ;  and  their  waters  being  im- 
pregnated with  turpentine,  have  a  preferving  quality,  as  appears  by  the  human  bo» 
dies  which  have  been  difcovered  in  thofe  mofTes.  The  Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledo- 
nian Foreft,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  thought  to  be  Ettrick  wood,  in  the  fouth 
of  Scotland,  is  famous  in  antiquity  for  being  the  retreat  of  the  Caledonian  wild 
boars;  but  fuch  an  animal  is  not  now  to  be  {ttn.  Several  woods,  however,  ftill 
remain  ;  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for 
the  ufeof  furnaces  and  founderies  ;  but  lying  at  great  diftance  from  water-carriage, 
though  the  work  fucceeded  in  the  execution,  there  was  little  encouragement  to  corir  . 
tinue  it.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  perfedlion  ulmoft  all  over  Scotland,  and  form  beau- 
tiful plantations.  The  Scot(;h  oak  is  excellent  in  the  Highland?,  where  fome 
woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth ;  but,  through 
the  inconveniency  already  mentioned,  without  being  of  much  cmolurnent  to  the 
proprietors, 

Metals  y\ND  minerals.]  Though  Scotland  cannot  now  bnaft  of  its  gold 
mines,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  formerly  afforded  a  quantity  of  that  metal  for 
its  coinage.  James  V.  and  his  father  contradled  with  certain  Germans  for  work- 
ing the  mines  of  Crawford  Moor;  and  when  that  prince  married  the  French 
king's  daughter,  a  number  of  covered  difhes,  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold, 
were  prefented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  defert.  The  civil  wars  and  troubles 
which  followed,  under  his  daughter,  and  in  the  minority  of  his  grandfon,  drove 
thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Cornelius,  from  their  works,  which 
fince  that  time  have  never  been  refumed.  Some  fmall  pieces  of  gold  have  been 
found  in  thofe  parts  walhed  down  by  the  floods.  It  likewife  appears  by  the 
public  records,  that  thofe  beautiful  coins  ftruck  by  James  V.  called  bonnet- 
pieces,  were  fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  were  other  medals  of  the  fame 
metal. 

Several  landholders  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from  their  lead  mines,  w^hich 
are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  produce  large  quantities  of  filver^  but  we  know  of 
no  filver  mines  that  are  worked  at  prefent.  Soine  copper  mines  have  been  found 
near  Edinburgh  •,  and  many  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  eaft,  weft  and  northern  coun- 
ties, produce  excellent  coal  of  various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are  export- 
ed.    Lime-ftone  is  here  in  great  plenty,  as  is   free-ftone  \  fo  that  the  houfes  of  th§ 
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better  fort  are  conftrudled  of  good  materials.  The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
many  places  in  Scotland,  where  no  coal  is  found,  prevented  them  from  fupplying 
that  defect  by  plantations  of  wood  •,  and  the  peat-molTes  being  in  many  parts,  of 
the  north  efptfcially,  almoft  exhaufted,  the  inhnhitants  are  put  to  great  difficult/ 
for  fuel  ;  however,  the  tafle  for  plantations,  of  all  kinds,  that  now  prevails, '.viij 
foon  remedy  that  inconveniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  LancrkAiire  •,  allum  mine'?  have  been  found 
in  Bamffiliire  ;  cryftal,  variegated  pebbles,  and  other  tranfparent  ftoncs,  which  atl- 
mit  of  the  fined  polifii  for  feals,  are  found  in  various  parts;  as  are  talc,  flint,  fca- 
Khells,  potter's  clay,  and  fullers'  earth.  The  ftones  which  the  country  peop'e-ca'l- 
elf-arrow-heads,  and  to  which  they  aflign  a  fupernatural  origin  and  ufe,  were  pro- 
bably  the  flint-heads  of  arrows  mack  ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  ancient  Scots. 
No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore,  koth  in  mines  and  ftones,  than  Scot- 
land ;  of  which  the  proprietors  now  begin  to  reap  the  advantage,  in  their  founde- 
ries,  and  other  metalline  manufaftures. 

Vegetable  AND  ANIMAL  PRoo       The   foil    of  Scotland  may  be  rendered,  in 

DUCTioNS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND. /many  parts,  nearly  as  fruitful  as  that  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  even  faid,  that  fome  trads  of  the  low  countries  at  prefent  exceed  in 
value  Englifh  efl:atesofthe  fame  extent,  becaufe  they  are  far  lefs  exhaufl:ed  than 
thofeof  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  agriculture  is  now  perhaps  as  well 
underftood,  among  many  of  the  Scotch  landlords  and  farmers,  as  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  the  influence  of  commerce,  that  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  landed  property  has  lately  (perhaps  happily  for  the  public) 
fallen  into  new  hands.  The  merchants  and  mnnufadurers  of  Glafgow,  who  are 
the  life  and  foul  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  they  are  daily  introducing  new 
branches  of  induftry,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  by 
vyhich  they  do  their  country  in  particular,  and  the  whole  ifland  in  general,  the  mod 
eflential  fervice.  The  aftive  genius  of  thefe  people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks 
and  marflies,  which  being  hitherto  reckoned  ufelefs,  were  confequently  negleded, 
bj.it  are  now  brought  to  produce  certain  species  of  grain  or  timber,  for  which  the 
foil  is  befl;  adapted.  The  fruits  of  fkill  and  induftry  are  chiefly  perceivable  in  the 
countes  lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  called  the  Lothians,  where,  as  well  as  in  Angus, 
the  farmers,  who  generally  rent  from  three  to  500I.  per  annum,  are  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged.  The  reverfe,  however,  maybe  obferved  of  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  Scotland,  which  ftill  remains  in  a  fl:ate  of  nature,  and 
where  the  landlords,  ignorant  of  their  real  intereft,  refufe  to  grant,  fuch  leafes  as 
would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  the  farm.  In  fuch  places,  the  husband- 
man barely  exifts  upon  the  gleanings  of  a  fcanty  farm,  feldom  exceeding  20  or  30I. 
per  ann.  The  cattle  are  lean  and  fmall  the  houfes  mean,  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try exhibits  the  moft  deplorable  marks  of  poverty  and  opprefllon.  Indeed,  from 
a  miftaken  notion  of  the  landed  people  in  general,  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  king- 
dom lies  naked  and  expofed,  for  v/antof  fuch  hedge-rows  and  planting  as  are  com- 
monin  England.  They  confider  hedges  as  ufelefs  and  cumberfome,  occupying 
more  room  than  ftone-inclofures,  which,  except  in  the  Lothians,  are  generally  low 
paltry  walls,  huddled  up  of  loofe  ftones,  v»'ithout  lime  or  mortar,  and  have  a.  bleak 
and  mean  appearance. 

The  foil  in  genera!  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and 
pafture.  In  the  fouthern  counties,  the  fineft  garden  fruits  are  faid  to  fall  little  fhort 
of  thofe  in  England  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  common  fruits.  The  un- 
cultivated parts  of  the  Flighlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of  falubrious  and  plea- 
fant-tafted  berries  j  while  many  ?xtenfiye  trads  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  heath. 
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The  fea-coaft  produces  the  alga-marina,  dulfe  or  dulifh,   in   great  quantities,  and 
other  marine  plants  which  are  eaten  for  nourifhmentor  pleafure. 

The  fiflieries  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  ofthe  iflands 
and  countries  already  defcribed  ;  but  the  Scotch  have  improved  in  their  fifheries 
as  much  as  they  have  in  their  manufadlures  and  agriculture  -,  for  fccieties  have  been 
formed,  which  have  carried  that  branch  of  national  wealth  to  aperfedlion  that  never 
was  before  known  in  that  country  ;  and  the  bill,  paffed  in  1786,  bids  fair  to  enable 
them  to  emulate  the  Dutch,  in  curing,  as  well  as  catching,  their  fi(h.  In  former 
times,  the  Scotch  feldom  ventured  to  filh  above  a  league's  dillance  from  the  land  j 
but  tiiey  now  piy  in  the  deep  waters  as  boldly  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their 
falmon,'  which  they  can  fend  more  early,  when  prepared,  to  the  Levant  and  fouth- 
crn  markets,  than  the  Engliflior  Irifh,  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  nation  as  the  re- 
turns are  generally  made  in  fpecie,  or  beneficial  commodities. 

This  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds,  either  of  wild  or  domeftic  animals,  that 
are  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The  red-deer  and  the  roe-buck  are  found 
in  the  Highlands,  but  their  flefh  is  notcomparable  to  Englifn  venifon.  Hares,  and 
other  animals  for  game,  are  here  plentiful  j  alfo  the  grOufe  and  heath-cock  :  the 
cappeik.ii'y,  and  the  ptarmacan,  birds  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  are  fcarce  even  in 
tjie  Flighlands,  and,  when  difcovered,  are  very  fhy.  The  numbers  of  black  cattle 
upon  the  hills  of  Scotland  towards  the  Highlands,  and  flieep  that  are  fed  upon  the 
mountains  of  Twecdale,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  are  almoft  incredible,  and 
formerly  brought  large  fums  into  the  country  -,  the  black  cattle  efpecially,  which, 
when  fattened  on  tke  fouthern  paftures,  have  been  reckoned  fuperior  to  EnglilTi 
beef.  This  trade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  increafe  of  manufa(5turers,  whofe  de- 
mand for  butcher's  meat  mufl  lefl'en  the  exportation  of  cattle  into  England.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  a  fufBcient  ftock,  by  proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply  both 
markets,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  infinite  pains  to  mend  the  breed  of  the 
Scotch  hcrfes,  by  importing  a  larger  and  more  generous  kind  from  the  continent ; 
but,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  climate 
and  foil  of  Scotland  were  unfavourable  to  that  noble  animal,  for  they  diminifhed  both 
in  fize  and  fpirit;  fo  that  about  the  time  of  the  union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scot- 
land, were  of  much  value.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late,  to  introduce  the 
Englifh  and  foreign  breeds,  and  fuch  pains  have  been  taken  for  providing  them 
with  proper  food  and  management,  that  fuccefs  has  anfwered  the  moft  fanguine 
expedations. 

Population,  INHABITANTS,  "1      The  population    of  Scotland  is   generally  fixed 

MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  /  at  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  fouls.  This 
calculation  refls  merely  upon  vague  conjedures,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fupport  even  its  probability.  If  we  form  an  eflimate  upon  any  known  principles,  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  far  more  numerous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fome  public 
encouragement  has  not  been  given  to  bring  this  matter  nearer  to  a  certainty,  which 
mioht  be  dene  by  the  returns  of  the  clergy  from  their  feveral  parifhes.  The  only 
records  atprefent  that  can  be  appealed  to,  are  thofe  ofthe  army  ;  and  by  the  befl  in- 
formation, they  make  the  number  of  foldiers,  furnifhed  by  Scotland  in  the  war  in 
1755,  amount  to  80,000  men.  We  are  to  obferve,  that  aboye  60,000  of  thefe  were^ 
raifed  in  the  iflands  and  Highlands,  which  form  by  far  the  leafl-  populous  part  of 
Scotland.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  political  calculation  to  compute  whether  the  po- 
pulation of  Scotland  does  not  exceed  two  milions,  as  no  country  in  the  world,  ex- 
clufive  ofthe  army,  fends  abroad  more  of  its  inhabitants.  If  we  confult  the  moft 
ancient  and  credible  hiftories,  the  population  of  Scotland,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
inuft  have  been  excefTive,  as  it  afforded  fo  many  thoufands  to  fall  by  the  fwords  of 
tJis  Engllih,  without  any  very  fenfible  decreafe  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned  ;  they  are  lean,  but  clean  limb- 
ed, and  can  endure  incredible  fatigues.  Their  adventurous  fpirit  was  chiefly  owing 
to  their  laws  of  fucceflion,  which  inverted  the  elder  brother,  as  the  head  of  the  fa- 
mily, with  the  inheritance,  and  left  but  a  fcanty  portion  for  the  other  fons.  This 
obliged  the  latter  to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people  have  more  af- 
fedlion  for  their  native  foil.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune  among  the  fons  of 
one  family  prevails  in  England  likewife  ;  but  the  refources  which  younger  brothers 
have  in  England  are  numerous,  compared  to  thofe  of  a  country  fo  narrow,  and  fo  lit- 
tle improved,  either  by  commerce  or  agriculture,  as  Scotland  was  /ormerly. 

An  intelligent  reader  may  eafily  perceive,  that  family  pride,  which  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely extinguifhed  in  Scotland,  was  owing  to  the  feudal  inftitutions  which  prevail- 
ed there  in  all  their  horrors  of  barbarity.  Their  family  differences,  efpecially  the 
Highlanders,  familiarized  them  to  blood  and  flaughter  -,  and  the  death  of  an  enemy, 
however  efFeded,  was  always  a  matter  of  triumph.  Thefe  pafllons  did  not  live  in 
(he  breaft  of  the  common  people  only,  but  were  authorized  and  cherifhed  by  their 
chieftains,  many  of  whom  were  men  who  had  feen  the  world,  were  ccnverfant  in 
the  courts  of  Europe,  mafters  of  polite  literature,  and  amiable  in  all  the  duties  of 
civil  and  fecial  life.  Their  kings,  except  fome  who  were  endowed  v/ith  extraordi- 
nary virtues,  were  confidered  in.  no  other  light  than  commanders  of  their  army  in 
time  of  war  :  for  in  peace  their  civil  authority  was  fo  little  felt,  that  every  clan  or 
family,  even  in  the  moft  civilized  part  of  Scotland,  looked  upon  its  own  chieftain 
as  the  fovereign.  Thefe  ideas  were  confirmed  even  by  the  laws,  v;hich  gave  thofe 
petty  tyrants  a  power  of  life  and  death  upon  their  own  eftates  :  and  they  generally 
executed  their  hafty  fentences  in  four  and  twenty  hours  after  the  parties  were  appre- 
hended. The  pride  which  thofe  chieftains  had  of  outvying  each  other  in  the  num- 
bers of  their  followers,  created  perpetual  animofities,  which  feldom  or  never  ended 
without  bloodfhed  ;  fo  that  the  common  people,  whofe  beft  qualification  v/as  a  blind 
devotion  to  the  will  of  their  mafter,  and  the  aggrandifement  of  his  name,  lived  in  a 
ftate  of  continual  hoftility.  The  lite  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  firft  chief- 
tain who  had  the  patriotifm  to  attempt  to  reform  his  dependants,  and  to  banifh  thofe 
barbarous  ideas.  His  example  has  been  followed  by  others  •,  and  there  can  fcarcely 
be  a  doubt,  but  that  a  very  few  years  wijl  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  all  the  milder 
habits  of  fociety. 

Scotch  gentlemen,  who  formerly  piqued  themfelves  upon  their  family,  or  the 
antiquity  of  their  defcent,  were  very  difagreeable  members  of  fociety:  becaufe, 
forgetting  all  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors,  they  imitated  them  only  in  their  ca- 
pricious vanity  and  revenge.  Thofe  who  go  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  induftry  to 
rife  from  their  low  circumftances,  excel,  in  the  civil,  commercial,  and  military  du- 
ties. There  is  a  fimilarity  in  their  perfonal  charaAers ;  and  by  feeiiig one  Scotch- 
man who  acquires  a  fortune  abroad,  you  fee  a  tolerable  pidlure  of  the  whole.  They 
are  in  general  hofpitable,  open,  communicative,  and  charitable.  They  aflimilate  to 
the  manners  of  the  people  with  whom  they  live,  with  more  eafe  and  freedom  than 
the  natives  of  moft  other  countries  j  and  they  have  a  furprifing  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  particularly  the  French. 

It  remains  perhaps  a  queftion,  whether  the  lettered  education,  for  which  the 
Scots  were  noted  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  not  of  prejudice  to  their  coun- 
try, while  it  was  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  many  of  its  natives.  Their  literature, 
however  flight,  rendered  them  acceptable  and  agreeable  among  foreigners  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  drained  the  nation  of  that  order  of  men,  who  are  the  beft  fitted 
for  forming  and  executing  the  great  plans  of  commerce  and  agriculture  for  the  pub- 
lic emolument. 

From  what  has  been  fald,  it  appears,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  living  among  the 
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Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  far  fram  being  applicable  to  the  prefent  time,  as 
the  forms  ot  a  Roman  fenate  are  to  that  of  a  Roman  conclave  •,  and  no  nation,  per- 
haps, ever  underwent  fo  quick  and  fo  fudden  a  tranfition  of  manners. 

With  regard  to  the  gentlemen  who  live  at  home,  upon  eftates  of  300I.  a  year 
and  upwards,  they  differ  little  or  nothing  in  their  manners  and  ftyle  of  livintr, 
from  their  Engliih  neighbours  of  the  like  fortunes.  The  peafantry  have  their 
peculiarities  ;  their  ideas  are  confined ;  but  no  people  can  conform  their  tem- 
pers better  than  they  do  to  their  ftations.  They  are  taught  from  their  infancy 
to^  bridle  their?  paffions,  to  behave  fubmiffively  to  their  fuperiors,  and  live 
within  the  bounds  of  the  moft  rigid  economy.  Hence  they  fave  their  money 
and  their  conftitutions  :  and  few  inftances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other 
atrocious  vices,  occur  at  prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon 
any  daring  enterprife  :  but  when  they  ad  in  concert,  thefecrecy,  fagacity,  and  re- 
folution  with  which  they  carry  on  any  defperate  undertaking,  is  not  tg  be  parallel- 
ed ;  and  their  fidelity  to  one  another,  under  the  ftrongeft  temptations  arifing  from 
their  poverty,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary;  Their  mobs  are  managed  with  all  the 
caution  of  confpiracies  ;  witnefs  that  which  put  Porteous  to  death  in  1736,  in 
open  defiance  of  law  and  government,  and  in  the  midft  of  twenty  thoufand'people  ; 
and,  though  the  agents  were  well  known,  and  fome  of  them  tried,  with  a  reward  of 
500I.  annexed  to  their  convidion,  yet  no  evidence  could  be  found  fufficient  to  bring 
them  to  punifhment.  The  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  of  both  fexes,  under  a  ftill 
greater  temptation,  to  the  young  pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  Culioden,  could  fcarce 
be  believed,  were  it  not  well  atteilsd,  and  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

The  lower  clafs  are  not  fo  much  accuflomed  as  the  Englifh,  to  convivial  enter- 
tainments ;  but  when  they  partake  of  them,  they  fsem,  for  that  very  reafon,  to  en- 
joy them  more  completely.  One  teftimony  there  is,  at  once  focial  and  charitable, 
and  that  is,  the  contributions  raifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of  an  in- 
ferior rank.  Thofe  feftivities  partake  of  the  ancitnt  Saturnalia-,  but  though  the 
company  confifts  promifcuoufly  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  entertainment  is  as  de- 
cent as  it  is  jovial.  The  guefts  pay  according  to  their  inclination  or  ability,  for 
which  they  have  a  wedding  dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to  be 
fervants  in  refpedable  families,  the  contributions  are  fo  liberal  that  they  often  eftab- 
lifh  the  young  couple  in  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly  by  pafture,  have  a 
natural  vein  of  poetry -,  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  Scotch  tunes  is -reliihed 
by  all  true  judges  of  mufic.  Love  is  generally  the  fubjed  •,  and  many  of  the  airs 
have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifh  ftage  with  variations,  under  new  names,  but . 
with  this  difadvantage,  that,  though  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  art, 
they  are  mofi:ly  altered  for  the  worfe,  being  ftripped  of  that  original  fimplicity,  which 
however  irregular,  is  their  moft  eflential  characceriftic,  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and 
pofiefting  fuch  powers  over  the  human  breaft.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  ftrain  have 
had  better  fortune,  being  introduced  into  the  army  in  their  native  drefs  by  the  fifes, , 
an  inftrument  for  which  they  are  remarkably  well  fuited.  It  has  been  ridiculouf- 
ly  fuppofed,  that  Rizzio,  the  unhappy  Italian  fecretary  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
reformed  the  Scotch  mufic.  This  is  a  falfehood  invented  by  his  countrymen,  in 
envy  to  the  Scots.  Their  fineft  tunes  exifted  in  the  church  mufic,  long  before 
Rizzio's  arrival  •,  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  v»'as  chiefly  employed  by  his 
miftrefs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  compofed  an  air  during  the  ftiort  time  he  lived 
in  Scotland ;  but  were  there  no  other  evidence  to  confute  this  report,  the  original 
charader  of  the  mufic  is  fuflicient. 

The  common  people  retain  the  folemn  decent  manner  of  their  anceftors  at  burials. 
When  a  relation  dies  in  a  town,  the  parifh  beadle  is  fent  round  with  a  passing  bell  i 
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but  he  flops  at  certain  places,  and  with  flow  melancholy  tone  announces  the  name 
ofthe  party  deceafed,  and  the  time  of  his  interment,  to  v;hich  he  invites  all  hi-s  coun- 
trymen. At  the  hour  appointed,  if  the  deceafed  was  beloved  iM  the  place^  vdft  num- 
bers attend.  The  proceflion  is  fometimes  preceded  by  the  magiftiates  and  their 
officers  •,  and  the  corpfe  is  carried  in  the  coffin,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  with 
chairpoies,  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  interred  without  farther  ceremony  than  the 
neareft  relation  thanking  the  company  for  their  attendance.  7  he  funerals  ofthe  no- 
bility and  gentry  are  performed  in  much  the  fame  manner  is  in  England,  but  with- 
out any  burial  fervice.  The  Highland  funerals  were  generally  preceded  by  hag - 
pipes,  which  played  certain  dirges,  called  coronachs,  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
voices  of  both  fexes. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  this  country  -,  but  little  regard  is  paid  "to  art 
or  gracefulnefs  :  the  whole  confifts  in  agility, -and  in  keeping  tine  to  their  own 
tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exadnefs.  One  of  the  peculiar  diveffions  piac- 
tifed  by  the  gentlemen  is  the  Golff,  which  requires  an  equal  degree  of  art  and 
ftrength  :  it  is  played  with  a  bat  and  ball  •,  the  latter  is  fmaller  and  harder  than  a 
cricket  ball ;  the  bat  is  of  a  taper  conftrudtion,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  th.t 
ftrikes  the  ball,  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  aud  faced  with  horn.  1  he  diverfion  it- 
felfrefembles  that  of  the  Mall,  which  was  common  in  England,  in  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century.  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball  an  amazing  diftance  at  one 
flroke  ;  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath,  and  he  who  ftrikes  it  in 
feweft  ftrokes  into  a  hole,  wins  the  game.  The  diverfion  of  Curling  is,  perhaps, 
peculiar  to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon  ice,  with  large  flat  fl:ones,  often  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  which  they  hurl  from  a  common  ftand 
to  a  mark  at  a  certain  difl:ance  •,  and  whoever  is  neareft  the  mark,  is  the  vidor, 
Thefe  two  may  be  called  the  ftanding  fummer  and  winter  diverfions  of  Scotland. 
The  natives  are  expert  at  all  the  diverfions  common  in  England,  cricket  excepted, 
which  the  gentlemen  confider  as  too  athletic  and  mechanical. 

Language  AND  DRESS.]  We  place  thefe  two  articles  under  the  fame  head,    be- 
caufe  they  had  formerly  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other  •,   both  of  them  beirg  evi- 
dently Celtic.     The  Highland  plaid  is  compofed  of  a  woollen  fluff,  fometimes  ve- 
ry fine,    called  tartan.     This  fluff  is  of  various  colours,    forming  ftripes  which  crofs- 
each  other  at  right  angles  -,   and  the  natives^  value  themfelves  upon  the  judicious   ar- 
rangement, or  what  they  call  fets,  of  thofe  ftripes  and  colours,  which,  where  fltilfu!- 
ly  managed,  produce  a  pleafing  effedl  to  the  eye.  Above  the  flcirt,  the  Highlanders 
wear  a  waiftcoat  ofthe  lame  compofition  with  the  plaid,    which  commonly    ccnfifts 
of  twelve  yards  in  width,  and  which  they  throw  over  the  flioulder  into  very  near  the 
form  of  a  Roman  toga,    as  reprefented  in  ancient  flatues  :   fometimes  it  is  faflened 
round  the  middle  with  a  leathern  belt,  fo  that  part  ofthe  plaid  hangs  down  before 
and  behind  like  a  petticoat,    and  fupplies  the  want  of  breeches.     This  they  call  be- 
ing drefied  in  aphelig  which  the  Lowlanders  call  a  kilt^   and  which  is,  probably,  the 
fame  word  with  Celt.   Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  the  fame  varie- 
gated ftufi^,  buckled  round  the  waift,  and  this  they  term  ihe-philibeg^  which  feems  to 
be  of  Milefian'extradion.      Their  ftockings  are  likewife  of  tartan,   tied  below  the 
knee  with  tartan  garters,   formed  into  taflels.      The  poorer  people  wear  upon  their 
feet,  brogues  made  of  untanned  or  undreffed  leather  ;   for  their  heads  a  blue  flat  cap 
is  ufed,  called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen  manufadlure.     From  the  belt  of 
the  philibeg  hung  generally  their  knives,   and  a   d'agger,  which  thev  called  a  dirk, 
and  an  iron  piftol,  fometimes  of  fine  v^orkftianfliip,    and  curioufly  inlaid  with  fiiver. 
The  introdudion  of  the  broad  fword  of  Andrea  Ferrara,  feems  to  be  no  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  James  III.  who  invited   that  excellent  workman  to  Scotland.    A  large 
leathern  purfe,  richly  adorned  with  fiiver,  hanging  before  them,  was  always  part  of 
a  Highland  chieftain's  diefs. 
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The  drefs  of  the  Highland  women  confifted  of  a  {Petticoat  and  jerkin,  with  ftraight 
/leeves,  trimmed,  or  not  trimmed,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer  ;  over  this 
they  wore  a  plaid,  which  they  either  heldclofe  under  their  chins  with  the  hand,  or 
fattened  with  a  buckle.  On  the  head  they  wore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen,  of  different 
forms.  The  women's  plaid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in  Scotland  by  the  ladies, 
v.'ho  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery  falling  towards  the  feet  in  large  folds. 
A  curious  virtuofo  may  find  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  the  plaids  and  the  vari- ' 
egated  and  fimbriated  draperies  of  the  ancients,  efpecially  the  Tufcans,  who  were 
probably  of  Celtic  original. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  this  drefs  rendered  it  a  bond  of  union, 
which  often  proved  dangerous  to  government.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  the 
legifiature,  after  the  rebellion  in  17 15,  to  difarm,  and  oblige  them  to  conform  to 
the  Low  country  dreffes.  The  difurrning  fchemewas  the  moil  fuccefsful  ;  "for  when 
the  rebllion  in  1 745  broke  out,  the  common  people  had  fcarcely  any  other  arms 
than  thofe  which  they  took  from  che  king's  troops.  Their  overthrow  at  Culloden 
rendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  the  legiflature  to  force  them  into  a  total  change 
of  their  drefs.  The  conveniency,  however,  of  the  former  drefs,  for  the  purpofes 
of  the  field,  is  fo  great,  that  the  Highland  regiments  ftlll  retain  it.  Even  the  com- 
mon people  have  of  late  refumed  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen 
wear  it  in  the  fummer  time.  The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  in  the 
Low  country,  differs  little  from  that  of  the  EngliOi  ;  but  many  of  the  peafantry 
ftill  retain  the  bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and  lightnefs  of  the  wear.^  The  drefs  of  the 
women  of  all  ranks  is  much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders,".efpecially  towards  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  is 
radically  Celtic.  The  Englifh  fpoken  by  the  Scots,  notwithftanding  its  provincial 
articulations,  which  are  as  frequent  there  as  in  the  more  fouthern  counties,  is  writ- 
ten in  the  fame  manner  in  both  kingdoms.  The  pronunciation  of  a  Scotchman  is 
now  improving,  and  with  fome  does  not  differ  from  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  Somer- 
fetfhire,  and  fome  other  counties. 

Punishments.]  Thefe  are  much  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  only  that 
of  beheading  is  performed  by  an  inftrument  called  the  Maiden  :  the  model  of  which 
was  brought  from  Halifax  in  England  to  Scotland  by  the  regent  earl  of  Morton  j 
and  it  was  firft  ufed  for  the  execution  of.himfelf. 

Religion.]  Ancient  Scottifh  hiflorians,  with  Bede,  and  other  writers,  generally 
agree  that  chriftianity  was  firft  taught  in  Scotland  by  some  of  the  difciples  of  St. 
John  the  apoftle,  who  fled  to  this  northern  corner  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Do- 
mitian  the  Roman  emperor  ;  though  it  was  not  publicly  profeffed  till  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  when  a  prince,  whom  ScottifK  hiftorians  call  Donald  the  firft 
his  queen,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles,  were  folemnly  baptized.  It  was  farther  con- 
firmed by  emigration  from  South  Britain,  during  the  perfecutions  of  Aurelius  and 
Dioclefian,  when  it  became  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  certain  learned  and  pious  men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem  to  have 
been  the  firft  regular  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  were  governed  by  overCeers  or  bifhops 
chofen  by  themfelves,  from  their  own  body,  and  who  had  no  pre-eminence  over 
their  brethren. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  chriftianity  feems  to  have  been 
taught,  planted,  and  confirmed  in  Scotland,  where  it  flourifhed  in  its  native  fimpli- 
city,  till  the  arrival  of  Palladius,  a  prieft  fent  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  in'  the  fifth 
century,  who  found  means  to  introduce  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  which 
at  laft  prevailed  in  Scotland,  though  its  dependance  upon  the  pope  was  very  flender, 
when  compared  to  the  fubjedion  of  other  countries. 
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The  Culdees  long  retained  their  original  manners,  and  remained  a  diftinrt  order, 
fo  late  as  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  difappear- 
ed.  The  oppofition  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  though  it  ceafed  in  Scotland, 
upoathe  extindlion  of  the  Culdccs,  was  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England,  b/ 
John  WicklifFe,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  was  the  forerunner,  in  the  woik 
of  reformation,  to  John  liufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  the  latter  were  to  Martia 
Luther  and  John  Calvin.  But  though  the  do(5trines  of  WicklifFe  were  neatly  the 
fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  reformers  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  the  age 
feemed  ftrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  fully  ripe  for  thia  great 
revolution  ;  and  the  completion  of  the  bufinefs  in  England  was  refervcd  for  the  age 
of  Henry  VIII. 

Soon  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when  learning,  arts 
and  fciences  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  reformation  in  Scotland  began  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  made  great  progrefs  under  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  complet- 
ed through  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  who  had  adopted  the  doiflrincs  of  Calvin, 
and  was  the  chief  reformer  of  Scotland  :  it  was  natural  for  his  brethren  to  imagine, 
that  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  they  were  to  fucceed  to  the 
revenues  of  its  clergy.  The  great  nobility,  whofe  imagination  had  already  engrof- 
fed  thefe  poflessions,"  did  not  at  firft  difcourage  this  idea  •,  but  no  fooner  had  Knox 
fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  in  the  execution  of  which,  through  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
fome  of  the  finefl  ecclefiaftical  buildings  in  the  world  were  deftroyed  :  than  the  parlia- 
ment, or  rather  nobility,  monopolized  all  the  church-livings,  and  moft  fcandalouf- 
ly  left  the  reformed  clergy  almoft  in  a  flate  of  beggary  ;  nor  could  all  their  ef- 
forts produce  any  great  alteration  in  their  favour. 

The  great  landholders  left  the  dodrine  and  difciplineof  the  church  to  be  model- 
led by  the  preachers,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  parliament.  Succeeding  events 
rendered  the  presbyterian  clergy  of  great  importance  to  the  flate  -,  and  their  reve- 
nues have  been  fo  much  mended,  that  though  no  ftipend  there  exceeds  1 50I.  a  year, 
few  fall  fhort  of  60I.  and  none  of  50I.  If  the  prefent  expenfivc  mode  of  living  con- 
tinues in  Scotland,  the  eftablifhed  clergy  will  have  many  unanfwerable  reafons  to 
urge  for  the  increafe  of  iheir  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  admit  not  of  entering  upon  the  docftrinal  and  econo- 
mical part  of  the  church  of  Scotland;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  its  firft  principle 
is  a  parity  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  among  all  its  prefbyters  -,  that  it  agrees  in  its 
xrenfures  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  and  in  the  chief  heads  of  oppofition 
to  the  Roman  catholics  ;  but  that  it  is  modelled  principally  after  the  Calviniftical 
plan  eftablifhed  at  Geneva.  This  eftabliihrnent  at  various  periods  proved  fo  tyran- 
ical,  by  having  the  power  of  the  greater  and  lefler  excommunication,  which  were 
attended  by  forfeiture  of  eftate,  and  fometimes  of  life,  that  the  kirk  feffions,  and 
other  bodies,  have  been  abridged  of  their  dangerous  power  over  the  laiety.  The 
obliging  fornicators  of  both  fexes  to  fit  upon  what  they  call  a  repenting-ftool,  in 
the  church,  and  in  full  view  of  the  congregation,  begins  to  wear  out ;  it  having 
been  found,  that  the  Scotch  women,  on  account  of  that  penance,  were  the  greateft 
infanticides  in  the  world.  The  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  at  prefent  very  mode- 
rate, or  at  leaft  very  moderately  exercifed  ;  nor  are  they  accountable  for  the  extra- 
vagancies of  their  predecefTors.  They  have  been,  ever  fince  the  revolution,  firm  ad- 
herents to  civil  liberty,  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  and  a(fled  with  remarkable  in- 
trepidity during  the  rebellion  in  1745.  They  drefs  without  clerical  robes:  but 
fome  of  them  appear  in  the  pulpit  in  gowns  and  bands,  after  the  Geneva  form. 
They  make  no  ufe  of  fet  forms  in  worfhip,  but  they  freely  ufe  the  Lord's  prayer. 
The  rents  of  the  bifhops,  ftnce  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  king, 
who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious  purpofes.  A  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
is  always  fent  by  his  majefty  for  the  ufe  of  the  proteftaiit  fchools  ereded  by 
ad  of    parliament  in  North- Britain  and  the  Wcftern    ifles  :    and  the    Scotch 
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•clergy,  of  late,  have  pranned  out  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows  aud  orphans. 
The  number  of  parifhes  in  Scotland  is  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  whereof 
thirty- one  are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where  the  cure  is  ferved  by  more  than 
one  minifter. 

The  highefl:  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  afTembly,  which 
may  he  called  the  eccledaftical  parliament  of  Scotland.  It  confifts  of  commiflloners, 
fome  of  whom  are  laymen,  under  the  title  of  ruling  elders,  from  presbyteries,  royal- 
burghs,  and  univerlities.  A  presbytery,  confiftingof  under  twelve  minifters  fends 
two  minifbers  and  one  ruj^ng  elder  :  if  it  contains  between  twelve  and  eighteen  mi- 
nifters,  it  fends  three,  and  one  ruling  elder  :  if  it  contains  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters,  and  two  ruling  elders  :  but  if  the 
presbytery  has  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends  five  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders. 
Every  royal  burgh  fends  one  ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  :  whole  eledtion 
muft  be  attefted  by  the  refpedtive  kirlc-feffions  of  their  own  burghs.  Every  uni- 
verfity  fends  one  commiflioner.  The  commiflloners  are  chofen  yearly,  fix  weeks 
before  the  meeting  of  the  afTembly.  The  ruling  elders  are  often  perfons  of  the  firfl 
quality  of  the  country.  The  king  prefides  by  his  commifHoner  (who  is  always  a  no- 
bleman) in  this  aflembly,  which  meets  annually,  in  May:  but  he  has  no  voice  in 
their  deliberations.  The  order  of  their  proceedings  is  regular,  though  the  number 
of  members  often  creates  a  confufion,  which  the  moderator,  who  is  chofen  by 
them  to  be  fpeaker,  has  not  fufHcient  authority  to  prevent.  Appeals  are  brought 
from  all  the  other  ecclefiaftical  courts  in  Scotland,  to  the  general  afTembly  ;  and  nq 
appeal  lies  from  its  determination  in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fynods  are  next  in  authority.  They  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  the 
adjacent  presbyteries,  over  which  they  have  power  ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of  them 
in  Scotland  ;   but  their  ads  are  reverfable  by  the  general  afTembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods  are  presbyteries,  fixty-nine  in  number,  each  confifting 
of  feveral  contiguous  parifhes.  The  minifters  of  thefe  parifhes,  with  one  ruling 
elder  chofen  half  yearly  out  of  every  kirk-fefTion,  compofe  a  prefbytery  :  thefe  pref- 
byteries  meet  in  the  head  town  of  that  divifion  -,  but  have  no  jurifdidtion  beyond 
their  own  bounds,  though  within  thefe  they  have  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufinefs  is  the  ordination  of  candidates  for  livings, 
in  which  they  are  regular  and  folemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nominate 
or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  otherwife  the  presbytery  fills  the  place, 
jure  devoluto  •,    but  that  privilege  does  not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk  feflion  is  the  loweft  ecclefiaftical  judicatory  in  Scotland  •,  and  its  authority 
does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifh.  The  members  confift  of  the  minifter,  eld- 
ers, and  deacons.  The  deacons  are  laymen,  and  aft  much  as  church  wardens  do 
in  England,  by  having  the  fuperintendancy  of  the  poor,  and  taking  care  of  other 
parochial  affairs.  The  place  of  elder,  or  ruling  elder,  is  of  great  parochial  truft, 
and  he  is  generally  a  lay  perfon  of  quality  or  intereft  in  the  parifh.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  adt  in  a  kind  of  co-ordinacy  with  the  minifter,  and  to  be  afTifting  to  him 
in  many  of  his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechifing,  vifiting  the  fick,  and  at 
the  communion-table. 

The  office  of  minifters,  or  preaching  presbyters,  includes  the  offices  of  deacons 
and  ruling- elders  •,  they  alone  can  preach,  adminifter  the  facraments,  catecbife, 
pronounce  church  cenfures,  ordain  deacons  and  ruling  elders,  affift  at  the  impofi- 
tion  of  hands  upon  other  minifters,  and  moderate  and  prefide  in  all  ecclefiaftical 
judicatories. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Scotland  was  formerly  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  par- 
took of  all  the  aufterities  of  Calvinifm  :  at  prefent  it  is  mild  and  gentle  •,  and  the 
fermons  and  other  theological  writings  of  many  of  the  modern  Scotch  divines,  are 
equally  diftinguifhed  by  good  fenfe  and  moderation.     It  is  to  be  wiftied,  however. 
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that  this  moderation  was  not  too  often  interrupted  by  the  fanaficifm,  not  only  of 
lay  feceders,  but  of  regular  minifters.  Thefe  are  indurtrious  to  fix  upon  the  abfurdi- 
ties  of  former  divines  and  vifionaries,  and  ecclefiaflical  ordinances  and  difcipline, 
which  were  fuppofcd  to  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  government.  'J'hey 
maintain  their  own  preachers  j  though  fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree  either 
in  principle  or  pradlice. 

A  different  fet  of  diflenters  in  Scotland  confifts  of  theepifcopalians,  many  Roman 
catholics,  a  few  quakers,  and  other  fedaries,  who  are  denominated  from  their  found- 
ers. Epifcopacy,  from  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  in  1 660,  to  that  of  the  revolution  iji 
1688,  was  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  would  probably  have  continued  (o, 
had  not  the  bifhops,  who  were  in  general  very  weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  VII.  and  II.  refufed  to  recognife  king  William's  title. 
A  Scotch  epifcopalian  thus  becoming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  they  received 
fome  checks  after  the  rebellion  in  171 5  j  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebelion 
in  1745,  they  became  again  numerous,  after  which  the  government  found  mear.s 
to  invalidate  the  a6ls  of  their  clerical  order.  Their  meetings,  however,  ftill  fubfift 
but  thinly.  The  decline  of  the  nonjurors  is  far  from  having  fupprefled  epifcopacy, 
in  Scotland  :  the  Englifh  bifhops  fupply  them  with  clergy  qualified  according  to 
law,  whofe  chapels  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  Englifli,  and  fuch  Scotch  hearers  of  that 
perfuafion  as  have  places  under  the  government.  The  dcfedlion  of  fome  great  fa- 
milies from  the  Roman  catholics,  and  the  extindlion  of  others,  have  rendered  their 
numbers  inconfiderable  in  Scotland.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern 
parts,  and  the  iflands  ;  and  though  a  violent  oppofition  was  lately  raifed  againft 
them,  they  are  as  quiet  and  inoffenfive  as  proteftant  fubjeds. 

Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two  archbifhoprics,  St.  An- 
drews, and  Glafgow;  and  twelve  bifhoprics,  which  are  Edinburg,  Dunkeld,  Aber- 
deen, Murray,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  Rofs,  Caithnefs,    Orkney,    Galloway,  Argyle," 
and  the  ifles. 

Learning,  AND  LEARNED  MEN,]  For  this  article  we  may  refer  to  the  literary 
hiftory  of  Europe  for  1400  years  paft.  The  weftern  part  of  the  ifles  of  Scotland  pro- 
duced St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apoflile  of  Ireland,  and  many  others  fince,  whofe 
bare  names  would  make  a  long  article.  The  writings  of  Adamnarus,  ftill  extant,  and 
of  fome  others,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion,  ?.fford 
fpecimens  of  their  learning.  Charles  the  great,  or  Charlemagne,  moft  unqueftiona- 
ably  held  a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  en- 
tered into  league-,  and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planting,  fettling,  and  ruling  his  fa, 
yourite  univerfities,  and  other  feminaries  of  learning  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germa- 
ny. It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  though  a  feeming  paradoxical  fad,  that  Barbour,  a 
Scotch  poet,  philofopher,  and  hiftorian,  though  prior  in  time  to  Chaucer,  having 
flourifhed  in  the  year  1368,  wrote  according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pureEnglifli 
as  that  bard,  and  his  verfification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious.  The  deft:rud:ion  of 
the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity  has  rendered  their  early  annals  lame, 
and  often  fabulous  ;  but  the  Latin  ftyle  of  Buchanan's  hiftory  is  to  this  day  the 
moft  clafljcal  of  the  modern  produdions  in  that  language.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch 
kings  to  the  neighbouring  prmces  are  incomparably  the  fineft  compofitionsof  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  free  from  the  barbarifms  of  the  anfwers. 
This  has  been  confidered  as  a  proof  that  claflical  learning  was  more  cultivated  at  the 
•  court  of  Scotland  than  at  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  difcovery,  which  in  point  of  ingenuity  and 
utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern  tim.es,  is  the  indifputable 
right  of  Napier  of  Merchifton  •,  and,  fmce  his  time,  the  mathematical  fciences  have 
been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  great  fuccefs.  Keil,  in  his  phifico-mathematical 
works,    to  clearnefs  of  r^afoning,    has  added  the   colouring  of  a  poet,   which 
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is  the  more^emarkable,  not  only  as  the  fubjedt  is  little  fufceptible  of  ornament, 
but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient  language.  Of  all  writers  on  aftronemy,  Gregory  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  per  fed  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  companion 
and  the  friend  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  endowed  with  all  that  precifion  and  force  of 
mind,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that 
great  man  to  the  level  of  ordinary  apprehenfions,  and  for  diffufing  that  light 
though  the  world,  which  Newton  had  confined  within  the  fphere  of  the  learned. 
His  treatife  on  fluxions  is  regarded  by  the  beft  judges  in  Europe,  as  the  cleareft 
account  of  the  mofl:  refined  and  iubtile  fpeculations  on  which  the  human  mind  ever 
exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  While  Maclaurin  purfued  this  new  career,  a  geometri- 
cian no  leis  famous,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  thealmoft  deferted  track  of  antiquity. 
This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simpfon,  well  known  for  his  illuftration  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metry. His  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  his  conic  fed  ions,  are  fufficient  to  eftablifh 
the  fcientific  reputation  of  his  native  country.  This,  however,  does  not  reft  on  the 
charader  of  mathematicians  and  aftronomers.  The  fine  arts  have  been  called  fillers, 
to  denote  their  affinity.  There  is  the  fame  connexion  between  the  fciences,  particu- 
larly thofe  which  depend  on  obfervation.  Mathematics  and  phyfics,  properly  fo  cal- 
led, were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of  fi:udy  to  which  they  are 
aiiied.  In  medicine,  particularly,  the  names  of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot,  Monro,  Wyatt, 
CuJlen,  Brown,  &c.  hold  a  diftinguifhed  place.  In  political  economy,  or  the  grand 
art  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  by  a  wife  adminiftration  of  govern- 
ment, Scotland  can  boaft  of  fome  highly  and  juftly  celebrated  writers,  Smith,  An- 
derfon,  and  Steuart,  whofe  works  fhould  be  the  ftatesman's  and  leglflator's  conftant 
iiudy,  and  who  merit  the  warmeft  thanks  fromfociety,  for  the  pains  they  have  taken 
lo  advance  its  deareft  interefts. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the  belles  kttres.  Fo- 
reigners, who  inhabit  warmer  climates,  and  conceive  the  northern  nations  inca- 
pable of  tendernefs  and  feeling,  are  aftonifhed  at  the  poetic  genius  and  delicate 
fenfibility  of  Thompfon.  But  all  the  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind 
more  virtuous  and  happy,  which  is  the  proper  objed  of  what  is  called  morals,  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  honour  and  refped.  The  philofophy  of  dr.  Hutchefon, 
not  to  mention  other  works  more  fubtile  and  elegant,  but  lefs  convincing  and  lefs 
infirudive,  deferves  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  know  their  duty,  or  who  would 
wifii  to  pradife  it.  Among  thofe  modern  philofophers  whofe  writings  have  done 
honour  to  North  Britain,  we  readily  diftinguifh  Dr.  James  Beattie  of  Aberdeen, 
Dr.  Thomas  Reid  of  Glafgow,  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  profefibr  ofmoral  phi- 
lofophy in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  The  abilities  and  various  works  of  Dr. 
Beattie  and  Dr.  Reid'are  long  fince  known  to  the  literary  world.  Upon  a  fubjed  of 
anature  fo  abftradedas  metaphyfics,  it  requires  peculiar  felicity  of  genius  to  be- 
come extremely  interefting  •,  yet  the  elements  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind  by  Mr.  Stewart,  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  ?.nd  inftrudive  works,  which 
we  remember  to  have  perufed.  It  would  be  endkfs  to  mention  all  the  individuals 
who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature;  particularly 
as  thofe  who  are  alive  (fome  of  them  in  high  efteem  for  hiftorical  compofition)  dif- 
pute  the  palm  of  merit  with  the  dead,  and  cover  their  country  with  laurels.  Howe- 
ver, it  would  be  improper  to  pafs  over  the  names  of  Hume  and  Robertfon,  which 
ftand  eminently  confpicuous,  and  will  not  fhrink  from  a  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
the  moft  celebrated  hiftorians  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Universities.]      The    univerfities  of  Scotland  are  four,  viz.  St.  Andrew's,* 

•  St.  Andrew's  has  a  chancellor,  two  principals,   and  eleven  professors  in 
GreeV,  Logic,  Mathematics,  DiviHity, 

Humanity,  Moral  philosophy,  Civilhistory,  Medicine. 

JHebrew,  Natural  phildsophy,  Church  history. 
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founded  In  14H  ; — Glafgow  f ,  1454; — Aberdeen  ||,  1477  i — md  Edinburgh  ij;, 
1582. 

Cities,     towns,     and     edifices,  7       Edinburgh,    the  capita!    of  Scotland, 
PUBLIC     AND     PRIVATE.  3     naturally  claims  our   firfl:  attention  in 

this  divifion.  Its  caftle,  before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impregnable  ;  and 
was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whofe  territories  reached  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edinburgh  ;  as  it  certainly  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the  reign  of  Indulphus,  who  lived  in  the  year 
^5^.  The  town  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  protedtion  from  the  caftle,  and  a  more 
inconvenient  fituation  for  a  capital  can  fcarceiy  be  conceived  •,  the  High-ftreer, 
which  is  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  lying  eaft  and  weft  -,  and  the  lanes  running  down 
its  fides,  north  and  fouth.  In  former  times,  the  town  was  furrounded.by  water, 
except  towards  the  eaft  •,  fo  that  when  the  French  landed  In  Scotland,  (luring  the 
regency  of  Mary  of  Guife,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Liflebourg.  This  fituation 
fuggefted  the  Idea  of  building  very  lofty  houfes,  divided  into  ftories,  each  of  which 
contains  a  fuite  of  rooms,  generally  large  and  commodious,  for  the  ufe  of  a  family  j 
fo  that  the  High-ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftone,  broad,  and 
well-paved,  makes  a  moft  auguft  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a,  full  mile  in 
a  dired  line  and  gradual  afcent  from  the  palace  of  Holyrcod-houfe  on  the  eaft, 
and  is  terminated  on  the  weft  by  the  rude  majefty  of  Its  caftle,  built  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  inaccefllble  on  all  fides,  except  where  It  joins  the  city.  The  inconvenlencies 
arifing  from  this  crouded  population  being  fo  very  apparent,  the  modern  houfes 
are  generally  built  in  the  Englifti  tafte,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  accomodated  to 
the  ufe  of  a  fingle  family.  This  Improvement  particularly  prevails  in  the  new  town. 
The  caftle  not  only  overlooks  the  city.  Its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town,  and  a 
rich  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  a  moft  extenfive  profped  of  the  river 
Forth,  the  fhlpping,  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Fife,  and  even  fome  hills  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  which  border  upon  the  Highlands.  The  caftle  has  fome  good 
apartments,  a  tolerable  train  of  artillery,  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  contains  the  regalia,  which  were  depofited  here  under  the  moft  folemn  legal 
inftruments  of  their  never  being  removed  from  thence.  All  that  is  know"  «t  pre- 
fent  of  thofe  regalia,  is  contained  In  the  Inftrument  which  was  f-^>e"  at  the  time  of 
their  being  depofited,  where  they  are  fully  defcribed. 

Oppofite  to  the  caftle,  at  a  mile's  diftance,  ftands  the  abbey,  or  rather  palace  of 
Holyrood-houfe.  Theinner  quadrangle  ofth'^"  p«icice,  begun  by  James  V.  and  finifhed 
by  Charles  I.  is  of  magnificent  modern  architedlure,  built  according  to  the  plan,  and 

f  Clasgoiiv  has  a  chancellor.  reAor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal  and  fourteen  professors  in 
GreeU,  '     J-og^c,  Praftical  astronomy.  Medicine, 

Humanity,  Moral  philosophy,  History,  Anatomy. 

Hebrew,  "  Natural  philosophy,  Divinity, 

Oriental  langiiageSj  Mathematics,  Civil  and  Scotch  law, 

U  Aberdeen  has  properly  two  colleges,  \\t.     King's  college,  and  Marischal  college  )    King's  collfge  has  a  chaa- 
cellor,  re<!\or,  principal,  and  seven  professors  in 
Creek,'  Oriental  languages.  Divinity,  Medicine. 

Humanity,  Philosephy,  Civil  law, 

Mariscbal  college  has  a  chancellor,  reilor,  principal,  and  seven  professors  in 


Greek, 

Moral  philosophy  and 

Natural  philosophy. 

Divinity, 

Oriental  languages, 

logic, 

Mathematics, 

Medicine. 

J  Edinburgh  has  a  patron, 

principal,  and  professors  ia 

Divinity, 

Natural  philosophy, 

Law  of  nature  and  na- 

Institutes   of  physic   anO 

Church  history, 

Mathematics, 

tions, 

medicine, 

Greek, 

Civil  history, 

Rhetoric    and    bellea 

Praaice  of  medicinCj 

Humanity, 
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letters, 

Chemistry, 
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under  the  dire^^ion  oi  fir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  family,  and  one  of 
the  greateft  architeds  of  that  age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade,  adorned 
with  piiafters  ;  and  the  infide  contains  good  apartments  for  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  for  other  noblemen.  Its  long  gallery 
contains  figures,  fome  of  which  are  from  portraits,  but  all  of  them  painted  by  mo- 
dern hands,  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution.  James 
VII.  when  duke  of  York,  intended  to  have  adorned  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pa- 
lace, which  is  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  bleak  crags  and  bare  mountains.  The  chapel 
belonging  to  the  palace,  as  it  ftood  when  repaired  and  ornamented  by  that  prince, 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  moft  elegant  piece  of  Gothic  architedure.  It  had  a  very 
lofty  roof,  and  two  rooms  of  ftone  galleries,  fupported  by  curious  pillars.  It  was 
the  conventual  church  of  the  old  abbey.  Its  infide  was  demolifhed  and  rifled  of 
all  its  rich  ornaments,  by  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  revolution,  which  even  broke 
into  the  repofitories  of  the  dead,  and  difcovered  a  vault  till  that  time  unknown^ 
\Vhich  contained  the  bodies  of  James  V,  his  firft  queen,  and  Henry  Darnley.  The 
walls  androof  of  this  ancient  chapel  fell  down  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  December,  1768, 
occafioned  by  the  enormous  weight  of  a  new  ftone  roof,  laid  over  it  fome  years  ago, 
which  the  walls  were  unable  to  fupport. 

The  hofpital,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith  to  James  VI.  ftands  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  the  caftle,  in  a  good  fituation.  It  is  the  fineft  and  raofl  regular  fpe- 
cimen  which  Inigo  Jones  Cwho  went  to  Scotland  as  architeft  to  queen  Anne,  wife 
of  king  James  VI.)  has  left  us  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a, 
delightful  fabric,  and  adorned  with  gardens,  not  inelegantly  laid  out.  It  was  built 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the  diredion  of  the  city  magiftrates. 

Among  the  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh  is  the  college,  which  claims  the  privis 
leges  of  an  univerfity,  founded  by  king  James  VI.  and  by  him  put  under  the  direc^ 
tion  of  the  magiftrates,  who  have  the  power  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  Little 
can  be  faid  of  its  buildings,  which  were  calculated  for  the  fober  literary  manners 
of  thofe  days.  What  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  fupplied  with  excellent  profef- 
fors  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learning  ;  and  its  fchools  for  every  part  of  the  me- 
dical art,  are  rtcl«^tied  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  college  is  provided  with  a 
library,  founded  by  Clcwvent  Little,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  of  late  greatly  aug- 
mented 5  and  a  mufeum  belonging  to  it  was  given  by  fir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  phy- 
Hcian.  It  contains  feveral  natural,  u«<i  fome  literary  curiofities.  The  magiftrates 
'of  Edinburgh  intend  to  ered  a  new  and  elegant  ftrufture  upon  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion, as  foon  as  a  fund  can  be  formed  adequate  to  the  expenfe. 

The  Parliament-fquare,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was  formerly  the  moft 
ornamental  part  of  the  city  ;  it  is  formed  into  a  quadrangle,  part  of  which  confifts 
of  lofty  buildings ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  II. 
The  room  built  by  Charles  I.  for  the  parliament-houfe,  though  not  fo  large,  is 
faid  to  be  better  proportioned  than  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  its  roof,  though  execut- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  has  been  by  good  judges  held  to  be  fuperior.  It  is  now 
converted  into  a  court  of  law,  where  a  fingle  judge,  called  the  lord  ordinary,  pre- 
fides  by  rotation ;  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the  other  judges  ;  and  adjoining  are  the 
public  offices  of  the  law,  exchequer,  chancery,  fhrievalty,  and  magiftracy  of  Edin- 
burgh i  and  the  valuable  library  of  the  lawyers.  This  equals  any  thing  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  was  at  firft 
founded  and  furnifhed  by  lawyers.  The  number  of  printed  books  it  contains  is 
amazing;  and  the  coUedtion  has  been  made  with  tafte  and  judgment,  it  contains 
likewife  the  moft  valuable  manufcript  remains  of  the  Scotch  hiftoty,  chartularies 
and  other  papers  of  antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  medals.  Adjoining  to  the  library,  is 
the  roora  where  the  public  records  are  kept  j  but  both,  though  lofty  in  the  roof,  aris 
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dark  and  d'lfmal.     It  is  faldtliat  preparations  are  now  carrying  on  for  lodging  the 
books  and  papers  in  rooms  better  fuited  to  their  importance  and  value. 

The  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St.  Giles,  w  now  divided  into 
four  churches,  and  a  room  where  the  general  afTembly  fits.  It  is  a  large  Gothic 
building,  and  its  fteepk  is  furmounted  by  arches  formed  into  an  imperial  crov*n, 
which  has  a  good  efFedt.  The  churches,  and  other  edifices  of  the  city,  erefled  be- 
fore the  Union,  contain  little  but  what  is  common  to  fuch  buildings  ;  but  the  ex- 
cellent pavement  of  the  city,  which  was  begun  two  centuries  ago  by  one  Merlin, 
a  Frenchman,  deferves  particular  attention.  This  pavement  has  been  lately  much 
improved. 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the  exchange,  public  of- 
fices, its  hofpitJls,  bridges,  and  the  like,  demonftrate  the  improvement  of  the  tafte 
of  the  Scots  in  their  pl^blic  works.  Parallel  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north, 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  otnf-rs,  have  almoft  completed  a  new  town,  upon  a  plan 
which  does  honour  to  the  prefent  age.  The  ftreets  and  fquares  are  laid  cut  with 
regularity,  and  the  houfes  are  built  of"  i?-one,  m  an  elegant  tafte,  with  all  the  con- 
veniences that  render  thofe  of  England  fo  aVJightful  and  commodious.  The  fronts 
of  fome  are  fuperbly  finifhed,  difplaying  at  the  fame  time  the  judgment  of  the 
builder,  and  the  public  fpirit  of  the  proprietors. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town  lies  a  narrow  bottom  or  vale,  ^hich,  agreea- 
bly to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  been  formed  into  a  fheet  of  water  bordered  by 
a  terrace  walk  and  the  afcent  towards  the  new  town  covered  with  pleafure  gardens, 
fhrubberies,  &c.  But  this  elegant  defign  has  not  yet  taken  place.  At  the  weft,  or 
upper  end  of  this  vale,  the  caftle,  a  folid  rock,  not  lefs  than  twenty  ftories  high, 
looks  down  with  awful  magnificence.  The  eaftern  extremity  is  bounded  by  a 
ftriking  objed  of  art,  a  lofty  bridge*,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety  feet  high, 
which  joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  defcent  on  each  fide  the 
vale  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commodious  for  carriages.  I  am  the 
more  particular  in  defcribing  this  place,  that  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  its 
pleafant  fituation,  ftanding  on  an  eminence,  with  a  gentle  declivity  on  each  fide, 
in  the  heart  of  a  rich  country  ;  the  view  fouthward,  that  of  a  romantic  city,  its 
more  romantic  caftle,  and  diftant  hills  rifing  to  an  amazing  height  •,  while  the  prof- 
pedt  northward  gives  full  fcope  to  the  eye,  pleafes  the  imagination,  and  fills  the 
mind  with  fuch  ideas  as  the  works  of  nature  alone  can  infpire. 

This  city  may  be  confidered,  notwithftanding  its  caftle,  and  a  wall  of  a  very 
modern  fabric,  but  in  the  Roman  manner,  which  enclofes  it  on  the  fouth  fide,  as 
an  open  town  •,  fo  that  it  would  have  been  imprafticable  for  its  inhabitants  to  have 
defended  it  againft  the  rebels,  who  took  pofieflion  of  it  in  1 745.  Edinburgh  contains 
a  playhoufe,  which  has  now  the  fanftion  of  an  aft  of  parliament ;  and  concerts,  af- 
femblies,  balls,  mufic-meetings,  and  other  polite  amuiements,  are  as  frequent  and 
brilliant  here,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Britifti  dominions,  London  and  Bath  excepted. 
In  the  new  town  are  feveral  handfome  and  covenient  hotels  ;  and  the  coffee  houfes 
and  taverns  in  the  old  town  are  much  improved. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provoft,  four  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a 
treafurer,  annually  chofen  from  the  common-council.  Every  company,  or  incor- 
porated trade,  choofes  its  own  deacon,  and  there  are  14  ;  viz.  furgeons,  goldfmiths, 
flcinners,  furriers,  hammer- men,  wrights  or  carpenters,  mafons,  tailors,  bakers, 
butchers,  cordwainers,  weavers^  fullers,  and  bonnet-makers.     The  lord  provoft  is 

•  A  brige  has  been  lately  erefted  towards  the  south,  street,  with  magnificent  buildings  on  each  side,  and  is 

which  not  only  con ne£tstjie  buitdnigs  in  that  quarter  with  direftU  opposite  to  that  over  tlie  North  Lech,  and  will  be 

the  old  and  new  tol^^ls,  but  admits  of  an  easy  access  to  produ<3iveof  many  advantages,  and  afford  a  great  increase 

the  ccuntrj-.    This  soutli  bridge  forms  a  most  elegant  pf  revenue  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
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colonel  of  the  town-guard,  a  military  inftitution  to  be  found  In  no  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  dominions,  but  at  Edinburgh  ;  they  ferve  for  the  city  watch,  and  patrole  the 
ftreets,  are  ufeful  m  fuppreffing  fmall  commotions,  and  attend  the  execution  of 
ientences  upon  delmquents.  They  are  divided  into  three  companies,  and  wear  an 
uniform  -,  they  are  commanded  by  three  officers,  under  the  name  of  captains.  Be- 
iides  this  guard,  Edinburgh  raifes  16  companies  of  trained  bands,  which  ferve  as 
iniJitia,  The  revenues  of  the  city  confift  chiefly  of  that  tax  which  is  now  common 
m  moft  of  the  bodies  corporate  of  Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pennies,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  two  thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  upon  every  Scotch  pint  of  ale  (contain- 
ing two  Englifh  quarts)  confumed  within  the  precinds  of  the  city.  This  is  a  ju- 
dicious impoft,  as  it  renders  the  pooreft  people  infenfible  of  the  burden.  Its  pro- 
dud  has  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  fupplying  the  city  with  excellene 
water,  brought  in  leaden  pipes  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles  ^  of  creding  refervoirs, 
enlarging  the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  completing  other  public  works,  of  great  ex- 
penfe and  utility.  " 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  diftan.t^  may  be  properly  called  the  harbour  of 
lidinourgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdidtion.  It  contains  the  remains  of  two  ci- 
tadels (if  they  are  not  the  famej,  which  were  fortified  and  bravely  defended  by 
the  French, ^undsr  Mary  of  Guife,  agalnft  the  Englifh,  afterwards  repaired  by 
Cromwell.  The  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats,  which 
are  incr^afing  ;  particularly  the  earl  of  Abercorn's,  a  fhort  way  from  the  city,  the 
duKe  ofBuccIeugh's  houfe  at  Dalkeith,  that  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian  at  Newbot- 
tie,  and  Hopetoun-houfe,  fo  called  from  the  earl,  its  owner.  About  four  miles 
from  Edinburgh  is  Roflln,  noted  foraftately  Gothic  chapel,  counted  one  of  the 
moft  curious  pieces  of  workman/hip  in  Europe  ;  founded  in  the  year  1440,  by 
vV^lIiam  St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,   and  duke  ofOldenburgh. 

Glafgow,    in  the  /hireof  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity  floping  towards 
the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh,  is,  for  population,  commerce,  antl 
riches,  the  fecond  city  of  Scotland,  and,  confidering  its  fize,  the  firfl,  perhaps,  in' 
Europe,  as  to  elegance,  regularity,  and  the  materials  of  its  buildings.     The  ftreets 
crofs  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad,  ftraight,  well  paved,  and  eonfe- 
quentiy  clean.     The  houfes  make  a  grand  appearance,  and  are  in  general  four  or 
fiveflories  high,  and  many  of  them,  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  fupported 
oy  arcades,  which  form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some 
of  the  modern  built  churches  are  in  a  good  flyle  of  architedure  ;  and  the  cathedral 
IS  a  Gothic  building.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which  ftands  above  another, 
and  IS  furnifhed  with  a  fine  fpire  (prlnglng  from  a  tower  •,  the  whole  being  reck- 
oned a  maflerly  fabric.     It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  who  was 
bifhop  of  Glafgow  in  the  6t.h  century.     The  cathedral  is  upwards  of  600  years  old, 
and  was  preferved  from  the  fury  of  the  rigid  reformers,  by  the  refolution  of  the 
citizens.     The  town  houfe  is  a  lofty  building,  and  has  noble  apartments  for  the  ma- 
giflrates.     The  univerfity,  efteemed  the  beft  built  of  any  in  Scotland,  is  at  prefent 
in  a  thriving  flate,  and  its  buildings  will  be  much  improved  and  extended  in  confe« 
quence  of  the  liberal  donations  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.     Hunter.     In  this  city 
are  feveral  well-endowed  hofpitals  ;  it  is  wel!  fupplied  with  inns ;  and,  near  the 
moft  populous  part  of  the  town,  where  the  trades  affemble,  is  a  hotel,  tavern,  and 
fpacious  coffee  houfe,  named  the  Tontine,  fupported  by  fubfcrlption.    It  is,  perhaps, 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,    and  well  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of 
■ftrangers  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  commercial  city.  They  have  lately  built  a  hand- 
fome  bridge  acrofs  the  river  Clyde  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  allow  us  to  particularize 
that  and  the  other  public  fpirited  undertakings  of  this  city,  carrying  on  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  do  honour  to  the  benefits  arifing  from  their  commerce,  both  foreign 
and  internal,  which  they  carry  on  with  amazing  fuccefs.     In  Glafgow  are  feven 
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churches  and  eight  or  ten  meeting-houres   for  feftaries  of  various  denominations. 
Its  inhabitants  have  been  eftimated  at  fifty  thoufand. 

Aberdeen  is  the  third  town  in  Scotland  for  improvement  and  population.  It  Is 
the  capital  of  a  (hire,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  contains  two  towns.  New  and 
Old  Aberdeen  -,  the  former  is  the  (hire-town,  and  evidently  built  for  the  purpofe 
of  commerce.  It  is  a  large  well-built  city,  and  has  a  good  quay,  or  tide-harbour: 
in  it  are  three  churches,  and  feveral  epifcopal  meeting  houfes.  It  has  a  confiderabie 
degree  of  foreign  commerce  and  much  (hipping,  a  well  frequented  univerfity,  and 
above  twenty-five  thoufand  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a  mile  di(tant,  though 
almoft  joined  to  the  New,  by  means  of  a  long  village,  has  no  dependence  on  the 
other  •,  it  is  a  moderately  large  market  town,  but  has  no  haven.  In  each  of  thefe 
places  there  is  a  well-endowed  college,  both  together  being  termed  the  univerfity 
of  Aberdeen,  though  indepgndent  of  each  other.  There  is,  at  prefent,  a  profpeft 
of  their  being  united. 

Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Perth(hire,  lying  on  the  river  Tay,  trades  to  Norway 
and  the  Baltic  ;  is  finely  fituated,  has  an  improving  linen  manufactory,  and  lies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  moft  fertile  fpots  in  Great  Britain  called  the  Carfe 
ofGowry.  Dundee,  by  the  general  computation,  contains  about  twenty  thoufand 
inhabitants-,  it  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay  ;  it  is  a  town  of  confiderabie 
trade  exporting  much  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and  peltry,  to  foreign  parts ;  and 
has  three  churches.  Montrofe,  Aberbrothic,  and  Brechin,  lie  in  the  fame  county 
of  Angus:  the  trade  of  the  firft  has  declined  j  but  the  manufadures  of  the  other 
two  are  in  an  improving  ftate. 

It  mfy  be  necelTary  again  to  mention,  that  we  write  with  great  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  population  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  certainly  contains  more  than 
iixty  thoufand  fouls,  which  is  the  common  computation  to  vi^hich  we  all  along  con- 
form ourfelves  :  but  the  influx  of  people,  and  the  increafe  of  matrimony  In  propor- 
tion to  that  of  property,  muft  create  great  alterations  for  the  better,  and  few  for 
the  worfe,  becaufe  the  inhabitants,  who  are  difpofed  to  induftry,  may  always  find 
employment.  This  uncertainty  is  the  reafon  why  a  particular  defcription  of  Dum- 
fries, Air,  Greenock,  Paifley,  Stirling,  and  about  fifty  other  burghs  and  towns  of 
very  confiderabie  trade  in  Scotland,    is  omitted. 

The  ancient  Scots  valued  themfelves  upon  trufting  to  their  own  valour,  and  not 
to  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  This  was  a  maxim  more  heroical, 
perhaps,  than  prudent,  as  they  have  often  experienced.  The  caftles  of  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  formerly  thought  places  of  great  ftrength,  could  not 
hold  out  forty-eight  hours,  if  befieged  by  fix  thoufand  regular  troops,  with  proper 
artillery.  Fort  William  which  lies  in  the  Weft  Highlands,  is  fufficient  to  bridle 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  as  are  Fort  George  and  Fort  Auguftus,  in 
the  north  and  north- weft  ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  confidered  as  defences  againft 
a  foreign  enemy. 

It  is  needlefs  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  edifices,  which,  within  the  courfe  of 
this  and  the  laft  century  have  been  ereded  by  'private  perfons  in  Scotland.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient to  fay,  that  they  are  very  numerous,  and  that  many  of  them  are  equal  to  fome 
of  the  moft  fuperb  buildings  in  England  and  foreign  countries  ;  and  the  reader's 
furprife  at  this  will  ceafe,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  genius  of  no  people  in  the 
world  is  more  devoted  to  architedure,  than  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  where,  on  account  of  the  cheapnefs 
of  materials,  it  can  be  gratified  at  fo  moderate  an  expenfe.  This  may  likewife  ac- 
count for  the  ftupendous  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  other  religious  edifices  which  an- 
ciently abounded  in  Scotland  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  they  were  moftly 
demolifhed,  by  a  furious  and  tumultuous  mob,  who,  in  thefe  pradices,  received 
too  much  countenance  from  the  reforming  clergy,  exafperated  at  the  long  fufferino- 
they  had  endured  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  * 
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Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,'!  The  Roman  and  other  antiquities  found  in 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  /Scotland,  havc  furni/hed  matter  for  large  vo- 
lumes. The  ftations  of  the  Roman  legions,  their  caftella,  their  pretentures  or 
walls,  reaching  acrofs  the  ifland,  have  been  traced  with  great  precifion  by  antiqua- 
ries and  hiftorians  ;  fo  that  without  fome  frefh  difcovcries,  an  account  of  them  could 
afford  no  inftrudion  to  the  learned,  and  but  little  amu{ement  to  the  ignorant  -,  be- 
caufe  at  prefent  they  can  be  difcovered  only  by  critical  eyes.  Some  mention  of  the 
chief,  however,  may  be  proper.  The  courfe  of  the  Roman  wall  (or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  country  people,  Graham's  dyke,  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottifh  warrior  of 
that  name  firft  broke  over  it)  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firiT:  mark- 
ed out  by  Agricola,  and  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  ftill  difcernible  -,  as  are 
feveral  Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood.*  Agricola's  camp,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Grampian  hills,  is  a  remain  of  Roman  antiquity..  It  is  fituated  at  Ardoch,  in 
Perthfhire,  and  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  camp  occupied  by  iVgricola, 
before  he  fought  the  battle,  fo  well  recorded  by  Tacitus,  with  the  Caledonian  king, 
Galgacus,  whom  he  defeated.  Some  writers  think,  that  this  remain  of  antiquity  at 
Ardoch  was,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Roman  coins  and  infcriptions  found  neap 
it,  a  Roman  caftellum,  or  fort.  It  is  the  moft  entire  and  beft  preferved  of  any  Ro- 
man antiquity  of  that  kind  in  North  Britain,  having  no  lefs  than  five  rows  of  ditch- 
es and  fix  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  •,  and  on  the  four  gates  which  lead  into  the  area, 
there  are  very  diftindt  and  plain,  viz.  the  prsetoria,   decumana,  and  dextra. 

The  Roman  temple,  or  building  in  the  form  of  the  pantheon  at  Rome,  or  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron,  in  Stir- 
lingfhlre,  but  has  lately  been  barbaroufly  demolifhed  by  a  neighbouring  Goth,  for 
the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its  height  was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its  ex- 
ternal circumference  at  the  bafe  was  eighty-eight  feet  •,  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  it 
was  one  of  the  mod  complete  Roman  antiquities  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or  fome  of  his  fucceflbrs,  as  a  temple  to  the  god 
Terminus,  as  it  flood  near  the  pretenture  which  bounded  the  Roman  empire  in 
Britain  to  the  north.  Near  it  are  fome  artificial  conical  mounts  of  earth,  which 
flill  retain  the  name  of  Dunl-pace,'  or  Duni-pacis  :  which  ferve  to  evince  that 
there  v/as  a  kind  of  compromife  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians,  that  the 
former  fhould  not  extend  their  empire  father  to  the  northward.  Innumerable  are 
the  coins,  urns,  utcnfils,  infcriptions,  and  other  remains  of  the  Romans,  that  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  :  fome  of  them  to  the  north  of  the  wall, 
where,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  any  eftablifhment.  By  the  in^ 
fcriptions  found  near  the  wall,  -the  names  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far 
they  carried  it  on,  may  be  learned.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  highways  are  fre- 
quent in  the  fouthern  parts, 

Danifh  camps  and  fortifications  are  difcernible  in  feveral  northern  counties,  and 
are  known  by  their  fquare  figures  and  difficult  fituations.  Some  houfes  of  flupend- 
ous  fabric,  remain  in  Rofs-fhire,  but  whether  they  are  Danifli,  Pidtifh,  or  Scottifli, 
does  not  appear.     The  jelev^itions  of  fwo  of  them  are  to  be  (ecn  in  Gordon's  Itl- 

*  Near  the  western  extremity  of  this  wall,  atDuntoch-  explore  the  whole  without  demolishing  it.     The  tiles  are 

er,  in  Dumbartonshire,  a  countryman  in  digging  a  trench  of  several  difierent  sizes ;  the  smallest  being  seven^    and 

upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,   upon  which  are  seen  the  re-  the  largest  twenty-one  inches  square.     They  are  from  t'A  o 

mains  of  a  Roman  fort,  turned  several  uncommon  tiles,  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  a 

which  excitinn;  the  curiosity   of  the  peasantry   in  that  perfecaiy  sound  condition.     The  lesser  ones  compose  seve- 

neighbourhood,  they  broke  in  upoo  an  entire  subterraneoas  ral  rows  of  pillars,  wliich  form  a  labyrinth  of  passages  a- 

building,  from  wliich  thev    dug  out  a  cart  load  of  these  bout  ei^iteen  incites  square:  and  the  larger  tiies  being 

materials.     A  gentleman  found  means,  upon  the  second  Jaid  over  the  whole,  serve  as  a  roof  to  support  the  earth  a- 

day,   to  stop  all  farther  proceedings,  in  hopes  that  some  bove,  which  is  found  to  be  two  feet  in  depth.  The  btiild- 

pubiie-spirited  persons  would,  by  uki»g  off  the  surface,  Jog  issujTOUuded  by  a  subterraneous  wallof  isAu  itoiie. 
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nerarium  Septcntrlonale.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian 
ftrudures,  and  built  about  the  fifth  century,  to  favour  the  defcents  of  that  people 
upon  thofe  coafts.  Two  Piflifli  monuments,  of  a  very  extraordinary  cor.ftruftion, 
were  lately  ftanding  in  Scotland  ;  one  of  .them  at  Abernethy  in  Pcrthfh're,  the 
other  at  Brechin  in  Angus  :  both  of  them  are  columns,  hollow  in  the  infidc  and 
without  a  ftair  cafe  •,  that  of  Brechin  is  the  moft  entire,  being  covered  at  the  top 
with  a  fpiral  roof  of  ftone,  with  three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice  -,  it  con- 
fifts  of  fixty  regular  courfes  of  hewn  freeilone,  laid  circularly  and  regularly,  and 
taperyig  towards  the  top*. 

The  veftiges  of  eredlions  by  the  ancient  Scots  are  not  only  curious  but  inftruc- 
tive,  as  they  regard  many  important  events  of  their  hiftory.  That  people  had  a 
rude  notion  of  fculpture,  in  which  they  tranfmitted  the  actions  of  their  kings  and 
heroes.  At  a  place  called  Aberlemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obelifKS 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  called  the  Danifh  ftones  of  Aberlemno  :  They  were  erefted  as 
commemorations  of  the  Scotch  vidories  over  that  people  -,  and  are  adorned  with 
baf- reliefs  of  men  on  horfeback,  and  many  emblematical  figures  and  hieroglyphics, 
now  inexplicable.  Many  other  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  Scots  have  been  dif- 
covered  ;  and  the  obfcurity  of  their  fculptures  has  encouraged  a  field  of  boundlefs 
and  frivolous  conjedares.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  not  to  mention  the  ftone  near 
the  town  of  Forres,  or  Fortrofe,  in  Murray,  which  far  furpafles  all  the  others  in 
magnitude,  "and  is,"  fays  Mr.  Gordon,  "  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ftately  monu- 
ments of  that  kind  in  Europe.  It  rifes  about  twenty-three  feet  in  height,  above 
ground,  and  is,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  height  is  at  leaft  thirty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five  :  It  is  all 
one  fingle  and  entire  ftone  ;  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved  thereon, 
and  fome  of  them  ftill  diftinft  and  vifible  -,  but  the  injury  of  the  weather  has  ob- 
fcured  thofe  towards  .the  upper  part."  Though  this  monument  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  Danifh,  yet  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  Scotch,  and  that  it  was 
ereded  in  commemoration  of  the  final  expulfion  of  the  Danes  out  of  Murray,  where 
they  held  their  laft  fettlement  in  Scotland,  after  the  defeat  they  received  from  Mal- 
colm, a  few  years  before  the  Norman  invafion. 

At  Sandwick,  in  Rofs-fhire,  is  a  fplendid  ancient  obeliik,  furrounded  at  thebafc 
with  large,  well  cut  flag- ftones,  formed  like  fteps.  Both  fides  of  the  column  arc 
covered  with  various  enrichments,  in  well-finiflied  carved  work.  The  one  face 
prefents  a  fumptuous  crofs,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  fome 
uncouth  animals  and  flowerings  underneath.  The  central  divifion,  on  the  reverfe, 
exhibits  a  variety  of  curious  figures,  birds  and  animals.  The  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Elgin  difplay  much  grandeur  and  dignity.  The  weft  door  is  highly 
ornamented  ;  there  is  much  elegance  in  the  carvings ;  and  the  whole  edifice  exhibits 
very  elaborate  workmanftiip. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  caftles  may  be  mentioned  Kildrumy  caftle,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  formerly  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  magnificence,  and  often 
ufcd  as  an  afylum  to  noble  families,  in  periods  of  civil  war.  Inverurie  caftle,  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  earls- marefchal  of  Scotland,  is  alfo  a  large  and  lofty  pile,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  fteep  bank  of  the  river  ;  two  high  towers  bound  the  front,  and,  even  in 
their  decaying  ftate,  give  the  caftle  an  air  of  grandeur  and  antiquity.  Rows  of 
venerable  trees,  inclofing'  the  adjoining  garden,  add  to  the  eff"e£t  of  the  decayed 
buildings.  Near  the  town  of  Huntley,  are  the  ruins  of  Huntley  caftle.  On  the  avenue 
that  leads  to  it,  are  two  large  fquare  towers,  which  had  defended  the  gateway. 
The  caftle  feems  to  be  very  old,  and  great  part  of  it  is  demoliftied  ;  but  there  is  a 

•  If  these  columns,  which  stand  in   the  ancient  dominions  of  ths  Pivis  be  reall/  ihe  work  of  that  nation,  their 
arthitefts  must  have  been  e^ual  to  any  at  that  time  in  Europe. 
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many  building  of  a  more  modern  date,  in  which  fome  of  the  apartments  and  their 
curious  ceilings,  are  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation.  They  are  painted  with  a  great 
variety  of  fubjedls,  in  fmall  divifions,  in  which  are  contained  many  emblematical 
figures. 

Befidesthefe  remains  of  Roman,  Piftifh,  Danirti,  and  Scotch  antiquities,  many 
druidical  monuments  and  temples  are  difcernible  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  the  ifles,  where  we  may  fuppofe  that  paganifm  took  its  laft  refuge.  They 
are  eafily  perceived  by  their  circular  forms  ;  but,  though  equally  regular,  yet  none 
of  them  are  fo  ftupendous  as  the  druidical  monuments  in  South  Britain.  There  is 
in  Perthfhire,  a  barrow,  which  feems  to  be  Britifh  •,  it  exadly  refembles  the  figure 
of  a  fhip,  with  the  keel  uppermoft.  The  common  people  call  it  Ternay,  which  fome 
interpret  to  be  terrae  navis,  the  (hip  of  earth.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  moft  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  perhaps  was  ereded  to  the  memory  of  fome  Britifh  prince,  who  ad:- 
ed  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans ;  for  it  lies  near  Auchterarder,  not  many  miles  dif- 
tantfrom  the  great  fcene  of  Agricola's  operations. 

The  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland.  The  hill  of 
Finehaven  is  one  inftance  ;  and  the  hill  of  Bergonium,  near  DunflafFage  caflle,  is 
another,  yielding  vafl  quantities  of  pumice  or  fcoria  of  different  kinds,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  volcanic  Iceland.  Among  other 
natural  curiofities,  mention  is  made  of  a  heap  of  white  ftones  mofl  of  them  clear 
like  cryftal,  together  with  a  great  plenty  of  oyfler  and  other  fea  fhells,  that  are 
found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Skorna  Lappich,  in  Rofs-fhire,  twenty, 
miles  diilant  from  the  fea.  Slains,  in  Aberdeenfhire,  is  faid  to  be  remarkable 
for  a  petrifying  cave,  called  the  dropping  cave,  where  water  oozing  through 
a  fpongy  porous  rock  at  the  top,  quickly  confolidates  after  it  drops  to  the  bot- 
tom. Other  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  Scotland  have  their  defcriptions  and 
hiflories  ;  but  ihey  generally  owe  their  extraordinary  qualities  to  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar.  Some  caverns  in  Fifefhire  are  probably  natural,  and  of  extraordinary 
dimenfions. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]]  In  thefe  refpedls  Scotland  has,  for  fome 
years  pail,  been  in  a  very  improving  flate.  Without  entering  into  the  difputed 
point,  how  far  Scotland  was  benefited  by  its  union  with  England,  it  is  certain  that 
the  expedition  of  the  Scots  to  take  pofTefliort  of  Darien,  and  to  carry  on  an  Eafl 
and  Weft  India  trade,  was  founded  upon  true  principles  of  commerce,  and  (fo  far 
as  it  went)  executed  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  enterprize.  The  mifcarriages  of  that 
fcheme,  after  receiving  the  higheft  and  mofl  folemn  faniftions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the 
annals  of  William  III.  in  whofe  reign  it  happened.  The  difgufl  conceived  by  the 
nation  on  that  account,  made  commerce  languifh,  until  Mr.  Pelham,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  difcovered  the  true  value  of  Scotland.  All  the  bene- 
fits received  by  that  country,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny, 
were  efFedled  by  that  great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragement  granted  by  the 
Scots  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufadlures,  during  his  adminiftration, 
made  them  fenfible  of  their  own  importance.  Mr.  Pitt  purfued  Mr.  Pelham's 
wife  plan;  andjuftly  boafted  in  parliament,  that  he  availed  himfelfofthe  cou- 
rage, good  fenfe,  and  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  mofl  extenfive  war 
that  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged  in.  Let  it  be  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Britifh  government,  that  the  Scots  have  been  fuffered  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the 
benefits  of  commerce  End  manufadures  they  can  claim,  either  in  right  of  their  for- 
mer independency,  the  treaty  of  union,  or  pofterior  adls  of  parliament.  This  is  ma- 
nifeft  from  the  extenfive  trade  they  lately  carried  on  with  the  Britfh  fettlements  iiv 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with  all  the  nations  to  which  the  Englifh  them- 
felves trade-,  fo  that  the  increafe  of  their  fhipping,  within  thefe  forty  yeai  spall,  has 
i)cen  very  confiderable.     The  exports  of  thofe  fhips  are  compofed  chiefly  of  Scotch 
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rfianufaftiires,  fabricated  from  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the  indiiftry  of  its  inha- 
bifants.  In  exchange  they  import  rice,  cotton,  fugar,  and  rum,  from  the  Britifh 
plantations ;  and  from  other  countries  their  produds,  to  the  irnmenfe  gain  of  their 
nation.  The  profperity  of  Glafgowand  its  neighbourhood  hath  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  connexion  and  trade  with  Virginia  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  fifheries  of 
Scotland  are  not  confined  to  their  own  coafts  -,  for  they  have  a  trifling  concern  in 
the  whale  fifhery  carried  on  upon  the  coaft  of  Spitsbergen.  Their  other  fifheries  are 
increafing,  their  cured  fifh  being  preferred  by  foreigners,  and  the  Englifh  planters 
in  America,  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland. 

The  buflcs  or  vefTels  employed  in  the  great  herring  fifhery  on  the  weflern  coafts 
of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  England,  the  north  of  Ire- 
land,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  Clyde  and  the  neighbouring  ifland.  The 
grand  rendezvous  is  at  Campbeltown,  a  commodious  port  in  Argylefhire,  facing 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  fome  times  300  vefTels  have  been  afTcmbled.  They  clear 
out  the  12th  of  September,  and  muft  return  to  their  different  ports  by  the  13th 
of  January.  They  are  alfo  under  certain  regulations  refpecfting  the  number  of  tons, 
men,  nets,  &c.  the  whole  being  calculated  to  promote  the  beft  of  national  purpofes, 
its  ftrength  and  its  commerce.  Though  the  political  exiftence  of  Britaiii  depends 
upon  the  number  and  bravery  of  her  feamen,  this  noble  inftitution  fiill  labours  un- 
der many  difHculties  from  the  caprice  and  ignorance  of  the  legiflature. 

To  encourage  this  filhery,  a  bounty  of  50s.  per  ton  was  granted  by  parliament; 
but  whether  from  the  infufticiency  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  this  purpofe,  or  any 
other  caufe,  the  bounty  was  withheld  from  year  to  year,  while  in  the  mean  time 
the  adventurers  were  not  only  finking  their  fortunes,  but  alfo  borrowing  to  the  ut- 
moft  limits  of  their  credit.  The  bounty  has  fince  been  reduced  from  50  to  30s. 
with  the  ftrongeft  afTurances  of  its  beirg  regularly  paid  when  due.  Upon  the  l^rength 
of  thefe  promifes,  they  have  again  embarked  in  the  fifhery  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed, 
that  no  confideration  whatever  may  tend  to  vv'ithdraw  an  inducement  fo  requifite  to 
place  this  fifliery  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  thefs  fifheries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  mmufadures  carryingoti 
at  land  ;  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron,  in  Stirlingfhire.  Their  linen  manu- 
fadlory  is  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  thread  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  equal  to 
any  in  the  world  ;  it  has  been  faid,  fome  years  ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scot- 
land to  England,  and  the  Briti/h  plantations,  in  linen,  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburgs, 
inkle,  and  the  like  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  400,000!.  exclufive  of  their 
home  confumpticn  :  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fum  is  confiderably 
larger  at  prefent.  The  Scots  are  making  very  promifing  efforts  for  eftabiifhing 
woolen  manufactures  ;  and  their  experts  of  caps,  ftockings,  mittens,  and  other 
articles  of  their  own  wool,  begin  to  be  very  confiderable.  It  is  true,  that  they 
cannot  pretend  to  rival  the  Englifh  in  their  finer  cloths,  but  they  make  fome  broad 
cloth  proper  for  the  wear  of  people  of  fafhion  in  an  undrefs,  and  in  quality  and 
finenefs  equal  to  what  is  commonly  called  Yorkfhire  cloth.  Among  their  late  im- 
provements we  are  not  to  forget  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in  working  the  mines, 
and  fmelting  the  ores  of  their  country.  The  coal  trade  to  England  is  well  known  ; 
and  of  late  they  have  turned  even  their  ftones  to  account,  by  their  contract  for 
paving  the  ftreets  of  London.  If  the  great  trade  in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried 
on  of  late  with  the  Englifh,  is  now  diminifhed,  it  is  owing  to  the  beft  of  national 
caufes,  that  of  an  increafe  of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly  from  Leith,  and  the 
caftern  ports  of  the  nation  ;  but  Glafgow  was  the  great  emporium  for  the  Ameri- 
can commerce,  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  late  junction  of 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  will  render  the  benefits  of  trade  mutual  to  both  parts  of 
Scotland.     In  fhort,  the  more  that  the  feas,  the  fituation,    the  foil,  harbours,  and 
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rivers  of  this  country  are  known,  the  better  adapted  it  appears  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  commerce.  With  regard  to  other  manufadtures,  feme  of  them  are  yet  in 
their  infancy.  The  town  of  Paifley  employs  an  incredible  number  of  hands,  in 
fabricating  a  particular  kind  of  flowered  and  ftriped  lawns,  which  are  a  cheap  and 
elegant  wear.  Sugar-houfes,  glafs- works  of  every  kind,  delft-houfes,  and  paper- 
mills,  are  erefted  every  where.  The  Scotch  carpeting  makes  neat  and  lafting  fur- 
niture ;  andfome  eflays  have  been  lately  made,  with  no  iuconfiderable  degree  of 
fuccefs,  to  carry  that  branch  of  raanufadures  to  as  great  perfec5lion  as  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  There  are  undoubtedly  fome  difadvantages  under  which  both  the  com- 
mercial and  landed  intereft  of  Scotland  lies,  from  her  nobility  and  great  landhold- 
ers having  too  fond  an  attachment  for  England  and  foreign  countries,  where  they 
fpend  their  ready  money.  This  is  one  ofthe  evils  ariling  to  Scotland  from  the  union 
which  removed  the  feat  of  her  legiflature  to  London  :  but  it  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  refort  of  volunteer  abfentees  to  that  capital.  While  this  partiality  fubfifts, 
the  Scots  will  probably  continue  to  be  diftreffed  for  a  currency  of  fpecie.  How  far 
paper  can  fupply  that  defed:,  depends  upon  an  attention  to  the  balance  of  the  trade  j 
and  the  evil  is  infinitely  augmented  by  the  immenfe  fums  knnually  tranfmitted  to 
England  for  manufadlures,  and  as  the  balance  of  cuftoras  and  excife,  after  defray- 
ing the  whole  expenfes  of  government.  The  gentlenjen  who  refide  in  Scotland, 
have,  in  fome  meafure,  abandoned  the  ufe  of  French  brandy  and  claret,  for  port, 
and  rum  produced  in  the  Britifh  plantations  ;  their  own  malt-liquors  are  now  come 
nearly  to  as  great  perfecSiion  as  thofe  in  England  ;  but  this  manufacture  lies  under 
cxcefTive  oppreflion  from  the  invidious  policy  of  that  country. 

Revenue.]     See  England. 

Coins.]  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  the  value  and  denominations 
of  coins  were  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Towards  the  reign  of  James 
II.  a  Scotch  fhilling  anfwered  ro  about  an  Englilli  fixpence  •,  and  about  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  more  than  an  Englilh  groat.  It  continued  di- 
minifhing  in  this  manner,  till  after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  her  fon 
James  VI,  when  the  refort  ofthe  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  Engiifh  court, 
cccafioned  fuch  a  drain  of  fpecie  from  Scotland,  that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  fhilJing' 
fell  to  the  value  of  one  twelfth  of  an  Englifh  fhilling,  and  their  pennies  in  propor- 
tion. A  Scotch  penny  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  they  were  fucceeded 
by  bodies,  which  were  double  the  value  of  a  Scotch  penny,  and  are  long  fince 
laid  afide.  A  Scotch  halfpenny  was  called  a  babee  ;  fome  fay,  becaufe  it  was  firffe 
flamped  with  the  head  of  James  III.  when  he  was  a  babe  or  baby  ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  only  the  corruption  of  two  French  words  bas piece,  fignifying  a  low  piece  of  mo- 
ney. The  fame  obfervation  made  of  the  Scotch  fhilling  holds  of  their  pounds  or 
marks-,  which  are  not  coins,  but  money  of  account.  In  all  other  refpecfls,  the 
currency  of  money  in  Scotland  and  England  is  the  fame  ;  as  very  few  people  now 
.reckon  by  the  Scotch  computation. 

Order  of  the  thistle.]  This  is  a  military  order,  inftituted,  as  fome  Scotch 
writers  aflert,  by  their  king  Achaius,  in  the  ninth  century,  upon  his  making  a 
league  with  Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  It  has  been  frequently  negleited,  and 
as  often  refumed.  It  confifts  of  the  fovereign  and  12  companions,  who  are  called 
knights  ofthe  thiftle,  and  have  on  their  enfign  this  fignificant  motto,  Nemo  me  im^ 
■pune  lacejjit .    "  Nobody  provokes  me  unpunifhed." 

Laws  AND  constitution.]  The  ancient  conflltution  of  g£)ve;nment  in  Scot- 
land has  been  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  the  piefervation  of  liberty; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  power  of  the  king  was  greatly  limited,  and  that  there 
were  many  checks  in  the  conflltution  which  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his  af- 
fuming  or  excifing  a  defpotic  authority  •,  but  the  Scottilh  conftitution  of  government 
was  too  much  of  the  ariftocratic  kind,  to  afford  the  common  people  that  equal  liberty 
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which  they  had  aright  to  exped.  The  king's  authorify  was  rufficiently  retrained  -, 
but  the  nobles,  chieftains,  and  great  landholders,  had  it  altogether  in  their  power 
to  opprcfs  their  tenants  and  the  common  people. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  following  oath, 
containing  three  promifes,  viz.  "  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promife  thefe  three 
things  to  the  Chriftian  people,  my  fufcjefts  :  Firft,  that  I  fliall  give  order,  and 
employ  my  force  and  afTiftance,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  the  Chriftian  people, 
may  enjoy  true  peace  during  our  time,  under  our  government.  Secondly,  I  fhail 
prohibit  and  hinder  all  perfons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence  and  injuflicc. 
Thirdly,  in  all  judgments,  1  fhall  follow  the  prefcriptions  of  juftice  and  mercy, 
to  the  end  that  our  clement  and  merciful  God  may  fhow  mercy  unto  n.e  and  to 
you." 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  confifled  of  all  who  held  any  portion  of 
land,  however  fmall,  of  the  crown,  by  military  fervice.  This  parliament  appointed 
the  times  of  its  own  meeting  and  adjournment,  and  committees  to  fuperint^nd  the 
adminill^ration  during  the  intervals  of  parliament  -,  it  had  a  controuling  power  in 
all  matters  of  government -,  it  appropriated  the  public  money,  ordered  the  keeping 
of  it,  and  called  for  the  accounts  ;  it  armed  the  people,  and  appointed  commanders  -, 
it  named  and  commiffioned  ambafladors  •,  it  granted  and  limited  pardons  •,  it  appoint- 
ed judges  and  courts  of  judicature  -,  it  named  officers  of  ftate  and  privy-counfeilors  i 
it  annexed  and  alienated  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  reftrained  grants  by  the  king. 
The  king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative  voice  in  parliament  •,  nor  could  he  declare 
war,  makepeace,  or  conclude,  any  otherpublic  bufinefs  of  importance,  without  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  The  prerogative  of  the  king  was  fo  bound- 
ed, that  he  was  not  even  entrufted  with  the  executive  power.  And  fo  late  as  the  mi- 
nority of  James  IV.  who  was  contemporary  with,  and  fon-in-law  to,  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  the  parliament  pointed  out  to  him  his  duty,  as  the  firft  fervant  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  as  appears  by  the  adls  ftill  extant  :  in  (hort,  the  conftitution  was  rather  ariftocra- 
tical  than  monarchical.  The  abufe  of  thefe  ariftocratical  powers,  by  the  chigftains  ani 
great  landholders,  gave  the  king  a  very  confiderable  intereft  among  the  lower  ranks  •, 
and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addrefs  to  retain  the  affeftions  of  his  people,  was 
generally  able  to  humble  the  moft  overgrown  of  his  fubjefts  ■,  but  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  king  of  Scotland,  like  James  III.  ihowed  a  difrefpedl  to  his  parliament,  the 
event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding 
this  paramount  power  in  the  parliament,  found  means  to  weaken  and  elude  its  force; 
and  in  this  they  were-  afTifted  by  their  clergy,  whofe  revenues  were  immenfe,  and 
yjho  had  very  little  dependence  upon  the  pope,  and  were  always  jealous  of  the  pow- 
erful nobility.  This  was  done  by  eftabliftiing  a  felect  body  of  members,  who  were 
called  ibe  lords  of  (he  articles.  They  were  chofen  from  thS  clergy,  nobility,  knight?, 
and  burgeffes.  The  bifhops,  for  inftance,  chofe  eight  peers,  and  the  peers  eight 
bifhops -,  and  thefe  fixteen  chofe  eight  barons  (or  knights  of  the  fhire)  and  eight 
commiffioners  for  burghs  :  to  whom  v/ere  added  eight  great  oflicers  of  ftate,  the 
chancellor  being  prefident  of  the  whole. 

Their  bufinefs  was  to  prepare  all  queftions  and  bills,  and  other  matters  brought 
into  parliament  ;  fo  that,  though  the  king  could  give  no  negative,  yet  being  by  his 
clergy,  and  the  places  he  had  to  beftow,  always  fure  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  no- 
thing could  come  into  parliament  that  could  call  for  his  negative.  It  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  inftitution  feems  to  have  prevailed  by  ftealth  ;  nor  was  it  ever 
brought  into  any  regular  fyftem  •,  even  its  modes  varied  •,  and  the  greateft  lawyers 
are  ignorant  when  it  took  place.  The  Scots,  however,  never  loft  fight  of  their  ori- 
ginal principles  :  and  though  Charles  I.  endeavoured  to  form  thefe  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles into  regular  machines  for  his  own  defpotic  purpofes,  he  found  it  impradicable  ; 
and  the  melanpholy  confequence§  are  well  known.  At  the  revolution,  the  Scots  gave 
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«  frefli  inftatice  how  well  they  underftood  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  omitting  all 
pedantic  debates  about  abdication,  and  the  like  terms,  and  voting  king  James  at 
once  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  which  they  conferred  on  t}|e  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange.  This  fpirit  of  refiftance  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  people  had 
groaned  under  the  moft  infupportable  minifterial  tyranny,  ever  fince  the  reftora- 
tion.  It  is  afked.  Why  did  they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny  ?  The  anfwer  is,  In  order 
to  preferve  that  independency  upon  England,  which  Cromwell  and  his  parliament 
had  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  by  uniting  them  with  England  -,  they  therefore  chofe 
to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  evil ;  but  they  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  oppreflbrs. 

Scotland,  when  It  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  had  any  peers 
in  the  Englifh  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  nobility,  who  were  dukes,  marquifles,  earls, 
and  lords,  were  by  the  king  made  hereditary  members  of  parliament ;  but  they 
formed  no  diftindl  houfe,  for  they  fat  in  the  fame  room  with  the  commons,  who 
had  a  deliberative  and  decifive  vote  with  them  in  all  public  matters.  Aharon, 
though  not  a  baron  of  parliament,  might  (it  upon  a  lord's  aflize  in  matters  of  life 
and  death  •,  nor  was  it  neceflary  for  the  affizers  or  jury  to  be  unanimous  in  their  ver- 
did.  The  feudal  cuftoms,  even  at  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  were  fo  prevalent, 
and  the  refcue  of  a  great  criminal  v/as  commonly  fo  much  apprehended,  that  feldom 
above  two  days  paffed  between  the  fentence  and  the  execution. 

Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  confounding  parliaments 
with  conventions  ;  the  difference  was,  that  a  parliament  could  enadl  laws  as  well 
as  lay  on  taxes  :  a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  ftates,  affembled  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  taxation  only.  Before  the  union,  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  four  great  and 
four  lefler  officers  of  ftate  ■,  the  great  were,  the  lord  high-chancellor,  high-treafur- 
er,  privy-feal,  and  fecretary  :  the  four  leffer  were,  the  lords  regifter,  advocate, 
treafurer-deputy,  andjuftice-clerk.  The  officers  of  privy-feal,  regifter,  advocate, 
and  juftice- clerk  ftill  continue  \  a  third  fecretary  of  ftate  has  occafionally  been  no- 
minated by  the  king  for  Scottifti  affairs,  but  under  the  fame  denomination  as  the 
other  two  fecretaries.  The  above  officers  of  ftate  sat  officially  in  the  Scotch  par- 
liament. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high-chamberlain,  conftable,  admiral,  and 
marftial.  The  offices  of  conftable  and  marihal  were  hereditary.  A  nobleman  has 
ftill  a  penfion  as  admiral  -,  and  the  office  of  marftial  is  exercifed  by  a  knight  mar- 
ftial. The  office  of  chancellor  in  Scotland  differed  little  from  that  in  England; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  treafurer,  privy-feal,  and  fecretary.  The  lord- 
regifter  was  head-clerk  to  the  parliament,  convention,  treafury,  exchequer,  and 
feffion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records.  Though  his  office  was  only  during  the 
king's  pleafure,  yet  it  was  very  lucrative,  by  difpofing  of  his  deputation  which 
lafted  during  hfe.  Reacted  as  teller  to  the  parliament  •,  and  it  vvas  dangerous  for 
any  member  to  difpute  his  report  of  the  number  upon  adivifion.  The  lord-ad- 
vocate's office  refembles  that  of  the  attorney-general  in  England,  only  his  powers 
are  far  more  extenfive  ;  becaufe,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  profecutor  of  all 
capital  crimes  before  the  jufticiary,  and  likewife  concurs  in  all  purfuits  before  fove- 
reign  courts  for  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  and  alfo  in  all  matters  civil,  wherein  the 
king  or  his  donator  hath  intereft.  One  folicitor  is  named  by  his  majefty,  by  way 
cfafllftant  to  thelord-advocate.  The  office  of juftice-clerk  entitles  the  poffelTor  to 
prefide  in  the  criminal  court  of  juftice,  when  the  juftice-general  is  abfent. 

The  ancient  conftitution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other  offices  both  of  the 
crown  and  ftate  >  but  they  are  either  now  extinft,  or  too  inconfiderable  to  be  de- 
fcribed.  That  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  the  rex  fascialium,  or  grand  herald  of 
Scotland,  is  ftill  in  being  •,  and  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  fplendor  and  im- 
portance,  infumuch   that  the  fciencc  of  heraldry  was  preferved  there  in  a  greater 
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purity  than  in  any  other  country,  except  Germany.  He  was  even  crowned  folemnly 
in  parliament  with  a  golden  circle  •,  and  his  authority  in  all  armorial  affairs,  might 
be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

The  privy  council  of  Scotland  before  the  revolution,  had  or  affumed  inquifitorial 
powers,  even  that  of  torture  -,  but  it  is  now  funk  in  the  parliament  and  privy-counci! 
of  Great  Britain  •,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  caufcs  in  Scotland  arechiefly  cognizable 
by  two  courts  of  judicature. 

The  firft  is  that  of  the  college  of  juftice,  which  was  inftituted  by  James  V,  after 
the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to  fupply  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, who  took  the  name  of  the  lords  of  council  and  feflion,  which  the  prefent 
members  of  the  college  of  juftice  ftill  retain.  This  court  confifts  of  a  prefident  and 
fourteen  ordinary  members,  befides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who 
may  fit  and  vote,  but  have  no  fahiries,  and  arc  not  bound  to  attendance.  This  court 
maybe  called  a  ftandingjury  in  all  quellions  of  property  that  lie  before  them.  The 
civil  law  is  their  direflory  in  all  fubjedls  that  come  not  within  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  furprife,  that  the  Scots  werefo  tenacious  of 
the  forms  of  their  courts,  and  the  eflence  of  their  laws,  as  to  referve  them  by  the 
articles  of  the  union.  This  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  becaufe  thofe  laws 
and  forms  were  elTential  to  the  pofleffion  of  eftates  and  lands,  which  in  Scot- 
land are  often  held  by  modes  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  England,  The  lords 
of  counciland  feffion  adl  likewife  as  a  court  of  equity;  but  their  decrees  are  (for- 
tunately perhaps  for  the  fubjecfl )  reverfible  by  the  Britifti  houfe  of  lords,  to  which  an 
appeal  lies.  The  fnpfeme  criminal  judge  was  named  the  jufticiar,  and  the  court  of 
jufticiary  fucceeded  to  his  power. 

The  jufticiary  court  is  the  highefl  tribunal  in  Scotland  :  but  in  Its  prefent  form  it 
Was  inftituted  folate  as  the  year  1672,  when  a  lord  juftice  general,  removeable  at  the 
king's  pleafure,  was  appointed.  This  lucrative  office  ftill  exifts  in  the  perfon  of  one 
of  the  chief  nobility  i  but  the  ordinary  members  of  the  court,  are  the  juftice-derk 
and  four  other  judges,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  feflion.  The  ver- 
did  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits,  but  withaut  the  neceflity  of  their  being  unani- 
mous. Twice  in  the  year,  during  the  fpring  and  harveft  vacations,  the  judges  of 
this  court  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  appointed  by  ftatute. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the  articles  of  the  union,  have 
a  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  has  the  fame  power,  authority,  and  jurifdidlion, 
over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  has  over  the 
revenues  there-,  and  all  matters  cognizable  by  the  court  of  exchequer  of  Eng- 
Jand,  are  likewife  cognizable  by  theexchequer  of  Scotland.  The  judges  of  the  exche- 
quer in  Scotland  exereife  certain  powers  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  treafury, 
and  are  ftill  vefted  in  that  of  England. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  ad:  of 
parliament  declared  to  be  a  iupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  competent  to  its  own  ju- 
rifdidtion  •,  and  the  lord  high-admiral  is  declared  to  be  the  king's  lieutenant  and  juf- 
tice general  upon  theifeas,  and  in  all  ports,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  fame  •,  and 
upon  frefh  waters  and  navigable  rivers,  below  the  firft  bridge,  or  within  flood- mark  ; 
fo  that  nothing  competent  to  his  jurifdidion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  but  by  the  lord  high-admiral  and  the  judges  of  his  court.  Sentences  pafTed 
in  all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty,  may  be  brought  again  before  this  court  :  but  no 
appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  feffion,  or  any  other  judicatory,  unlefs  in  cafes 
not  maritime,  Caufes  are  tried  in  this  court  by  the  civil  law,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
likewife  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wifby, 
and  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  other  maritime  pradices  and  decifions  common  upon  the 
continent.  The  place  of  lord  admiral  of  Scotland  is  nothing  more  than  nominal ; 
but  the  falary  is  reckoned  worth    loool.   a  year  ;  and  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  is 
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commonly  a  lawyer   of  diftindion,  with  confiderable  perquifites  pertaining  to  his 
office. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  Englifli  inns  of  court, 
maybe  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.  They  are  an  orderly  court,  and 
their  forms  require  great  precifion  and  examination  to  qualify  its  candidates  for 
admifTion.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a  body  of  inferior  lawyers,  or  attornies,  who 
are  named  writers  to  the  fignet,  becaufe  they  alone  can  fubfcribe  the  writs  that 
pafs  the  fignet ,  they  likewife  have  a  bye  government  for  their  own  regulation. 

The  government  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  was  formerly  vefted  in  iherliFs  and 
flewards,  courts  of  regality,  baron  courts,  comminaries,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 
coroners.  Formerly  ilieriffdoms  were  generally  hereditary  ;  but,  by  a  late  act  of  par^^ 
liament,  they  are  now  all  vefted  in  the  crown  ;  it  being  enadled,  that  all  high-fherifFs, 
or  ftewards,  {hall,  in  future,  be  nominated  and  appointed  annually  by  his  majefty, 
bis  heirs  and  fucceffors.  In  regard  to  the  fheriff-deputes  and  fte ward- deputes,  it 
is  enabled,  that  there  fhall  only  be  one  in  each  county,  or  ftewartry,  who  muft  be 
an  advocate,  of  three  years'  ftanding  at  leaft.  For  the  fpaceof  feven  years,  thefe 
deputies  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  majefty  fhall 
think  fit  •,  after  which  they  are  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  unlefs  guiity  of  fome 
offence.  Some  other  regulations  have  been  likewife  introduced,  highly  for  the 
credit  of  the  ftieriff  courts,  Stewartrles  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  do- 
main -,  and  the  ftewarts  had  much  the  fame  power  in  them,  as  the  fheriff  had  in  his 
county.  Courts  of  regality  of  old  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal- jurifdidtion  vefl:ed 
in  the  lord,  with  particular  immunities  and  privileges  i  but  thefe  were  fo  dan- 
gerous, and  fo  extravagant,  that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are  now  difiblved  by  an 
a(5t  of  parliament.  Baron  courts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of  the 
king.  In  civil  matters,  they  extend  to  caufes  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings  fterling  ; 
and  in  criminal  cafes,  to  petty  anions  of  aflTault  and  battery  ;  but  the  punifhment  is 
not  to  exceed  twenty  {hillings  fterling,  or  fetting  the  delinquent  in  the  flocks  for  three 
hours,  in  the  day-time.  Thefe  courts  were,  in  former  days,  invefted  with  the  pow- 
er of  life  and  death,  which  they  have  now  loft.  The  courts  of  commifl*aries  in 
Scotland  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Englifti  diocefan  chancellors,  the  higheft  of  which 
is  kept  at  Edinburgh  •,  wherein,  before  four  judges,  a<5tions  are  pleaded  concerning 
matters  relating  to  wills  and  teftaments  •,  the  right  of  patronage  to  ecclefiaftical 
benefices,  tythes,  divorces,  and  caufes  of  that  nature  j  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  there  fits  but  one  judge  on  thefe  caufes. 

According  to  the  prefent  inftitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland  exercife 
the  fame  powers  as  thofe  in  England.  In  former  times,  their  office,  though  of 
old  ftanding,  was  infignificant,  being  cramped  by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal 
tyrants,  who  obtained  an  adt  of  parliament,  that  they  were  not  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  riots  till  fifteen  days  after  the  fadt. 

The  inftitution  of  coroners  is    as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm   II.  the  great  legif-  . 
lator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Norman  invafion  of  England.     They  took 
cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  the   king's   peace  •,  and    they  vi*re  required   to   have 
clerks  to  regifter  the  depofitions  and  matters  of  fadl,  as  well  as  verdids- of  jurors  : 
the  offiCe  hath  long  fince  been  laid  afide. 

From  the  above  fhort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  inftitutions,  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  radically  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englifti.  The  latter  aHege,  indeed, 
that  thie  Scots  borrowed  the  contents  of  their  Regiam  Alajejlatem,  the  oldeft  law- 
book, from  the  work  of  Glanville,  who  was  a  judge  under  Henry  II.  The  Scots, 
on  the  other  hand,  fay,  that  Glanvilie's  work  was  copied  from  their  Re^inm  Ma- 
jejiatem,  even  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latterg  which  do  not  now,  and  never  did, 
^xift  in  the  laws  of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  form  as  it  were,  a  commercial  parliament,  whieh 
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meets  once  a  year,  confiding  of  a  reprefentative  from  each  burgh,  to  confult  upon 
the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powers  are  extenfive -,  and,  before  the 
union,  they  made  laws  relating  to  fliipping,  to  mailers  and  owners  of  fliips,  to  ma* 
riners  and  merchants  by  whom  they  were  freighted  •,  to  miiiufaflures  ;  to  the  cur- 
ing of  falmon  and  herrings-,  and  to  the  importing  and  exporting  ferveral  commo- 
dities. The  trade  between  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  is  fubjedt  to  their  regula- 
tion :  they  fix  the  rtaple-port,  which  was  formerly  at  Dort,  and  it  is  now  at  Camp- 
vere.  Their  confervator  is  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  then  their  convention  re- 
gulates his  power,  approves  his  deputies,  and  appoints  "his  falary.  This  is  a  very 
fingular  inftitution,  and  proves  the  attention  which  the  government  of  Scotland 
formerly  paid  to  trade.  It  took  its  prefent  form  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  1487, 
and  had  excellent  confequences  for  rhe  benefit  of  commerce  ;  but  it  hath  now  Ihrunk 
into  perfect  infignificance. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  confl:itution  of  Scotland,  as  they  exift  at  prefent,  in  their 
general  view.  The  conformity  between  the  pradice  of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland, 
and  that  in  England,  is  remarkable.  The  E'nglifn  law  reports  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  Scotch  pradices  •,  and  their  ads  oi federuni  anfwer  to  the  Englifh  rules 
of  court;  the  Scottifh  wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  the  Englifh  mortgages  and  de- 
feafances  ;  their  poinding  of  goods,  after  letters  of  horning,  is  much  the  fame  as 
the  Englifh  executions  upon  outlawries  ;  and  an  appeal  againft  the  king's  pardon, 
in  cafes  of  murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed,  is  admitted  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  England.  Many  other  ufages  are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.  One 
obfervation  proves  the  fimilarity  between  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  conflitutions, 
which,  I  believe,  has  been  mentioned  by  no  author.  In  old  times,  all  the  free- 
holders in  Scotland  met  together  in  prefence  of  the  king,  who  was  feated  on  the 
top  of  a  hillock,  which,  in  the  old  Scotch  conftitutions  is  called  the  Moot  or  Mute- 
hill  :  here  all  national  affairs  were  tranfaded.  Judgments  given,  and  differences 
ended.  This  moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  Saxon  Folc 
mote,   and  to  fignify  no  more  than  the  hill  of  meeting. 

History.]  Though  the  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  hiftory  are  too  fond  of  fidion 
and  fable,  yet  it  iseafy  to  colled,  from  the  Roman  authors,  and  other  evidence^^j 
that  Scotland  was  formerly  inhabited  by  different  people.  The  Caledonians  were 
the  firfl:  inhabitants  ;  the  Pids  were  Britons  forced  northward  by  the  Belgic  Gauls, 
above  fourfcore  years  before  the  defcent  of  Julius  Caifar  •,  and  who,  fettling  in 
Scotland,  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  driven  northwards 
by  the  Romans.  The  Scots  probably  were  a  nation  of  adventurers  from  the  ancient 
Scythia,  who  had  ferved  in  armies  on  the  continent,  and  after  conquering  the 
other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name  to  the  country.  The  trad  lying  fouthward 
pf  the  Forth  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Saxons,  and  by  the  Britons  who 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Alcuith,  the  capital  of  which  was  Dumbarton  :  but  all  thefe 
people,  in  procefs  of  time,  were  fubdued  by  the  Scots. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  inveftigate  the  confl:itution  of  Scotland  from  its  fabulous,  or 
even  its  early  ages.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  as  for- 
ward as  any  of  their  fouthern  neighbours  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
were  attacked  by  any  of  the  Romsn  generals,  before  Agricola,  anno  79.  The  name 
of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus,  by  Tacitus  named  Galgacus  ;  and  the 
hiftory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranfmitted  with  great  precifion,  but  corroborated 
by  the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampments  and  forts,  raifed  by  Agricola  in  his 
march  towards  Dunkeld,  the  capital  of  the  Caledonians.  The  brave  lland  made  by 
Galdus  againft  that  great  general,  does  honour  to  the  valour  of  both  nations  ;  and 
the  fentiments  of  the  Caledonian,  concerning  the  freedom  and  independency  of  his 
couatry,  appear  to  have  warmed  the  noble  hiflorian  with  the  fame  generous  pafilon. 
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It  is  plain,  however,  that  Tacitus  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  Agricola,  to  con- 
ceal fome  part  of  this  war  -,  for  though  he  makes  his  countrymen  vicflorious,  yet 
they  certainly  returned  fouthward  to  the  province  of  the  Horefti,  which  was  the 
county  of  Fife,  without  improving  their  advantage. 

Galdus,  otherwife  called  Corbred,  was,  according  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  the 
2  ift  in  a  lineal  defcent  from  Fergus  I.  the  founder  of  their  monarchy  ;  and  though 
this  genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  from  the 
Roman  hiftories,  than  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots,  were  governed  by  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  brave  and  wife  princes  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their  re- 
fiftance  obliged  Agricola,  and  after  him  the  emperors  Adrian,  and  Saverus,  to  build 
two  famous  pretentures  or  walls,  one  between  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  Forth  j  and 
the  other  between  Tlnmouth  and  the  Solway  Frith,  to  defend  the  Romans  from 
the  Caledonians  and  Scots ;  which  prove  that  the  independence  of  the  latter  wits- 
never  fubdued. 

Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury. The  Pi(5ts,  who  were  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  had  at  that:' 
time  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland  -,  and  being  often  defeated  by  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, they  joined  with  the  Romans  againft  the  Scots  and  Caledonians,  who  were 
of  the  fame  original,  and  confidered  themfelves  as  one  people  -,  fo  that  the  Scotch 
monarchy  fufFercd  a  (hort  eclipfe  :  but  it  broke  out  with  more  luftre  than  ever,  under 
Fergus  II.  who  recovered  his  crown  ,  and  his  fucceflbrs  gave  many  fevere  overthrows 
to  the  Romans  and  Britons. 

When  tlve  Romans  left  Britain  in  448,  the  Scots,  as  appears  by  Gildas,  a  Britifll 
hiftorian,  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  in^conjundion  with  the  Pidls,  invaded,  the 
Britons  -,  and,  having  forced  the  Roman  walls,  drove  them  to  the  very  fea  •,  fo  that 
the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans  for  relief :  and  in  the  famous  letter,  which  they 
called  their  groans,  they  tell  them  that  they  have  no  choice  left,  but  that  of  being 
fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  or  of  perifhing  by  the  fwords  of  the  barbarians  •,  for  fa 
all  nations  were  called,  who  were  not  Roman,  or  under  the  Roman  protedion. 

About  the  year  786,  the  Scots  were  governed  by  Achaius,  a  prince  fo  much  re- 
fpecfted,  that  his  fiiendfhip  was  courted  by  Charlemagne,  and  a  league  was  con^ 
eluded  between  them,  which  long  continued  inviolate.  No  fad  of  equal  antiquity 
is  better  attefted  than  this  league,  together  with  the  great  fervice  performed  by  the 
learned  men  of  Scotland,  in  civilizing  the  dominions  of  that  great  conqueror.  The 
Picfls  ftill  remained  in  Scotland,  as  a  feparate  nation,  and  were  powerful  enough  to 
make  war  upon  the  Scots  ;  who,  about  the  year  843,  when  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin 
was  king  of  Scotland,  finally  fubdued  them  ;  but  not  in  the  favage  manner  men- 
tioned by  fome  hiftorians,  by  extermination  :  for  he  obliged  them  to  incorporate 
themfelves  with  their  conquerors,  by  taking  their  name,  and  adopting  their  laws. 
The  fucceflbrs  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  maintained  almoft  perpetual  wars  with  the 
Saxons  on  the  fouthward,  and  the  Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  towards  the 
eaft ;  who,  being  matters  of  the  fea,  harrafled  the  Scots  by  powerful  invafions. 
The  latter,  however,  were  more  fortunate  than  the  Englifh  •,  for  while  the  Danes 
were  ereding  a  monarchy  in  England,  they  were  every  where  overthrone  in  Scot- 
land, and  at  laft  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Saxon  and  Danirti  monarchs,  who 
then  governed  England,  were  not  more  fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots,  who  aflerted 
their  freedom  and  independency  againft  foreign  invaders  and  domeftic  ufurpers. 
The  feudal  law  was  introduced  among  them  by  Malcolm  II. 

Malcolm  III.  commonly  called  Malcolm  Canmore,  from  two  Gaelic  words, 
which  fignify  a /«r^^  )&f^i,  was  the  eighty-fixth  king  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus  I. 
the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  monarchy  •,  the  forty-feventh  from  its  reftorer,  Fergus 
II.  and  the  twenty-feventh  from  Kenneth  III.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pi<fts.     Any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  writen  by  the  m- 
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Imitable  Shakefpeare,  who  keeps  clofe  to  the  fads  delivered  by  hiftoriana,  can  be 
no  ftranger  to  the  fate  of  Malcolm's  father,  and  his  own  hiftory  previous  to  his 
mounting  the  throne  in  1057.  ^^^  was  a  wife  and  magnanimous  prince,  not  infe- 
rior to  his  cotemporary,  the  Norman  conqueror,  with  whom  he  was  often  at  war. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Edward,  furnamcd  the  Outlaw,  Ton  to  Edmund 
Ironfide,  king  of  England.  By  the  death  of  her  brother,  Edgar  Atheling,  the  Saxon 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  the  pofterity  of  that  princefs,  who 
was  oneof  the  wifeft  and  worthieft  women  of  the  age-,  and  her  daughter  Maud 
was  married  to  Henry  I.  of  England.  Malcolm,  after  a  glorious  reign,  was  killed, 
with  his  fon,  treacheroufly,  it  is  faid,  at  the  fiege  of  Alnwic,  by  the  befieged. 

Malcolm  III.  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Donald  VII.  and  he    was  dethroned 
by  Duncan  II.  whofe  legitimacy   was  difputed.     Edgar,   the  fon  of  Malcolm  III.  a 
wife  and  valiant  prince,  aflumed  the  government  •,  he   was  fucceeded  by  Alexander 
I.  and  upon  his  death,   David  I.    mounted  the   throne.     Notwithftanding   the  en- 
deavours of  fome  hiftorians    to  conceal  what  they  cannot  deny,  viz.  the  glories  of 
this  reign,  it  appears,  that  David  was  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  his  age,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  warrior,   or   a  legiflator.     The   adions  he  performed  in 
the  fervice  of  his    niece,    the  emprefs  Maud,    in  her  competition  with   king  Ste- 
phen for  the  Engliili  crown,  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  his  virtues,  as  they  could 
be  the  refult  only  of  duty  and    principle.     To  him  Henry    II.  the  mightieft  prince 
of  his  age,  owed  his  crown;   and  his  pofleflions    in  England,  joined   to  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,   placed  David's  power  nearly  on  an    equality    with  that  of  Eng- 
land, when  confined  to  that  ifland.     His  adions  and  the  refources  which  he  found  in 
his  own  courage,  prove  him  to  have    been  a  real  hero.     If  he  appeared  to  be  too 
Javifh  to  churchmen,  we  are  to  conlider,  that  by    them   only  he  could  hope  to  civi- 
lize his  kingdom  ;  and  the  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  him  does  his  memory  immor- 
tal honour.     They  are  faid  to  have  been  compiled  under  his  infpection  by  learned 
men,  whom  he  afTembled  from  all   parts  of  Europe,   in  his  magnificent  abbey  of 
Melrofs.     He  was  fucceeded  by  his   grandfon  Malcolm  IV.    and  he  by   William, 
furnamed,  from  his  valour,  the  Lion.     William's  fon,  Alexander  II.  was  fucceeded 
in  1249,  by  Alexander  III,  a  good  king.      He    married,  firft,  Margaret,  daughter 
to  Henry  III.  ef  England,  by   whom  he  had  Alexander,  the    prince  who  married 
the  earl  of  Flanders'  daughter  -,    David  •,  and   Margaret,  who  married  Hangowan, 
or,  as  fome  call  him,    Eric,    fon   to    Magnus   IV.    king  of  Norway,  who  bore  to 
him   a    daughter   named  Margaret,    commonly   called  the    Maiden  of  Norway  ; 
in  whom  king  William's  pofterity  failed,    and   the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to 
the  defcendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm  IV.  and 
king  William. 

I  have  entered  into  this  detail,  becaufe  it  is  connefled  with  great  events.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  III,  John  Baliol,  who  was  great  grandfon  to  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  by  his  elder  daughter  Margaret,  and  Robert  Bruce,  grandfon  to  the 
fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  younger  daughter  Ifahel,  became  competitors  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of  fucceffion,  which  were  not  then  fo  well  eftab- 
lifhed  in  Europe  as  they  are  at  prefent,  rendered  the  cafe  very  difficult.  Both  parties 
were  almoft  equally  matched  in  intereft  •,  but  after  a  confufed  interregnum  of  fome 
years,  the  great  nobility  agreed  in  referring  the  decifion  to  Edward  I.  of  England 
the  moft  ambitious  prince  of  his  age.  He  accepted  the  office  of  arbiter  :  but  having 
long  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  revived  fome  obfolete  claims  of  its 
dependency  upon  that  of  England  •,  and  finding  that  Balio!  was  difpofed  to  hold  it 
by  that  difgraceful  tenure,  Edward  awarded  it  to  him  ;  but  afterwards  dethroned 
and  treated  him  as  a  flave,  without  Baliol's  refenting  it. 

After  this,  Edward  ufed  many  bold  endeavours   to    annex  the  crown  of  Scotland 
to  his  own  ;  but  though  they  were  often  defeated,  and  he  for  a  Ihort  time  made  him; 
Vol.  I.  '  2  R 
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felf  mafter  of  Scotland,  yet  the  Scots  wene  ready  to  revolt  on  every  favourable  op- 
portunity.  Thofe  who  were  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  the  independence  of  their 
country,  as  to  be  refolved  to  hazard  every  thing,  were  but  few,  compared  to  thofe 
in  the  intereft  of  Edward  and  Baliol,  which  was  the  fame  ;  and  for  fome  time  they 
were  obliged  to  temporize,  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  weaknefs  and  his  own 
power.  He  accepted  a  formal  furrender  of  the  crown  of  Baliol,  to  whom  he  al- 
lowed a  penfion,  but  detained  him  in  England  ;  and  fent  every  nobleman,  in  Scot- 
land, whom  he  in  the  leaft  fufpefted,  to  different  prifuns  in  or  near  London.  He 
then  forced  the  Scots  to  fign  inftruments  of  their  fubjecftion  to  him  ;  and  mod  bar- 
baroufly  carried  off,  or  deftroyed,  all  the  monuments  of  their  hiftory,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  their  independency  •,  and  particularly  the  famous  fatidical  or  prophetic 
ftone,  which  is  ftill  to  be  (een  in  Weftminfter- abbey. 

Thefe  fevere  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the  Scots  fenfible  of  their  flavery, 
revived  the  defire  of  freedom  •,  and  Edward,  finding  that  their  fpirits  were  not  to 
be  fubdued,  affedled  to  treat  them  on  the  footing  of  equality  with  his  own  fubr 
jedts,  by  projeding  an  union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fince  taken  place 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this  projed  withdifdain, 
and  united  under  the  brave  William  Wallace,  the  trueft  hero  of  his  age,  to  expel 
the  Englilh.  Wallace  performed  aftions  thaf  entitled  him  to  eternal  renown,  in 
executing  this  fcheme.  Being,  however,  no  m.ore  than  a  private  gentleman,  and 
his  popularity  daily  increafing,  the  Scotch  nobility,  among  whom  was  Robert 
Bruce,  the  fon  of  the  firft  competitor,  began  to  fufpecfb  that  he  aimed  at  the  crown, 
efpecially  after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  Surry,  Edward's  viceroy  of  Scotland, 
in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  had  reduced  the  garrifons  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh, 
and  was  declared  by  the  ftates  of  Scotland  their  protedor.  Their  jealoufy  ope- 
rated fo  far,  that  they  formed  violent  cabals  againft  the  brave  Wallace.  Edward, 
upon  this,  once  more  invaded  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  and  beft 
difciplined  army  England  had  ever  feen;  for  it  confifted  of  80,000  foot,  3000 
horfemen  completely  armed,  and  4000  light  armed,  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fupply  it 
with  provifions.  Thefe,  befides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland,  formed  an 
irrefiftible  body,  Edward  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  referving  the  command 
of  40,000  of  his  beft  troops  to  himfelf.  With  thefe  he  attacked  the  Scotch  army 
under  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  while  their  difputes  ran  fo  high,  that  the  brave  regent 
was  deferted  by  Cumming,  the  rnoft  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  beft  divifion  of  his  countrymen.  Wallace,  whofe  troops  did  not  exceed 
.??o,ooo,  being  thus  betrayed,  was  defeated  with  great  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly  re- 
treat. Wallace  ftill  continued  in  arms,  and  performed  many  gallant  adions  againft 
the  Englifh,  but  he  was  betrayed,  and  ungeneroufly  put  to  death  at  London  as  a 
traitor.  Edward  died  himfelf,  as  he  was  preparing  to  renew  his  invafion  of  Scot- 
land with  a  ftill  more  defolating  fpirit  of  ambition,  after  having  deftroyed,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  hiftorians,  100,000  of  her  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  but  not  before  he  had  infpired  his 
fon,  who  was  prifoner  at  large  about  the  Englifti  court,  with  the  glorious  refo- 
lution  of  vindicating  his  own  rights,  and  his  country's  independency.  He  efcaped 
from  London,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  Cumming,  for  his  attachment  to  Ed- 
ward ;  and  after  colleding  a  few  patriots,  among  whom  were  his  four  brothers,  he 
affumed  the  crown  ;  but  was  defeated  by  the  Englifh  (who  had  a  great  army  in 
Scotland^  at  the  battle  of  Methven.  After  this  defeat,  he  fled  with  one  or  two 
friends  to  theWeftern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  where  his  fatigues  and  fufferings  were  as 
inexprefTible,  as  the  courage  with  which  he  and  his  few  friends  bore  them  was  in- 
credible. Though  his  wife  and  daughter  were  fent  prifoners  to  England  where  his 
beft  friends,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  were  put  to  death  ;  yet  fuch  was  his  perfe- 
yering  fpirit,  that  he  regovered  all  Scotland,  except  the  caitle  of  Stirling,  and  im- 
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proved  every  advantage  that  was  given  him  by  thedifTspatedcondud  ofEdward  11. 
who  at  laftraifed  an  army  more  numerous  and  better  appointed  than  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, to  make  a  total  conqiiefl-  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid  that  it  confifled  of  ioo,030 
men,  though  this  has  been  fuppofed  an  exaggeration  :  however,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  army  of  Bruce  did  not  exceed  ;^o,000  •,  but  all  vet';:rans,  bred  up  in  a  dftefla- 
tion  of  tyranny.  Edward  led  his  hoft  towards  Stirling,  then  befi^iged  by  Bruce  ; 
who  had  chofen,  with  the  greateft  judgment,  a  camp  near  Bannockburn,  The 
chief  officers  under  Edward  were,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Pembroke, 
and  fir  Giles  Argenton  ;  thofe  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother,  fir  Edward,  who, 
next  to  himfelf,  was  reckoned  the  beft  knight  in  Scotland  ;  his  nephew  Randolf, 
earl  of  Murray,  and  the  young  lord  Walter,  high-fteward  of  Scotland.  Edv/ard's 
attack  of  the  Scotch  army  was  exceedingly  furious,  and  required  all  the  courage 
and  firmnefs  of  Bruce  and  his  friends  to  refift  it,  which  thfy  did  fo  efFeftually,  that 
they  gained  one  of  the  moft  complete  vidories  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  Scotch 
writers  make  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  to  amount  to  50,000  men  while  their  own 
exceeded  not  4000.  The  flower  of  the  Englifli  nobility  were  killed  or  taken  prifo- 
ners.  Their  camp,  immenfely  rich,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe  rather  of  a  tri- 
umph than  a  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots:  and  Edward  himfelf, 
with  a  few  followers,  were  purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  fro.m 
whence  he  efcaped  in  afi(hing-boat.  This  great  and  decifive  battle  happened  in  the 
year  1314.    _ 

The  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was  a  feries  of  glorious  fuccefTes  -,  and  fo  well 
did  his  nobility  underftand  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  fo  unfettered  were 
t'ley  by  religious  confiderations,  that,  in  a  letter  they  fent  the  pope,  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  fet  afide  Baliol  for  debafing  the  crown  by  holding  it  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  they  would  do  the  fame  by  Robert,  if  he  fhould  make  the  like 
attempt.  Robert  having  thus  delivered  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edward  to 
Ireland,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered  the  greateft  part  of 
that  kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  its  king  ;  but  by  expofing  himfelf  too  m.uch,  he 
was  killed.  Robert,  before  his  death,  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  England; 
and  died,  in  1328,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greateft  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  under  Robert  I. 
who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  David  II.  He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  but  his  abi- 
lities, both  in  war  and  peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his  brother-in-law  and  enemy,  Ed- 
ward III,  of  England,  whofe  fifter  he  married.  Edward,  who  was  as  ambitious  as 
any  of  his  predecefTors,  of  making  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
Baliol,  fon  to  Baliol,  the  original  competitor.  His  progrefs  was  at  firft  amazingly 
rapid  -,  and  he  and  jEdvvard  defeated  the  royal  party  in  many  bloody  battles  ;  but 
Baliol  was  at  iaft  driven  out  of  his  ufurped  kingdom  by  the  Scotch  patriots. 
David,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh  at  the 
battle  of  Durham  :  and  after  continuing  above  eleven  years  in  captivity,  paid 
100,000  marks  for  his  ranfom  ;  and  died  in  peace,  without  iflue,  in  the  year  1371, 
The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of  Stuart,  by  its  head 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  I.  The  firft  king  of  that  name  was  Robert 
II.  a  wife  and  brave  prince.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Robert  III.  whofe  ao-e 
and  infirmities  difqualified  him  from  reigning  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  truft  the 
government  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  feems 
to  have  had  an  intention  to  feize  the  crown.  Robert,  on  this,  attempted  to  fend 
his  fecond  fon  to  France  ;  but  he  was  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by  Henry  IV.  of 
England  ;  and,  after  fuffering  a  long  captivity,  was  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
ranfom.  During  the  imprifonment  of  James  in  England,  the  military  glory  of  the 
Scots  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  in  France,  where  they  fupported  that  tottering 
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monarchy  agalnft  England,  and  their  generals  obtained  fome  of  the  firfl  titles  of  the 

kingdom. 

James,  the  firft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  discovered  great  talents 
for  government,  enaded  many  wife  laws,  and  was  beloved  by  the  people.  He  had 
received  an  excellent  education  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V, 
where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyftem  refined  from  many  of  the  imperfedlions  which  fl-ill  ad- 
hered to  it  inhis  own  kingdom  -,  he  determined,  therefore,  to  abridge  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  recover  fuch  lands  as  had  been  unjuftly  wrefted  from  the 
crown  during  his  minority  and  the  preceding  reigns  :  but  the  execution  of  thefe 
defigns  coft  him  bis  life,  he  being  murdered  in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  chief  nobi- 
lity in  1437,  and  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  minority  fucceeded  ;  but  James  II.  promifed  to  equal  the  greateft  of  his 
anceftors  in  warlike  and  civil  virtues,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  accidental  burfting 
of  a  cannon,  as  he  was  befieging  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  defended  by 
the  Englifh.  Sufpicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  females,  and  many 
of  the  errors  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  vifible  in  the  condudl  of  James  III.  and  his  tur- 
bulent reign  was  clofed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjeds,  during  which  he  was  llain  in 
battle  in  1488,  aged  thirty-five. 

His  fon  James  IV.  was  the  moft  accompiifhed  prince  of  the  age  :  he  was  naturally 
generous  and  brave  ;  loved  magnificence,  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain 
fame.  He  encouraged  and  protected  commerce,  which  greatly  increafed  in  his  reign  j 
and  the  court  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Henry  VII. 's  daughter, 
was  fplendid  and  refpedable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not  cure  him  of  his  family- 
diftemper,  a  predilection  for  the  French,  in  whofe  caufe  he  was  killed,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the  Englifh,  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  anno  15 13,  and  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbulent :  and  when  he  grew 
up,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and  after  her  death,  a  lady  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife.      He  inftituted  the  court  of  feffion,  enacted  many  falutary  laws,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  indullry  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines. 
At  this   time  the  balance  of  power  was  fo  equally  poifed  between  the  contending 
princes  of  Europe,  that  James's  friendfhip  was  courted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  France,  and  his  uncle  Henry    VIII.  of  England,  from  all  of  whom  he 
received  magnificent  prefents.     But  James  took  little  (hare  in  foreign  affairs  :  he 
feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  predeceflbrs  in  their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobility  , 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he 
gave  W2,y,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy,  to  a  religious  perfecution,  though  it  is 
generally  believed,  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  feized  all  the  church- 
revenues,   in   imitation  of  Henry.     Having  flighted  fome  friendly  overtures  made 
to  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  thereby  given  great  umbrage  to  that  prince, 
a  war  at  length  broke  out  between  them.     A  large  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  entered   Scotland,  and  ravaged    the  country  north  of  the 
Tweed.     After  this  fliort  expedition,  the  Englilh  army  retired  to  Berwick,    Upon 
its  retreat,  James  fent  ten  thoufand  men  to  the  wevtern  borders,  who  entered  Eng- 
land at  Solway  Frith  ;    and  he  followed  at  a  fmall  dilcance,    ready  to  join  them. 
Soon    after  he  gave  great  off^ence  to  the  nobility  and  the  army,   by  imprudently 
dejJriving  their  general,  lord  M^axwell,  of  his  commission,    and  conferring  the 
command  on  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman.     The  army  were 
fo  much  difgufted  at  this  alteration,  that  they  were  ready  to  disband,    when  a 
fmall  body  of  Englifli  appeared,  not  exceeding  five  hundred.     A  panic  feized  the 
Scots,  who  immediately  took  flight,    fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  attacked  by  the 
whole  Englifli  army.     Hatred  to  the  king,  and  contempt  of  their  general  produced 
an  efle<^,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  hiflory.     They  overcame  the  fear  of  death. 
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and  the  love  of  liberty  ;  and  ten  thoufand  men  furrendered  to  a  number  To  far  in- 
ferior, without  ftriking  a  blow.  The  Engli/h  had  their  choice  of  prifoners  ;  and 
feven  lords,  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  eight  hundred  foldiers  were  taken,  with 
twenty  four  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  difafter  fo  much  afFe<5led  king  James,  that 
it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  illnefs,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1542. 

His  daughter  and  fucceflbr,  Mary,  was  but  a  few  hours  old  at  the  time  of  her 
father's  death.  Her  talents,  her  imprudence,  and  her  mi&fortunes,  are  alike  fa- 
mous in  hiftory.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  during  her  minority,  and  while  fhe 
was  wife  to  Francis  II.  of  France,  the  reformation  advanced  in  Scotland  -,  that  be- 
ing called  to  the  throne  of  her  anceftors  while  a  widow,  fhe  married  her  coufin- 
german,  lord  Darnley,  whofe  untimely  death  has  given  rife  to  much  controvcr- 
fy.  The  confequence  of  her  hufband's  death,  and  of  her  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
who  was  confidered  as  his  murderer,  was,  an  infurre»5lion  of  her  fubjeds,  from 
whom  fhe  fled  into  England,  where  fhe  was  detained  a  prifoner  for  eighteen  years  , 
and,  afterwards  cruelly  beheaded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1587,  in  the  forty-fixth 
year  of  her  age.  This  murder  was  perpetrated  without  even  a  pretence  of  juflice, 
The  beauty,  the  magnanimity,  and  the  fufFerings  of  this  unfortunate  woman  ex- 
cited univerfal  compaflion  •,  and  the  unaffet5led  agonies  of  remorfe  and  terror  difplayed 
by  the  maiden  queen,  afcertain,  where  other  evidence  is  wanting,  the  innocence  and 
popularity  of  her  defencelefs  vidlim, 

Mary's  fon,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded,  in  right  of  his  blood  from  Henry 
Vll.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Englifh  crown,  after  fhov/ing 
fome  abilities  in  the  government  of  Scotland.  This  union  of  the  two  crowns  im- 
poverifhed  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  deftroyed  their  independency.  The  feat  of 
government  being  removed  to  England,  their  trade  was  checked,  their  agriculture 
negleded,  and  their  gentry  obliged  to  feek  for  bread  in  other  countries.  James, 
after  a  pacific  and  not  unprofperous  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them,  in 
'^355  to  his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  Thatprince,  by  his  defpotic  principles 
and  conduct:,  induced  both  his  Scottifh  and  his  Englifh  fubjefts  to  take  up  arms  a- 
gainft  him  :  and,  indeed,  it  was  in  Scotland  that  the  fword  was  firfl  drawn  againft 
Charles.  But  when  the  royal  party  was  totally  defeated  in  England,  the  king  put 
himfelf  into  the  power  of  the  Scottifh  army  ;  they  at  firfl  treated  him  with  refpect, 
but  afterwards  delivered  him  up  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  400,000  pounds  to  the  Scots,  which  was  faid  to  be  due  to  them  for  arrears. 
However,  the  Scots  afterwards  made  feveral  unfuccesful  attempts  to  reftore  his  fon, 
Charles  II.  That  prince  was  finally  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cefler,  1651,  after  which,  to  the  time  of  his  refloration,  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  and  the  protedlor,  gave  law  to  Scotland.* 

Theftorms  which  had  difcompofed  the  ancient  conflitution  of  England,  had  fal- 
len with  i^ill  greater  violence  on  Scotland.  The  indignity  of  a  foreign  yoke  had 
been  added  to  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Scottifh  nation  ;  and  their  fpirit  feemed 
to  have  vanifhed  with  their  independence.  The  flattering  circumflance  of  giving 
a  king  to  their  ancient  enemies  had  greatly  diminifhed  the  martial  ardour,  which 
their  anceftors  derived  from  aftate  ofalmofl  continual  hoflilities  ;  while  the  weight 
which  England  threw  into  the  fcale  of  the  crown,  enabled  the  fovereign  to  extend 
to  a  kind  of  tyranny  what  formerly  was  a  very  limited  power.  The  enthufialm 
which  Calvinifm  introduced  among  the  vulgar,  raifed  their  confidence  without  pre- 
ferving  their  intrepidity.  They  loft  their  reverence  for  authority  in  fpiritual  pride  ; 
and  the  nobles,  finding  themfelves  no  longer  followed  or  obeyed,  funk  into  the  fu- 
perflition  of  the  mob,  to  recover  a  part  of  their  power.    The  whole  feries  of  public 

•  Here  ends  the  Scotch  history  in  the  London  edition  of  1792-     The  remainder  h»s  been  compiled  by  the  Anwri' 
can  editor,  principally  from  Macpherson's  historj-. 
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events  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  forms  a  melancholy  atteftation  of  the  juf- 
tice  of  thefe  remarks.  On  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  it  was  a  debate  in  the  court 
of  London,  whether  the  Scots  fhould  be  reftored  to  their  independence,  or  retain- 
ed under  the  yoke  impofed  by  Cromwell.  Charles  inclined  to  the  ancient  conftitu- 
tion  of  goverment  ;  and  a  parliament  affembled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1660.  Their  proceedings  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  vileft  dregs  of 
defpotifm.  The  authority  of  the  crown  was  reftored  in  its  utmoft  extent.  An  ad- 
ditional revenue  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  was  granted  to  the  king  for  life.  All  the 
adls,  which  limited  the  prerogative,  were  repealed.  All  ads  of  parliaments  pafled 
fince  the  year  1633,  were  refcinded.  The  presbyterian  fyftem  of  church  govern- 
ment was  virtually  difiblved  by  this  a<5l  -,  and  the  fabric  of  defpotifm  was  cemented 
with  blood.  The  earl  of  Argyle  was  condemned  and  executed,  as  was  likewife 
Guthrie,  a  preacher  of  uncommon  petulance.  The  civil  affairs  of  Scot- 
land were  managed  with  precifion.  Diforder  and  oppreffion  prevailed  in  her 
religious  concerns.  The  fanaticifm  of  the  vulgar  induced  vaft  numbers  of  them  to 
adhere  to  the  covenant,  and  the  perfecutions  and  infurredions  which  followed,  com- 
pofealmoft  the  only  materials  for  a  hiftory  of  this  miferable  reign.  Charles^  whofe 
indolence  has  been  flrangely  miftaken  for  humanity,  was  himfelf  one  of  the.moft  un- 
principled and  unfeeling  of  mankind.  His  Scottifti  miniftry  were  altogether  wor- 
thy of  fuch  a  fovereign.  A  high  commifTion  was  inftituted  for  enforcing  the  rigo- 
rous laws  againft  diflenters.  The  civil  power  enforced  by  its  authority  the  decrees 
of  this  court  of  inquifition.  The  people,  inflamed  by  oppreflion,  rofe  in  the  weft- 
ern  counties.  Ill  armed  and  worfe  condudled,  they  advanced  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  a  tumultuary  fkirmifh,  were  defeated  at  Pentland  hills,  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1666.  Uncommon  feverities  followed.  Ruinous  fines  were  impofed  on  thofe 
presbyterians  who  met  to  worfhip  in  private  houfes  ;  but  field  preachers  and  their 
hearers  were  declared  to  be  punifhable  with  death.  Political  mifery  was  feen  in  eve- 
ry form.  The  year  1676  added  the  infamy  of  burning  old  women  for  witchcraft, 
to  other  adls  of  barbarous  defpotifm. 

In  1679,  archbifhop  Sharpe,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  perfecution  againft  the 
presbyterians,  was  murdered  :  he  had  formerly  been  a  presbyterian,  but  had  firft 
betrayed,  and  then  deferted  his  party.  An  infurreftion  in  the  month  of  June  of  this 
year,  was  fuppreffed  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  defeated  the  malecontents 
at  Both  .veil  bridge.  In  1681,  a  new  teft  was  pafled  by  the  Scottifti  parliament, 
which  all  perfons  in  the  fervice  of  government  were  compelled  to  take.  This 
teft  being  ill  conceived  and  worfe  exprefled,  contained  many  glaring  contradiflions, 
and  grofs  abfurdities.  The  earl  of  Argyle  was  at  this  time  tried  and  condemned 
for  high  treafon  under  the  aufpices  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  refided  in  Scotland. 
The  accufation  was  founded  on  the  moft  frivolous  pretences.  The  earl  efcaped  into 
Holland  •,  his  eftate  was  forfeited  •,  the  whole  nation  was  divided  into  two  religious 
parties.  The  high-churchmen  pofTefled  the  whole  power  of  government  and  levelled 
its  whole  force  againft  perfons  whofe  dcfperate  zeal  ought  to  have  been  the  objeft  of 
pity,  rather  than  of  puniftiment.  Charles  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
uary  1685,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  foon  after  landed  in  Scotland.  A  feeble  and  ill- 
managed  infurredion  conduced  him  to  the  block.  Such  of  his  adherents  as  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  government  were  pardoned  and  difraifled,  an  a6l  of  mercy  which 
exhibits  aftriking  contraft  to  the  treatment  of  the  rebels  in  England,  who  were  de- 
feated a  few  weeks  after,   under  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

In  April  1686,  James  called  a  parliament,  and  under  pretence  of  unlimited  tolera- 
tion, wanted  tofecure  to  the  Roman  Catholics  an  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  idea  was  too  liberal  and  philofophical  for  the  feventeenth  century. 
This  propofal  was  rejeded  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  bigotry  with  which  it  was  demanded. 
A  profufion  of  promifes  were  made  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  his  majefty's   commif- 
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fioner,  as  to  the  fecurity  of  political  freedom,  and  commercial  advantages-,  but 
no  temporal  motive  could  induce  thefe  zealots  to  fufFer  any  degree  of  indulgence 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  I'he  impatience  of  James  to  patronife  his  favourite  reli- 
gion, overleaped,  this  feeble  barrier.  On  the  i8th  of  February  1687,  a  proclamation 
was  ifTued  at  Edinburgh,  granting  a  general  toleration  to  all  religious  fe<^s,  fuf- 
pending  all  pen'-l  and  difabling  laws,  annulling  and  difcharging  all  oaths  by  way  of 
tell:,  and  breaking  .Hown  all  diftindlions  between  fubjed  and  fubje(5t.  This  meafure 
was  not  acceptable  even  to  the  perfecuted  presbyterians.  James  had,  fince  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  crown,  relaxed  in  a  great  degree  the  feverity  of  his  government.  But  he 
employed  Roman  catholics,  as  his  principal  agents  in  the  adminiflration  of  the 
kingdom.  This  wealcnefs  afPorded  univerfal  offence.  The  prince  of  Orange  had 
emiflaries  in  the  country,  who  were  forward  in  exciting  difcontent ;  and  the  inju- 
ries which  the  presbyterians,  who  compofed  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  had  re- 
ceived in  a  feries  of  twenty-four  years,  were  too  numerous  and  too  attrocious  to  be 
forgotten  or  pardoned.  When  the  ftadtholdcr,  therefore,  landed  in  England,  his 
arrival  was  announced  in  the  weftern  counties  of  Scotland  with  a  tranfport  of  joy. 
Theindignant  voice  of  the  people,  like  the  thunder  of  omnipotence,  was  heard  with 
awe  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  A  convention  parliament  affem- 
bled  i  and  after  a  farce  of  oppofition,  too  trivial  to  deferve  a  more  diftinct  notice 
here,  the  members  declared  that  James  had /or^/«?^//^J  his  right  to  the  crown.  The 
adoption  of  this  word,  peculiar  to  the  Scottifh  idiom,  implied  that  he  had  forfeit- 
ed for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  all  title  to  the  throne.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add 
that  his  daughter  Mary,  and  her  husband  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  declared  his 
fucceflbrs.  There  has  been  much  wrangling  among  the  lawyers  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  ftep  was  or  was  not  an  election 

The  Scots  had  but  fmall  reafonto  rejoice  in  their  change  of  a  mafter.  William 
was  juft  as  fond  of  power  as  his  predeceflbr.  The  lords  of  the  articles  had  long 
been  deemed,  what  they  plainly  were,  a  nulfance  deftru6live  to  the  firft  principles 
of  a  free  parliament ;  yet  the  abolition  of  that  inftitution  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  king.  If  the  nation  had  acted  with  any  degree  of  common  fenfe,  they 
would  have  adopted  this,  and  every  other  regulation  which  they  regarded  as  pro- 
per, without  enquiring  for  his  majefty's  opinion. 

Graham,  vifcount  of  Dundee,  determined  to  oppofe  the  elevation  of  William. 
He  collected  about  three  thoufand  Highlanders,  and,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1689, 
gave  battle,  at  Killicranky,  to  five  thoufand  of  the  royal  forces.  At  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening,  he  began  the  attack  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  He  had  no 
cannon,  and  only  forty  pounds  weight  of  powder.  But  his  infantry  rufhed  on  the 
enemy  with  then-  broad  fwords,  and  their  ufual  intrepidity  was  attended  with  their 
ufual  fuccefs.  Two  thoufand  of  the  regulars  were  cut  to  pieces.  But  Dundee  him- 
felf was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  expired  next  morning.  Before  his  death,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  James,  announcing  his  victory.  The  prediction  of  William, 
who  knew  his  talents,  was  quickly  verified.  *'  The  war  is  at  an  end,"  faid  he, 
*'  for  Dundee  is  dead." 

Some  cabals  in  favour  of  the  exiled  monarch  foon  after  took  place,  but  ended 
in  nothing.  On  the  13th  of  February  {692,  the  memorable  mafiacre  of  Glenco 
called  forth  the  aftonifhment  and  the  horror  of  Europe.  In  the  preceding  Auguft,  a 
proclamation  of  indemnity  had  been  iiTued,  to  fuch  of  the  adherents  of  James  in 
Scotland,  as  fhould  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary  before  the  laft  day  of  De- 
cember. Macdonald  of  Glenco  was  prevented  by  a  deep  fall  of  fnow  from  reaching 
Inverary  on  that  day,  to  make  his  fubmission  in  a  legal  manner  before  the  fheriff 
depute  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  His  oathof  allegiance  was  neverthelefs  accepted  : 
and  a  captain  of  Argyle's  regiment,  with  two  fubalterns,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty 
foldiers,  were  received  fonie  time  after  as  guefls  in  the  village  of  Glenco,  with  all 
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that  iiofpitali'y  for  which  the  Scotch  hlghlanders  have  long  been  celebrated.  What 
follows  is  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the  maffacre  of  Paris  •,  and  William  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  Charles  the  ninth,  rather  by  the  extent  than  the  humanity  of  his  operations. 
The  officers,  on  the  very  night  of  the  maffacre,  paffed  the  evening  at  cards,  in 
Macdonald's  houfe.  in  the  night  a  party  of  foldiers  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at 
his  door  :  they  were  inftantly  admitted  ;  Macdonald,  as  he  was  rifing  from  his  bed 
to  receive  his  guefts,  was  fhot  through  the  back.  His  wife  was  ftriped  naked  by  the 
foldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  ojff  her  fingers  with  theirteeth.  Neither  ace  nor  infirmity 
were  fpared.  Some  women  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed.  Boys,  imploring 
mercy,  were  fhot  by  officers  on  whofe  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  perfons, 
as  they  fat  enjoying  themfelves  at  table,  were  fhot  dead  by  the  affaffms.  Several 
who  fled  to  the  mountains,  perifhed  of  cold  and  hunger.  Four  hundred  men,  who 
had  been  detached  to  intercept  fuch  fugitives  as  might  efcape  immediate  flaughter, 
entered  the  valley  next  day:  they  carried  off  the  cattle  and  other  fpoil,  and  reduc- 
ed the  houfes  to  afhes.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  orders  for  this  mafTacre  were 
figned  above,  and  below,  with  the  hand  of  William  of  glorious  memory. 

The  memory  of  this  cataftrophe  was,  however,  in  fome  part  obliterated  by  ano- 
ther of  a  more  extenfive  kind.  One  Paterfon,  who  had  been  the  chief  inflrumentin 
eftablifhing  the  bank  of  England,  had  framed  a  mercantile  project  on  a  more  com- 
prehenfive  fcale  for  Scotland,  Such  Englifh  merchants  as  had  been  hitherto  difap- 
pointed  in  their  fchems  of  forming  a  new  Eaft  India  company,  gave  their  con- 
sent to  his  plan.  Thefcheme  was  toeftablifh  one  fettlement  at  Darien  on  the  eafl 
fide  of  the  iflhmus  of  America,  and  another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  toward  the  Soutb 
fea.  This  plan  was  laid  before  the  king  and  inftrudlions  were  prepared  and  figned, 
empowering  his  majefty's  commiffioner  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  give  his  af- 
feat  to  any  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.  The  bait  was  greedily  feized. 
The  bill  was  the  price  of  blood  fhed  at  Glenco,  and  tended  in  fome  meafure  to 
footh  the  difcontents  of  the  people.  On  the  14th  of  December  1695,  the  Englifh 
houfe  of  peers  fent  down  to  the  commons  an  addrefs  to  the  king  againfl  this  act  paf- 
fed  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  The  commons  concurred  with  the  peers.  The  tv/o  houfes 
attended  the  king  with  their  addrefs.  His  anfwer  was,  "  that  he  had  been  ill  ferved 
in  Scotland  ;  but  that  he  hoped  fome  remedy  might  be  found  to  the  evil,  of  which 
they  complained."  The  commons,  in  the  full  fpirit  of  ufurpation,  voted,  that  the 
directors  of  the  Scotifh  company  fhould  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors.  What  right  had  they  to  interfere  in  the  commercial  concerns  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  or  what  would  they  have  faid,  had  the  Scottifh  parliament  im- 
peached the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England  ?  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  in 
particular,  at  Hamburgh  and  in  Holland,  the  mofl  perfidious  artifices  were  employ- 
cd  to  blafl  the  credit  of  the  Scottifh  company  •,  the  mofl  villainous  falfehoods  were 
propagated  by  the  king's  envoys  with  impunity  and  with  triumph.  They  even 
difowned  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  parliament  and  the  letters  patent,  upon  whick 
the  company  was  founded, 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1698,  a  body  of  colonifls  failed  from  the  Frith  of  Forth^ 
and  arrived  at  the  ifthmus  of  America.  They  purchafed  from  the  natives  a  right 
of  fettlement,  and  difembarked  on  the  4th  of  November.  They  were,  however, 
profcribed  by  the  king  and  his  Englifh  parliament.  The  governors  of  Englifh 
colonies  in  North  America,  and  the  Wefl  Indies,  were  prohibited  from  giving 
them  the  leafl  assitance,  upon  any  account  whatever.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  a  more  infamous  tranfaction.  The  company  had  been 
conflituted  by  a  royal  charter  •,  and  a  fociety  of  men  acting  under  the  fandion  of 
royal  authority,  were  treated  as  exiles  and  criminals  by  the  public  officers  of  thaj 
very  government.  The  adventurers  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  new  fet- 
tlement, and  were  almoft  extirpated  by  the  fword,  by  want,  and  by  difeafes  of  the 
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climate.  The  treachery  of  their  Dutch  deliverer,  excited  In  Scotland  an  cxccfs  ofin- 
dignalion,  but  the  ftorm  fell  by  d'egrees.  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were 
fquandered  on  this  romantic  and  difaftrous  expedition. 

This  tragical  fcene,  however,  is  trifling  when  compared  to  another,  which  has 
been' recorded  with  lefs  climorous  lamentation.  During  the  war  with  France,  a 
famine  broke  out  in  Britain,  which  lafted  for  four  years.  Provifions  were  in  Eng- 
land double,  and  in  Scotland,  quadruple  their  common  price.  In  one  year,  eighty 
thoufand  Scots  perifhed  of  hunger.  A  tenth  part  of  theexpenfe  of  one  ofthecam- 
paigns  would  have  faved  that  ifland  from  fo  dreadful  a  curfe.  In  Aberdeenfhirc, 
the  confequences  of  this  famine  may  ftill  be  traced.  Whole  families  expired  toge- 
ther, and  the  boundaries  of  deferced  farms  were  forgotten.  To  afcertain  them  is  at 
this  day  fometimes  an  obje(5l  of  difpute.  The  land  bears  the  marks  of  the  plough  ; 
but,  having  been  (o  long  negleded,  has  relapfed  into  its  original  ftatc  of  barrennefs  ; 
and  is  now  covered  with  heath,  among  which  may  hi  difcovered  the  remains  of 
the  dwelling  houfes  of  the  exterminated  inhabitants.  Thefe  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftinces,  unobferved  by  the  former  writer;  we  give  on  the  information  of  Dr. 
Anderfon,  a  gentleman  long  and  juftly  refpedled  in  the  literary  world. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  This  projed  was,  by  a  very  fingular  fatality,  extremely  un- 
popular in  both  nations.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  obliquities  of  this  bufinefs, 
would  extend  the  prefent  article  beyond  its  proper  limits.  It  was  found  requifite 
for  the  convenience  of  a  few  political  leaders,  and  was  accomplished  by  a  fcene  of 
corruption,  which  would  not  have  difgraced  the  experience  or  abilities  of  a 
Walpole. 

The  whole  negociation  bears  on  its  very  face  the  ftamp  of  iniquity.  The  utmoft 
care  was  employed  to  conceal  its  infant  progrefs  from  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  the 
bargain  was  at  laft  patched  up  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  and  fecrecy  in  the 
Scotch  parliament.  The  public  were  inflamed  into  a  tranfport  of  fury,  but  as  no- 
thing lefs  than  a  revolt  could  diflblve  it,  the  Scots  wifely  chofe  to  fhunthe  horrors 
of  a  civil  war.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  treaty  was  in  itfelf  altogether  illegal. 
It  exactly  refembles  the  fale-  of  an  efl:ate  without  the  confent  or  knowledge  of  its 
owner.  The  Scotch  members  of  parliament  had  been  authorifed  by  their  conilitu- 
ents  to  afiemble  for  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  nation  •,  inftead  of  which,  they 
clandellinely  transferred  its  independence  to  the  befl:  bidder.  Some  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  moft  forward  in  promoting  the  union,  were,  not  long  after,  equally 
folicitous  to  difliblve  it  -,  but  this  idea  was  attended  with  numerous  difficulties,  and 
was  therefore  htid  aflde.  It  would  be  rafli  to  affirm,  that  the  union  was,  upon  the 
whole,  unfortunate  for  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  equally  abfurd,  to  afcribe  to  this  event, 
as  feme  writers  do,  every  fubfequent  advance  which  that  country  has  made  with 
regard  to  its  internal  profperity.  « 

From  the  union  downwards,  the  hifl:ory  of  Scotland  becomes  fo  intimately  blend- 
ed with  that  of  England,  that  they  can  hardly  be  diftindtly  treated  with  propriety. 
In  1 7 15,  a  rebellion  was  excited  by  the  defpotic  infolence  of  the  whig  minifters  of 
George  the  f.rfl:.  On  his  majefty's  acceffion,  a  loyal  addrefs  of  congratulation  to  the 
throne,  was  drawn  up  and  figned  by  above  an  hundred  Highland  chiefcsins.  This 
piece  had  been  intercepted  and  fupprefled  in  its  way  to  the  king,  who  was  taught  to 
confider  the  enemies  of  his  minifters,  as  his  own.  The  pride  of  the  addreflers  was  of- 
fended at  the  fuppofed  negledl  of  their  fovereign,  and  a  civil  war  enfued.  Even  the 
carl  of  Mar  had  made  the  mofthumiliating  advances  to  George  the  firfl: ;  but  meeting 
with  a  repulfe,  he  was  driven  by  defpair,  to  the  wretched  expedient  of  taking  arms. 
The  addrefs  of  the  Highland  gentlemen  lay  concealed  from,  and  unknown  to,  the 
world  for  many  years,  but  has  lately  been  publifhed  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Buchan, , 
to  whom  the  republic  of  letters  is  under  confiderable  obligations. 
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The  next  event  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  which  claims  our  notice,  is  the  mob, 
or  rather  confpiracy,  which  ended  in  hanging  John  Porteous,  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  city  guard  of  Edinburgh.  In  1736,  at  the  execution  of  a  fmuggler,  this  ruffian 
had  been  pelted  by  the  rabble,  to  whom  he  was  odious.  Without  farther  ce- 
remony, he  inftantly  returned  this  mark  of  diftinflioti  by  a  volley  ofmu{ket  bails. 
His  foldiers,  unwilling  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
raized  the  muzzks  of  their  pieces,  and  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  croud.  But  un- 
happily a  number  of  people  were  killed  or  wounded,  who  had  been  looking  from 
their  windows  at  the  execution.  Porteous  was  immediately  arrefted,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  George  the  fecond  was  on  one  of  his  trips 
to  Hanover  ■,  but  a  reprieve  was  obtained  from  cjueen  Caroline,  The  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  were  determined,  however,  not  to  be  difappointed  of  their  venge* 
ance  by  fuch  a  queftionablc  ad  of  clemency.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they 
fiffembled  in  large  numbers,  and  with  great  deliberation  feized  and  fhut  the  city 
gates,  to  prevent  interruption  from  fome  troops  which  were  quartered  in  thefub- 
urbs.  At  the  fame  time  they  furrounded  and  difarmed  the  city  guard,  which  pro- 
bably required  no  violent  exertion.  They  next  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prifon, 
dragged  the  prifoner  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  hanged  him.  This 
affair,  in  itfelf  of  little  con{equence,  becomes  more  fo,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  fhow 
the  Scottifti  nation  the  infignificance  or  rather  meannefs  of  their  condition.  A  re- 
ward of  two  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  the  difcovery  of  any  one  of  the  of- 
fenders, and  every  minifter  was  enjoined  to  read  a  proclamation  to  this  purpofe,  on 
Sunday  after  fermon,  to  hisparifhioners,  for  the  whole  year,  This  command  was  evi- 
dently a  wanton  ad  of  defpotifm,  and  was  very  badly  obferved.  Porteous,  himfelf, 
had  deferved  a  gibbet  by  almoft  every  adion  of  his  life  •,  and  his  deftiny  was  at  worft 
as  irregular,  but  ftriking  ad  of  juftice.  No  difcovery  could  be  made,  concerning  the 
affair  ;  and  this  additional  mark  of  the  fentiments  of  the  public  ftill  farther  exafper- 
ated  the  forenefs  of  female  pride,  and  the  malevolenceof  national  antipathy.  Lord 
Carteret,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  propofed,  to  forfeit  the  charter  of  Edinburgh.  And 
a  bill  paffed  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent,  for  infliding  an  exemplary 
vengeance  on  that  city.  But  as  the  meafurehad  been  oppofed  with  uncommon  fpirit, 
the  bufinefs  was  fuffered  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  1745,  a  fecond  rebellion  was  excited  by  the  grandfon  of  James  the  fecond.  At 
the  head  of  three  or  four  thoufand  half-armed  mountaineers,  he  advanced  as  far 
as  Derby,  and  even  defeated  the  royal  forces  in  feveral  engagements.  His  military 
career  was  terminated  by  the  battle,  or  rather,  the  maffacre,  of  Culloden.  Almoll 
the  whole  of  the  rebels  were  exterminated,  and  among  other  ftupendous  ads  of 
atrocity,  between  thirty  and  forty  of  thefe  miferable  wretches,  who  efcaped  the 
carnage  of  the  field,  and  had  been  admitted  as  prifoners,  were  fome  days  after  put 
to  the  bayonet  in  a  barn,  when  their  wounds  had  received  a  fecond  dreffmg.  A  detail 
of  enormities  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Smollet's  hiftory  of  England,  and  Ar- 
net's  hiftory  of  Edinburgh  ;  to  thefe  writers  we  piuft  refer  the  reader  for  farther 
particulars  on  this  ftiocking  fubjed. 

From  fir  John  Sinclair's  hiftory  of  the  public  revenue  it  appears,  that  confider- 
ably  more  than  a  million  fterling  is  annually  produced  by  the  taxes  of  all  kinds,  and 
that  of  this  fum,  after  deduding  the  total  expenfe  of  the  civil  and  military  efta- 
blifhments,  about  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are  annually  fent  to  England. 
Prodigious  fums  are  alfo  conftantly  tranfmitted  to  that  country,  for  manufadures 
of  every  kind,  and  the  refidencc  of  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland  at  London,  is  another  drawback    on  its  wealth  and  profperity. 

Some  recent  attempts  have  been  made  in  Scotland  to  excite  in  the  people  a  fpl- 
rit  for  reformation.  Political  topics  have  been  treated  with  much  boldnefs  and  in- 
genuity in  a  variety  of  newfpapers  and  pamphlets  ,  and  on  the  other  hand,numer- 
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ous  prorecut'ons  have  been  commenced  againft  the  authors,  printers,  and  book- 
fellers.  Mr.  Sheridan  lately  obferved,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  houfeof  commons,  that  the 
peopleof  Scotland  had  about  as  much  influence  in  the  government  of  Britain,  as 
the  miners  of  Siberia  had  in  the  government  of  RufTia.  The  parallel  is  perfedly 
juftj  but  what  is  to  be  the  fcquel  of  the  prefent  difcontents.  Urn",  only  can  deter- 
mine. 


ENGLAND. 

Extent  and  situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     3801      k«,„,,,„  /  50  and  56  North  latitude. 

Breadth     300/      ^"^^^"          \    2  Eaft  and  6  20  Weft  longitude. 

Clim.ate  and  )  /TTAHE  longeft  day,  in  the  northern  parts,  contains  17  hours 
BOUNDARIES.  \,  X  go  ttiinutes  i  and  the  fhorteft,  in  the  fouthern,  near  H 
hours.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  North  by  Scotland  •,  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  German 
ocean;  on  the  weft  by  St.  George's  channel  •,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifti  chan- 
nel, which  parts  it  from  France.     It  contains  49,45°  fquare  miles. 

This  fttuation,  by  the  fea  waftiing  it  on  three  fides,  renders  England  liable  to 
a  great  uncertainty  of  weather  •,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  on  part  of  the  fea  coafts  are 
often  vifited  by  agues  and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  on  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  are  fub- 
jed:  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly  to  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral, efpecially  thofe  who  live  on  dry  foil.  To  this  fituation  likewife  we  are  to 
afcribe  that  perpetual  verdure  for  which  Enghmd  is  remarkable,  cccafioned  by  re- 
freftiing  fhov.'ers  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 

Names  and  divisions,^  Antiquaries  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  etymology 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  J  of  the  word  England:  fome  derive  it  from  a  Celtic 
word,  Signifying  a  level  country  •,  but  I  prefer  the  common  etymology,  of  its  be- 
ing derived  from  Anglen,  a  province  now  fubjedl  to  his  Danifh  majefty,  which 
poured  a  great  part  of  the  original  Saxon  adventurers  into  the  ifland.  Jn  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  the  whole  ifland  went  by  the  name  oi  Britannia.  The  word  5r//,  ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Camden,  fignified  painted  or  ftained  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  be- 
ing famous  for  painting  their  bodies  :  other  antiquaries,  however,  do  not  agree  to 
this  etymology.  The  weftern  track  of  England,  which  is  almoft  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  is  called  Wales,  or  the  land  ofjlrangers  and  was, 
inhabited  by  the  old  natives  of  England,  who  were  driven  thither  by  the  Rom.ans. 
When  thefe  conquerors  provinciated  England,  they  dividedit  into, 

1.  Britannia  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  -, 

2.  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  weftern  parts,  Wales  included  ;  and, 

3.  Maxima  Ciefarienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  as  far  northward  as  the 
wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  and  fometimes  as  far  as  that  of 
Adrian  in  Scotland,  betv^een  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  fome  add  the  Flavia  Csefarienfis,  which  they  fuppofe  to  con- 
tain the  midland  counties. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England,  about  the  year  450,  and  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  there,  in  the  year  582,  their  leaders,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  northern 
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conquerors,  appropriated  the  countries  which  each  had  been  the  moft  aiflive  to  ac- 
quiring ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  heptarchy,  confifting  of  feven  kingdoms. 

Kingdoms  eres^ed  by  the  Saxons,  ufually  ftyled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms. 

1.  Kent  founded  by  Hen- 
gift  in  475,  and  ended 
in   823. 

2.  South-Saxons,  found- 
ed by  Ella  in  491,  and 
ended  in  600. 

3.  Eaft-Angles,  founded 
by  UfF.i  in  575,  and 
ended  in  793. 


4.  Weft-Saxons,  found- 
ed by  Cerdic  in  512, 
and  ended  in  ic6o. 


5.  Northumbland, 

founded  by  Ida  in  574 
and  ended  in  792. 


6.  Eaft- Saxons,  founded 
'  by  Erchewin    in   527, 
and  ended  in  746. 


7.  Mercia,  founded  by 
Cridda  in  582,  and 
ended  in  874. 


Counties. 

r 

\  Kent 
L 

J  Suflex 
j  Surry 

fNorfoIk 
</  Suffolk 
;  Cambridge 

The  Ifle  of  Ely 

Cornwall        ' 

Devon 

Dorfct 
^  Somerfet 

Wilts 

Hants 

Berks 

Lancafter 

York 

Durham 
.  Cumberland 
i  Weftmoreland 

Northumberland,  and  Scot- 
land to  the  Frith  of  Edin- 
burgh 
'EfTex 

Middlefex  and  part  of  Hert- 
ford 
'The  other  part  of  Hertford 

Gloucefter 

Hereford 

Worcefter 

Warwick 

Leicefter    ' 

Rutland 

Northampton 
'Lincoln 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Buckingham 

Oxford 

Stafford 

Derby 

Salop 

Nottingham 

Chefter 


Chief  Towns. 
Canterbury. 

.  Chichefter 
I  Southwark. 

(-Norwich, 
I  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
I  Cambridcre 
lEIy.      ^ 

Launcefton 

Exeter 

Dorchefter 
<(  Bath 

Salifbury 

Winchefter 

Abingdon. 

Lancafter 

York 

Durham 
J  Carlifle 
._  Appleby 

Newcaftle. 

London.  ;,, 

Hertford 
Gloucefler 
Hereford 
Woixeffer 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Oakham 
Northampton 
^  -^  Lincoln 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Aylesbury 

Oxford 

Stafford 

Derby 

Shrewsbury 

Nottingham 

Chefter. 
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I  liaA'^c  been  the  more  folicitous  to  prcfervc  tlicfe  clivifions,  as  they  account  for 
different  local  cuftoms,  and  many  very  cflential  modes  of  inheritance,  which  to  this 
day  prevail  in  England,  and  which  took  tlicir  rile  fiom  different  Saxon  inflitutions. 
Since  the  Norman  invalion,  England  has  been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  which,  except  Middlefex  and  (Jiiefhirc,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits,  or 
annual  progrefles  of  the  judges,  for  adminiftcring  jultice  to  the  fubjccfls  who  are  at 
a  diftance  from  the  capital.  Thefe  circuits  are  : 


Circuits.  Counties. 

Eflex 

Hertford 

Kent 

I.    Home 
Circuit. 

Surry 

SufTex 

Bucks 

Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Cambridge 

Suffolk 


2.  Norfolk 
cirouit. 


Norfolk 
Oxon 


Berkfl 


Oxford   J 
circuit.       '  Gloucefler 
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Worcefter 


Chief  To^ns. 
r Chelmsford,  Colchcfler,  Harwich,  Maiden,  Saffron 
Waldcn,  Bocking,  Braintrce,  and  Stratford. 
Hertford,  St.   Alban's,  Ware,    Hitcbin,    Baldock, 
Bifhop's-Stortford,  Berkhamfted,  Hemfted^  and 
Bar  net. 
Maidltone,     Canterbury,     Chatham,     RochefLer, 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Dover,  Deal,  Deptfotd, 
Feverfliam,Dartford,Romney,  Sandwich, Sheer- 
nefs,  Tunbridge,  Margate,  Gravefend,  and  Mil- 
ton. 
Southwark,Kingflon,  Guildford, Croydon,  Epfom, 
Richmond,  WandfworthjBatterfea, Putney, Farn- 
ham,  Godalmin,  Baglhot,  Egham,  and  Darking. 
Chichefler,  Lewes,  II)  e,  Eafl-Grinflead,  Haftings, 
Horfliam,  Midhurlt,  Shoreham,  Arundel,  Win- 
j    L      chelfea,  Battel,  Brighthelmflone,  and  Petworth. 
fAylefbury,    Buckingham,  High-Wickham,  Great 
Marlow,Stoney  Stratford,  and  Newport  Pag:  el. 
Bedford,  x\mpthill,  Wooburn,  Dunllable,  Luton, 

Bigglefwade. 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimbolton,  Godmanchefler, 

St.    Neot's,  Ramfey,  and  Yaxley. 
Cambridge,   Ely,  Newmarket,  Royfton,  and  Wif- 
\  \      bich. 

Bury,  Ipfwich,  Sudbury,  Leofloff,  part  of  New- 
market ,Aldborough,  Bungay,  Southwold,  Bran- 
don, Halefworth,  Mildenhall,  Beccles,  Fram- 
lingham,  Stowmarket,Woodbridgc,  Lavenham, 
Hadley,  Long-Melford,  Stratford,  and  Eafter- 
bergholt. 
J    iNorwich,  Thetford,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth. 

Oxford,  Banbury,  Chijiping-Norton,  Henlev,  Bur- 
ford,    Whitney,  Dorchefler,   ^^  oodftock,    and 
Tame. 
Abingdon,  Windfor,  Reading,  Wallingford,  New- 
j       bury,    Hungerford,  Maidenhead,    Farringdon, 
I       Wantage,   and  Oakinghani. 
GlouceRer,  Tewkefbury,  Cirencefter,  part  of  Brii- 
tol,  Campden,  Stow,  Berkelev,  Durlley,  Leech- 
dale,  Tetbury,   Sudbury,  Wotton,  and  Marfh- 
field. 
Worcefter,  EvCiTjanij  Droitwich,  Bewdley,  Stour- 
i,     bridge,  Kiddcrminller,  and  Perfliore, 
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Circuits.  Counties. 

"1  Monmouth 

j  Hereford 

^.      Oxford  'Salop 
Circuit 
i&entinued. 


■ 


^.    Midland 
Circuit. 


Stafford 

Warwick 

Leicefter 

Derby 

Nottingham 

Lincoln 

Pvutland 
Noi'tlaampton 

^  Hants 

Wilts 

Dorfet 

Somerfet 


^< 


^.    Weftern  \ 
Cii-cuit. 


Devon 


Cornwall 


Chief  Towns. 

Monmouth,  Chepftow,  Abergavenny,  Caerleon, 
and  Newport. 

Hereford,  Lemfter,  Weobley,  I^edbury,  Kyneton, 
and  Rofs. 

Shrewfbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  Wenlock,  Bi- 
fhop's  Caflle,  Whitchurch,  Oi'weftry,  Wem, 
and  Newport. 

Stafford,  Litchfield,  Newcaflle  under  Line,  Wol- 
verhampton, Rugeley,  Burton,  Utoxeter,  and 
Stone. 

Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  Tamworth,  Aulcefter,  Nuneaton,  and 
Atherton. 

Leicefter,  Melton-Mowbray,  Aftiby-de-la-Zouch, 
Bofworth,  and  Harborough. 

Derby, Chefterfield,Wirkfworth,A{hbourne,Bake- 
wxll,  Balfover,  and  Buxton. 

Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark,  Eafl  and  Weft 
Retford,  Mansfield,  Tuxford,  Workfop,  and 
Blithe. 

Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bofton,  Grantham,  Croyland, 
Spalding,  NewSleaford,  Great  Grimfby,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth,  and  Horncaflle. 

Oakham  and  Uppingham. 

Northampton,  Peterborough,  Daventry,  Higham- 
Ferrers,  Brackley,  Oundle,  Wellingborough, 
Thrapfton,  Towcefler,  Rockingham,  Kettering, 
and  Rothwcll. 

Winchefter,  Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Andover, 
Baungftoke,  Chriflchurch,  Petersfield,  Lyming- 
ton,Ringwood,Rumfey,Arlesford,andNewport, 
Yarmouth,  and  Cowes,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight. 

Salifbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough,  Malmfbury, 
Wilton,  Chippenham,  Calne,  Cricklade,  Trow- 
bridge, Bradford,  and  Warminfter. 

Dorchefter,  Lime,  Sherborn,  Shaftibury,  Poole, 
Blandford,  Bridgeport,  Weymouth,  Mclcombe, 
Wareham,  andWinburn. 
j  Bath,  Wells,  Briftol  in  part,  Taunton,  Bridgewa- 
ter,IlcheIler,Minehead,  IVIilbo urn  port,  Glaffcon- 
bury,  Wellington, Dulverton,  Dunfter,Wachet, 
Yeovil,  Somerton,  Axbridge,  Chard,  Bruton, 
Shepton-Mallet,  Crofcomb,  and  Froome. 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnflable,  Biddcford,  Tiver- 
ton, Honiton,  Dartmouth,  Tavillock,  Topfhara, 
Okehampton,  Afliburton,  Crediton,  Moulton, 
Torrington,Totners,  Axniinfler,  Plympton,  and 
Ilfracomb. 

Launcellon,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Saltafli,  Bodmyn, 
St.  Lv'es,  Padftow,   Tregony,  Fowey,   Penryn, 
Kellington,  Lefl<ard,  Lellwithiel,  Helfton,  Pen- 
J    L      zance,  and  Redruth. 
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Circuits. 


6.  Northern 
circuit. 


Counties. 
York 


Durham 


Northumb. 
Lancaftcr 

Weflmorel. 
Cumberland 


[i 


Chief  Towns. 

York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Rippon,  Pon- 
tcfradl:,  Hull,  Richmond,  .Scarborough, Borougli- 
bridgc,  Malton,  Sheffield,  Doncaftcr,  Whitby, 
Beverly,  Northallerton,  Burlington,  Knarcfbo- 
rough,  Barncfly,Shcrborri,  Bradford,  Tadcaller, 
Skipton,  Wethcrby,  Ripley,  Hcydon,  Howden, 
Thirfke,  Gifborough,  l^ickering,  and  \arum. 

Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Stanhope,  Bar - 
nard-calUe,  Darlington,  Haitlrpool,  and  Auk- 
land. 

Newcaftle,  'I'inmouth,  North-Shields,  Morpetli, 
Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 

Lancafler,  Manchcfter,  Prcfton,  Liverpool,  Wig- 
an,  Warrington,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Ormfiurk, 
Hawkfliead,  and  Newton. 

Appleby,  Kendal,  Loudfdale,  Kirkby-Stephen,  Or- 
ton,  Amblefide,  Burton,  and  Millhorpc. 

Carlille,  Penrith,  Cockermouth,  Whitehaven,  Ra- 
venglals,  Egremont,  Kefwick,  Workington,  and 
Jerby. 


Middlefex  is  not  comprehended  ;  and  Chefhlre,  being  a  county  palatine,  enjoys 
municipal  laws  and  privileges.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided 
into  four  circuits. 


Counties 
not  includ- 
ed   in    the 
circuits. 


Counties. 
Middlefex 


Chefter 


Chief  Towns. 
London,    firft  meridian,   N.  Lat.  51-30.  Weft- 
minfter,  Uxbridge,  Brentford,  Chellea,  High- 
gate,   Hampftead,    Kenfington,    Hackney,    and 
|>  <j       Hampton-Court. 

Chefter,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield,  Malpas,  North- 
wich,  JVIiddlewich,  Sandach,  Congleton,  Knotf- 
ford,  Frodifliam,  and  Haulton. 


Circuits  OF    WALES. 


Circuits, 
North-eaft 


r  Flint 
<!  Denbigh 
[  Montgomery 

North-weft  J  ^^^g^'^^y 

■^  Laernarvon 

[  Merioneth 

Pvadnor 

Brecon 

Glamorgan 


circuit. 


circuit. 

South-eaft 
circuit. 


South -weft 
circuit. 


Pembroke 


Chief  Towns. 

U Flint,  St.  Afaph,  and  Holywell. 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  and  Ruthen. 
[Montgomery,  Llanvylin,  and  Welchpool. 
f  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  andNevvburgh. 
<|  Bangor,  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  Pullilly. 
[  Dolgelly,  Bala,  and  Harlegh. 
Radnor,  Preftean,  and  Knighton. 
Brecknock,  Built,  and  Hay. 
LJandaff,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Neath,  and  Swaiv- 

/  5 St.  David's,  Haverfordweft,  Pembroke,   Tenby, 
5  c      Fifcard,  and  Pdilfordhaven, 
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Circuits.  Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

South-weft  ("Cardigan  ")    f  Cardigan,  Aberiflwith,  and  Llanbadarn-vawer. 

circuit  «|  Caermarth.  }>■<,  Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,   Lanimdovery,  Llandilo- 

contiuued.  [  J    |_      bawr,  Langharn,  and  Lanelthy. 
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40  Counties  which  fend  up  to  parliament 
25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four) 
167   Boroughs,  two  each 
5  Boroughs  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley,  Higham-Fer 

rers  and  Monmouth) ,  one  each 
2   Univerfities 

8  Cinque  ports  (Haftings,  Dover,  Sandwioh,  Romney,  Hythe, 
and    their   three   dependents,    Rye,    Winchelfea,   and 


80  knights. 

50  citizens. 

334  burgelTes. 

5  burgeffes. 

4  reprefetitatives. 


Seaford,)  two  each 


WALES. 


12  Counties 

12  Boroughs  (Pembroke  two,  Merioneth  none). 


SCOTLAND. 


33  Shires 

67   Cities  and  boroughs 


16  barons. 


12  knights. 
12  burgelTes. 


30  knights. 
15  burgelTos. 


Total     5-58 


Befides  the  fifty-two  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided,  there 
are  counties  corporate,  confifting  of  certain  diftrids,  to  which  the  liberties  and  ju- 
rifdi^Stions  peculiai-  to  a  county,  have  been  granted  by  royal  charter.  Thus  the  city 
of  London  is  a  county  diftiud  from  Middlefex  :  the  cities  of  York,  Chefter,  Bris- 
tol, Norwich,  Worceller,  and  the  towns  of  Kiugflon  upon  Hull,  and  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  are  counties  of  themfelves,  diftinvSl  from  thofe  in  which  they  lie.  The  fame 
may  be  laid  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland,  and  hath  within  its 
jurifdiclion  a  fmall  territory  of  two  miles  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities  are  contained  :  for  every  borough 
or  city  is  a  town,  though  every  town  is  not  a  borough  or  city.  A  borough  is  fo  cal- 
led, becaufe  it  fends  up  burgeffes  to  parliament  ;  and  this  makes  tlie  difference  be- 
tween a  village  or  town,  and  a  borough.  Some  boroughs  are  corporate,  and  fome 
not  corporate  ;  and  though  abfolutely  annihilated,  like  OldSarum,  which  does  not 
contain  even  a  fingle  houfe,  they  fend  burgelTes  to  parliament.  In  other  words, 
they  are  fent  by  the  proprietor  of  the  cftate,  in  which  thofe  nominal  boroughs  are 
fituated  J  fo  that  in  faft,  fuch  members  repvefent  nobody.  This  abufe  has,  of  late, 
begun  to  excite  univerfal  attention  in  England.  A  city  is  a  corporate  borough,  that 
hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath,  a  bifhop  ;  for  if  the  bifliopric  be  dilTolved,  yet  the 
city  remains. 

Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  The  foil  of  England  and  Wales  differs  in 
each  county,  not  fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  though  that  muft  be  ad- 
mitted to  occafion  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  as  from  the  progrefs  which  their 
refpetftive  inhabitants  have  made  in  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  gardens,  the  drain- 
ing of  marfhes,  and  many  other  local  improvements^  which  are  there  carried  to  ^ 
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much  greater  degrcd  of  pcrfedlion  than  they  are  in  moil  other  parts  of  the  world, 
if  we  except  China.  We  cannot  enter  upon  particular  proofs  of  thefe  improve- 
ments. AH  that  can  be  faid,  is  in  jrcncral,  that  if  no  unkindly  feafoni  happen, 
England  produces  corn,  not  only  fufficient  to  maintain  her  own  inhabitants,  but  to 
bring  in  large  Turns  of  ready  money  for  her  exports.  The  benefits  from  theHi 
exports  have  fometimes  tempted  the  inhabitants  to  carry  out  of  the  kingdom  more 
grain  than  could  be  conveniently  fpared  :  for  which  reafon  exportations  have  been 
regulated  •,  but  whether  the  bounty  on  exportation  is  advantageous,  has  been  violent- 
ly contefted.  No  nation  exceeds  England  in  the  produdlions  of  the  garden,  which 
have  come  to  fuch  perfedion,  that  the  rareft  of  foreign  fruits  have  been  cultivated 
therewith  fuccefs.  If  any  farther  proof  of  this  fhould  be  required,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  though  peopled  by  i,cco,ooo  of  inha- 
bitants, are  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  ground? 
within  a  few  miles  diftance. 

As  to  air,  little  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  clf- 
raate.  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded  with  vapourr,  wafted  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  j  but  thefe  are  ventilated  by  winds  and  ftorms,  fo  that  in  this  refpe«5t  Eng- 
land is,  to  foreigners,  and  people  of  delicate  conftitutions,  rather  difagreeable  than 
unhealthy.  The  weather  is  excelTively  capricious,  and  fo  unfavourable  to  certain 
conftitutions,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  induced  to  repair  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  renovation  of  their  health. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  of  the  Englifh  air,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea 
of  its  feafons,  which  are  fo  uncertain,  that  they  admit  of  no  defcription.  Spring, 
fummer,  autumn,  and  winter  fucceed  each  other,  but  in  what  month  their  differ- 
ent appearances  take  place  is  very  undetermined.  The  fpring  begins  fometimes  in 
February,  and  fometimes  in  April.  In  May,  the  face  of  the  country  is  often  covered 
with  hoary  froft  inftead  of  bloltoms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  fometimes  as  cold 
as  in  the  middle  of  December,  yet  at  other  times  the  thermometer  rifes  in  th^t 
month  as  high  as  it  dees  in  Italy.  Even  Auguft  has  its  vicillitudes  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
and  upon  an  average,  September,  and  next  to  it  Odober,  are  two  of  the  moil  agree- 
able months  in  the  year.  The  natives  fometimes  experience  all  the  tour  feafons  within 
the  compafs  of  one  day,  cold,  hot,  temperate,  and  mild  weather.  This  inconftancv, 
however,  is  not  attended  with  the  efFedts  that  might  be  naturally  apprehended.  A 
fortnight,  or  at  moft  three  weeks,  generally  make  up  the  difference  with  regard  to 
the  maturity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  •,  and  it  is  hardly  ever  obferved  that  the  in- 
habitants fuffer  by  a  hot  fummer.  Even  the  greateft  irregularity,  and  the  mod:  unfa- 
vourable appearances  of  the  feafons,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with 
famine,  and  feldom  with  fcarcity. 

The  champaign  parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplied  v/ith  excellent  fprings 
and  fountains  •,  though  a  difiiinguifhing  palate  may  perceive,  that  they  frequently 
contain  fome  mineral  impregnation.  In  fome  very  high  lands,  the  inhabitants  are 
diflrefTed  for  water,  and  fupply  themfelves  by  trenches,  or  digging  deep  wells. 
The  conflitutions  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable,  have 
rendered  them  extremely  inquifitive  after  falubrious  waters,  for  the  recovery  and 
prefervation  of  their  health  -,  fo  that  England  contains  as  many  mineral  wells,  of 
known  efficacy,"  as  perhaps  any  country  in  the  world.  The  moft  celebrated  are  the 
hot  baths  of  Bath  and  Briftol  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  of  Buxton  and  IMatlock  in  Der- 
byfnire ;  the  mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham,  Tunbrldge,  Epfom,  Harrowgate, 
and  Scarborough,  Sea  water  is  ufed  as  commonly  as  any  other,  for  medicinal 
purpofes. 

Face  of  the  country  7       The  induftry  of  the  Englirti  fupplies  the  abfence  of 
AND  MOUNTAINS.        5  thofe  favours    which  nature  has   fo  laviflily  befto.ved 
upon  fome  foreign  climates,  and  in  many  refped:s  even  exceeds  them.     No  country 
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iu  tTie  world  can  exceed  the  cultivated  parts  of  England  in  beautiful  fcenes.  The 
variety  of  high-lands  and  low-lands,  the  former  gently  fwellinjr,  and  both  formino- 
profpeds  furpaffing  the  pidures  of  fancy  ;  the  corn  and  meadow  ground,  the  in"^ 
termixtures  of  enclofures  and  plantations,  the  noble  feats,  cheerful  viJlao-es,  and 
well-fiocked  farms,  often  rifing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns  and  cities, 
decorated  with  the  moil  vivid  colours  of  nature,  are  objeifts  of  which  an  adequate 
idea  cannot  be  conveyed  by  defcripticn.  The  moft  barren  fpots.  are  not  v/ithout 
their  verdure  -,  but  nothing  can  better  prove  the  extent  of  EnglifK  induftry,  than 
obferving  that  fome  of  the  pleafanteft  counties  in  the  kingdom  are  naturally  the 
moft  barren,  but  rendered  fruitful  by  labour. 

Though  England  is  full  of  delightful  rifing.grounds,  and  th^  moft  enchanting 
flopes,  yet  it  contains  few  mountains  of  great  altitude.  The  moft  noted  are  the 
Peak  in  Derbyftiire,  the  Endle  in  Lancafhire,  the  Wolds  in  Ixjrkftiire,  the  Che- 
viot-hills on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland,  Malvern  in  Worcef- 
tprfhire,  Cotfwold  in  Gloucefte'rfnire,  the  Wrekin  in  Shropftiire  •,  with  thofe  of  Plin- 
h'mmon  and  Snowdon  in  Wales.  In  general,  however,  Wales,  and  the  northern 
parts,  m.ay  be  termined  mountainous. 

Rivers  and  lakes,]  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its  beauty,  as  well 
as  its  opulence.  The  Thames  rifes  oh  the  co'nfines  of  Gloucefterftiire,  a  little  S.  W. 
of  Cirencefter,  and  after  receiving  many  ftreams  of  other  rivers,  it  pafles  to  Oxford, 
then  by  Abingdon,  Waliingford,  Reading,  Marlow,  and  Windfor  ;  from  thence  to 
Kingfton,  where  it  formerly  met  the  tide,  which,  iince  the  building  of  Weftminfter- 
bridge,  is  faid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Richmond  -,  then  it  flows  to  London,  and 
after  dividing  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Eflex,  it  widens  in  its  progrefs,  till  it  falls 
into  the  fea  at  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  fhips  to  London- 
bridge.  It  was  formerly  a  reproach  to  England,  among  foreigners,  that  fo  capital  a 
river  fliould  have  fo  few  bridges  •,  thofe  of  London  and  Kingfton  being  the  only  two 
it  had,  from  the  Nore  to  the  laft  mentioned  place.  This  inconveniency  was  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  the  dearnefs  of  materials  for  building  ftone  bridges  -,  but  per- 
haps more  to  the  fondnefs  v^hich  the  Englifti,  in  former  days,  had  for  water-carriage, 
and  the  encouragement  of  navigation.  The  great  increafe  qf  riches,  commerce, 
and  inland  trade,  is  now  multiplying  bridges,  and  the  world  cannot  furpafs,  for 
commodioufnefs,  architedlure,  and  workmanlhip,  thofe  lately  ereded  at  Weftmin- 
fter  and  Black  Friars.  Batterfea,,  Putney,  Kew,  Richmond,  Walton  and  Hampton- 
court  have  now  bridges  likewife  over  the  Thames,  and  others  are  projeding  by 
public-fpirited  proprietors  of  the  grounds  on  both  fides.  The  river  Medway,  which 
rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Sheernefs,  and  is  navigable  for  the 
largeft  fliips  as  far  as  Chatham. 

The  Severn,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  importance  in  England,  and  the  firft 
for  rapidity,  rifes  at  Plinlimmon-hill  in  North  Wales,  becomes  navigable  at  Welch- 
Pool,  runs  eaft  to  Shrewsbury,  then,  turning  fouth,  vifits  Bridgenorth,  Worcefter, 
and  Tewkesbury,  where  it  receives  the  Upper  Avon  :  after  having  pafl"ed  Gloucef- 
ter,  it  takes  a  fouth- weft  diredion,  is,  near  its  mouth,  increafed  by  the  Wye  and  - 
Uftre,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Briftol-channel,  near  King-road  ;  and  there  lie 
the  great  fhips  which  cannot  get  up  to  Briftol.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands 
of  Staffordfl-iire,  and  running  fouth-eaftby  Newcaftle  under  Line,  divides  that  coun- 
ty into  two  parts  ;  then  turning  north-eaft  on  the  confines  of  Derbyfliire,  vints  Not- 
tingham, running  the  whole  length  of  that  country  to  Lincolnfhire,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Oufe,  and  fevcral  other  rivers  towards  the  mouth,  obtains  the  name  of  the 
Humber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth-eaft  of  Hull, 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England  are,  firft,  the  Oufe,  which  falls  into  the 
Humber,  after  receiving  the  water  of  many  other  rivers.  Another  Oufe  rifes  in 
Bucks,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Lyna  in  Nori'olk.     The  Tine  runs  from  weft  to 
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eafl  through  Northumberland,  and  falls  into  the  German  Tea  at  Tinmouth,  helor/ 
Newcaftle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  caft,  dividing  Durham  from  yorlcfl-iirc,  ani 
fails  into  the  German  fca  below  Stockton.  'J'he  lulcn  runs  from  fouth  to  north 
through  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  paHing  by  Carlifle,  falls  into  Solv/ay 
Frith  below  that  city.  The  Lower  Avon  runs  v/cft  through  ^Viltfhire  to  Fjath,  a;,d 
then  dividing  Som.erfetfliire,  from  Gloucefterdiire,  runs  to  Briftol,  falling  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  below  that  city.  The  Dcrv.'ent  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through 
Cumberland,  and,  pafiing  by  Cockcrmouth,  falh  into  the  Irifti  fea  a  little  below. 
The  Ribble  runs  from  caft  to  weft  through  Lancaft^ire,  and,  pafting  by  Perfto.n,  dif- 
charges  irfelf  into  the  Irifa  fea  ;  the  Merfey  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north  v^eft 
through  Cheftiire,  and  then  dividing  Chefhire  from  Lancaft^ire,  pafles  by  Liver- 
pool, and  falls  into  the  Irifti  ff:a  a  little  bebw  that  town.  The  Dee  rifes  in  Wales,- 
and  divides  Flintftiire  from  Cheftiire,  falling  into  the  Irifti  channel  below  Chefter. 

The  lakes  of  England  are  few  i  though  it  is  plain  from  hiftory  and  antiquity,  and, 
indeed,  in  fome  places  from  the  face  of  the  country,  that  meres  and  fens  viefe, 
in  former  ages,  frequent  in  England.  The  chief  lakes  remaining  are  Soham  mere, 
AVittlefea  mere,  and  Ramfay  mere,  in  the  ifteofEly,  in  Cambridgeftiire.  Thefc 
meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  unite,  and  form  a  lake  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  northern  counties  of  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Lancafliire,  con- 
tain feveral  fmall  lakes,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  various 
difpofition  of  their  banks,  fomctimes  cultivated,  often  covered  with  wood,  or 
enlivened  by  herds,  the  intermixture  of  hill  and  dale,  rude  rocks  and  green  moun- 
tains, render  the  fcenery  of  this  part  of  England  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Swit- 
zerland or  Italy. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Norman  kings  of  England  converted  immenfe  trads  of 
grounds  into  forefts,  for  the  amufement  of  hunting,  and  thefe  were  governed  by 
Jaws  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  fo  that  it  was  neceftary,  about  the  time^  of  pafting 
the  Magna  Charta,  to  form  a  code  of  the  foreft  lav/s  ;  and  juftices  in  eyre,  {o 
called  from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air,  were  appointed  to  fee  them  cbferved. 
By  degrees  thofe  trafts  were  disforefted  ;  and  the  chief  forefts,  properly  fo  cal- 
led, remaining  out  of  no  fewer  than  fixty-nine,  are  thofe  of  Windfor,  New  Foreft, 
Dean,  and  Sherewood.  Thefe  forefts  produced  formerly  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent oak,  elm,afti,  and  beech,  befides  walnut-trees,  poplar,  maple,  and  other  kinds 
of  wood.  In  ancient  times,  England  contained  large  forefts  of  ehefnut  trees,  which 
exceeded  all  other  kinds  of  timber  for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from  ma- 
ny great  houfes  ftill  ftanding,  in  which  the  ehefnut  beams  and  roofs  remain  frefti  and 
undecayed,  though  fome  of  them  are  above  600  years  old. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Among  the  minerals,  the  tin  mines  of  Corn  R-all  are 
the  principal.  They  were  knov/n  to  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  the  latter  efpe- 
cially,  fome  ages  bei^ore  thechriftian  srs.;  and  ftnce  the  Englifhliave  m.anufadured 
their  tin  into  plates,  and  white  iron,  they  are  of  immenfe  benefit  to  the  nation. 
An  ere,  called  mundic,  is  found  in  the  beds  of  tin,  which  was  very  little  regarded 
till  about  eighty  years  ago.  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  difcovered  the  art  of  manufafturing 
it,  and  it  is  laid  now  to  bring  in  150,0001.  a  year,  and  to  equal  in  goodnefs  the  beft 
Spanifti  copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  calaminaris  for  making 
brafs.  Thofe  tin-works  are  under  peculiar  regulations,  by  what  are  called  the  ftan- 
nary  laws  -,  and  the  miners  have  parliaments  and  privileges  of  their  own,  v  hich  are 
in  force  at  this  tim.e.  The  Cornifti  miners  have  been  reported  to  amount  to  the  in- 
credible number  of  100,000.  Some  gold  has  likewife  been  difcovered  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  ore  is  impregnated  with  filver.  The  Englifti  coined  filver  is  particularly  known 
by  rofes,  and  that  of  Wales,  by  that  prince's  cap  of  feathers.  Devonftiire,  and  other 
counties  of  England  produce  marble  j  but  the  beft  kind  which  refembles  Egyptian 
granite,  is  exceflively  hard  to  work.     Quarries  of  free-ftone  are  found  in   many 
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places.  Northumberland  and  Chefhire  yield  alum  and  fait.  The  Englifh  fuller's 
earth  is  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  clothing  trade,  that  its  exportation  is  prohibit- 
ed under  fevere  penalties.  Pit  or  fea-coal  is  found  in  many  counties  of  England  : 
but  the  city  of  London,  to  encourage  the  nurfery  of  feamen,  is  chiefly  fuppiied 
from  the  pits  of  Northumberland,  and  the  bifliopric  of  Durham.  The  cargoes  are 
{hipped  at  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of  coal  to  other  coun- 
tries is  very  confiderable.  It  is  affirmed  that  they  might  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis. 

Vegetable  and  animal  proO  Nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  concerrr- 

DucTioNS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  ing  the  quantities  of  whcat,  barley,  rye,  peafe, 
beans,  vetches,  oats,  and  other  grains  growing  in  the  kingdom.  Inftitutions  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  are  now  common  in  England,  and  their  members  common- 
ly print  periodical  accounts  of  their  difcoveries  and  experiments,  which  ferve  to  fhow 
that  agriculture  and  gardening  may  be  carried  to  a  much  higher  ftate  of  perfedion. 
Honey  and  faffron  are  natives  of  England.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peache:?, 
apricots,  nedarins,  currants,  goofeberries,  rasberries,  and  other  hortulan  producti- 
ons, grov/  there,  and  large  quantities  of  cyder,  perry,  metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors, 
are  made  in  fome  counties.  The  cyder  of  Devon  and  Hereford  (hire,  when  kept,  and 
made  of  proper  apples,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  is  by  many  preferred  to  French 
■white  wine.  The  Englifh  have  made  the  different  fruits  of  the  world  their  own, 
fometimes  by  fimple  culture,  but  often  by  hotbeds  and  other  artificial  means.  The 
Englifh  pine  apples  are  delicious.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  natives  of  the 
Eafl:  and  Weft  Indies,  Perfia,  and  Turkey.  Englifh  grapes  are  pleafing  to  the  tafte, 
but  their  flavour  is  not  exalted  enough  for  making  wine  -,  and  indeed  wet  weather 
injures  the  flavour  of  all  the  other  fine  fruits  raifed  there.  The  kitchen  gardens 
abound  with  all  forts  of  greens,  roots,  and  falads, 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfhire,  as  hemp  and  flax  are  in 
other  counties.  In  nothing  have  the  Englifh  been  more  fuccefsful  than  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  graffes  for  meliorating  the  foil.  It  belongs  to  a  botanift  to  recount  the 
various  kinds  of  ufeful  and  falutary  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  roots,  that  grow  in  different 
parts  of  England,  The  foil  of  Kent,  EfTex,  Surry,  and  Hampfhire,  is  moft  favour- 
able to  the  difficult  and  tender  culture  of  hops,  which  now  form  a  confiderable  ar- 
ticle of  trade. 

With  regard  to  animal  productions,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  quadrupeds.  The 
Engliffi  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  but  fome  prefer  for  the  table  the  fmaller  breed  of 
the  Scots  and  the  Welch  cattle,  after  grazing  in  Englifh  paftures.  The  Englifh 
horfes  are  the  beft  in  the  world.  Incredible  have  been  the  pains  taken,  by  all  ranks, 
for  improving  the  breed  of  this  favourite  and  noble  animal,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been 
anfwerable;  for  they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  of  Indian,  Perfian,  A- 
rabian,  Spanifh,  and  other  foreign  horfes.  The  irrefiftible  fpirit  and  weight  of  the 
Englifh  cavalry  render  them  formidable  in  war  :  and  an  Englifh  hunter  will  make 
incredible  exertions  in  a  fox  or  flag-chace.  Thofe  which  draw  equipages  in  the 
ftreets  of  London  are  often  particularly  beautiful.  The  exportation  of  horfes  has 
become  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  The  breed  of  afTes  and  mules  begins 
likewife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged  in  England. 

The  Englifh  fheep  are  generally  divided  into  two  kinds  •,  thofe  that  are  valuable 
for  their  fieece,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  former  are  very  large, 
and  their  fleeces  conflitute  the  original  ftaple  commodity  of  England.  In  fome 
counties  the  inhabitants  are  as  curious  in  their  breed  of  rams,  as  in  thofe  of  their 
horfes  and  dogs  ;  and  in  Lincolnfhire  particularly,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of 
thofe  animals  to  fell  for  50I.  It  is  thought  that  in  England,  twelve  millions  of 
fleeces  are  fhorn  annually,  which  at  a  medium  of  2s.  a  fleece,  makes  1,200,000). 
The  other  kind  of  fheep  which  are  fed  upon  the  Downs,  wl^ere  they  have  what  the 
farmers  call  a  (Hon  bite,  is  little  inferior  in  flavour  and  fweetnefs  to  venifon. 
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Englifh  marHlfs  and  bull-dogs  are  faid  to  be  the  ftronged  and  fierceil  of  the 
canine  fpecies  •,  but,  either  from  the  change  of  foil,  or  feeding,  they  degenerate  in 
foreign  climates.  James  I.  of  Engl  md,  by  way  of  experiment,  turned  out  two 
Englifh  bull  dogs  upon  one  of  the  fierceft  lions  in  the  tower,  and  they  foon  con- 
quered him.  The  maftiflp  has  all  the  courage  of  the  bull-dog,  v/ithout  its  ferocity, 
and  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  his  fidelity  and  docility.  AH  the  different  fpe- 
cies of  dogs  that  abound  in  other  countries,  for  the  field  as  well  as  domeftic  ufes, 
are  to' be  found  in  England.  What  is  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifh 
dogs  in  foreign  countries  is  applicable  to  the  Englifh  game  cocks,  which  afford 
much  barbarous  diverfion  to  fportfmen.  The  courage  of  thefe  birds  is  aflonifhing, 
and  one  of  the  true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive  without  vidtory.  The  proprie- 
tors and  feeders  of  this  animal  are  extremely  curious  as  to  his  blood  and  pedigree. 

Tame  fowls  are  much  the  fame  in  England  as  in  other  countries  ;  turkies,  pea- 
cocks, common  poultry,  fuch  as  cocks,  pullets  and  capons,  geefe^  fwans,  ducks, 
and  tame  pigeons.  The  wild  fort  are  buflards,  wild  geefe,  wild  ducks,  teal,  wid  • 
geon,  plover,  pheafants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  growfe,  quail,  landrail,  fnip>e,  wood- 
pigeons,  hawks  of  different  kinds,  kites,  owls,  herons,  crov/s,  rooks,  ravens,  mag- 
pies, jackdaws  and  jays,  blackbirds,  thrufhes,  nightingales,  goldfinches,  linnets, 
larks,  and  a  great  variety  offmall  birds.  Canary  birds  alfo  breed  in  England.  The 
wheat-ear  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  ortolan,  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flefh  and  fla- 
vour, and  is  peculiar  to  England. 

Few  countries  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river  and  fea-fifh.  Her 
rivers  and  ponds  contain  falmon,  trout,  eels,  pike,  perch,  fmelts,  carp,  tench, 
barbie,  gudgeons,  roach,  dace,  grey  mullet,  bream,  plaice,  flounders,  and  craw- 
fifh,  befides  a  delicate  lake-fifh,  called  char,  which  is  found  in  fome  frefh  water 
lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and,  as  fome  fay,  no  where  elfe.  The  fea-fifh 
are  cod,  mackarel,  haddock,  whiting,  herrings,^  pilchards,  fkate,  foles.  The  John 
Dory,  found  towards  the  weftern  coaft,  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  as  is  the  red 
mullet.  Several  other  fifh  are  found  on  the  fame  coafls.  As  to  fhell-fifh,  they  are 
chiefly  oyflers,  the  propagation  of  which  upon  their  proper  banks,  requires  a  pecu- 
liar culture,  Lobflers  ,  crabs,  fhrimps,  and  efcallops,  one  of  the  moft  delicious 
of  fhell  fifhes,  cockles,  wilks,  periwinkles,  and  mufcles,  with  many  other  fmall 
fhell  fifli,  abound  in  the  Englifh  feas.  The  whales  chiefly  vifit  the  northern  coaft; 
but  great  numbers  of  porpoifes  and  feals  appear  in  the  channel.  The  Englifh  have 
been,  perhaps,  with  great  juftice,  accufed  of  not  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
fiiheries.  The  befl  fifh  that  comes  to  the  tables  of  the  great  in  London  is  fold  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  Englifh  boats,  and  that  induftrious  people  even  take  them  upon 
the  Englifh  coaflis.  Great  attention,  it  is  true,  has  been  paid  within  thefe  forty 
years  paft  to  this  important  concern.  Many  public-fpirited  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men formed  themfelves  into  a  company  for  carrying  on  a  Britifh  fifhery.  Large 
fums  were  fubfcribed  and  paid  with  unbounded  generofity.  BufTes  and  other  vef- 
fels  were  built,  and  the  mofl  pleafing  ()rofpe£ts  of  fuccefs  prefented  themfelves  to 
the  public.  But  they  were  difappointed. 
Population,  inhabitants,  man-t  With  regard  to  political  calculations, 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  /  they  muft  be  vety  fallible  when  applied  to 
England.  The  prodigious  influx  of  foreigners,  the  emigrations  of  natives  to  the  co- 
lonies, their  return  from  thence,  and  the  great  number  of  hands  employed  in  fhip- 
plng,  are  circuinflances  which  render  any  calculation  extremely  precarious.  LTpon 
the  whole,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  England  is  more  populous  than  the  eflimators 
of  her  inhabitants  are  willing  to  allow.  The  war  with  France  and  Spain,  before  the 
laft  annually  employed  about  two  hundred  thoufand  Engliflimen,  exclulive  of  Scots 
and  Irifh,  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  its  progrefs  carried  off,  by  various  means,  very 
•     Vol.  I.  2  Y 
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near  that  number.  Tiie-decay  of  population,  v/as  indeed,  feiifibly  felt,  but  not 
fo  much  as  during  the  wars  in  queen  Ann's  reign  •,  though  not  half  of  the  numbers 
were  then  employed  in  the  fea  and  land  fervice.  At  the  fame  time,  we  are  not  of 
opinion,  that  England  is  at  prefent  naturally  more  populous  than  (he  was  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  though  fhe  is  accidentally  fo.  The  Englifli  of  former  ages  were 
ftrangers  to  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  other  modes  of  living  de- 
ftruftive  of  propagation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vaft  quantities  of  cultivated  lands 
in  England,  fince  thofe  times,  it  might  reafonably  be  prefumcd,  would  be  favoura- 
ble to  mankind  ;  but  this  advantage  has  been  faid  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  practice  of  engrofling  farms.  That  the  population  of  England  has  for  a  long 
time  pad  been  increafing  with  rapidity  is  now  afcertained  beyond  all  contradiftion, 
Decifive  evidences  arecolledled  by  George  Chalmers,  efq.  in  his  comparative  Efti- 
mate.  The  increafe  of  people  by  emigration  is  evident  from  the  numerous  foreign 
names  upon  the  parifh  books,  and  public  lifts  compared  to  what  they  were  even  in 
the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  muft  exceed  feven  millions. 
Some  may  fuppofe  this  to  be  too  large  a  calculation  ;  and  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
England  has  been  exceedingly  drained  by  the  late  war.  From  the  continual  accef- 
fion  of  ftrangers  and  other  obvious  caufes,  it  is  impoffible  to  eftimate  the  popula- 
tion of  London  by  rules  derived  from  the  proportions  of  births  and  burials.  Be- 
fides,  at  the  very  gates  of  that  metropolis,  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  are  not 
included  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 

Engliflimen,  in  their  perfons,  are  generally  well  fized,  regularly  featured,  and 
moft  commonly  fair  and  florid  in  their  complexions.  The  women,  in  their  ftiapes, 
features,  and  complexions,  appear  fo  graceful  and  lovely,  that  England  may  be 
termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauty.  Of  all  European  nations,  next  to  the 
Swifs  and  Dutch,  the  Englifh  keep  themfelves  the  moft  cleanly.  Their  nerves 
are  fo  delicate,  that  people,  of  both  fexes  are  fometimes  forcibly,  nay  mortally, 
affededby  imagination  ;  hence  before  the  pradice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox 
took  place,  it  was  thought  improper  to  mention  that  loathfome  difeafe  by  its  true 
name  in  any  polite  company.  This  over-fenfibility  has  been  confidered  as  one  of 
the  fources  of  thofe  Angularities,  which  fo  ftrongly  charadterife  the  Englifh  nation. 
They  fometimes  magnify  the  flighteft  appearances  into  realities,  and  bring  the 
moft  diftant  dangers  immediately  home  to  themfelves  ;  and  yet  when  real  danger  ap- 
proaches, no  people  face  it  with  greater  refolution  or  conftancy  of  mind.  In  fhort, 
many  of  the  Englifli  feel,  as  if  it  really  exlfted^  every  evil  in  mind,  body,^andef- 
tate,  which  they  form  in  their  imagination.  At  particular  intervals,  they  are  fenfi- 
ble  of  this  abfurdity,  and  run  into  a  contrary  extreme,  ftriving  to  banifti  it  by  diffi- 
pation,  riot,  intemperance,  and  diverftons.  They  are  fond,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of 
convivial  aflbciations  ;  and  when  thefe  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  temperance 
and  moderation,  they  prove  the  beft  cures  for  the  mental  evils,  which  are  fo  pe- 
culiar to  the  Englifh,  fo  that  foreigners  have  pronounced  them  to  be  national. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  life,  v/hich  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change  fince  the  acceflion  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover.  The  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  of  great  fortunes  now  aftimi- 
late  their  manners  to  thofe  of  foreigners,  with  whom  they  cultivate  a  more  frequent 
intercourfe  than  their  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  now  travel  only  as  pupils,  to 
bring  home  the  vices  of  the  country  which  they  vifit,  but  fometimes  alfo  for  the 
purpofes  of  fociety,  and  at  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  while  their  judgments  are 
mature,  and  their  paflions  regulated.  This  has  enlarged  fociety  in  England,  which 
foreigners  now  vifit  as  commonly  as  Englifhmen  viftt  them  •,  and  the  efFeds  of  this 
intercourfe  become  daily  more  yifible,  efpecially  fince  it  is  not  now,  ^s  formerly, 
confined  to  one  fex, 
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EnglifTi  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  do  not  ftrilce  into  high  walks  of  life,  affla 
rather  what  is  called  a  fnug  way  of  living.  They  undcrfland,  as  well  as  any  peopi- 
in  the  world,  conveniency  in  their  houfes,  gardens,  eguipages,  and  etta^es,  which 
they  fpare  no  coft  to  purchafe  •,  it  has,  however,  been  obfcrved,  that  this  turn 
renders  them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  few  connexions  which  they  form,  are  often  fmccre,  cheerful,  and  indifToluble. 
The  like  habits  defcend  into  the  lower  ranks,  and  arc  difcernible  among  tradcfmen. 
A  good  economift,  with  a  brifk  run  of  trade,  is  frequently,  when  turned  of  fifty, 
in  a  condition  to  retire  from  bufmefs  •,  that  is,  cither  to  purchafe  an  eftate,  or  to 
fettle  his  money  in  the  funds.  He  then  commonly  refides  in  a  comfortable  houft- 
in  the  country,  often  his  native  county,  and  expects  to  be  treated  on  the  footing 
ofagentleman  i  buthisftyle  of  living  is,  for  the  moft  part,  fuitedto  his  circum 
ftances. 

Few  people  know  better  than  tradefmen,  and  men  of  bufinefs  in  England,  hov/ 
to  pay  court  to  their  cuftomers  and  employers.  Thofe  arts  they  confider  only  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  independence,  the  pride  of  which  too  often  leads  them  into 
a  contrary  extreme.  This  carries  them  to  that  petulance,  which  is  fo  ofFenfive  to 
ftrangers,  and  which,  though  encouraged,  through  the  want  of  education,  has  iti 
root  In  noble  principles,  badly  underftood,  and  in  that  right  which  the  laws  of 
England  give  to  every  niati  over  his  own  property. 

The  humanity  of  the  Englifh  is  difcovered  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  fubfcrip- 
tlons  for  public  charities.  An  Englifliman  is  fufceptible  of  all  the  pains  which  a 
fellow-creature  fuffers,  and  poor  and  miferable  objedts  are  relieved  in  England  with 
a  liberality,  that  often  proves  injurious  to  induftry  •,  becaufe  it  takes  from  the  lower 
ranks  the  ufual  motives  of  labour,  that  they  may  fave  fomewhat  for  themfelves  and 
families,  againfl  the  days  of  age  or  ficknefs.  The  inftitutions  of  extra-parochial  infir- 
maries, hofpitals,  and  the  like,  are  in  fome  cafes  reprehenfible.  The  fums  beftow- 
ed  on  building  them,  the  contracts  made  by  their  governors,  and  even  the  eieftion 
of  phyficians.  who  thereby  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  fame  as  profit,  beget  heat 
and  cabals,  very  different  from  the  purpofes  of  difinterefled  charity,  owing  to  the 
attachments  and  prepoHelTions  of  friends,  and  even  to  party  confiderations.  Not- 
withftanding  thofe  provifions  which  would  banifh  poverty  from  any  other  country, 
the  flreets  of  London,  and  the  highways  of  England  abound  with  objedls  of  dlflirefs 
who  beg  in  defiance  of  the  laws,   which  render  the  practice  punifhable. 

From  an  exadl  flatement  publifhed  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  It  appears,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  poor  rates  extend  to  more  than  two  million  fterling  per  annum.  It  is 
not  likely,  that  one  half  of  this  fum  has  at  any  time  been  honeftly  applied  to  cha- 
ritable purpofes.  The  managers  of  the  poor's  box  differ  but  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  depredations,  from  the  managers  of  the  national  exchequer.  In  that  country 
the  veftry  of  a  parlfh  are.  In  the  mofl  alarming  fenfe  of  the  word,  *'  the  fons  of 
public  rapine  •,"  and  a  people.  In  fome  other  refpeds  fo  jealous  of  their  liberty,  fub- 
mlt  themfelves  to  be  plundered  at  the  difcretlon  of  a  band  of  puny  defpots,  who 
profefledly  fatten  on  their  fpoiis.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  poor  rates  are  moft 
exceptionable  in  a  moral,  or  in  a  political  point  of  view.  They  deferve  chiefly  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fund  for  the  fupportof  the  idle,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  induftrlous. 
The  profped  of  this  refource  In  old  age  or  ficknefs,  prcfents  to  the  labouring  ciaf- 
fes,  an  irrififlable  temptation  to  extravagance  and  debauchery.  Their  hopes  are 
frequently  difappolnted.  It  is  common  to  entrufl  the  work-houfes  of  a  parifh  to 
perfons,  v/ho  engage  to  fupport  the  paupers  at  a  certain  price,  and  whofe  Intereft, 
therefore,  lies  in  providing  for  them  as  cbeaply  as  pofTible.  A  more  fuccefsful 
plan  could  not  have  been  devlfed  for  the  utter  extindlon  of  virtuous  fenfibility. 
Neither  of  the  con  trading  parties  can  be  fuppofed  to  give  themfelves  much  concern 
for  objeds  from  whom  the  one  reaps  nothing  but  expenfe  and  vexation,  and  whom 
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the  other  regards  as  a  branch  of  merchandife.     The  fituation  of  the  poor  under 
fijch  patronage  is  often  fo  wretched  that  they  choofe  to  prefer  begging  in  the  ftreets. 
Icfometimes  happens  that  men  in  decent  circumftances  are  not  afnamed  to  tell  their 
aged  or  infirm  parents,    that  they   muft  apply  to  the  parifh  veftry  for  fubfiftance, 
becaufe  already  paying  poor  rates,    they  cannot  be  expedled  to  maintain  double  bur- 
dens.    Such  language  feldom  excites  either  furprife  or  compaffion.     The   levying 
of  this  flrange  tax  is  a  fource  of  inceflant  complaint,  and  obftinate  litigation.      The 
inhabitants  ofaparifhare  always  anxious  to  diminifh  their  fhare   of  it,  by  denying 
that  the  pauper  has  obtained  a  fettlement,  or,  In  other  words,  that  he  is  legally   en- 
titled to  demand  their  charity.     Millions  of  lawfuits  are  engendered  to  determine  to 
what  parifli  perfons  of  this  kind  belong  -,  and  it  is  not  unufual    for  two   contending 
veftries  to  fquander  upon  fuch  a  queftion,    ten,  fifty,  or  an   hundred  times  more 
than  the  beggar  himfelf  could  ever  have  coft  either  party.     A  reader  who  is  conver- 
fant  with  Englifh  newfpapers,    muft  have  met   with   an  account  of  cafes,   where   a 
wretched  vi6lim  has  been  dragged  in  the  depth  of  winter,  upon  a  cart  cr  wheel-bar- 
row, through  perhaps  a  dozen  parifhes  In  fucceflion,    without  obtaining  admittance, 
tinder  afingle  roof,  and  who  has  at  laft  expired  of  cold  and  hunger,   before  the  point 
could  be  decided,  what  veftry  was  obliged  by  law  to  relieve  him  !    As  the  regulations 
refpe<5ling  the  poor  exhibit  an  abyfs  of  opprefllon,  much  has  been  written  to  expofe 
their  abufes.      Lord  Kaimes,    Dr.  Davenant,   Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.   Wendeborn, 
Dr.  Anderfon,  fir  John  Sinclair,  and  a  multitude  of  other  intelligent  authors,   have 
united  to  condemn   them  in  the  feverefl:  ftile  of  reprobation.     Dr.   Franklin,  that 
memorable   mafter  of  the  fcience  of  human  life,    gave  it  as  his  opinion,   that  the  ex- 
travagant fums  annually  colledted  in  England  for  the  poor,   increafed  at  once,  their 
numbers  and  their  mifery,  and  that  It  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,   if  poor 
rates  were  forever  aboiithed,  and  the  diftributiontjf  charities  left  entirely  to  every 
man's  difcretion. 

In  Scotland,  poor  rates  are  abfolutely  unkr^own,  unlefs  In  Edinburgh,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  others  of  the  larger  towns  •,  and  even  in  thefe  the  tax  is  extremely  mo- 
derate. Yet  itinerant  beggars  are  perhaps  lefs  numerous,  and  certainly  for  the  moft 
part  far  lefs  clamorous  and  worthlefs,  than  the  fame  clafs  frequently  are  in  England, 
where  a  million  of  poor  people  are  fupported  at  the  public  expenfe.*  "  The  lower 
*'  clafles  have  no  anxiety  to  be  frugal  or  provident  -,  fo  that  when  trade  becomes 
••  dull  or  fcanty,  thofe  who  maintained  themfelves  by  their  labour,  muft  either  beg, 
*'  or  obtain  fubfiftence  for  themfelves  and  their  families  from  the  parifb.  The  wa- 
*'  termen  of  the  Thames,  whofe  gains  are  very  fufficient  for  their  livelihood,  when 
"  the  river  is  frozen,  or  covered  with  (hoals  of  Ice,  are  often  (etn  dragging  a  boat 
*'  or  little  fhip  through  the  ftreets  of  London,  and  foliciting  alms  of  the  public. "§ 
The  fame  fplrit  pervades  the  whole  body  of  manufadures  In  every  county  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  pooreft  workman  confiders  it  as 
a  kind  of  difgrace  to  accept  of  charity,  and  he  therefore  ftrains  every  nerve  to 
cfcape  the  painful  neceHity  of  alking  it.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  the 
labouring  part  of  the  poor  In  North  Britain,  are  remarkably  fuperior  in  fobriety, 
docility,  and  economy  to  the  fame  rank  on  the  fouth  of  Tweed.  A  tradefman 
in  any  tolerable  circumftances,  who  ftiould  fuffer  his  parent  to  linger  in  an 
alms-houfe,  or  accept  the  pittance  of  an  Infolent  overfeer,  would  himfelf  be  a- 
voided  and  marked  out  as  a  monfter.  Though  Scotland  is,  upon  the  whole,  in- 
finitely lefs  opulent  than  her  fouthern  rival,  yet  the  former  country  contains  much 
lefs  of  what  may  be  ftrlAly  termed'  the  kft  extremity  of  want  and  wretchcdnefs. 
This  advantage  muft,   in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed  to    the  excellent  conftitution 

•  Wendeborn's  view  of  England,   vol.  I.  page  120,  8vo  editiow 
^  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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oftTie  national  church,  which  is  founded  on  the  moft  genuine  republican  princi- 
ples. A  clergyman  there,  always  finds  that  his  duty  and  his  intereft  are  infepara- 
bly  conneded.  He  vifits  in  (urn  every  family  in  his  diftrid.  He  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  charader,  its  refourccs  and  its  wants.  AHiftcd  by  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  his  moil:  refpedable  parilTiioners,  who  are  called  a  fynod,  he  raifes,  with  fa- 
cility, and  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  whatever  fum  is  requifite  for  the  relief  of 
the  diftrefled  -,  nor  is  there  a  farthing  embezzled  or  mifappiied.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  very  refpedtable  characters  on  the  north  of  Tweed,  that  a  greater  injury 
can  hardly  be  done  to  a  country  parifh,  than  that  of  eftablifhing  a  fund  of  money 
for  the  maintenance  ofthe  poor.  They  affign  as  a  reafon,  that  fuch  a  fund  holds  up 
a  condant  ohjed  of  foHcitation,  of  envy  and  of  quarrels  5  and,  in  thofe  parifhes 
which  enjoy  it,  never  fails  to  multiply  mendicant  claims  in  a  tenfold  proportion  to 
what  it  is  capable  of  fupplying.  Let  any  body  compare  this  pi(5lure  with  an  E;ng- 
lifh  veftry,  its  pampered  pride,  its  litigations,  its  enormous  em.bezzlement  and 
wafteof  public  money,  its  rapacious  exadions  from  the  rich,  and  its  infolence  to 
the  poor.  Compulfive  charity  is  in  all  refpeifls  totally  inferior  to  the  voluntary  ef- 
fufions  of  human  benevolence.  A  Scottifh  parochial  fynod  differs  from  an  Engli/h 
veftry,  as  the  frugal  and  patriotic  adminiftrations  of  Pennfylvania  and  of  Berne, 
from  the  job  governments  of  Ireland  and  of  Turkey.  The  magiftrates  of  a  bo- 
rough in  Scotland  applied  fome  years  ago  to  the  Britifh  houfe  of  peers  for  a  bill  to 
raifea  poor  tax.  In  anfwer,  the  lord  chancellor  Thurlow  enquired,  whether  the 
people  of  that  country  had  loft  their  fenfes  .?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  united  ftates 
of  America  will  take  warning  from  the  example  of  England  -,  and  extirpate  this 
nuifance  in  the  bud  ;  nor,  with  their  eyes  open,  walk  into  fuch  a  gulph. 

The  unfufpeding  nature  of  the  EngHfti,  and  their  blunt  manners,  efpeclally  of 
thofe  in  the  mercantile  way,  often  render  them  dupes.  The  loweft  of  the  people 
are  capable  of  generous  adlions  ;  but  they  frequently  make  an  oftentatious  difplay 
of  their  own  merits,  which  diminifties  their  value.  There  is,  among  perfons  nf 
all  ranks,  an  unpardonable  preference  given  to  wealth,,  above  moft  other  cor  fider- 
ations.  This  offenfive  habit  arifes  partly  from  the  people  being  fo  much  addicted 
to  trade  and  commerce,  the  great  objecft  of  which  is  gain  ;  and  partly  from  the  de- 
mocratical  part  of  their  conftitution,  which  makes  the  poiTefiion  of  property  a  quali- 
fication for  the  legiilature,  and  for  almoft  every  other  fpecies  of  magiftracy,  govern- 
ment, honours  and  diflindtions. 

The  fame  attention  to  property  operates  in  msny  other  ways  among  the  lower 
clafTes,  who  think  it  gives  them  a  right  to  be  rude  and  difregardful  of  all  about 
them  ;  nor  are  the  higher  orders  exempt  frcm  the  fame  folly.  The  fame  principle 
often  influences  their  exterior  appearances.  Noblemen  of  the  firft  rank  have  been 
{ten  laying  bets  v/ith  butchers  and  coblers  at  horfe  races  and  boxing  matches.  Gen- 
tlemen and  merchants  of  great  pioperty  arefometimes  not  to  be  diftinguifned,  eith- 
er by  their  drefs  or  converfaticn,  even  from  their  fervants  •,  and  a  wager  offered 
to  be  ftaked  in  ready  money  agairil  a  pennylefs  antagonift,  has  been  frequently 
thought  a  decifive  argum.ent  in  public  company. 

An  Er  gliHiman  of  education  and  reading,  is  often  fo  fhy  and  referved  in  his  com- 
munications, that  a  perfcn  may  be  in  company  with  him  for  months,  without  dif- 
covering  that  he  knows  any  thing  beyond  the  verge  of  a  farm-yard,  or  above  the 
capacity  of  a  horfe  jockey.  This  coldnefs  is  far  from  being  afteciled,  for  it  is  a  part 
of  their  njtuial  conftitution.  Learning  and  genius  very  feldcm  find  fultable  regerd 
even  from  the  firft  rate  Englifhmen  ;  and  it  is  not  unuft.al  for  them  to  throw  afide 
the  beft  productions  of  litt-rature,  if  thev  are  unacquainted  with  the  author.  While 
the  ftate-diftindtiun  of  whig  and  tory  fubfiftcd,  the  heads  of  each  party  affefted  to 
patronize  men  of  literary  abilities  ;  but  the  pecuniary  encouragements  given  to 
them  were  but  very  moderate  5  and  the  few  who  met  with  preferments  in  the  ftate 
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might  have  earned  them  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  bufinefs,  and  that  flexibility 
which  the  dependents  in  office  generally  poflefs.  We  fcarcely  have  an  inftance, 
even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  of  her  predeceflbrs  ,  who  owed  fo  much  to  the 
prefs,  of  a  man  of  genius,  asfuch,  being  made  eafy  in  his  circumftances.  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  had  about  300I.  a  year  of  the  public  money,  to  affift  him  in  his  travels.  Mr. 
Pope,  though  a  Roman  cathblic,  was  offered  but  did  not  accept  of  the  like  penfion 
from  Mr.  Craggs,  the  wig  fecretary  of  ftate  •,  and  it  was  remarked,  that  his  tory 
friend  and  companion,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  when  foleminifter,  did  nothing  for  him, 
but  bewail  his  misfortune  in  being  a  Roman  catholic.  In  the  war  about  the  Spanifli 
fucceflion,  England  was  indebted  for  faving  her  from  the  ruinous  expenfe  of  at  leaft 
one  additional  campaign,  to  the  pamphlets  and  diurnal  eflays  of  Dr.  Swift.  From 
his  pen  the  tory  miniftry  of  queen  Anne  derived  the  prolongation  of  their  exiftence. 
Yet  while  dunces  were  preferred  over  his  head,  on  the  negative  merit  of  orthodoxy, 
this  incomparable  writer  was  consigned  to  an  infignificant  living.  Indeed,  a  few 
men  of  diftinguifhed  literary  abilities,  as  well  as  others  without  them,  have  of  late 
received  penfions  from  the  crown  -,  but,  from  the  conduft  of  fome  of  thefe,  it  Ihould 
feem,   that  ftate  and  party  fervices  have  been  expefted  in  return. 

The  unevennefsof  the  Englifh  in  their  converfation  is  very  remarkable  -,  fome- 
times  it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete  with  true  wit  -,  fometimes  it  is  folid,  in- 
genious, and  argumentative  ;  fometimes  it  is  cold  and  phlegmatic  in  the  extreme. 
In  many  of  their  convivial  meetings  they  are  noify,  and  their  wit  is  often  offenfive, 
while  the  loudeft  are  moft  applauded.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  large  compa- 
nies ;  but  in  fmaller  and  more  feled  parties,  all  the  pleafures  of  rational  conver- 
fation, and  agreeable  fociety,  are  enjoyed  in  England  in  a  very  high  degree.  Cou- 
rage is  a  quality  that  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  nation.  Boys,  before  they  can 
fpeak,  difcover  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  in  boxing  with  their  fifts  -,  a 
quality  that  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Englifh,  and  is  feconded  by  a  (Irength  of  arm 
which  few  other  people  can  exert.  This  gives  their  foldiers  an  advantage  in  battles 
which  are  to  be  decided  by  the  bayonet.  Their  passive  courage  is  not  lefs  confpicu- 
ous  than  their  adive.  The  Englifh  are  not  remarkable  for  invention,  but  fcr  im- 
proving the  inventions  of  others  -,  and  in  the  mechanica!  arts,  they  excel  moft  other 
nations.  The  intenfe  application  which  they  give  to  a  favourite  fbudy  Is  incredible, 
and  abforbs  all  their  other  Ideas.  This  creates  the  numerous  inftances  of  mental  ab- 
fences  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  the  Englifh  is  to  be  underftood  of  them  in  general  ; 
for  every  day  produces  alterations  in  their  manners.  The  great  fortunes  ;lnade  dur- 
ing the  late  and  the  preceding  wars,  the  immenfe  acquifitions  of  territory  by  the 
peace  of  1763,  and,  above  all,  the  amazing  iccreafe  of  territory  as  well  as  commer- 
clal  property  in  the  Eafi:  Indieg,  have  introduced  afpecies  of  people,  who  have  be- 
come rich  without  induftry,  and  who,  by  diminifhing  the  value  of  gold  and  filver, 
have  created  a  new  fyftem  of  finances.  Hitherto  the  confequences  have  been  unfa- 
vourable, and  are  likely  to  be  ftill  morefo  ;  producing  afplrit  of  luxury  and  gaming, 
attended  with  the  moft  fata!  effedts,  and  an  emulation  among  merchants  and  traders 
to  equal  or  furpafs  the  nobility  and  the  countries.  The  plain,  frugal  manners  of 
men  of  bufmefs,  which  prevailed  fo  lately  as  the  accession  of  the  prefenr  family  to 
the  crown,  are  now  djfregarded  for  taftelefs  extravagance  in  drefs  and  equipage,  and 
the  moft  expenfive  amufements  and  diverfions,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the 
trading  towns  ail  over  the  kingdom. 

The  cuftoms  of  the  Englifh  have,  fince  the  begining  of  this  century,  undergone 
a  confiderable  change.  Many  of  their  favourite  diverfions  are  now  difufed.  Thofe 
remaining,  are  operas,  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridottos,  and  fometimes  mafquerades  in 
or  near  London;  concerts  of  mufic,  and  card  and  dancing  afTemblies,  are  common 
all  over  the  kingdom.     We  have  already  mentioned  flag  and  fox-hunting,  and  horfe 
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races,  of  which  Engllfhmen  are  diftradledly  fond.  Somewhat,  hov/evsr,  may  he 
offered,  by  way  of  apology,  for  thofe  diverfions  ;  the  intenfe  application  whith  the 
Englifli  give  to  bufincfs,  their  fedentary  lives,  and  luxurious  diet,  rcq-iiite  exercife  ; 
and  fome  think  that  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes  is  increafed  and  improved  by 
thofe  amufements.  Next  to  horfe-racing  and  hunting,  cock  fighting,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  nation,  is  a  favourite  diveifion  among  the  great  as  well  as  the  vu'gar. 
Multitudes  of  both  clafles  aflemblc  round  the  pit  at  one  of  thofe  niarches,  and 
enjoy  the  pangs  and  death  of  tliC  ferocious  animal,  every  fptdator  being  concerned 
in  a  bet,  fometimes  of  high  funis.  The  athletic  diverfion  of  cricket  is  ftill  kept  up 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  fometimes  pra<5tifed  by  people  of  the  higheft  rank. 
Many  other  paftimcs  are  common,  and  fome  of  a  very  robuft  nature,  fuch  as  cud- 
gelling, wreftling,  bowls,  {kittles,  quoits,  and  prifon-bafe,  not  to  mention  duck- 
hunting,  foot  and  afs- races,  dancing,  puppet/hows.  May  garlands,  and,  above  all, 
ringing  of  bells,  a  fpeciesof  mufic  which  the  Englifh  boaft  of  having  carried  to  what 
they  call  perfecflion.  The  barbarous  diverfion  of  prize  fighting,  which  was  once  a? 
frequent  in  England  as  the  fhows  of  gladiators  in  Rome,  is  now  prohibited,  though 
often  pradlifed  ;  and  all  places  of  public  di\^erfion3,  except  the  royal  theatres,  arc 
under  regulations  by  a6l  of  parliament  Various  diverfions,  which  are  common  to 
other  countries,  fuch  as  tennis,  fives,  billiards,  cards,  fwimming,  angling,  fowling, 
courfing,  and  the  like,  are  familiar  to  the  Englifh.  Two  kinds  are  perhaps  peculiar 
to  them,  and  thefeare  rowing  and  failing.  The  latter  was  patronized  and  encou- 
raged by  his  prefent  majefty's  father,  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  national  Improvement.  The  dreadful  game  adls  have  torn  from  the 
common  people  a  great  fund  ofdiverfion,  though  without  anfwering  the  purpofes  of 
the  rich  ;  for  the  farmers  and  country  labourers  very  properly  deftroy  the  birds  in 
their  nefts,  which  they  dare  not  kill  with  the  gun.  This  defpotic  monopoly  has  been 
often  attacked,  and  as  often  defended. 

The  difgraceful  practice  of  boxing  continues  to  be  highly  popu'ar  in  England. 
Thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thoufand  pounds  are  fometimes  betted  among  the  fpedators  on 
the  prowefs  of  a  favourite  champion.  Ten  thoufand  perfons  have  been  known  to 
travel  fifty  miles  to  attend  a  match  of  this  kind,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  va- 
riety  of  inferior  battles  among fl:  the  mob.  The  price  for  tickets  of  admifiion  within 
the  palifadoes  is  commonly  half  a  guinea,  but  they  are  very  frequently  overturned, 
in  the  coxirfe  of  the  combat,  by  the  impetuous  curiofity  of  the  rabble.  The  high 
roads  from  London  to  the  fcene  of  action  are,  on  fuch  occafions  crouded  with  car- 
riages and  horfemen  -,  and  the  inns  and  alehcufes,  for  a  ccnfideraWe  diftance  round 
the  country,  are  fure  of  being  overwhelmed  with  cuftomers.  It  is  ufual  for  thepar- 
tifans  of  each  combatant  to  bring  cockades  in  their  pockets,  which,  if  he  gains  the 
victory,  are  transferred  to  their  hats.  The  firfl,  nobility  and  gentry  make  ne  fcruple 
to  officiate  on  the  ftage  as  empires,  bottle  holders,  and  feconds.  They  commence 
pupils  to  the  "  proffefTorsof  the  fcience  of  pugilifm,"  and  are  ambitious  of  being 
confulted  in  fettling  the  terms  of  a  match.  One  of  the  various  treatifes  on  this  noble 
fubjeft  has  been  dedicated  to  lord  Br.rrymore,  with  rapturous  encomiums  on  his  lord- 
fhip's  proficiency  in  the  art.  The  antagonifts  are  ufually  knocked  down  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  times  before  the  conteft  comes  to  an  end  ;  and  the  prefent  heir  to  the 
crown  v/as  not  long  fince  a  by-ftander,  when  a  flioemaker  w;is  ftruck  dead,  at  the 
fecond  round.  The  printers  of  the  newfpapapers  difpatch  emiffaries  to  the  fpot,  and 
fortunate  is  he  who  can  obtain  by  exprefs  the  moft  early  detail  of  the  particulars 
of  the  engagement,  which  are  transfered  into  the  monthly  magazines  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  next  age. 

There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  French  and 
Englifli  nations.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  formerj  the  fair  fex  make  a  bufy  and  important 
figure,  and  have  indeed  very  frequently  condu(fled  the  van  of  political  tranfactions. 
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In  the  latter  country,  fuch  influence  is  feldom  or  never  heard  of.  In  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  an  Engliflinian,  who  behaves  properly,  may  refide  to  the  end  of  his  life  with- 
out hearing  a  fingle  national  reproach.  But  one  half  of  the  inhabi(:ants  of  England 
difplay  the  moft  illiberal  contempt  for  the  refh  of  matikind,  that  ever  diftinguifiied 
a  civilized  people.  "  Some  years  ago,"  fays  Dr.  Wendeborn,  "  fcarcely  any  body'' 
durfl;  fpeak  French  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  in  public  places,  without  running 
the  rifk  of  being  infulted  by  the  populace,  who  tcok  any  fcrtign  language  to  be 
French,  and  frequently  faluted  him,  who  fpoke  what  they  did  not  underftand,  with 
the  appellation  of  French  dog."  This  pradice  becomes  highly  ridiculous,  when  we 
refled:  that  London  affords  a  hofpitable  rendezvous  to  half  the  fwindlers,  quacks  and 
adventurers  in  Europe  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  nation  which,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  affords  fi:ch  numerous  and  egregious  bubbles.  On  the  continent,  an  Englilh 
traveller  is  conftantly  marked  out  by  landlords,  tradefm.en,  conoiffeurs  and  fiddlers, 
as  a  victim  of  peculiar  impofition  ;  though  it  is  true  that  thefe  gentry  very  frequent- 
ly find  themfelves  miilaken.  In  the  laft  century  England  poffciTed  a  very  extenfive 
comm.crce  in  the  Levant,  and  the  polite  cuftom  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Wendeborn, 
has  very  likely  been  imported  from  the  flreets  of  Conftantinople,  the  only  other  me- 
tropolis, at  lead:  on  the  furface  of  this  planet,  where  it  is  ufual  to  addrefs  ftrangers 
with  a  fimilar  falutation. 

Dress.]  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  before  the  re'gn  of  George  III.  they  fol- 
lowed the  French  ;  but  that  of  the  military  officers  partook  of  the  German,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  late  majefty.  The  Englifh,  at  prefent,  bid  fair  to  be  the  didators  of 
drefs  to  other  nations,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  elegance,  neatnefs  and  richnefs  of  at- 
tire. The  quantities  of  jewels  that  appear  on  public  occafions  are  incredible,  efpecial- 
ly  fince  the  vafl:  acquifitions  of  the  Englifli  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  prince  of  Wales 
appeared  on  a  birth-day  at  court,  fome  time  ago,  in  a  fuit  of  clothes,  which  cod: 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  flerling.  The  nobility,  and  perfons  of  diftindion,  on  or- 
dinary occafions,  drefs  like  creditable  citizens,  that  is,  neat,  clean  and  plain,  in  the 
fineft  cloth  and  beft  of  linen. 

Religion."]  Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  fecond  century,  and 
many  of  the  foldiers  and  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  are  faid  to  have  been  chriftians. 
John  Wickliff,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third,  was  the  firfl:  perfon  in  that  country 
who  publicly  oppoftd  the  do6trines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  eftablifhed  church 
in  England  is,  in  its  conftitution,  epifcopal,  that  is,  governed  by  bifhops,  whofe 
benefices  were  converted  by  the  Norman  conqueror  into  temporal  baronies,  in  right 
of  which  every  bifhop  has  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  economy  of 
the  church  of  England  has  been  accufed  for  the  inequality  of  its  livings,  fome  of  them 
extending  from  three  to  fourteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  many,  particularly  in 
Wales,  being  too  fmall  to  maintain  a  clergyman,  with  any  tolerable  decency,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  has  a  family. 

T  his  church  is  governed  by  two  archbifhops,  and  twenty- four  bilhops,  bcfides  the 
bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  not  being  poffeffed  of  an  Englifli  barony,  dots  not 
fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  archbifhops  are  thofe  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The 
former  is  the  firfl:  peer  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  metropclitan  cf  the  Englifli  church. 
He  takes  precedence,  next  to  the  royal  family,  of  all  dukes  and  officers  of  ftate.  Be- 
fides  his  own  diocefe,  he  has  under  him  the  bifliops  of  London,  Winchefter,  Ely, 
Lincoln,  Rocheflier,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcefler,  Bath  and  Wei!?, 
Salisbury  Exeter,  Chichefl:er,  Oxford,  Norwich,  Gloucefler,  Peterborough,  Briflcli 
and  in  Wales,  St.  Davids,  Landaff,  St.  Afaph  and  Bangor.  The  remaining  four 
biflioprics,  viz.  Chefl:er,  Carlifle,  Durham,  Sodor  and  Man,  are  under  the  jurifdidi- 
on  of  the  archbifiiop  of  York,  who  takes  place  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  of  all  officers  of  fl:ate,  the  lord  chancellor  excepted. 

The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  England, 
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fuch  extenfive  powers,  that,  ever  fince  the  death  of  Laud,  government  has  thought 
proper  to  rail'e  to  that  dignity  men  of  modei  ate  principle;,.  'I'he  archbifliop  of  York 
has  the  power  of  a  palatine  in  Northumberland,  and  jurifdidtion  in  all  criminal 
proceedings. 

The"  ecclefiaftical  courts  of  England  are  numerous,  and   their  proceedings  arc 
remarkably  tedious  and  expcnhve. 

It  would  be  impradlicable  to  attempt  in  this  place,  a  definition  of  the  articles  of 
faith  of  the  church   of  England.  The  fubjedt  would  require  a  volume,  and  might 
very  polUbly  leave  our  readers  at  lafl  in  the  dark  ;  as  there  are  frequent  and  violent 
difputes  among  the  clergy  of  the  eflablilhed  church  theml'elves,  whetlicr  a  tenet  is 
orthodox  or  not.    It  may  be  fufiicient  to  fay,    that  this  church   is  generally  undcr- 
itoodto  differ  lefs  widely,  in  feveral  poii>ts  of  government  and  difcipline,  from  that 
of  Rome,  than  the  followers  either  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin  ;   for  which  a  plain 
enough  reafou  may  be  alligned.  The  reformation  was,  in  mofl  other  countries,   a 
work  of  violence  ;  but  in  England  it  was  eflablilhed  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  Icfs 
difficulty  than  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  and  Ihe  was  fufficiently  politic  to  offer 
as  little  outrage  as  poifible  to  the  ancient  cuftoms.   Under  the  head  of  reformation, 
we  do  not  rank  the  ravages  and  the  crimes  of  Henry  the  eighth,  a  worthlefs  tyrant, 
who  fought  only  to  gratify  his  abominable  palfions.  The  bias  which  the  clergy  had 
towards  the  old  religion  in  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  fon,  and  even  fo  late  as  Eliza- 
beth, occafioned  an  interpofition   of  the  civil   power  for  a   farther  reformation. 
Thence  arofe  the  puritans^  fb  called  from  their  maintaining  a  fingular  purity  of  life 
and  manners.  Many  of  them  were    worthy,  pious  men,  and  fome  of  them  good 
patriots.    Their  defcendants  are  the   modern   prefbyterians,  who  retain  the  fame 
charader,  and  have  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  but  their  theolo- 
gical fentiments  have  undergone  a  confiderable  change.    Their  dodtrine,  like  the 
church  of  Scotland,  was  originally  derived  from  the   Geneva  plan,   inllituted  by 
Calvin,  and  tended  to  an  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  and    to  veiling  tlie    government 
of  the  church  in  a  parity  of  prelbyters.  But  the  modern  Englifh  prefbyterians, 
in  their  ideas  of  church-government,  differ  little  from  the  independents,  orcongre- 
gationalifls,  who  are  fo  called  from  holding   the  independency   of  congregational 
churches  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  almofl  all  the  dijjenters  in  England,  are  now  become  in- 
dependents. As  to  points  of  doctrine,  the  prefbyterians  are  generally  Arminians. 
Many  of  their  miniflers  have   greatly  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  learning 
and  abilities,  and  fome  of  their  writings  are  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  clergy 
and  other  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church.   The  fame  may   be  faid  of  fome  of 
the  independent  and  baptift -miniflers.   The  independents  are  generally  CalviniHs. 
The  baptifts  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  proper  objedts  of  baptifm,   and,  in  the 
baptifm  of  adults,  they  pradlife  immerfion  into  water.   They  are  divided  into  two 
claffes,  which  are flyled  general  baptifls,  and  particular  baptifls.   The  general  bap-, 
tifls  are  Arminians,    and  the   particular   baptifls  are    Calvinifls.    The    moderate" 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  treat  the  proteflant  diffenters  with  atfec'tion  and 
friendfhip  :   and  though  the  hierarchy  of  their  church,  and  the  charadler  of  bifhops, 
are  capital  points  in  their  religion,  they  confider  their  differences  with  the  prefby- 
terians, and  even  with  the  baptifls,  as    not   material  to  falvation  ;  nor  indeed  do 
many  of  the  eflablifhed  church  think  that  they  are  flridlly  and  confcientioufly  bound 
to  believe  the  dodlrinal  parts  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
fubfcribe  before  they  can  enter  into  holy   orders.    Several  of  them  have  of  late 
contended  in  their  writings,  that  all  fubfcriptions  to  religious  fyflems  are  repugnant 
tothe  fpirit  ofchriflianity,  and  to  reformation.  Some  doctrines  which  were   for- 
merly confidered  in  general  as  too  facred  to  be  oppofed,  or  even  examined,  are  now 
publicly  controverted,  particularly  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.    Places  of  worfhip 
have  been  eflablifhed,  in  which  that  dodlrine  has  been  openly  renounced  ;  and  feve- 
VoL.  L  3  A 
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ral  clergymen  have  thrown  up  valuable  livings  in  the  church,  and  affigned  their 
difbelief  of  that  doftrine  as  the  motive  of  their  conduct. 

The  methodifls  are  a  fca  of  a  late  inftitution,  and  their  founder  is  generally 
looked  upon  to  be  mr.  George  Whitfield,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous  feft.  All  we  know  is,  that 
they  pretend  to  great  fervour  and  devotion,  and  that  their  founder  thought  the 
form  of  ecclefiaflical  worfhip,  and  prayers,  whether  taken  from  a  common  prayer 
book,  or  poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  he  accordingly 
made  ufe  of  both  thefe  methods.  His  followers  are  rigid  obfervers  of  the  doftrinal 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  profefs  themfelves  to  be  Calvinifls.  But 
even  the  fea  of  methodifts  is  divided — not  to  mention  a  variety  of  fubordinate 
fevfts  (fome  of  whom  are  from  Scotland,  particularly  \.\\&  Saiidemanians^  who  have 
their  feparate  followers,  but  very  few  in  London  and  other  places  in  England. 
Mr.  Whitfield  died  fome  years  fin ce  ;  but  the  places  of  worfliip  erei^ed  by  him, 
near  London,  are  ftill  frequented  by  perfons  of  the  fame  principles,  and  they  pro- 
fefs a  great  reipecl  for  his  memory.  The  late  mr.  W^efley's  followers  oppofe  fome 
of  the  Calviniflic  doftrines,  particularly  that  of  predeflination  ;  but  they  appear  flill 
to  retain  the  greater  part.  He  erected  a  place  of  public  worfhip  near  Moorfields, 
and  had  under  him  a  confiderable  number  of  preachers,  who  appeared  to  fubmitto 
their  leader  implicitly,  propagate  his  opinions,  and  make  profelytes  with  great 
induflry. 

The  quakers  are  a  religious  feeT:,  which  took  its  rife  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  :  a  fummary  account  of  their  tenets  having  been  publifhed  by  themfelves, 
the  following  is  abfiraded  from  it. 

"  They  believe  in  one  eternal  God,  the  creator  and  preferver  of  the  univerfe, 
and  in  Jefus  Chrifh  his  fon,  the  Mefliah  and  mediator  of  the  new  covenant. 

"  When  they  fpeak  of  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life,  miracles,  death, 
refurreftion  and  aicenfion  of  our  Saviour,  they  ufe  fcriptural  terms,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  divinity. 

"  To  Chrifl  alone  they  give  the  title  of  the  word  of  God,  and  not  tothefcriptures, 
although  they  highly  efteem  thefe  facred  writings,  in  fubordination  to  the  Spirit, 
from  which  they  were  given  forth. 

"  They  beheve  (and  it  is  their  diflinguifhing  tenet),  that  every  man  coming  into 
the  world,  is  endued  with  a  mcafure  of  the  light,  grace,  or  good  fpirit  of  Chrift, 
by  which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  diftinguifh  good  from  evil,  and  to 
correift  the  corrupt  propenfities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  reafon  is  altogether  in- 
iufficient  to  overcome, 

*'  They  think  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  efpecially  neceffary  to  the  performance 
of  worfliip  ;  and  confider  as  obflrudlions  to  pure  worfliip,  all  forms  which  divert  the 
attention  of  the  mind  from  the  fee  ret  influence  of  this  unftion  from  the  Holy  One; 
They  think  it  incumbent  on  chriflians  to  meet  often  together,  and  to  wait  in 
filence  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their  condition  beftowed  upon  them  ;  believing  even 
a  fingle  figh  arifing  from  fuch  a  fenfe  to  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  any  per- 
formances, however  fpecious,  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 

"As  they  do  not  encourage  any  miniflry  but  that  which  is  believed  to  fpring 
from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fo  neither  do  they  reflrain  this  influence  to 
perions  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  fex  alone  ;  but  as  male  and  female 
are  one  in  Chrift,  they  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex,  as  are  endued  with  a  right 
qualification  for  the  miniftry,  to  exercife  their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of 
the  church. 

^'  Refpcfting  baptifm,  and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  fupper,  they  believe,  that 
the  baptifm  with  water,  adminiflered  by  John,  belonged  to  an  inferior  and  decrcaf* 
|ng  ditpcn(ation. 
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•*  With  refpCLl:  to  the  other  rite,  they  believe  that  communion  between  Chrift  and 
his  church  is  not  maintained  by  any  external  pci-formance  ;  but  only  by  a  real  par- 
ticipation of  his  divine  nature  tliroup;h  faith. 

*'  They  declare  againit  oaths,  and  war  ;  abiding  literally  by  Chrift's  pofitive  in- 
iuntflion,  *•'  Swear  not  at  all."  From  tiie  jjrecepts  oi'  the  golpcl,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord,  and  from  his  fpirit  in  their  hearts,  they  maintain  that  wars  and 
fightings  are  repugnant  to  the  gofpei. 

••'  1  hey  dii'ufe  the  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which  were  given  in  honour 
of  the  heroes  or  falle  gods  of  the  heathens  ;  and  the  cuflom  of  Ipcaking  to  a  Tin- 
gle perlbn  in  tl>e  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alfo  from  motives  of  adulation. 
Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel,  and  furniture,  outward  fliows  of  rejoicing, 
and  mourninjv,  and  obfervatious  of  days  and  times,  they  cfteem  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  fmiplicity  and  lincerity  of  a  chriftian  life  ;  and  public  divcrhons,  gaming, 
and  other  vain  amufements  of  the  world,  they  condemn  as  a  wafte  of  time,  and 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  fobcr  duties  of  life. 

*'  This  fociety  hath  a  difcipline  eflablifhed  among  them,  the  pui-pofcs  of  which 
are,  the  relief  of  the  poor — the  maintenance  of  good  order — the  fupport  of  the 
teftimonies  which  they  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  bear  to  the  world — and  the  help 
and  recovery  of  fuch  as  are  overtaken  in  faults. 

"  It  is  their  decided  judgment,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  gofpei  to  fue  each  other 
at  law.  They  enjoin  all  to  end  their  differences  by  fpcedy  and  impartial  arbitration 
according  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  rcfufe  to  adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  a- 
dopted  it,  to  fubmit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  fociety  that  fuch  be  dif- 
owned." 

It  is  well  known  that  William  Penn,  one  of  this  fociety,  founded  the  province 
of  Pennfylvania,  and  introduced  into  it  a  plan  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  at 
that  time  unexampled.  The  government  was  at  firft  for  many  years  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  quakers,  but  their  pacific  docT:rines,  however  beautiful  in  theory,  were 
found  in  practice  inconfiftent  with  tlie  various  exigencies  of  government.  Among 
other  points  of  difpute,  they  abfolutely  refufed  their  concurrence  in  the  law  for 
eflablifhing  a  militia,  which  had  become  inevitably  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the 
{late.  A  (truggle  enfued,  in  which  the  party  for  defending  the  country  acquired 
the  afcendency.  Since  that  time  they  have  no  longer,  as  formerly,  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  but  they  continue  to  polTefs  a  confiderable  fliare  of  in- 
fluence and  authority. 

Many  families  in  England  flill  profefs  the  Pv.oman  catholic  religion.  The  laws 
againfl:  its  profeiTors  are  dreadfully  fevere,  but,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  they 
defeat  themfelves,  being  feldoni  put  in  execution.  Some  of  thefe  laws  have  been 
lately  repealed,  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  liberal-minded  man,  though  a 
vehement  outcry  was  not  long  after  excited  againft  tlie  meafure  by  ignorance  and 
bigotry.  This  was  the  pretext  of  the  well-known  and  fatal  riots  in  London,  in 
1780,  excited  by  that  extraordinary  fanatic,  lord  George  Gordon.  In  the  prefent 
age  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  fucli  flatutes  cannot  long  refift  the  general  alteration 
of  public  opinion. 

As  England  has  b6eri  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  religious  fe^s,  fo  it  has  been 
famous  for  it^  fteethinkej's ;  but  that  term  has  been  applied  in  very  diflerent  fenfes. 
It  has  fometimes  been  ufed  to  denote  oppofers  of  religion  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  revealed  religion  ;  but  it  has  alfo  been  applied  to  thofe  who  have  been 
far  from  difbelieving  chriftianity,  and  wlio  have  only  oppofed  feme  of  thofe  doc- 
trines which  are  to  be  found  in  public  creeds  and  formularies,  but  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  no  part  of  the  original  chriflian  fyftem.  As  to  thofe  who  are  truly 
deifffyOY  infidels:^  there  is  abundant  reafoh  to  believe,  that  this  clafs  of  men  iij 
more  mwuicrous-  in  fome  foreign  countries  than  in  Engkiid, 
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Language. 3  The  Englifli  language  is  known  to  be  a  compound  of  almofl  every 
other  language  in  Europe,  particularly  the  Saxon,  the  French,  and  the  Celtic.  T^he 
Saxon  predominates,  and  the  words  that  are  borrowed  from  the  French,  being  ra- 
dically Latin,  are  common  to  other  nations,  particularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Ita- 
lians. To  defcribe  it  abftraftedly  would  he  fupertiuous  to  an  Fnglifli  reader,  but  rela- 
tively it  enjoys  mofl  of  the  advantages,  without  many  of  the  defedls,  of  other 
European  languages.  It  is  more  energetic  and  manly,  than  either  the  French  or  the 
Italian  ;  more  copious  than  the  Spanifh,  and  more  haimonious  than  the  German,  or 
the  other  northern  tongues.  It  is,  however,  fubje^t  to  provincialities  in  its  accent, 
there  being  much  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
counties  ;  but  this  chiefly  affeds  the  lowcftof  the  people  ;  for  as  to  well-educated 
and  well-bred  perfons,  there  is  little  difference  in  their  pronunciation.  People  of 
fortune  and  education  in  England,  of  both  fexes,  aUo  commonly  either  fpeak  or 
underftandthe  French,  and  many  of  them  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  :  but  it  has  been 
oblerved,  that  foreign  nations  have  great  difficulty  in  underflanding  Englifhmen 
who  talk  Latin,  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  that  language  is  much  diiufed  in 
England,   even  by  the  learned  profelfions. 

Learning  and  learned  men. 3  England  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  word 
for  the  feat  of  learning- and  the  mules.  Alfred  cultivated  both,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  when  barbarilm  and  ignorance  overfpread  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  nor  has 
there  fince  his  time  been  wanting  a  continual  fucceilion  of  learned  men,  who  have 
diflinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  writings  or  fludies.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous,  that  a 
bare  catalogue  of  their  names,  down  to  this  day,  would  form  a  moderate  volume. 
The  Englifh  inftitutions,  for  the  benefit  of  ftudy,  partake  of  the  chara<fter  of  their 
learning. They  are  folid  and  fubftantial,  and  provide  for  theeafe,the  difencumbrance, 
the  peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  conveniency  of  itsprofeffors  ;  witnefs  the  two  uni- 
verfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  inftitutions  that  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
world,  and  which  were  refpeAcd  amidft  the  barbarous  rage  of  civil  war.  The  in- 
duftrious  Leland,  himfelf  a  moving  library,  was  the  firft  who  publifhed  a  fliort 
colleiftion  of  the  lives  and  charafters  of  thofe  learned  perfons,  who  preceded 
the  reign  of  his  mafter  Henry  VIII.  among  whom  he  has  inferted  feveral  of  the 
blood-royal  of  both  fexes,  particularly  a  fon  and  daughter  of  Alfred,  Editha,  the 
queen  of  Edward  the  confeflbr,  and  other  Saxon  princes,  fome  of  whom  were  equally 
devoted  to  Mars  and  the  mufes. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  mention  of 
that  prodigy  of  learning  and  natural  philofophy,  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the  fore- 
runner in  fcience  to  the  great  Bacon  lord  Vcrulam,  as  the  latter  was  to  fir  Ifaac 
Newton.  Among  the  curious  works  written  by  this  illuftrious  man,  we  find 
treatifes  upon  grammar,  mathematics,  phyfics,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Britifh  fea, 
optics,  geography,  aftronomy,  chronology,  chemiftry,  logic,  metaphyfics,  ethics, 
medicine,  theology,  philology,  and  upon  the  impediments  of  knowledge.  He  lived 
under  Henry  III.  and  died  at  Oxford,  about  the  year  1294.  Mr.  Walpole  has 
preferved  the  memory  of  fome  royal  and  noble  Englifh  authors,  who  have  done  ho- 
nour to  learning,  and  to  his  work  I  muft  refer.  Since  the  reformation,  England 
refembles  a  galaxy  of  literature  ,  and  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  though  otherwife  a  dangerous  ajid  profligate  minifter,  to  acknowledge, 
that  his  example  and  encouragement  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polite  arts,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of  clafllcal  learning  in  England.  As  many  of  the 
Englifh  clergy  had  different  fentiments  in  religious  matters  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, encouragement  was  given  to  learned  foreigners  to  fettle  in  England. 
Edward  VI.  during  his  fhort  life,  encouraged  thefe  foreigners,  and  fhowed  dif- 
pofitions  for  cultivating  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of  learning  ;  but  this,  as  well  as 
liberty,  fuffered  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  in  England  during  the  bigoted  reign  of  queea 
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Mary.  Elizabeth  was  herfelf  a  learned  princefs.  She  advanced  many  pei  fo;  . 
of  confuminate  abilities  to  high  ranks,  both  in  church  and  ftate  ;  ]mt  fhc  feciUA  tc 
have  confidered  their  literary  accoin{Mifliments  as  fecondary  to  their  civil.  'l'hou^';h 
Ihe  was  no  fb-anger  to  Spenfer's  mule,  fhe  lufTered  herfelf  to  be  fo  much  impofcd 
upon  by  a  taftelefs  minifler,  that  the  poet  languifhed  till  death  in  obfcurity.  She 
'tafled  the  beauties  of  the  divine  Shakefpeare,  yet  we  know  not  that  they  were 
diftinguifhed  by  any  particular  adts  of  her  munificence  ;  but  her  parfunony  was  no- 
bly fupplied  by  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  EfTex,  the  politeft  fcholar  of  his  age,  and 
his  friend,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  both  liberal  patrons  of  geiiius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England  continued  till  the  rei^n  of 
James  I.  who  was  very  munificent  to  Cafaubon,  and  other  foreign  authors  of  dif- 
tindtion,  even  of  ditferent  principles.  1  e  was  himfelf  no  great  author,  but  hig 
example  had  an  effett  upon  his  fubjefts  ;  for  in  his  reign  were  formed  thofe  great 
mafters  of  polemic  divinity,  whofe  works  are  almofl  inexhauflible  mines  of  know- 
ledge. Nor  mufl  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  fecoud  Bacon,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  by  him  created  vifcount  Verulam,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England.  He  was  likewife  the  patron  of  Camden,  and  other  hiltorians,  as  well 
as  antiquaries,  whofe  works  are  ftill  ftandards  in  thofe  fludies.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Englifli  learning  is  under  obligations  to  James  I.  .though 
as  he  had  a  very  pedantic  tafle  himfelf,  he  was  the  means  of  diffufing  a  fimilar  talle 
among  his  fubjefts. 

His  fon,  Charles  I.  cultivated  the  polite  arts,  efpecially  fculpture,  painting,  and 
architefture.  He  was  the  patron  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other 
eminent  artifts ;  fo  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  wars,  he  would  probably  have 
converted  his  court  and  capital  into  a  fecond  Athens  ;  and  the  collections  which 
he  made  for  that  purpofe,  confidering  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  ftupendous. 
His  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  imitated  him  in  that  refpect,  and  laid  out 
the  amazing  fum  of  400,000!.  upon  his  cabinet  of  paintings  and  curiofities. 

-The  earl  of  Arundel  was,  however,  the  great  Mascenas  of  that  age,  and,  by  his 
immenfe  acquifitions  of  antiquities,  efpecially  his  famous  marble  infcriptions, 
he  may  Hand  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  encouragement  and  utility  of  literature, 
with  the  greateft  of  the  Medicean  princes.  Charles  and  his  court  had  little  relifh  for 
poetry  ;  but  he  increafed  the  falary  of  his  poet  laureat,  Ben  Johnfon,  from  i  co 
marks  to  lool.  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of  Spaniih  wine  ;  which  falary  is  continued 
to  the  prefent  time. 

The  public  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts  fuffered  indeed  an  eclipfe,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fucceeding  interregnum.  Many  learned  men, 
however,  found  their  fituations  under  Cromwell,  though  he  was  no  ftranger  to  their 
political  fentinients,  fo  eafy,  ihat  they  purfued  their  fludies,  to  the  benefit  of  every 
branch  of  learning  ;  and  many  works  of  literary  merit  appeared  even  in  thofe  timco 
of  diftraftion.  Ufher,  Walton,  Willes,  Harrington,  Wilkins,  and  a  number  of  other 
great  men,  were  unmolefled  and  even  favolired  by  that  ufurper  ;  and  he  would 
have  filled  the  univerfities  with  literary  merit,  could  he  have  done  it  with  any  degree 
of  fafety  to  his  government. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  great  proficiency  to  v.-bich  natu- 
ral' knowledge  was  carried,  efpecially  by  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
king  was  a  good  judge  of  thofe  fludies.  He  loved  painting  and  poetry,  but  was  far 
more  munificent  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  Paradife  Lolt,  by  Mikon,  was  pub- 
liihed  in  his  reign,  but  was  not  read  or  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its  merit  ; 
though  it  was  not  difregarded  fo  much  as  has  been  apprehended.  The  reign  of 
f'harles  II.  notwithffanding  the  bad  tafle  of  his  own  court  in  feveral  of  the  pohte 
arts,  is  dignified  with  the  names  of  Boyle,  Halley,  Sydenham,  Harvey,  Temple, 
Tillotfon,  Barrow,  Butler,  Dryden,  Wycherly,  and  Otwav.     The  pulpit  aflumed 
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more  dignity,  a  better  ftyle,  and  truer  energy,  than  it  had  ever  known  before,  and 
England  never  abounded  more  with  learned  and  able  divin  s  than  in  this  reign. 
Claffic  literature  recovered  many  of  its  native  graces ;  and  though  England  could 
not,  under  Charles,  boaft  of  a  Jones  and  a  Vandyke,  yet  fir  Chriflopher  Wren  in- 
troduced a  more  general  regularity  in  architefture  than  had  before  prevailed.  Nor 
was  fir  Chriftopher  Wren  merely  diftinguifhed  by  his  fkill  as  an  architeft.  His 
knowledge  was  very  extenfive,  and  his  difcoveries  in  philofophy,  mechanics,  &c. 
contributed  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Society.  Some  excellent  Englifh 
painters  (for  Lely  and  Kneller  were  foreigners)  alfo  flourilhed  in  this  reign. 

That  of  James  II.  though  he  likewife  had  a  tafle  for  the  fine  arts,  is  chiefly  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  the  province  of  Uterature,  by  thofe  compofitions  that  were  publiflied 
by  the  Englifh  divines  againil  the  religion  of  the  monarch. 

The  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  reign  of  William  III.  but  he  was 
far  from  being  liberal  to  men  of  genius.  Learning  flourifhed  entirely  by  the  excel- 
lency of  the  foil  in  which  it  had  been  planted. 

Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  improvements,  which  philofophy  and  all  the 
polite  arts  received  under  the  aufpices  of  queen  Anne,  and  which  made  her  court 
not  "much  inferior  to  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  its  mofl  fplendid  days.  Many  of  the 
great  men  who  had  fhone  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  William,  were  ftill  alive, 
and  in  the  full  exercife  of  their  faculties,  when  anew  race  fprang  up,  in  the  repub- 
lic of  learning  and  the  arts.  Addifon,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Shaftefbury, 
Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe,  and  many  other  excellent  writers,  both  in 
verfe  and  profe,  need  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  admired  ;  and  the  EngUfh  were  as 
illuftrious  in  hterature  as  triumphant  in  war.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy  kept 
pace  with  the  polite  arts,  and  even  religious  and  political  difputes- contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  learning. 

The  miniflers  of  George  I.  were  patrons  of  fciencCj  and  fome  of  them  were  emi- 
nent literary  charafters.  George  II.  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  Maecenas,  yet 
his  reign  yielded  to  none  of  the  preceding  in  the  number  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men  whom  it  produced.  After  the  year  1 745,  v/hen  Pelham  was  confidered  as  firft 
minifler,  men  of  genius  began  to  tafle  the  royal  bounty.  Since  that  period,  a  great 
progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  polite  arts  in  England.  The  Royal  Academy  has 
been  inftituted  ;  fome  very  able  artifls  have  arifen  ;  and  the  annual  public  exhibiti- 
ons of  painting  and  fculpture,  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  the  arts,  by  pro- 
moting a  fpirit  of  emulation,  and  exciting  a  greater  attention  to  works  of  genius  of 
this  kind,  among  the  public  in  general.  Yet  the  fine  arts  (except  mufic,  the  encou- 
ragement of  which  becomes  daily  more  extravagant)  have  been  far  from  meeting 
with  that  public  patronage  to  which  they  have  fo  jufl  a  claim.  Few  of  our  public 
edifices  are  adorned  with  paintings  or  with  flatues.  The  fculptors  meet  with  little 
employment,  nor  is  the  hiftorical  painter  much  patronized  ;  though  the  Britifh  art- 
ifls of  the  prefent  age  have  proved  their  genius  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. .  - 

Neither  pulpit  nor  bar-eloquence  has  been  fufEciently  fludied  -in  England ;  but 
this  is  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  their  laws.  The  fermons  of  their 
divines  are  often  learned,  for  the  many  religious  fefts  in  England  require  to  be 
oppofed  rather  by  reafon  than  eloquence.  An  unaccountable  notion  has,  how- 
ever, prevailed  even  among  fome  of  the  clergy  themfelves,  that  the  latter  is  incom- 
patible with  the  former,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and  Demoflhenes  were 
weakened  by  thofe  powers  of  language  with  which  they  are  adorned.  The  reader 
is  not  to  imagine,  we  are  infinuating  that  the  preachers  of  the  Englifh  church 
are  deflitute  of  the  graces  of  elocution  :  few  clergy  in  the  world  can  exceed  them  in 
purity  and  perfpicuity  of  language,  though,  if  they  fludied  more  than  they  do,  the 
power  of  expreflion,  they  would  preach  with  more  efFeft.  If  the  refemblance  of  thofe 
powers,  coming  from  the  mouths  of  ignorant  euthufiafcs,  is  attended  with  amazing 
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effects,  \what  mufl  not  be  the  confcquence,  if  they  were  exerted  and  fupported  with 
fpirit  and  learning  ? 

The  laws  of  England  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  cafl  that  the  pleadings  at  the  bar  do  not 
admit,  or  but  very  fparingly,  of  the  flowers  of  fpeech  :  and  a  pleading  in  the  Cice- 
ronian manner,  would  produce  a  ridiculous  cfYedl  in  Weftminiter-hall. 

Parliamentary  fpeaking  ncjt  being  bound  down  to  that  precedent  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  courts  of  law,  few  nations  in  the  world  can  produce  more  examples 
oi'  true  eloquence  than  the  Knglifh  Senate  ;  witnefs  the  fine  fpeeches  made  by  both 
parties  in  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  thofe  that  have  been  printed 
fmce  the  accellion  of  the  prefent  family. 

Medicine  and  furgery,  botany,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  all  the  arts  or  fludies 
for  preferving  life,  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  by  the  Eng- 
lifh.  Even  agriculture  and  mechanifm  are  now  reduced  in  England  to  fciences,  and 
that  too  without  any  encouragement  but  fuch  as  is  given  by  private  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  affociate  themfclves  for  that  purpofe. 

Universities. 3  The  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  the 
feminaries  of  more  learned  men  than  any  in  Europe.  Their  buildings,  the  endow- 
ments, the  liberal  eafe  and  tranquiUity  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  inhabit  them  furpafs 
all  the  ideas  which  foreigners,  who  viHt  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties. 
Each  uiuverfity  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  their  chancellors  and  offi- 
cers have  a  civil  jurifdi»3;ion  over  their  ftudents,  the  better  to  fecure  their  indepen- 
dency. Their  colleges,  in  their  revenues  and  buildings,  exceed  thofe  of  many  other 
univerfities.  In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls  :  the  former  are 
very  liberally  endowed,  but  in  the  latter  the  ftudents  chiefly  maintain  themfclves. 
This  univerfity  is  of  great  antiquity :  it  is  faid  to  have  had  this  title  before  the 
time  of  king  Alfred  ;  and  the  befl  hiftoriaiis  admit,  that  this  prince  was  only  a 
reftorer  of  learning  there.  Alfred  buiit  three  colleges  at  Oxford ;  one  for  divi- 
nity, another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third  for  grammar. 

The  number  of  ofHcers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintained  at  prefent  by  the  re- 
venuus  of  this  univerfity,  is  about  looo,  andthe  number  of  fuch  fcholars  as  live  at 
their  own  charge  is  ufually  about  2000  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  3000  perfons,  be- 
fides  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the  feveral  col-, 
leges- and  halls.  Befides  the  hbraries  belonging  to  the  different  colleges  at  Oxford, 
there  are  two  pubUc  Hbraries,  the  one  principally  founded  by  fir  Thomas  Bodlev, 
and  the  other  by  a  legacy  from  dr.  Radcliffe. 

The  Vvfhole  number  of  fellows  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  is  four  hundred, 
r.nd  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  fcholars,  with  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  offi- 
cers and  fervants  of  various  kinds,  who  are  maintained  upon  the  foundation.  Thefe, 
however,  are  not  all  the  fludents  of  the  univerfity  ;  there  are  alfo  two  forts  of  ftu- 
dents, called  penfioners,  the  greater  and  the  lefs ;  the  greater  penfioners  are  fons 
of  the  nobility  and  of  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes,  and  are  called  fellow-com- 
moners, becaufe,  though  they  are  fcholars,  they  dine  with  the  fellows  ;  the  leffer 
penfioners  dine  with  the  fcholars  that  are  on  the  foundation,  but  live  at  their  own 
expenfe.  There  is  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  poor  fcholars,  called  fizars,  who 
wait  upon  the  fellows  and  fcholars  and  the  penfioners  of  both  ranks,  by  whom  they 
are  in  a  great  degree  maintained  ;  but  the  number  of  penfioners  and  fizars  cannot 
be  afcertained,  as  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  fluctuation. 

The  fenate-houfe  at  Cambridge  is  an  elegant  edifice,  executed  in  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  fixteen  thoufand  pounds.  Trinity  college  librar}'  is 
alio  a  magnificent  flrudure,  and  in  Corpus  Chriiti  college  library  is  a  valuable 
colleftion  of  ancient  manufcripts,  which  were  preferved  at  the  diflblution  of  the 
monafteries,  and  given  to  this  college  by  archbifliop  Parker.  Every  human  inilitu- 
ipn   contains  within  itfelf  t^ie  fqeds  of  decay.     The  great  wealth  which  has  betm 
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beftowed  for  the  mod  honourable  purpofes  on  the  univerfities  of  England, 
has  ultimately  proved  the  caufe  of  their  decline.  For  as  feminaries  of  educa- 
tion, they  with  diihculty  fupport  their  credit  againft  their  lefs' opulent,  but  more 
aftive  rivals  on  the  north  of  Tweed.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Inquiry,  remarks, 
that,  "  in  Oxford,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  profeffors  have  long  fmce  renounced 
even  the  pretence  of  teaching."  Mr.  Gray  the  celebrated  poet  who  refided  during  a 
great  part  of  his  life  at  Cambridge,  mentions,  in  his  letters,  that  univerfity  and  its 
members  in  terms  too  difrefpe6lful  for  admiifion  into  this  work,  and  he  himfelf 
accepted  a  profefforlhip  of  hiftory  there,  with  a  falary  of  400I.  a  year,  without 
condefcending  to  give  a  fmgle  lefture.  Mr.  Vicefunus  Knox  has  publifhed  a  vari- 
ety of  animadverfions  on  the  fame  iubjeft  ;  and  this  attack  has,  as  ufual,  produced 
a  reply.  But  the  tone  of  defence  tacitly  admits  that  abufes  have  long  exifted 
in  the  adminiftraticn  of  both  univerfities. 

ANTiQuiTits  AND  CURIOSITIES,  7  The  antiquities  of  England  are  either  Bri- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  tifh,  Roman,  Saxou,  Danifh,  or  Anglo-Nor- 
manic  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw  no  light  upon  ancient  hiftory. 
The  chief  Britifli  antiquities  art  thofe  circles  of  ftones,  particularly  that  called 
Stonehenge,  in  Wiltlhire,  which  probably  were  places  of  worfliip  in  the  times  of 
the  druids.  Stonehenge  is,  by  Inigo  Jones,  dr.  Stukeley,  and  others,  defcribed  as  a 
regular  circular  ftructure.  The  barrows  that  are  near  this  monument,  were  certainly 
graves  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  eminent  in  peace  or  war  ;  fome  of  them  having 
been  opened,  and  bones,  arms,  and  ancient  trinkets  found  within  them. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cum- 
berland, Oxfordfliire,  Cornwall,  Devonfliire,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  Scotland  and  the  ifles. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  of  altars  and  monumental  in- 
fcriptions,  which  inftruQ:  us  as  to  the  legionary  ftations  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  commanders.  The  Roman  military  waySj  give  us 
the  highefl  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  policy  of  thofe  conquerors.  Their 
veftiges  are  numerous ;  one  is  mentioned  by  Leiand,  as  beginning  at  Dover,  and 
pafling  through  Kent  to  London,  from  thence  to  St.  Albans,  Dunilable,  Stratford, 
Towcefter,  Littleburn,  St.  Gilbert's  Hill  near  Shrewfbury,  then  by  Stratton,  and 
fo  through  the  middle  of  Wales  to  Cardigan.  The  great  miUtary  ,road,  called  Her- 
men-ftreet,  paffed  from  London  through  Lincoln,  where  a  branch  of  it,  from  Pon- 
tefraft  to  Doncafter,  ftrikes  out  to  the  weftward,  pafTmg  through  Tadcafter  'to 
York,  and  from  thence  to  Aldby,  where  it  again  joined  Hermen-ftreet.  Many  vef- 
tiges of  the  Roman  roads  in  England,  ferve  as  foundations  to  our  prefent  high- 
ways. The  earl  of  Arundel,  the  celebrated  Englifti  antiquary,  had  formed  a  plan 
for  defcribing  thofe  which  pafs  through  Suflex  and  Surry  towards  London  ;  but 
the  civil  war  breaking  out  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  The  remains  of  many 
Roman  camps  are  difcernjble  all  over  England  ;  one,  particularly,  very  little  de- 
faced, near  Dorchefter,  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  alio  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Their 
fituations  are  generally  fo  well  chofen,  and  their  fortncations  appear  to  have  been 
To  complete,  that  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  they  were  the  conftant  habita- 
tions of  the  Roman  foldiers  ir^  England  ;  though  it  is  certain,  from  the  baths  and 
telTelated  pavements  which  have  been  found  in  different  parts,  that  their  chief  offi- 
cers or  magiflrates  lived  in  towns  or  villas.  Roman  walls  have  likewife  been 
found  in  England  ;  and,  perhaps,  upon  the  borders  of  Wales,  many  remains  of 
their  fortifications  and  caftles  are  blended  with  thofe  of  a  later  date ;  it  is  even 
difficult  for  the  moft  expert  architect  to  pronounce  that  fome  halls  and  courts; 
are  not  entirely  Roman.  The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as 
.well  as  the  public  repofitories,  contain  a  vaft  number  of  Roman  arms,  coins,  and 
trinkets,  wliich  have  been  found  ia  England  j  but  the  moll  amazing  monument  of 
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(he  Roman  power  In  England,  is  the  practenturc,  or  v/all  of  Scveriu,  r.omriionly 
ciUed  the  Pith  Wall,  running  through  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  ;  begin- 
jiingat  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at  Solway  Frith,  bein^  about  eighty  milcj  in  length. 
The  wall  at  firll  confiflcd  only  of  flakes  and  turf,  with-a  ditch  ;  butSeverus  buih 
it  with  (tone  fort3,  and  turrets  at  proper  diftances,  fo  that  each  might  iiave  a  fpeedy 
communication  with_  the  other.  This  prodigious  work,  however, 'was  better  cal- 
culated to  infpire  the  Scots  and  Pifts  with  caution,  than  to  give  any  real  recurity  to 
the  Roman  pofTeflious.  In  fome  places,  the  wall,  the  ditch,  and  the  road,  are  plainly 
difcernible.  Many  learned  publications  refpecting  Britifli  antiquities  have  made 
their  appearance  of  late  years,  and  among  others,  we  prefume  to  recommend  thofe 
of  mr.  Whitaker,  mr.  Strutt,  and  anumloer  of  curious  tracts  in  the  yVrchieoIogia. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  iu  England  confifi:  chiefly  of  ecclefjafcical  edifices  and 
places  of  ftrength.  At  Winchefler  is  fliown  the  round  tabl^  of  king  Arthur,  with 
the  names  of  his  knights.  The  antiquity  of  this  table  has  been  dilputed  by  Cam- 
den and  later  writers  ;  but  if  it  be  not  Britifn,  it  certainly  is  Saxon.  The  cathedral 
of  Winchefter  fervcd  as  the  burying  place  of  feveral  Saxon  king?,  whofe  bones 
were  collecled  by  bifhop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  chells.  IVIany  monuments  of 
the  Saxons  prefent  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  they  arc 
often  not  to  be  diflinguifiied  from  the  Normanic  ;  and  the  Britifli  mufeuni  contdn.? 
feveral  flriking  original  fpecimens  of  their  learning.  i\Iany  Saxon  charters,  figned 
by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  with  a  plain  crofs  inflead  of  their  names,  areflill  to  be 
met  with.  The  writing  is  neat  and  legible,  and  was  always  performed  by  a  clergy- 
man, who  ailixed  the  name  and  quality  of  every  donor,  or  v/itnefs,  to  his  refpective 
crofs.  The  Danifh  ereftions  in  England  are  hardly  diflinguifliable  from  the  Saxon. 
The  form  of  their  camps  is  round,  and  they  are  generally  built  upon  erriinences  ; 
but  their  forts  arefquare. 

England  is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments.  York-rainfler  and  Wellmdnfler- 
hall  and  abbey  are  perhaps  the  fined  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe  of  that  Go- 
thic manner  which  prevailed  in  building,  before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man architefture.  The  excavation  under  the  old  caille  of  Ryegate  in  Surry  is  very 
remarkable,  and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  fecreting  the  cattle  and  eSecls  of 
the  natives,  in  time  of  war  and  invafion.  It  contains  an  oblong  fquare  hail,  round 
V,  hich  runs  a  bench,  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock,  for  fitting  upon ;  and  tradition 
fays,  that,  this  was  the  room  in  v/hich  the  barons  of  England  met  during  their  wars 
with  king  John.  The  rock  is  foft,  but  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  where  the  exca- 
vation, which  is  continued  in  a  fquare  pafTage,  about  fix  feet  high,  and  four  wide, 
terminates. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  England  are  various.  The  medicinal  v/aters  and  fprings 
have- been  divided  into  thofe  for  bathing,  and  thole  for  drinking.  I'he  chief  of 
the  former  lie  in  Somerfetfhire  and  Derbyfliire ;  and  the  Bath  and  Buxton  wa- 
ters are  famous,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Spaws  of  the  l"ame  kind  are  found 
at  Scarborough,  and  other  parts  of  Yorkfliire  ;  at  Tunbridge,  in  Kent ;  Epfom 
and  Duhvich  in  Surry  ;  and  at  Atlon  and  Iflington  in  Middiefex.  There  are  alfa 
many  remarkable  fprings,  whereof  fom^e  are  impregnated  with  fait,  as  that  of 
Droitwich  in  V/crccfterfhire ;  or  fulphur,  as  the  famous  well  of  V/igan  in  .Lan- 
cafliire ;  or  bituminous  matter,  as  that  of  Pitchford  in  Shropfliire.  Others  have  a  pe-> 
trifying  quality,  as  that  near  Lutterv/orth  in  Leicefhcrihire,  and  a  dropping  well 
in  the  Wefl-riding  ofYorkfhire.  And  finally,  fome  ebb  and  fiow,  as  thofe  cfth; 
Peak  in  Derbyfliire,  and  Layv/ell  near  Torbay,  whofe  waters  rife  and  fall  feveral 
times  in  an  hour.  At  Anclifi,  near  Wigan,  in  Lancafnire,  was  the  famous  burning 
well ;  the  wai:er  was  cold,  neither  had  it  any  fmell ;  yet  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of  ful- 
phur iffued  out  with  the  ftream,  that,  upon  applying  a  light  to  it,  the  top  of 
the  water  was  covered  ^vith  a  flame,  Hke  that  of  burning  fpirits,  w-hich  lalfed  fe- 
veral hours,  and  emitted  fo  fierce  a  heat,  that  meat  might  have  been  boiled  over  :% 
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This  extraoreiinary  heat  proceeded  from  a  vein  of  coals,  v.'hich  has  been  dug  from 
under  this  ^i-^ll ;  at  which  time  the  uncommon  warmth  ceafed. 

Derbyfhire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curiofities.  The  Elden  Hole  is  a  chafm 
in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  ^vide,  and  fourteen  long,  diminifliing 
in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  depth  is  not  known.  A  plummet  once' 
drew  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  yards  of  hne  after  it,  whereof  the  lowed 
eighty  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance  of  Pooles  Hole,  near 
Buxton,  for  feveral  paces  is  very  low,  buffoon  opens  into  a  lofty  vault,  like  the  in- 
fide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height  is  certainly  very  great,  yet  much  ihort  of 
what  fome  have  afferted,  who  reckon  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  though  in 
length  it  exceeds  that  dimenfion  :  a  current  of  water,  which  runs  along  in  the  mid- 
dle, adds,  by  its  founding  ftream,  re-echoed  on  all  fides,  very  much  to  the  aftonifii- 
ment  of -all  v/ho  vifit  this  vafl  concave.  The  drops  of  water  which  hang  from  the 
roof  and  on  the  fides,  have  an  amufmg  effect ;  for  they  not  only  refleft  numberlefs^ 
rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides,  but,  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality, 
they  harden  in  feveral  places  into  various  forms,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  flrong 
imagination,  may  pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like»  The  entrance  into  that 
natural  wonder  at  Caftleton,  which  is  from  its  hideoufnefs  named  the  Devil's  Arfe^ 
is  wide  at  firft,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Several  cottagers  dwell 
under  it,  who  fubfifl  by  rope-making,  and  by  guiding  ftrangers  into  the  cavern, 
\vhich  is  croffed  by  four  ftreams  of  water,  and  terminates,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  mouth,  in  a  fubterranean  lake.  The  vault,  in  feveral  places,  makes  a 
noble  appearance,  and  is  particularly  beautiful  by  being  chequered  with  various-co- 
loured ilones. 

In  fome  parts  of  Gloucefteriliire,  Hones  are  found,  refembling  cockles,  oyfter§, 
and  other  teftaceous  marine  animals. 

Cities,  towns,  fqrts,  and  other  7  London*  appears  to  have  been  found- 
riDiFiCES-,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  5  ^^^  between  the  reigns  of  Julius  Caslar 
and  Nero,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  ?.. 
place  of  great  trade  in  Nero's  time,  and  foon  after  became  the  capital  of  the  if- 
iand.  London  was  lirft  walled  about  with  hewn  ftones  and  Britifli  bricks  by  Con- 
ifantine  the  great,  and  the  walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three 
miles,  v/ith  feven  principal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  bifhop's  fee  ;  for  it 
appears  that  the  bifliops  of  London  and  York,  and  another  Englifli  bifliop,  were  at 
the  council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  514  :  he  alfo  fettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from 
fome  of  his  coins. 

London  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the. 
grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities,  and  from 
which  they  are  fupplied  with  others  in  return.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages 
by  land  and  water  are  conftantiy  emploVed  :  there  is  no 'place  in  the  world  where 
the  ihops  of  tradefraen  exhibit  a  more  elegant  appearance,  or  are  better  flocked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  Thames,  the  banks  of  Vv^hich,  from  London-bridge  to  Black-- 
wall,  are  aimofl  one  continued  magazine  of  naval  (lores,  containing  three  large  wet 
docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  building  of  merchant-lliips,  befides  the 
places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters,  and  the  king's  yards  lower 
down  the  river,  for  the  building  of  men  of  war.  This  city  is  about  fixty  mil-js 
diflant  from  the  fea,  rifes  regularly  from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on 
both  fides  along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  v/eft  in  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  for  near  20  miles  en  all 
iide?,  in  a  fuccelTion  of  magnificent  villas,  and  populous  villages- 

*  London  is  £tuated  in   51 «   51' north  latitude,  Stockholm,   800  noith-caft  of  Madrid,   820  north- 

400  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  270  fouth-eafl  weft   of    Rome,    850    north-esft   of  Lifoon,    1360 

■of  t)ubii;i  i    I  So   rriiles   welt  of  Arafterdam,    :io  north-weft  of  Cor.llar.tinople,  and  1414  fouth-wefr 

.-Torth-weft  of  Paris,   500  fouth-weft   of  Copenha-  of  Mofcow» 
Jco,  6oo,QOith-weft  of  Yienjia,  790  fc^th-welt  of 
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The  irregular  form  of  this  metropolis  makes  it  difncult  to  afccrtain  its  exteijt. . 
However,  its   Icn'rth  from*  call  to  wefl  is  generally  allowed  to  be  al)ove  ftvcn 
miles  from  Hyde^park  corner  to  Poplar,  and  its  breadth  in  fome  places  three, 
in  others  two ;  and  in  others  a'^ain  not  much  above  half  a  mile.     According  to  »• 
modern  meafurement,  the  e^^tent  of  continued  buildings  is  thirty-five  mifes,  two  fur- 
longs, and  thirty-nine  rods.     Butit  isjnuch  eafier  to  form  anideaof  the'magnitudc 
©fa  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are  computed  to  be 
above  a  million,  and  from  the  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  fervicexjf  religion. 
Of  thcfe,  befide  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate  church   at  Wcftmini'tcr, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  two  parifh  churches,  and  fixty-nine  chapels  of  the  efta- 
blillied  religion  ;  tv/cnty-one  French  proteliant  chapels  ;  eleven  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  twenty-fix  independent  meetings  ;  thirty-four 
prelbyterian  meetings  ;  twenty  baptiil  meetings  ;  nineteen  Roman  catholic  chapels, 
and  meeting-houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  ambaflauors,  and  people  of  various  feels ;. 
and  three  Jewifh  fynagogues.     So  that  there  are  three  hundred  and  feven  jjlaces 
devoted  to  religious  worihip,  in  the  compafs  of  this  vafl  pile  of  buildings,  without 
recl?.oning  the  twenty-one  out-pariHies  ufually  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and. . 
a  great  number  of  methodift  tabernacles. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  one  hundred  alms-houfes,  about  twenty  hof-  - 
pitals  and  infirmaries,  three  colleges,  ten  public  prifons,  fifteen  flefh-markets,  one  . 
market  for  live  cattle,  two  markets  more  particularly  for  herbs,  and  twenty-three . 
other  markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c.  fifteen  inns  of  court,  twenty-feven  public 
fquares,  befides  tliofe  within  fmgle  buildings,  as  the  Temple.  &c.  three  bridges,  for-  - 
t^'^-nine  halls  for  companies,  eight  public  fchools,  called  free-fchools  ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  charity-fchoois,  which  provide  education  for  five  thoufand  and 
thirty-four  poor  children  ;  two  hundred  and  feven  innc,  four  hundred  and  foriy-fe- 
yen  taverns,  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  coffee  houfej,  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
feventy-five  ale-houfes  ;  one  thoufand  hackney  coaches  ;  four  hundred  ditto  chairs  , .. 
feven  thoufand  fcreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  ihouland  . 
dweliing-houfes,  containing,  as' has  been  already  obferved,  above  one  million  of  in- 
liabitants. 

London-bridge  was  firft  built  of  flone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.   about  the. 
year -1 1 63.     The  paffage  for  carriages  is  thirty-one  feet  bread,  and  feven  f^et  on 
each  fide  for  foofpaffengers.  It  croffes  the  Thames  where  it  is  nine  hundred  and 
'  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  has  nineteen  arches  of  about  twenty  feet  wide  each  ;  but  the 
central  one  is  confiderably  larger. 

Weftminfler-bridge  is  a  complete  and  elegant  flrufture.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
ilone,  and  extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  the  Thames  is  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three"  feet  broad.  On  each  fide  is  a  balluftrade  of  ilone 
with  places  of  fhelter  from  the  rain.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  forty-four  feet,  hai-- 
ing  on  each  fide  a  foot-way  for  palfengers.  ~  It  confifts  of  fourteen  piers,  and  thirteen 
large  and  two  fmall  arches,  all  femicircuiar,  the  central  one  being  feventy-fix  feet  - 
wide,  and  the  refl  decreafing  four  feet  each  from  the  other-;  fo  that  the  two  leaft 
arches  of  the  thirteen  great  ones,  are  each  fifty-two  feet. .  It  was  beg;un  in  1 738,  and 
fitiiflied  in  175c,  at  the  expenfe  of  389,0001.  defrayed  by  the  parliament.  . 

Black-friars  bridge  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Wciiminfter  in  magnificence  or 
workmanfhip  ;  but  the  fituation  of  the  ground  on  the  two  fnores  obliged  the  archi- 
teft  to  employ  elliptical  arches  ;  which,  however,  have  a  very  fine  effect.  This 
hridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finiflied  in  1770,  at  the  expenfe  of  152,8401.  which 
has  been  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  palfengers. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  mofl  capacious  proteltant  church  in  the  world. 
The  length  within  is  five  hundred  feet ;  and  its  height,  from  the  marble  pavement  - 
to  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  is  three  hundred  and  forty.     It  is  built  of  Port- 
land flone,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roiuan  orders,  in  the  form  of  a  croi>,  after 
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the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  St.  Paul's  chliTch  is  the  principal  v/ork  of  fir 
Chrillopher  Wren,  who  fmifhed  the  building  in  thirty-fevcn  years.  It  takes  up  fix 
acres  of  cround,  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  jneafures' no  more  than 
ihe  width  of  St.  Peter's.  The  expenfe  of  rejbuilding  it,  after  the  fire  of  London,  was 
defraved  by  a  duty  on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  near  a  million  fterling. 

Weltminfter-abbey  is  a  venerable  pile  of  building  in  the- Gothic. tade.  It  is  the 
repofitory  of  the  deceafed  Britilh  kings,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility  ;  and  there  are 
alfo  monuments  erefted  to  themen\ory  of  many  great  and  illufiirious  perfonages,  as 
philofophers,  poets,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  40ct:1.  a  year  out  of  the  coal- 
duty,  was  granted  by  parliament  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  ■     ,. 

V/ertminifer-hall  is  faid  to  be  the  largelt  room  in  the  v/orld,^whofe  roof  is  not 
fupported  by  pillars,  it  being  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  andfeventy  broad. 
In  it  are  held  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's  bench,  common-pleas,  and  exchequer. 

This  great  city  is  fupplied  with  abundance  of  frefli  water  from  the  Thames  and 
the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only  of  fervice  to  every  family,  but,  by  means  of 
lire-plugs,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited  with  the  parifli-officers,  the  city  is  guard- 
ed from  the  fpreading  of  fire. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  Mith  another  advantage  :  it  has  given 
rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  goods  from  fire;  the  premium  is 
fmall ;  and  the  recovery,  in  cafe  of  lofs.,  eafy  and  certain.  Each  of  thefe  offices 
keeps  a  fet  of  men  in  pay.  who  are  ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  aifiilance  ;  and  are 
extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent.;  but  though  their  labours  Ihould  prove 
unfuccefsful,  the  perfon  who  fuffers  by  this  devouring  element,  has  theromfort 
that  muft  arife  from  a  certaiiity  of  being  paid  the  value  (upon  oath)  of  what  he  ha* 
infured. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  Avas  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and  un- 
healthy, of  v.'hich  latter  misfortune  many  melancholy  proofs  are  authenticated 
'in  hiftory,  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  itreets, 
and  the  unaccountable  projections  of  the  buildings,  -vv'^ich  confined  the  putrid  air, 
and,  joined  with  other  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  Vx'ater,  expcfed  the  city  to 
frequent  pefrilential  devaflations.  The  hre,  which  confumed  the  greatell  part  of 
the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  wasproduftive  of  confe- 
quences,  which  made  ample  amends  for  the  loffes  fuftained  by  individuals  ;'  a  new 
city,  m.ore  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful  than  the  former,  arofe  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old. 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  prefent  flate,  will  in  many  inftauces  appear,  to  very 
moderate  judges,  to  be  as  injudicious  a  difpofition  as  can  eafily  be  conceived  for  a 
.■  city  of  trade. and  commerce,  on  the  banks  of  fo  noble  a  river  as  the  Thames.     The 
-  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  extremely  mean  and  inconvenient. 

It  cannot  be  expefted  that  we  ihould  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cities  of 
■England.     We  fnail  touch  only  on  a  few  of  the  moll  conliderable. 

Briifol  is  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  England  for  wealth  and  population.  Li- 
verpool, in  trade  and  faipping,  rivals  or  furpaffes  it.  Briitol  Hands  upon  the  north 
and  fouth  fides  of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  tv/o  parts  q^  the  city  are.connecled  by 
a  Hone  bridge.     It  contains  ninety-five  thoufand  inhabitants. 

York  is  a  city  of  very  great  antiquity,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe.  It 
has  feventeen  parilh  churches,  and  a  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  finefl  Gothic 
buildings  in  Europe. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  for  foms  time  the  feat  of  the  Well  S"axon  kings  ;  and 
the  walls  which  at  this  time  inclofe  it,  were  built  by  king  AthellTan,  who  encom- 
■pafled  ic  v^ith  a  ditch.  It  is  one  of  the  nrxL  cities  in  England,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  buildings  and  wealth,  as  its  extent  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  trade 
confifts  in  ferges,  perpstuans,  long-ells,  druggets,  keiieys,  and  other  woollen  goods. 
Ships  come  up  to  the  city  by  means  of  Huices  from  the  river  Ex. 

Giouceller  (lands  on  a  pleafant  hill,  with  hcufcs  on  every  defcent,  and  is  cleaa 
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and  well  built,  with  the  Severn  on  one  fide,  a  branch  of  which  brings  fliips  up  to 
it.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  and  magnificent  ftru£tiirc,  and  there  are  alfo  five 
parifli  churches,  bat  tlic  trade  of  the  city  is  not  fo  confiderablc  as  formerly. 

Chefter  is  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  with  a  bridge,  that  has  a  gate  at 
each  end,  and  twelve  arches  over  the  Dec,  which  falls  into  the  iea,  near  this  city. 
It  has  eleven  pariQies,  and  nine  well-built  churclies. 

Warwick  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  eminence  even  in  tlietime  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  (lands  upon  a  rock  of  free  rtone,  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Avon  ;  and  a  way  is 
cut  to  it  through  tlie  rock,  from  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  '1  lie  town  is 
populous,  the  ilreets  fpacious  and  regular,  and  all  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  place. 

Coventry  is  large  and  populous,  has  a  handlbme  town-houfe,  and  twelve  gates. 
Here  is  alfo  a  fpacious  market  place,  with  a  crofs  in  the  middle,  fixty  feet  high, 
adorned  witkflatucs  of  fevcral  kings  of  England,  as  large  as  the  life. 

Bath  took  its  name  from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the  medicinal  waters  of  which 
this  place  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  much  frequented.  In  fome  feafons  there  have 
been  at  Bath  eight  thoifrand  perfons  befides  its  inhibitants.  Some  of  the  buildings  arc 
elegant,  and  in  particular.  Queen's  Squai-e,  the  North  and  South  Parade,  the  Royal 
Forum,  the  Circus  and  Crelcent. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  fuch  dock  yards,  and  all  conveniencies  for  the 
conftruftion  and  repairs  of  a  navy,  as  Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Wool- 
wich, andDeptford. 

Commerce    and^      Britain  is  a  very  proper  country  for  trade  ;   as  well  from 

MANUFACTURES.  5  its  fituation  as  an  ifland,  as  from  its  natural  produifls,  and 
confiderable  manufactures.  For  exportation  it  produces  many  of  the  mofl  fubflan- 
tial  and  neceflary  commodities  ;  as  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  cattle,  wool,  iron,  lead^ 
tin,  copper,  leather,   copperas,  pit-coal,  alum,  fafFron,  c'cc. 

There  is  icarcely  a  manufavfture  in  Europe  but  what  is  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  England.  Of  thefe  the  woollen  is  the  mofl  confiderable,  and  exceeds  in 
goodnefs  and  quantity  that  of  any  other  nation.  Hardware  is  another  capital  arti- 
cle ;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fwords,  and  other  arms,  excel  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ;  houfehold  utenfils  of  brafs,  iron,  and  pewter,  are  alfo  very  great  articles  3 
and  Englifli  clocks  and  watches  are  in  great  efteem. 

Of  the  Britifh  commerce,  that  branch  which  they  enjoyed  exclufively,  viz.  the 
trade  with  their  North  American  colonies,  was  long  regarded  as  the  moft  advan- 
tageous. It  was  imagined  that  the  independence  of  America  would  prove  extreme- 
ly deflrutHiive  to  the  trade  and  manufaiflures  of  Britain.  But  the  event  has  proved 
the  fallacy  of  fuch  political  calculations.  The  united  flates,  notwithflanding  the 
vaft  increafe  of  manufactures  among  themfelves,  afford  a  greater  fupport  to  the 
Britifh  trade,  than  they  did  when  dependent  colonies.  This  flate  of  affairs  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  altered,  unlefs  perhaps  by  two  circumftances  ;  one  is,  fliould 
any  hoftile  meafure  be  adopted  by  the  Britifh  court,  which  might  induce  retalia- 
tion and  ftrong  prohibitions  on  our  part.  The  other,  which  is  a  more  probable  cafe, 
is,  fa-it  if  the  French  fucceed  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  free  government,  arts  and 
manufavSlures  will  no  longer  languifh,  as  they  have  done,  under  the  fetters  of  def- 
potifm  ;  and,  from  the  cheapnefs  of  living  in  that  country,  they  will  be  able  to 
underfell  the  Britifli  in  many  foreign  markets,  and  particularly  in  ours. 

The  chief  comrnodities  exported  to  the  united  ffates,  are  wrought  iron,  fteel, 
copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  brafs,  cordage,  hemp,  fail-cloth,  fliip-chandlery,  painter's 
colours,  millinery,  hohery,  haberdafliery,  gloves,  hats,  broad  cloths,  fluffs,  flannels, 
Colchefter  bays,  long  ells,  fillcs,  gold  and  filver  lace,  Manchefter  goods,  Britifli,  fo- 
reign, and  Irifh  linens,  earthenwares,  grind-ftones,  Birmingham  and  Shefheld  wares, 
toys,  faddlcry,  cabinet  wares,  feeds,  cheefe,  flrong  beer,  fmoking  pipes,  fnufis, 
wines,  fpirits,   and  drugs  ;  Eaft  India  goods,  books,   paper,    and  leather. 
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The  commodities  exported  from  America  to  Britain,  are  tobacco,  rice,  flour, 
bifcuit,  wheat,  beans,  peaie,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain  ;  honey,  apples, 
cyder,  and  onions  ;  falt-beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  venifon,  tongues,  butter,  and 
cheefe  ;  prodigious  quantities  of  cod,  mackarel,  and  other  fifh,  and  fifti  oil  ;  furs 
and  flvins  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  bear,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  deer,  and  racoon  ; 
horfes,  and  live  ftock  ;  timber,  planks,  malts,  boards,  ftaves,  {hingles,  pitch,  tar, 
and  turpentine  ;  (hips  built  for  fale  ;  flax,  flax-feed,  and  cotton  ;  indigo,  pot-afli, 
bees-wax,  tallow,  copper  ore,  and  iron  in  bars  and  in  pigs  ;  befides  many  other 
commodities,  peculiar  to  the  climes  and  foils  of  different  provinces.  The  following 
is  afhate  of  the  trade  between  Britain  and  the  colonies,  as  it  exifted  before  the  differ- 
ences broke  out  between  them,  marking  at  the  fame  time  the  commercial  flrength 
andfhipping  of  the  colonies. 


Colonies. 


Ships, 


Hnciron's  bay                   —               — 

4 

Labrador,  American  veflels  120 

Newfoundland  (3000  boats)         — 

380 

Canada              —              —            — 

34 

Nova  Scotia                  —                   — 

6 

Maflachu'ett's  Bay                         — 

46 

Rhode  Ifland,  Connedliciit,  and  New 

} 

Hampftiire 

3 

New  York                   —                 — 

30 

Pennrylv;inja                 —                 — 

35 

Virginia  and  Maryland              — 

330 

North  Carolina               —               — 

34 

South  Carolina             —                — . 

140 

Georola               

24 

Eaft  Florida             

2 

Weft  ditto               

10 

1,078 


Seamen. 

130 

20,560 

■408 

72 

552 

36 

330 

390 
3,960 

40S 
1,680 

240 
M 

T20 

28,910 


Exports  from 
Britain. 

^.  1 6,000 

273,400 

105,000 

26,500 

395,000 

I2,OOQ 

531,000 
61  1,000 
865,000 

18,000 
565,000 

49,000 
7,000 

97,000 


3,570,900 


Exports   from 

the    colonies. 

£•^9.340 

49,050 

245,000 

105,000 

38,000 

370,500 

1  r  4, 500. 

526,000 

705,500 

1,040,000 

68,450 

395,666 

74,200 

63,000 

3,924,206 


The  principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Britifh  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  are  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  St.  Chriftopher's,  Grenada,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent's,  Dominica,  Anguilla, 
Nevis,  Montferrat,  the  Bermudas  or  Summer  Iflands,  and  the  Bahama  or  Lucayan 
Iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Their  trade  with  their  Wefl  India  iflands  confifts  chiefly  in  fugars,  rum,  cotton, 
logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  indigo,  materials  for  dyers,  mahogany  and 
manchineel,  planks,  drugs,  and  preferves  ;  for  thefe  the  exports  from  England  are 
ofnaburgs,  linen  of  all  forts,  with  broad  cloth  and  kerfies,  for  the  planters,  their 
overfeers  and  families  ;  filks  and  fluffs  for  their  ladies  and  houfehold  lervants  ;  hats  ; 
red  caps  for  their  flaves  ;  flocklngs  and  flioes  of  all  forts  ;  gloves  and  millinery  ware, 
perukes,  laces  for  linen,  woollen,  andfilks  ;  flrongbeer,  pale  beer,  pickles,  candles, 
butter,  and  cheefe  ;  iron  ware,  as  fav's,  files,  axes,  hatchets,  chifels,  adzes,  hoes, 
piattocks,  gouges,  planes,  augres,  nails  ;  lead,  powder,  and  fliot  ;  brafs  and  copper 
wares  ;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles  ;  cabinet  wares,  fnuffs,  and  almofl  every  article 
railed  or  manufactured  in  Britain  ;  alfo  negroes  from  Africa,  and  all  forts  of  India 
goods. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  Eafl  Indies  is  exclufive,  and  lodged  in  a  company, 
•which  has  a  temporary  monopoly  of  it,  in  conflderation  of  money  advanced  to  the 
government.  Without  entering  into  thehiftoryof  the  Eafl  India  trade,  within  thefe 
twenty  years  pafl,  and  the  company's  concerns  in  that  country,  it  is  fufiicient  to 
lay,  that,  befide  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  India,  which  they  enjoy  under 
certain  reflriftions  by  2.A  of  parliament,  they  have,  through  the  various  internal 
revolutions   which  have  happened   at  Indoflan,    and   the   ambition,   avarice^  ana 
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frauds  of  their  fervants  and  officers,  acquired  fnch  territorial  poflcffions,  as  render 
them  the  molt  formidable  commercial  republic  (for  lb  it  may  be  called  in  its  pre- 
fent  lituation)  that  has  been  known  in  the  world  fincethe  demolition  of  Carthage. 
Their  revenues  are  only  known,  and  that  but  imperfectly,  to  the  directors  of 
the  company,  wlio  are  cholen  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Itock  ;  but  it  has  been  pub- 
licly attirmed,  that  they  amount 'annually  to  above  three  millions  and  an  half  flcr- 
ling.  The  expenies  of  the  company  in  f(;rts,  fleets,  and  armies,  for  maintaininr'' 
thofe  acquifitions,  are  certainly  very  great  ;  but  after  thefe  were  defrayed,  the 
company  not  only  cleared  avafh  fum,  but  was  able  to  pay  to  the  government  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly  for  a  certain  time,  partly  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  expenies  of  the  public  in  protecting  the  company,  and  partly  as  a  tacit 
tribute  for  thofe  pofTedions  that  are  territorial,  and  not  commercial.  Th's  republic, 
therefore,  cannot  be  faidto  be  independent  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  form  it  may 
take  when  the  teim  of  the  bargain  with  the  government  is  expired.  For  mariv 
years  paft,  the  company's  fervants  haveenriched  themfelves  more  than  tlie  public. 
Mr.  Fox  lately  remarked  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  company  was  indebted 
to  the  Britifli  government  in  no  lefs  than  (ixteen  millions  flerling. 

This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies  all  kinds  of  woollen  manufa(f>ures,  all 
forts  of  hai-d-ware,  lead,  bullion,  and  quickhlver.  Its  imports  confifl  of  gold, 
diamonds,  raw  lilks,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack,  porcelain,  or  China  ware,  and 
faltpetre  for  home  confumption  ;  and  of  wrought  filks,  mufliHs,  calicoe->,  cottons, 
and  all  the  woven  manufaftures  of  India,  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  for  home  demands.  We  fliall  now  proceed  to  a  concile  view  of  tlie  Englifli 
trade  to  other  countries,  according  to  thelatefl:  and  moft  authentic  accounts. 

To  Turkey,  England  fends,  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and 
iron,  hard-ware,  iron  utenfils,  clocks,  watches,  verdegris,  fpices,  cochineal,  and 
log-wood.  She  imports  from  thence  raw  filks,  carpets,  fkins,  dying  drugs,  cot- 
ton, fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and  fome  other  articles  ;  but  the  Turkey  trade 
at  prefent  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

England  exports  to  Italy  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  peltry,  leather,  lead, 
tin,  fi(h,  and  Eall  India  goods  j  and  brings  back  raw  and  thrown  filk,  wines,  oil,  foap, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates  ;  dried  fruits,  colours,  anchovies,  and  other 
articles  of  luxury. 

To  Spain  England  fends  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  tin,  lead,  fifh,  corn, 
iron,  and  brafs  manufadrures  ;  haberdafhery  wares,  affbrtments  of  linen  from  Ger- 
many, and  elfewhere,  for  the  American  colonies  :  and  receives  in  return,  wines, 
oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dy- 
ing drugs,  colours,  gold  and  filver  coin. 

The  Britifh  trade  to  Portugal  was  formerly  extenfive  and  advantageous.  But  of 
late  years,  the  Portuguefe  miniftry  have  confulted  the  interefts  of  their  own  coun- 
try, in  preference  to  thofe  of  England.  Hence  the  Britifh  trade  to  that  kingdom 
has  declined.  They  have  erecT:ed  two  Brafil  companies,  the  one  for  Marenham  and 
Gran  Para,  the  other  for  Perambuco.  Thefe  are  confidered  as  highly  beneficial  to 
Portugal,  though,  by  a  neceffary  confequence,  the  monopoly  polfeffed  by  Englifh 
merchants  lias  declined  in  an  equal  proportion.  Of  thefe  acts  of  common  fenfe  and 
common  juflice,  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  the  political  writers  of  England  very  bit- 
terly complain,  as  if  a  nation  were  not  entitled  to  make  ule  of  its  natural  advan- 
tages. Before  thefe  alterations  took  place,  England  fentto  Portugal  almoft  the  fame 
kinds  of  merchandize  as  to  Spain,  and  flie  received  in  return,  vaft  quantities  of 
wines,  with  oils,  fait,   driedand  moift  fruits,  dyingdrugs,    and  gold  coins. 

To  France  England  formerly  lent  tobacco,  lead,  tin,  flannels,  horns,  and  fome- 
times  corn  ;   and  fhe   brought  home   wines,  brandies,  brocades,  linen,    cambrics, 
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lace,  velvets,  and  mcny  other  goods.  Th^t  connexion  is  at  prefent    (June    1793) 
fufpended  by  an  adl  pailed  iince  the  commencement  of  the  prelbnt  war. 

England  lends  to  Flanders,  fergfs,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  fugars  and  tobacco,  and 
receives  in  return  laces,  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  convenience  or  lux- 
ury. To  Germany  (lie  fends  cloths  and  fhifFs,  tin,  pewter,  fugars,  tobacco,  and 
Ealt  India  merchandize  ;  and  brings  thence  linen,  thread,  goat  fliins,  tinned  plates, 
wines,  and  many  other  commodities.  We  have  already  mentioned  tjie  trade  with 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ruilia,  which  formerly  was  againft  England ;  but 
the  balance  was  lately  diminifned  by  the- great  importations  from  North  America, 
of  hemp,  flax,  pot-alhes,  iron-works,  and  tallow,  all  which  ufed  to  be  furniflied  to 
her  by  the  northern  powers.  The  goods  exported  to  Poland,  chiefly  by  the  way 
of  Dantzic,  are  many,  and  the  duties  upon  them  low.  Many  articles  are  fent  there 
for  wliich  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  in  other  countries.  Poland  confumes  large 
quantities  of  Englifh  woollen  goods,  hardware,  lead,  tin,  fait,  fea-coal,  &c.  and 
the  export  of  manufaclured  tobacco  is  greater  to  Poland  than  to  any  other 
country. 

To  Holland,  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many  forts  of  merchandize, 
fuch  as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  corn,  coals,  Eaft  India  and  Turkey  mei-- 
chandize,  tobacco,  tar,  fugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American  produvTtions  ;  and 
makes  return  in  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics,  thread,  tapes,  incle,  -madder,  boards, 
drugs,  whalebone,  train  oil,  toys,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  acquilitions  which  the  Englifli  made  upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  particularly 
their  fettiement  at  Senegal,  opened  new  fources  of  commerce  with  Africa.  The 
French,  when  in  polfeHion  of  Senegal,  traded  there  for  gold,  flaves,  hides,  oflrich 
feathers,  bees-wax,  millet,  ambergris,  and  above  all  for  gum  Senegal,  which  was 
iTionopolized  by  them  and  the  Dutch,  and  probably  wmU  again,  as  Senegal  is  now 
delivered  up  to  them  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  At  prefent  England  fends  to  the 
coaR  of  Guinea,  fundry  forts  of  coarfe  woollen  and  linen,  iron,  pewter,  brafs,  and 
hardware  manufacStures,  lead,  fliot,  fwords,  knives,  fire  arms,  gunpowder,  and 
glafs-manufadlures.  And  befides  its  drawing  no  money  out  of  the  kingdom, 
this  trade  lately  fupplied  the  American  colonies  with  negro  flaves,  amounting  in 
number  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  annually.  The  other  returns  are  in 
gold-dufl,  gum,  dving  and  other  diugs,  red-wood,  Guinea  grains  and  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Pcrfia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  England  fends  much  foreign 
filver  coin,  and  bullion,  and  fundry  Englifti  manufaftures  of  woollen  goods,  and 
of  lead,  iron,  and  brafs  ;  and  brings  home  from  thofe  remote  reg^jons,  mufiins  and 
cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  calicoes,  raw  and  wrought  filk,  chintz,  teas, 
porcelain,  gold-duft,  cotFce,  faltpetre,  and  many  other  drugs. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
grant  exclufive  charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  of  men  ;  hence  the 
Eafl  India,  South  Sea,  Hudfon's  Bay,  Turkey,  RulTia,  and  Royal  African  com- 
panies ;  but  the  trade  to  Turkey,  Ruifia,  and  Afi;ica,  is  now  laid  open,  though  the 
inerchant  who  propofes  to  trade  thither  muft  become  a  member  of  the  company, 
be  fubjeft  to  their  laws  and  regulations,  and  advance  a  fmall  fum  at  admiiTon,  for 
the  purpofes  of  fupporting  confuls,  forts,  Sec.  ;  it  is  fuppofed  that  two-thirds  of 
the  foreign  traffic  of  England  are  carried  on  in  the  port  of  London. 

Cornwall  and  Devonfliire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  and  woollen  manufactures  are  com- 
mon to  almoft  all  the  weftern  counties.  Dorfetfliire  makes  cordage  for  tiie  navy, 
feeds  an  incredible  nnmberof  fl>eep,  and  has  large  lace  manufatftures.  Somerfet- 
flilre,  befides  farnifliing  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  has  large  manufaftures 
of  bone-lace,  ftockings,  and  caps.  Briftol  is  faid  by  fome  to  employ  two  thoufand 
maritime  vefFels  of  all  flzes,  coaflers  ss  vrell  as  fliips  employed  in  foreign  voyages  : 
it  has  many  very  important  manufaftures  ;  its   glafs-bottle  and  drinkirg-glafs  oc- 
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cupying  fifteen  large  hoiifcs  :  its  brafs-wirc  manufaclurcs  arc  alfo  very  confidcra- 
ble.  Man ufavTturcs  of  all  kinds  (jrl.ifs,  jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  and  cutlery,  in 
particular),  are  carried  on  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  gold  and  lilver 
manufadlures  of  London,  already  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  thofc  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  Colcheller  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  bays  and  ferges,  Exeter 
for  i'ergcs  and  long  ells,  and  Norwich  for  its  excellent  Itufls,  camelots,  drug- 
gets, and  Itockings.  Birmingham  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  molt  populous  towns 
in  England,  and  carries  on  an  amazing  trade  in  excellent  and  ingenious  hardware 
manufactures,  particularly  fnuif  and  tobacco  boxes,  buttons,  (hoe-buckles,  and 
many  other  Ibrts  of  iteel  and  brafs  wares  ;  it  is  here,  and  in  Sheffield,  which  is 
famous  for  cutlery,  that  the  true  genius  of  Englifh  art  and  indulfry  is  to  be  fecn  ; 
for  fuch  are  their  excellent  inventions  for  fabricating  hardwares,  that  they  can 
aftbrd  them  for  one  half  of  the  price  at  which  other  nations  can  furnilh  the  fame 
of  an  inferior  kind  :  the  cheapnefs  of  coals,  all  necelTaries,  and  the  convenicncy  of 
fttuation  contribute  greatly  to  this. 

The  northern  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodigious  trade  in  the  coarfer  and 
(lighter  woollen  manufa>Stures  ;  witnefs  thole  of  Halifax,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and 
Richmond.  Manchefter,  likewife,  by  its  variety  of  beautiful  cottons,  dimities, 
tickens,  checks,  and  the  like  fluffs,  is  become  a  large  and  populous  place, 
though  only  a  village,  and  its  highefb  magiftrate  a  conf table.  We  might  mention 
here  many  other  manufafturing  towns  and  places  of  England,  each  of  which  is 
noted  for  Ibme  particular  commodity,  but  the  detail  would  become  too  prolix.  We 
mufl  not,  however,  difmifs  this  head,  without  obferving  the  beautiful  porcelain  and 
earthen  ware  that  have  of  late  years  been  manufaiStured  in  different  places  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  in  Worceflerlhire  and  Staffordfhire.  The  Englifh  carpets,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  Axminfter,  Wilton,  and  Kidderminfler,  though  but  a  late  manufac- 
ture, greatly  excel  in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  extremely  dura- 
ble. Paper,  which,  till  very  lately,  was  imported  in  vafl  quantities  from  France  and 
Holland,  is  now  made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the  encouragement  vi^hich 
commerce  may  often  expeft  to  find  at  an  Englifh  cuftom-houfe. 

"  So  little  indulgence,"  fays  dr.  Wendeborn,  "  is  to  be  met  with,  even  in  trifles, 
that  if  the  w^hole  duty  of  a  parcel  amounts  but  to  a  penny,  which  would  be  readily 
paid  fix  times  over,  it  is  to  be  entered  in  the  mofl  expenfive  manner.  I  remem- 
ber that  fome  years  ago,  two  little  German  pamphlets,  of  the  fize  of  an  Englifh 
magazine,  in  a  blue  cover,  werefentto  me  from  Hamburgh,  and  a  fhip-broker,  on 
feeing  them  directed  to  me,  drew  up,  without  my  knowing  it,  a  petition  that  they 
might  be  delivered,  which  he  prefented  at  the  cuflom-houfe,  where  they,  however, 
v^ere  ordered  to  be  entered.  The  broker  told  me,  that  the  duty,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  pamphlets,  would  hardly  amount  to  a  halfpenny,  and  the  cuftom- 
houfe  fees  to  about  five  fhillings.  As  the  original  value  of  both  pamphlets  was 
only  fifteen  pence,  I  took  the  advice  of  prudence  and  economy,  and  facrificed  fifteen 
pence  to  fa ve  five  fhillings,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  befides,  by  leaving  my  pam- 
phlets in  the  hands  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers*  ."  A  thoufand  examples  of  this  kind 
happen  daily,  and  the  multiplication  of  fuch  abules  in  every  department  of  the  reve- 
nue does  not  infpire  us  with  any  exalted  opinion  of  the  wifdom  or  juflice  of  the  legifla- 
ture  itfelf. 

The  declaration  of  war  againftthe  republic  of  France  has  in  its  outfet  been  at- 
tended with  the  moft  terrible  havoc  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  kingdoms.  In  lefs  than  three  months,  bankruptcies  have  taken  place  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  fixteen  millions  flerling.    Some   hundred  thoufands  of  perfons  have 

*  Wcndeborn's  View  of  England,  vol.  I.  article,  Commerce. 
Vol.  I.  3  E 
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been  deprived  of  employment,  and  defolation  and  beggary  ftalkhand  in  hand  over 
the  ruins  of  civilized  lite. 

A  (hart  view  of  the  stocks  or  publio  funds  in  England;  iviih  an  hifforical  account 
oftkeEaft  India^  the  Bank^  and  the  South  Sea' companies. 

Thcfe  fubjefts  are  intimately  connefted  ;  and  all  of  them  important  in  the  politi- 
cal defcription  of  England.  Money  is  the  Itandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  neccffaries 
and  accommodations  of  life,  and  paper-money  is  the  reprefentative  of  that  ftandard 
to  fucha  degree,  as  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  gold  and 
filver  coin.  Nothing  is  neceflary  to  make  this  reprelentative  of  money  fupply  the 
place  of  fbecie,  but  the  credit  of  that  office  or  company  vi^hich  delivers  it  ;  and  this 
credit  confifts  in  the  facility  afforded  by  the  bank  for  converting  the  paper  into 
fpecie.  The  notes  of  tlie  bank  of  England  are  of  the  fame  value  as  the  current  coin, 
as  they  may  be  turned  into  it  whenever  the  poflejQor  pleafes.  From  hence,  as  notes 
are  a  kind  of  money,  the  counterfeiting  them  is  punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as 
coining. 

The  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  bank,  and  exchanging  it  for  notes 
(tliough  they  bear  no  interelt),  is  attended  with  many  conveniencies  ;  as  they  are 
not  only  fafer  than  money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  himfelf,  but  as  the  notes  are 
more  portable,  and  capable  of  a  much  more  eafy  conveyance.  A  bank  note  for  a 
very  large  fum  may  be  lent  by  the  poft,  and,  to  prevent  theft,  may,  without  da- 
ma^ye  be  cut  in  two,  and  fent  at  two  feveral  times.  Or  bills,  called  bank  poft-bills, 
may  be  had  by  application  at  the  bank,  which  are  particularly  calculated  to  prevent 
fraud,  they  being  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  perfon  who  takes  them  out, 
at  a  certain  number  of  days  after  fight  ;  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  ftop  bills 
at  the  bank  if  they  fhould  be  loft,  and  prevents  their  being  fo  eafily  negociated  by 
ftrangers,  as  common  bank-notes  are  :  and  whoever  confiders  the  hazard,  the  ex- 
pcnie,  and  trouble,  in  fending  large  fums  of  gold  and  filver  to  and  from  diftant 
places,  muii:  aUb  regard  this  as  a  very  important  advantage.  Bcfides  which,  another 
benefit  attends  them  ;  for  if  they  are  deltroyed  by  time,  or  other  accident,  the  bank 
will,  on  oath  being  made  of  fuch  an  accident,  and  fecurity  being  given,  pay  the 
money  to  the  perfon  who  was  in  poffeffion  of  them. 

Bank  notes  diiler  from  all  kinds  of  ftock  in  thefe  three  particulars  :  i.  They  are 
always  of  the  fame  value  ;  2.  They  are  paid  off  without  being  transferred  ;  and 
3.  They  bear  no  intereft  ;  whWe  flocks  are  a  fhare  in  a  company's  funds,  bought 
without  any  condition  of  having  the  principal  returned. 

By  the  v/ord  stock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular  fum  of  money  contributed 
to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  fund  to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by 
means  of  which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  received  a  Ihare  in 
the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proportion  to  the  money  advanced.  But  this  term  ha> 
been  extended  farther,  to  lignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  go- 
vernment, on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  intereft  till  the  money  is  repaid. 
The  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and  the  public  companie?,  is  efleemed  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  any  private  perfon,  becaufe  ftock  is  negociable,  and  may  always 
be  readily  transferred,  as  the  intereft  is  always  punvftually  paid  when  due. 

Every  fund  being  raifed  for  a  particular  purpole,  and  limited  by  parliament  to 
a  certain  fum,  it  follows,  that  when  tlie  fund  is  completed,  no  more  ftock  can  be 
bought  ;  though  fliares,  already  purchafed,  may  be  transferred  from  one  perlbn  to 
another.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great  difproportion  between  the 
original  value  of  the  fliares,  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred  ;  for  if 
there  ai-^  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling,  will 
not  part  with  his  fhare  without  a  confiderable  profit  to  himfelf  j   and  on  the  con- 
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tiaiy,  if  many  arc  tiirpofcd  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to  Iniy,  the  value  of  fucli  fliares 
■will  naturally  fall  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  of  tholc  vviio  want  to  turn  their 
ftock  into  Ipecie. 

Thclc  oblervations  were  ncceflary  to  give  our  readers  fomc  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  unjufHfiable  and  difhoneft  pracJticc,  called  flock-jolbin^^  the  myflcry  of  which 
confiils  in  nothing  more  than  this  :  the  pcrfoiis  concerned  in  that  praiftice,  who  are 
denominated  Itock-jobbers,  make  contravSts  to  buy  or  fell,  at  a  certain  diflant  time, 
a  certain  quantity  of  fomc  particular  ftock  ;  againfl:  which  time,  they  endeavour, 
according  as  their  contradt  is,  either  to  raifc  or  lower  fuch  flock,  by  Ipreading  ru- 
mours and  fictitious  ftories,  in  order  to  induce  people  either  to  fell  out  in  a  hurry, 
and  confequently  cheap,  if  they  arc  to  deliver  ilock  j  or  to  become  unwilling  to 
fell  it,  and  confequently  make  it  dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive  flock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contrails,  are  not  in  general  poflefTed  of  any  real 
flock  ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  that  they  arc  to  receive  or  deliver  the  quantity 
they  have  contrafted  for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  fum  of  money  as  makes  tlie  difler- 
ence  between  the  price  which  the  Itock  was  at  when  they  made  the  contract,  and 
the  price  that  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contravH:  is  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  perfons  not  worth  lool.  to  make  contracts  for  the  buying  or  felling 
100, cool,  flock.  In  the  language  of  Exchange-Alley,  the  buyer  in  this  cafe  is  called 
the  bull,  and  the  feller  the  bear  ;  one  is  for  raifing  or  toifing  up,  and  the  otlicr 
for  lowering  or  trampling  upon  the  flock. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  fet  of  men,  who,  though  of  a  higher  rank,  may 
properly  come  under  the  fame  denomination.  Thefe  are  the  great  monied  men,  who 
are  dealers  in  flock,  and  contraftors  with  the  government,  whenever  any  new  loan 
is  to  be  made.  Tliefe,  indeed,  are  not  fivTtitious,  but  real  buyers  and  fellers  of  flock  ; 
but  by  raifing  falfe  hopes,  or  creating  groundlefs  fears,  pretending  to  bny  or  fell 
large  quantities  of  flock  on  a  fudden,  ufing  the  former  fet  of  men  as  their  indru- 
ments,  and  by  other  like  pra^Slices,  they  are  able  to  raife  or  lower  the  frocks  at 
pleaf^ure. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  flock  above  another,  on  account  of  its  being 
more  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  or  any  thing  that  will  really  or  only  in  imagi- 
nation affedl  the  credit  of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  government  by  which 
that  credit  is  fecured,  mufl  naturally  have  a  confiderable  efFedl  on  the  flocks.  Thus, 
with  refpedl  to  the  interefl  of  the  proprietors,  a  fhare  in  the  flock  of  a  trading 
company  which  produces  5I.  or  61.  percent  per  ann.  rnuft  be  more  valuable  than 
an  annuity,  with  government  fecurity,  that  produces  no  more  than  3I.  or  4I.  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  and  confequently  the  flock  mufl  fell  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
annuity.  But  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  a  fhare  in  the  flock  of  a  trading  company 
producing  5I.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  ann.  will  not  fell  fo  high  as  a  government  annuity 
producing  the  fame  fum,  becaufe  the  fecurity  of  the  company  is  not  regarded  as 
equal  to  that  of  government  ;  and  the  continuance  of  their  paying  fo  much  per 
annum,  is  more  precarious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  profits  of  theii- trade. 

As  the  flocks  of  tiie  Eafl  India,  the  bank,  and  the  South  Sea  companies,  are 
diftinguiflied  by  different  denominations,  and  are  of  a  very  different  nature,  we 
fliall  give  a  fliort  hiflory  of  each  of  them,  together  with  an  account  of  the  differ- 
ent flpcks  that  each  is  poffeffed  of,  beginning  with  the  Eafl  India  company  as  the 
firfl  eflablhhed. 

East  India  company.]  Of  the  above  the  Eafl  India  company  is  the  principal. 
The  firil  idea  of  it  was  formed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  ;  but  it  has  fince  under- 
gone great  alterations.  Its  fhares,  or  fubfcriptions,  were  originally  only  50I.  fler- 
ling  ;  and  its  capital  only  369,8911.  but  the  diredlors  having  a  confiderable  dividend 
to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by  which  the  fhares 
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were  doubled  ;  and,  confequently,  each  became  of  lool.  value,  and  the  capital, 
739,7821. — to  which  capital,  963,6391.  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year  1685, 
i3eing  added,  the  whole  Itock  amouuts  to  1,703,4211.  The  partiality  which  the  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  for  his  favourite  African  trade,  the  lofTes 
which  the  company  fuitained  in  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  revolutions  which 
had  happened  in  the  aifairs  of  Indoftan,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  public  to  fupport 
it  ;  fo  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  France,  it 
was  in  a  very  indiiferent  fituation.  This  was  in  a  great  mealure  owing  to  its  having 
no  parliamentary  fancftion,  whereby  its  flock  often  fold  for  one  half  lefs  than  it  was 
really  worth  ;  and  it  was  reiblved  that  a  new  company  {ho aid  be  erefted,  under  the 
authority  of  parliament. 

This  propofal  proved  a  matter  of  difficulty  ;  but  at  laft,  after  many  parliamen- 
tary enquiries,  the  new  fubfcription  prevailed  ;  and  the  fubfcribers,  upon  advanc- 
ing two  millions  to  the  public,  at  8  per  cent,  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  in  their 
favour.  The  old  company,  however,  retained  a  great  interefl  both  in  the  parliament 
and  nation  ;  and  the  two  were  united,  in  the  year  1702.  In  1708,  the  yearly  fund 
of  8  per  cent,  for  two  millions,  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of  i  ,200, cool, 
to  the  public,  without  any  additional  interefl  ;  for  which  confideration  the  company 
obtained  a  prolongation  of  its  exclufive  privileges  ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted 
to  them,  underthe  title  of  "  the  united  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft 
Indies."  A  farther  fum  being  lent  by  the  company  in  1730,  their  privileges  were 
extended  for  thirty-three  years,  and  the  interefl  of  their  capital,  which  then  amount- 
ed to  3,190,000!.  was  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  and  called  the  India  3  per  cent, 
annuities. 

Thofe  annuities  are  different  from  the  trading  flock  of  the  company,  the  proprie- 
tors of  which,  inflead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity,  have,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent fliares,  a  dividend  of  tlie  profits  arifing  from  the  company's  trade  ;  and  that 
dividend  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  company,  either  real, 
or,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  pretended.  A  proprietor  of  flock  to  the  amount  of 
loool.  whether  man  or  woman,  native  or  foreigner,  is  eligible  as  a  manager, 
and  has  a  vote  in  the  general  council.  Two  thoufand  pounds  are  the  qualification 
for  a  director  :  the  direftors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  (including  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman)  who  may  be  re-elected  in  turn,  fix  a  year,  for  four  years  fuc- 
celfively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  200I.  a  year,  and  each  of  the  direftors  i^ol. 
The  meetings  of  the  court  of  direftors  are  to  be  held  at  leafl  once  a  week  j  but  are 
commonly  held  oftener,  being  fummonedas  occafion  requires. 

The  amazing  territorial  acquifitions  of  this  company,  computed  to  be  282,000 
fquare  miles,  and  containing,  as  has  been  reported,  30,000,000  of  people,  have 
produced  a  proportionable  increafe  of  trade*  :  and  this,  joined  to  the  difTenfions 
among  its  managers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  of  late  greatly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  legiflature.  A  reflriftion  has  occafionally  been  laid  on  their  dividends 
for  a  certain  time.  From  a  report  of  the  committee,  in  1773,  appointed  by  pai-lia- 
ment  on  India  affairs,  it  appears  that  the  India  company,  from  the  year  1708  to 
1756,  for  the  fpace  of  forty-feven  years  andahalf,  divided  the  fum  of  12,000,000!. 
or  above  280,000!.  per  annum,  which,  on  a  capital  of  3,190,000!.  amounted  to 
above  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  that  at  the  lall  mentioned  period  it  appeared, 
that,  befides  the  above  dividend,  the  capital  flock  of  the  company  had  been  increafed 
1805O00I.  Confiderable  alterations   were   made   in  the   affairs  and  conflitution  cf. 

•  According  to  lifts  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  company  employed  110  fliips,  and 
8170  men. 

Between  India  and  Europe,  in  carrying  cargoes  to  and  from         — —         70  Ships  and   71 30  men, 

6  Packets     —     520 
In  the  country  trade  to  and  from  China  —  —      '  34  Grabs  —     720 
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the  Eaft  India  company  by  an  aft  paflcd    1773,  intltled,  «' An  ad  for  eftihlifhing 
certain  rules  and  orders,  for  the   future   management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ead:  India 
company,  as  well  in  India  as  in    Europe."  It  was  thereby  enabled,  that   the  court 
ofdiredorsfhoiild,  in  future,  be  eleded  for  four   years:   fix  members  annually; 
but  none  to  hold  their  feats  longer  than  four  years.       That    no  per'Ton  fliould   vote 
at  the   election  of  the  directors,   who  had   not    poflefTed   his  flock    twelvemonths. 
That  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta  fhould  in    future  be  confir.ed  to  fmall  mercantile 
caufes,  to  which  only  its  jurifdiction  extended  before  the  territorial  acquifitions.    That 
in  lieu  of  this  court,  thus  taken  away,  a  new  one  fhouli  be  eftablifhed,  confifling  of  a 
chief  juftice  and  three  puifnejudges  and  that  thefe  judges  fhould  he  appointed  by  the 
crown.   That  a  fuperiority  fhould  be  given  to  the  prefi  Jency  of  Bengal  over  tht  other 
prtfidencics  in  India.      That  the   right   of  nominating  the    governor  and  council  of 
Bengal  fhoud  be  vefted  in  the   crown.     The  falaries  of  the  judges  v/erealfo  fixed  at 
8000I.  to  the  chief  juftice,  and    6000I.  a  year  to  each  of  the   other   three.       The  ap- 
pointments of  the  governor-general   and   council  were  fixed,  the   firfl  at   25,000!.* 
and  the  four  others  at  10,000.  each  annually.     This  was   certainly  a  very  extraor- 
dinary act,  and  an  immenfe  power  and  influence  were  thereby  added   to  the   crown. 
But  no  proportional  benefit  has  hitherto  refulted  to  the  com;:any  :  on  the   contrary, 
the  new  eftablifhed  court  of  juftice  has  paid  fo  little  attention  to  the   manners   of  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  and  to  the  ufages  of  that  country,  as  to  occafion  the  mol  alarm- 
ing difcontents  among  the  natives,  and  great   dilTatisfaction   even   an^or.g  the  com- 
pany's own  fervants. 

In  the  month  of  November,  i  7S3,  Mn  Fox,  then  fecretary  of  flare,  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  for  new  regulating  the  company,  under  the  fuppofui.n  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  directors,  and  the  infolvent  flate  of  the  company  at  that  time. 
The  intetitionof  the  hill  was,  to  vefl  the  whole  powers  of  the  Eaft  India  company 
in  feven  dire^ors^  who{e  mmQS  v^cre-  fpecified  by  the  fecretary  offtate,  and  adopted 
by  the  houfe  of  commons.  They  were  to  hold  their  ofHces  during  four  years,  re- 
movable, like  the  twelve  judges,  by  an  addrefs  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  and 
rot  bv  any  other  power  :  and  nine  gentlemen,  propofed  and  adopted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, were  to  afliil  them  in  managing  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  company.  It  is  un- 
neceflary  to  enter  intoadeta.il  of  the  contents  of  this  bill,  which  v.-as  rejected  in  the 
houfeof  peers  through  royal  influence,  the  king  having  written  a  card,  which  wss 
hand.d  to  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  flating  that  no  lord  who  voted  for  the  bill 
fhould  be  regarded  as  his  friend. 

A  new  bill  pafTed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fertions,  17S4.,  by  which  three  innovations 
were  intended,  Firfl,  the  eflablilhir.g  a  power  of  control  in  England,  by  which  the 
executive  government  in  India  was  to  be  connected  with  that  over  the  refl  of  the 
empire.  Secondly,  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  company's  fervants  in  India, 
in  ordsr  to  remedy  the  evils  that  have  prevailed  there.  Thirdly,  the  provicing  for 
the  puniihi-nent  of  tho(e  perfons,  who  fhail  continue  in  the  practice  ofcrimes  which 
have  brought  difgrace  upon  the  country. 

Notwithftanding  the  regulations  of  this  bill,  it  has  been  fufpected  that  they  will 
produce  no  very  material  effect,  unlefs  vigorous  meafures  be  taken  to  enforce  them, 
and  of  this  there  can  hardly  be  a  poffibillty  ;  as  the  machine  is  too  immenfe  to  bs  pro- 
perly managed  by  any  minifler. 

We  have  been  informed  by  a  certain  orator  in  parliament,  that  Indta  is  the 
brightefi  jewel  in  the  Briti/Jj  croivn.  We  fhall  take  the  freedom  to  illuflrate  this  me- 
taphor by  a  few  extracts  from  an  author  of  the  firfl  rank  for  good  fenfe,  elo- 
quence, and  authenticity.  We  refer  to  the  hiflory  of  ladoftan  by  colonel  Alexan- 
der Dow,  a  gentleman  of  North  Britain,  who  died  in  the  fervice  of  the  company. 

"  The  civil  wars,"  fays  he,  "  to  which  a  violent  defire  of  creating  nabobs  gave 
rife,  were  attended  with  tragical  events.     Bengal  was  depopulated  by  every  fpecies 

Vol..  I.  .  3  F 
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of  public  diftrefs.  In  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  half  the  great  chies  of  an  oputent  king- 
dom were  rendi-red  defolate  •,  the  moft  fertile  fields  in  the  world  laid  svafte  •,  and  five 
MILLIONS  of  harm lefs  people  were  either  expelled  or  deftroyed.  Want  of  forefight 
became  more  fata!  than  innate  barbarifm  -,  and  men  found  themfelves  wading  through 
blood  and  ruin,  when  their  only  object  was  fpoil."  Vol.  MI.  p.  70. 

*' No  collector  (  of  revenue  )  nor  even  his  principal  ftrvant,  travels  over  any 
part  of  his  diftrict,  without  impofing  upon  the  village  in  which  he  choofes  to  reft, 
a  tax  of  rice,  fowl,  kid,  fruits,  and  every  other  luxury  of  the  table  for  himfelf  and 
his  dependents.  He  alfo  levies  fines  at  pleafure,  for  frivolous  pretences,  and  under 
various  and  often  faife  pretexts.  The  crime  confifts  in  the  ability  of  the  perfon  to 
pay  the  fine  ;  and  nothing  but  excefs  of  n:iifery  and  poverty  is  fafe  from  the  griping 
hand  of  avarice."  Ibid.  p.  ^(^. 

"  The  total  fufpenfion  of  all  juflice  among  the  natives  of  Bengal  was  another  caufe 
of  national  decay.  Men  who  retained  feme  property,  in  fpite  of  the  violence  of  the 
times,  inftcad  of  being  protected  by  Britifh  law,  found  that  they  had  not  even  the  juf- 
tlce  of  a  defpot  to  depend  upon  when  they  were  wronged.  The  officers  of  the  nabob, 
as  they  were  called,  committed  every  fpsci.es  of  violence,  under  pretence  of  the  orders 
of  the  company.  When  any  perfon  complained  to  the  governor  and  council,  he  was 
referred  back  to  the fe  very  men  of  whom  he  had  complained.  The  heavy  crime 
of  having  appealed  to  Britifh  juflice,  was  throv\n  in  his  face,  by  cpprefTors  who 
were  at  once  judge  and  party-,  and  ruin  and  corporal  punifliment  were  added  to 
his  other  wrongs.  The  fpirit  v/hich  aiTerts  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  was  cal- 
led infolence,  till  it  was  totally  broken  by  opprefhon  ;  and  men  were  even  cautious 
inventing  their  complaints  in  fecret  •,  f^^aring  that  the  very  walls  of  their  private 
apartments  had  ears."  Ibid,  p,  107, 

The  fame  author  having  propofed  a  plan  for  reftoring  the  profperity  of  Bengal, 
^add&— "  Provificns  wquld  fall  to  a  third  part  of  the  prefent  price  •,  the  country 
would  affume  a  new  face,  and  the  people  wear  the  afp.dt  of  j^jy.  Immenfe  tracts 
of  rich  land,  which  now,  with  their  v/oods,  conceal  the  ruins  of  great  cities,  v.'ould 
AGAIN  BE  CULTIVATED  ;  and  uew  proviuccs  arife  out  of  thofe  marlhy  iflands,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  are,  at  prefent,  the  wild  haunts  of  tiie  rhinoceros 
and  the  tiger."  Ibid.  p.  126.  Thefe  iflinds  were  formerly  full  of  people.  The 
precedii'g  fpecimens  will  aflifl  the  reader  in  forming  a  moral  and  politicai  eftimate 
as  to  "•'  the  brighteft  jewel  in  the  Britifh  crown." 

Bank,  of  Ilngland,]  The  compan.y  of  the  bank  was  incorporated  by  parlia- 
ment, in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  ki.ig  William  and  queen  iVlary,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ■,  in  confideration  of  the  loan 
of  i,200,oool  granted  to  the  government  •,  for  which  the  fubfcribers  received  al- 
rnofl  S  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the  company  are  not  to  borrow  under  their 
common  feal,  unlefs  by  aiil  of  parliament  ;  they  are  not  to  trade,  nor  fufFer  any 
perfon  in  truft  for  them  to  trade,  in  any  goods  or  merchandize  ;  but  they  may  deal 
in  bills  of  exchange,  in  baying  or  felling  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  (ilver 
coin,  Sfc. 

By  an  a6l  of  parliament,  pafTed  in  the  8th  and  9th  year  of  Will.  III.  they  were 
emj-'A\ered  to  enlarge  iheir  capital  flock  to  2,201,171!.  los.  It  was  then  alfo  enact- 
ed that  the  bank  Itock  fhould  be  a  perfonal,  and  not  a  real  efl:ate  •,  that  no  con- 
trail cither  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  bank  ftock,  fhould  be  good 
in  law,  urlefs  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  bank  within  feven  days,  and  the  ftock 
transferred  in  fourteen  days,  and  that  it  fhould  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the  bank,  or  any  bank  note,  or  to  alter  or  erafe 
fuch  notes. 

By  another  a(5l,  pafTed  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  the  company  were  empowered 
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to  augment  thelf  capital  to  4,402,343!.   and  they  then  advanced   400,000!.    niore  to 
the  government  •,   and  in    1714  they  advanced  another  loan  of  i.roc,ccol. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the  intcreft  of  their  capital  ftoclc 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  when  the  b:ink  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  excl'equer 
bills  as  amounted  to  2,coo,oool.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of  ico,ccol.  and  it  was 
declareo  lawful  tir  thebmkto  call  from  their  members,  in  proportion  to  their 
interells  in  their  capital  ftock,  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a  gcneril  court  ftiould  be 
found  neccfTary.  Ifanyniembcr  fliould  neg'e<ft  to  pay  his  /hare  of  the  monies  fo 
called  for,  at  the  time  appointed  by  notice  in  the  London  grzctte,  and  fixed  upon 
the  royal  exchange,  it  fhouldbe  lawful  for  the  bark,  net  only  to  ftop  the  dividend 
of  fuch  member,  and  to  apply  it  towards  payment  of  the  money  in  qucftion  ;  but 
alfo  to  (lop  the  transfers  of  the  fhare  of  fuch  defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with  the 
interefb  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  money  lo  cmitrcd  to  be  psid  :  ad  if 
the  principal  andinrcreft  Hiould  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  bank  fhould  then  have 
power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  ft ock  belonging  to  the  defaulter,  is  would  fatisfy  the 
fai:ie. 

After  this,  the  bank  reduced  the  interelt  of  the  2,oco,eool.  lent  to  the  govern- 
ment, from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed  feveral  other  annuities,  which  were  af- 
terwards redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the  national  debt  due  to  the  bank  re- 
duced to  1,600,000.  But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  tofupply  the  government 
with  i,6oo,oool.  at  three  per  cent,  which  is  now  called  the  3  per  cent,  annui- 
ties ■,  fo  that  the  government  was  indebted  to  the  cojipany,  3,^00,0001.  the  one 
half  carrying  4,  and  the  other    3  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of  986,800!.  due  to  them  in 
the  exchequer  bills  unfatlsfied,  on  the  duties  of  licences  to  (ell  fpiritous  liquors  by 
retail,  fhould  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  39,472!. 
the  intereft  of  that  fum  at  four  per  cent.  The  company  alfo  agreed  to  advance 
the  farther  fum  of  i,ooo,oo;l,  at  four  per  cent,  into  tne  exchequer,  for  exche- 
quer bills  ifi'ued  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arifing  from  the  malt  and  land-tax  ; 
in  confideratioa  of  which,  the  company  were  enabled  to  augment  thrir  capital  v/ith 
980,8001.  the  intcreft  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities,  was  reduced 
to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  December,  1757,  aad  from  that  time 
to  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

In  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid  exchequer  bills,  they  eftablillicd 
what  is  now  called  bank  circulation  :  the  nature  of  which  not  being  well  underftocd, 
we  Ihill  take  the  liberty  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  its  explanation  than  we 
have  been  with  regard  to  the  other  ftocks. 

The  compmy  of  the  bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cafh  fufficient  to  anf.ver  not  only 
the  common,  but  alfo  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them  ; 
and  whnt  ever  monev  they  have  by  them,  over  and  above  the  fum  fuppofed  necef- 
fary  for  thefe  purpofes,  they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade  of  the  com- 
pany •,  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  gold  and  filver, 
and  in  government  fccurities,  &c.  But  when  the  bank  entered  into  the  above  men- 
tioned contraft,  as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  than  what 
they  deemed  necefTary  to  anfwcr  their  ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands,  they 
could  not  conveniently  take  out  of  their  current  cafn  fo  large  a  fum  as  a  milllion, 
with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh  the  government,  without  cither  lefTening 
the  fum  emnloyed  in  difcounting,  buying  gold  and  filver,  &c.  (which  would  have 
been  very  difadvantag;eous  lo  them"),  or  inventing  fome  method  tnat  fhould  anf.ver 
all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the  million*  in  cafh.  The  method  which  they  chcfe,  and 
which  fully  anfwers  their  end,  was  as  follows  : 

They  opened  a  fubfcription,  which  they  renew  annually,  for  a  million  of  money, 
ths  fubfcribers  advance  10  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a  contradto  pay  the  remainder; 
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or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  bank   (hall  call   upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of 

forfeiting  the  lo  per  cent,  fo  advanced  •,  in    confideration   of  which,  the  bank  pays 

thefubfcribers  4  per  cent,  interefl  for  the  money  paid  in,  and   one  fourth  per  cent. 

for  the  Vv'hole  fum  they  agree    to  furnifh  ;  and  in    cafe  a  call  ihould    be  made  upon 

them  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  bank  farther  agrees  to  pay  them  at  the 

rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  fuch  fum,  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under 

an  obligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the   year.     By   this    means  the  bank  obtains  all  the 

purpofes  of  keeping  a  million  of  money  by  them  •,  and    though  tlie  fubfcribers,  if  no 

call  is  made  upon  them  (which  is  in  general  the  cafe  j,  receive  f.x  and  a  half  per  cent. 

for  the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  company   gains  the  fum  of  23,500.  per  annum 

by  the  contrad  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  flatement  : 

The  bank  receives  from  the  government,    for  the   advance  of  a"!  /. 

•11-  °  1         £•  30,coo 

million,  —  — •  —  —         —  j;^o«^ 

The  bank  pays  to  the   fubfcribers  who  advance  10O5OO0I  anden-l  ^ 

gage  to  pay  (when  called  for)  90O5OO0I.  more  —  J  '^    • 

The  clear  gain  to  the  bank,  therefore,  is  *—  —  23.500 

This  holds,  provided  the  company  fbould  make  no  call  on  thefubfcribers,  v/hich 
they  will  be  very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe  it  would  not  only  lefl'en  their  profit,  but 
affed  the  public  credit  in  general. 

The  company  of  the  bank  are  allowed  by  government  very  confiderable  fums  an- 
nually for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office.  They  make  divi- 
dends of  the  profits  half-yearly,  of  which  notice  is  publicly  given  •,  when  thofe  vvho 
have  occafion  for  their  money,  may  readily  receive  it  :  but  private  perfons,  if  they 
judge  convenient,  are  permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and  have  their  intereft  ad- 
ded to  the  principal*. 

This  ccmpany  is  under  thedirefltlon  of  a  governor,  deputy-  governor,  and  twen- 
ty- four  directors,  who  are  annually  elefled  by  the  general  court,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  Eaft  India  company.  Thirteen,  or  more,  compofe  a  court  of  diredlors  for 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

South  Sea  COMPANY.]  During  the  long  war  with  France,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  the  payment  of  the  failors  of  the  royal  navy  being  negiedled,  they  received 
tickets  inftead  of  money,  and  were  frequently  obliged,  by  their  neceffi ties,  to  fell 
thefe  tickets  to  avaricious  men  at  a  difcount  of  40I.  and  fometimes  50I.  per  cent.  By 
this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  the  nation,  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and 
which  amounted  to  9.471,3211,  fell  into  thehands  of  thefe  ufurers.  On  which  Mr.. 
Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propo- 
fedafcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencie.<-?,  61.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  to  incorporate  them  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South 
Sea-,  and  they  were  iikewife  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts  of 
America  and  for  encouraging  the  iiiliery,  &c." 

Though  this  company  feemed  formed  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  the  miniflry  never 
thought  ferioufly,  during  the  ccurfe  of  the  war,  of  making  any  fettlement  on  the 
coaft  of  South  America,  which  was  what  had  flattered  the  cxpedlations  of  the  peo- 
ple •,  nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into  execution,  or  any  trade  ever  undertaken 
by  this  company,  except  the  Afliento,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  L'trecht,  for 
furnifhing  the  Spaniards  with  negroes  -,  of  which  this  company  was  deprived, 
upon  receiving  ioo,oool.  in  lieu  of  all  claims  upon  Spain,  by  a  convention  between 
the  courts  of  Britain  and  Spain,   foon  after  the  treaty   of  Aix  la    Chapelle,  in   1748, 

*  The  bank  company  is  fuppofed  to  have  twelve  millions  of  circulaling  paper. 
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Some  other  funis  were  lent  to  the  government,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  at  6 
percent.  In  the  third  of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent,  and  the  company  advanced  two  millions  more  to  the  government  at  the  fame 
interelL  By  the  Itatiite  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared,  that  they  might 
redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  national  debts  ;  in  confukration  of  which,  the 
company  were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according  to  the  fums  they 
fliould  difcharge  :  and  for  enabling  them  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchafing  annuities, 
exchanging  for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trade,  Ice.  they 
might,  by  fuch  means  as  they  fhould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a 
general  court  ot  the  company  (hould  be  judged  neceflary.  The  company  were  alfo 
empowered  to  raife  money  on  the  contrafts,  bonds,  or  obligations,  under  their 
common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  (lock.  But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy- 
governor,  or  other  members  of  the  company,  fhould  purchafe  lands  or  revenues  of 
the  crown  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation 
on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a  credit  ot  loan 
was  granted  by  parliament,  fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company, 
fliouId  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Seafcheme',  tranfafted  in  the  year  1720,  was  executed  upon  the 
lafl  mentioned  ftatute.     The  company  had  at  firfl  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs,  and  the 
value  of  their  flock,  for  the  firfl  five  years,  had  rifen  fafler  than  that  of  any  other 
company  ;  and  his  majefly,  after  purchafmg  io,oool.  flock,  had  condefcended  to  be 
their  governor.    Things  were  in  this  fituation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above 
ftatute,  the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projefted.     The  pretence  was,  to  raife  a  fund  for 
carrying  on  a  trade  to   the  South  Sea,    and  purchafing  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the 
other  companies  :   and  propofals  were  printed  and  diflributed,  fhowing  the  advan- 
tages of  this  defign.  I'he  funi  neceffary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits 
that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  fliares,  or  fubfcrip- 
tions,  to  be  purchafed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.     And  the  better 
to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends  ;  and 
aSually  declared,  that  every  lool.  original  flock  would  yield  501.  per  annum  : 
which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their  ilock,  that  a  fhare  of  tool,  was  fold  for  up- 
wards of  800I.    This  was  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  before  the  end  of  September 
it  fell  to  150I.  by  which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diHrefs  was  oc- 
cafioned, as  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.       But  the  confequences  of  this  infamous 
fcheme  are  too  well  known  ;  mofl  of  the  direftors  werefeverely  fined,  to  the  lofs  of 
nearly  all  their  property  ;  fome  of  them  had  no  hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a 
farthing  by  it;  but  it  was  agreed,  that  they  ought  to  have  opoofed  and  prevented  it. 
By  a  flatute  of  the  6th  of  George  II.  it  was  enabled,  that  from  and  after  the  24th 
of  June,  1733,  the  capital  flock  of  this  company,  which  amounted  to  14,651.203!. 
8s.  id.  and  the  fliares  of  the  refpeftive  proprietors,  fliould  be  divided  into  four 
equal  parts  ;  three-fourths  of  which  fhould  be  converted  into  a  joint  flock,  attended 
with  annuities,  after  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  parliament,   and 
Ihould  be  called  the  New  South  Sea  annuities  ;  and  the  other  fourth  part  fhould  re- 
main in  the  company  as  a  trading  capital  ftock,  attended  with  the  refidue  of  the 
annuities  or  funds  payable  at  the  exchequer  to  the  company  for  their  whole  capital, 
till  redemption,  and  attended  with  the  fame  fums  allowed  for  the  charge  of  manage- 
ment with  all  efiefts,  profits  of  trade,  debts,  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging 
to  the  South  Sea  company.     That  the  accountant  of  the  company  fhould,  twice 
every  year,  at  Chrillmas  and  Midfummer,  or  within  one  month  after,  flate  an 
account  of  the  company's  affairs,  which  fhould  be  laid  before  the  next  general 
court,  in  order  to  their  declaring  a  dividend  :  and  all  dividends  fhould  be  made 
cut  of  the  clear  profits,  and  fhould  not  exceed  what  the  company  might  reafona- 
Vol.  I.  3  G 
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biy  divide  without  incurring  any  farther  debt ;  provided  that  the  company  fhould 
not  at  any  time  divide  more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  their  debts  were 
difcharged  ;  and  the  South  Sea  company,  and  their  trading  ftock,  fhould,  exclu- 
fively  from  the  new  joint  ftock  of  annuities,  be  liable  to  all  the  debts  and  incum- 
brances of  the  company ;  and  that  the  company  (hould  caufe  to  be  kept  within  the 
city  of  London,  an  office  and  books,  in  which  all  transfers  of  the  new  annuities 
fhould  be  entered,  and  figned  by  the  party  making  fuch  transfer,  or  his  attorney  ; 
and  the  perfon  to  whom  fuch  transfer  fhould  be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fhould  un- 
derwrite his  acceptance ;  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the  annuities  fhould 
be  good  in  law. 

This  company  is  under  the  dire£lion  of  a  governor,  fub-governor,  deputy-go- 
vernor, and  twenty-one  diredors ;  but  no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  the 
king  excepted,  unlefs  fuch  governor  has,  in  his  own  name  and  right,  5000I.  in  the 
trading  ftock  ;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  4000I.  the  deputy-governor  3000I.  and 
a  direfior  2000I.  in  the  fame  ftock.  In  every  general  court,  every  member  having 
in  his  own  name  and  right  500I.  in  trading  ftock,  has  one  vote  j  if  2000I.  two 
votes ;   3000I.  three  votes,  and  if  5000I.  four  votes. 

The  Eaft  India  company,  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  South  Sea  company,  are 
the  only  incorporated  bodies  to  which  the  government  fs  indebted,  except  the 
miUion  bank,  whofe  capital  is  only  one  million,  conftituted  to  purchafe  the  rever- 
fion  of  the  long  exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government  was  lately  reduced  to  3 
per  cent,  excepting  the  annuities  for  the  year  1758,  the  life  annuities,  and  the  ex- 
chequer orders  :  but  the  South  Sea  company  ftill  continues  to  divide  4  per  cent,  on 
their  prefent  capital  ftock  ;  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  profits  that  they 
make  on  the  fums  allowed  to  them  for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office,  and  from  the  intereft  of  annuities  which  are  not  claimed  by  the  proprietors. 
By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much  the  credit  and  the  in- 
tereft of  Britain  depend  on  the  fupport  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  more  par-, 
'  ticulars  will  be  given  under  the  article  revenues.  "While  the  annuities  are  regular- 
ly paid,  and  the  principal  infured  by  both  prince  and  people,  foreigners  will  freely 
lend  their  property. 

Constitution  and  laws.]  In  all  ftates  there  is  afupreme  power  to  which  the 
right  of  legillation  belongs,  and  which,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  Britifh  kingdoms, 
is  vefted  in  the  king,  lords,  and  com,mons. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  vefted  in  a  fingler 
perfon,  king  or  queen  ;  for  it  is  indifferent  to  which  sex  the  crown  descends :  the   ' 
perfon  entitled  to  it  is  immediately  entrufted  with  all  the  enfigns,  rights,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  fovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  m.axim  upon  which  the  right  of  fuccelTion  to  the  throne 
qf  thofe  kingdoms  depends,  is :  "  that  the  crown,  by  common  law  and  constituti- 
onal cuftom,  is  hereditary  j  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  that  the 
right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  aft  of  parUa-.' 
ment  :  under  which  limitations  the  crown  l^ill  continues  hereditary." 

After  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  convention  of  eftates  or  reprefentative  body 
of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the  mifconduft  of  James  11.  amounted  to  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant.  In  confequence  of 
this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the 
next  proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
in  the  old  order  of  fucceflion  j  with  a  temporary  exception  of,  or  preference  to  the 
perfon  of  king  William  III. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  proteftant  line  of  king  Charles  I,  (whereby  the 
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throne  might  again  have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  crown  to  the  proteflant  line  of  king  James  I.  viz,  to  the  princefs 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs,  being  proteftants  j  and  from  her  the  heirs  of 
the  crown  now  defcend. 

The  king  of  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  limitations  of  his  power,  poffefles  a 
very  great  degree  of  authority.  His  perfon  is  facred  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which 
declares  it  a  capital  crime  to  confpire  againft  his  life.  Neither  can  he,  in  himfelf 
be  regarded  as  guilty  of  any  crime  ;  for  by  a  very  adulatory  fiction  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  law,  it  has  been  determined,  that  he  can  do  no  wrong.  His  niinilters  alone  are 
refponfible  for  the  infringements  that  may  be  committed  on  the  laws  or  confti- 
tution  of  the  country,  by  themfelves  or  him :  however,  he  is  very  often  a  mere 
cypher,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  enterprifing  ftatefman.  Without  the  confent 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  the  king  cannot  make  any  new  laws,  nor  impofe  any 
new  taxes,  nor  aft  in  oppofition  to  any  of  the  laws;  but  he  can  make  war,  or  peace, 
make  treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce,  levy  armies,  and  fit  out  fleets,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  dominions,  the  attack  of  foreign  enemies,  or  the  fuppreffion  of  do- 
meftic  infurredtions.  He  grants  commifTions  to  his  officers  both  by  fea  and  land 
and  revokes  them  at  pleafure.  He  difpofes  of  all  magazines,  caftles,  &c.  aad, 
what  is  perhapf  the  moft  important  of  all  his  prerogatives,  he  has  not  only  the 
fole  authority  for  citing  parliament  to  affemble,  but  he  appoints  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meeting,  and  can  at  his  will  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  diffolve  them.  This, 
expedient  has  been  often  adopted  with  great  fuccefs,  when  a  parliament  has  begun 
to  make  any  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  viev^s  of  the  crown.  So  that  this  aflembly 
depends,  in  a  very  great  degree,  for  their  political  exiftence,  on  the  nod  of  their 
fovereign.  He  can  refufe  his  affent  to  any  bill,  though  it  has  paffed  through  both 
houfes,  which,  confequently,  by  Inch  a  refufal,  has  no  more  force,  than  if  it  never 
had  been  moved;  but  this  prerogative  has  been  feldom  exercifed  by  the  kings  of 
England,  and  never,  we  believe,  fince  the  reign  of  William  the  third.  When  the 
fpirit  of  refiilance  happens  to  run  high,  it  has  been  thought  fafcr  to  filence  the  dif- 
contented  party,  by  a  timely  adjournment,  or,  as  in  1784,  by  a  diffolution.  Such 
a  flep  has  afibrded  a  miniiler  decifive  advantages.  When  a  parliament  has  become 
unpopular,  their  diiTolution  is  celebrated  as  a  national  deHverance  ;  and,  in  all 
events,,  the  myrmidons  of  the  cabinet  have  time  to  gain  the  ftart  of  their  opponents, 
and  to  enforce  the  merit  of  their  pad  fervices  by  the  fubllantial  logic  of  the  trea- 
fury..  Ihis  contention  of  the  oppofite  powers  has  fometimes  produced  ludicrous 
circumftances.  A  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  hearincr 
that  they  v/ere  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  bolted  their  doors,  and  fufFcred  the. 
ufher  of  the  black  rod  to  rap  at  his  leifure,  till  they  had  finilhed  fome  obnoxious 
refolutions,  which  they  were  employed  in  framing.  The  king  choofes  his  own 
council,  nominates  all  the  great  officers  of  flate,  of  the  royal  houfehold,  and  of  the 
church  of  England.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  of  fac^  ;  for  the  cafe 
has  fometimes  been,  that  he  has  wanted  influence  to  appoint  the  Joweft  officer 
about  the  court.^  This  is  always  the  cafe,  when,  to  borrow  the  ftrong  language  of 
the  prefent  minifter,  "  a  combination  has  been  formed  to  feize  the  government  of 
the  country."  In  Dodington's  dairy,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  lord  Chat- 
ham, lately  publiftied,  an  American  reader  will  find  much  information  on  this 
head.  To  thefe  and  other  publications  of  the  fame  kind,  as  alfo  to  the  debates  in 
parliament,  we  muft  refer  for  additional  particulars. 

The  king  is  the  fountain  of  what  Englifh  lawyers  call  honour  ;  from  him  all 
degrees  of  nobility  and  knighthood  being  derived.  This  privilege  has  alfo  been 
found  a  very  formidable  engine  againft  the  liberty  of  parliament.  When  a  minifter 
can  no  longer  keep  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  dreads  perhaps  the 
vengeance  of  his  fuccefTors,  he  is  fometimes  removed  to  the.  upper  houfe,  and. 
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though  the  privileges  of  an  Engllfh  peer  do  not  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  trial,  yet  his  awaited  llation  almofl:  always  enables  him  to  defpife  it.  This  power 
is  frequently  exercifed  not  only  tofecure  a  favourite  minifter  from  punifhment,  but 
likewife  for  very  oppofite  purpofes.  When  mr.  Pulteney  and  mr.  Pitt  had,  by 
their  exceffive  influence  with  the  people,  become  very  dangerous  antagonifts  to  the 
nieafures  of  the  crown,  they  were  both  feduced  by  peerages  into  a  defertion  of 
their  party;  and,  as  lord  Chefterfield  elegantly  expreffes  it,  "  Oirunk  into  infigni- 
ficance  and  an  earldom."  Dodingtcn,  in  a  fit  of  difcontent,  gave  up  his  office  of 
treafurer  of  the  navy.  George  the  fecond  refufed  to  reftore  him  to  his  (it nation,  or 
indeed  to  grant  him  any  other  favour  ;  but,  alter  a  fervile  negociation  which  lafled 
during  many  years,  the  commoner,  as  he  commanded  five  or  fix  feats  in  the  lower 
houfe  of  parliament,  was  dignified  and  filenced  with  the  title  of  lord  Melcombe. 

When  a  judge  has  di fling uiihed  himfelf  by  a  fucceffion  of  all  kinds  of  fervices 
for  all  kinds  of  adminifirations,  it  is  ufual  to  reward  his  affiduities  by  a  feat  in 
the  houfe  of  peers.  When  queen  Anne  had  a  very  important  bill  to  carry  in  that 
aflembly,  and  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  a  majority,  (he,  or  rather  Harley,  her 
minifter,  created  twelve  peers  at  a  fingle  ftroke.  The  prefent  adminiftration  has 
been  remarkably  prodigal  of  this  fort  of  bounty,  and  the  practice  is  now  known 
in  England  by  the  cant  phrafe  of  making  a  batch  of  peers.  '^ 

The  king  has  a  variety  of  other  prerogatives,  which  feem  at  leaft  fingular  among 

a  people  who  boaft  of  their  freedom  as   fuperior  to  that  of  the  reft  of  mani^ind. 

When  private  perfons  go  to  law,  he  who  lofes  is  often  obliged  to   pay  all  cofts ; 

but  the  king,  in  his  lawfuits,  though  he  lofes,  never  pays  any.  If  a  perfon  becomes 

bankrupt,  and  owes  any  debt  to  the  crown,  that  fum  is  previoufly  taken  from  the 

■whole  of  the  bankrupt's  eifeds,  and  what  afterwards  remains  is  divided  among  the 

creditors.      But  as   they  have  alfo  to  pay  with  their  fellow  fubjefts,  the  common 

fliare  of  the  public  burdens,  this  tax  upon  the  lolfes  of  individuals,  is,  to  the  lad 

degree,  partial,  unjull,  and  opprefiive.  If  the  colleftor  of  the  land-tax  in  a  pa- 

rifh  in  England,  fliould  become  iniolvent,  or  prove  a  knave,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

'   parifti  muft  pay  taxes  a  fecond  time,  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  what  is  due  to 

the  king.     If  any  perfon  has,  in  point  of  propertv,  a  juft  demand  upon  the  king, 

he  muft  petition  him  in  his  court  of  chancery,  where  the  chancellor  will  adminif- 

ter  right  as  a  matter  of  grace  .>  thcvgh  not  upon  covipuljion.     To  add,  by  way  ofapo- 

.  logy,  that  fuch  language  is  only  complimentary  to  the  royal  dignity,  does  not  offer 

an  adequate  atonement  to  infulted  juftice.     In  Germany,  queftions  of  tl->is  kind 

are  fometimes  decided  upon  a  better  principle.     I'he  late  king  of  Pruflia  once 

erefted  a  turnpike,  and  inftituted  a  toll  on  the  high  road  leading  to  Leipfic.  That 

city  commenced  a  law  fuit  againft  him  in  the  court  at  Wetzlar.  The  king  loft  his 

fuit,  the  turnpike  was  removed,  and  the  toll  dropped. 

The  crown  is  at  prefent  making  rapid  ftrides  towards  an  utter  extinction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  the  advantages  of  a  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cales  where  the 
intereft  of  government  is  particularly  concerned.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1793,  Mr. 
Jofeph   Cuthbert,  a  tailor  of  Belfaft,  ftood  in  the  pillory  in  that  town  for  having 
delivered  to  a  foldier  a  paper  containing  fome  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  a 
{landing  army.  Two  years  ago,  this  performance  might  have  been  circulated  with 
fafeiy  in  every  regiment  in  the  fervice.     The  determination  in  this  queftion,  of 
the   following  points,  exhibits  in  a  lively  view  the  nature  6f  the  prefent  political 
proceedings  in  the  Britiflr  kingdoms.     Firft,  a  traverfer  in  cafes  in  which  the  king 
is  a  party,  is  not  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  inditlment.  Second,  the  king  cannot  be 
nonfuited  by  any  defeft  or  imperfeftion  in  an  indiftment.     Third,  the  crown  can 
objeft  to  jurors  abfohitely  ;  a  traverfer  cannot,  without  fhowing  caufe.  Fourth,  the 
crown  has  the  right  to  put  off"  the  trial  without  fliowing  caufe.  The  traverfer  can- 
not without  affidavit  of  caufe. — Any  one  of  thefe  advantages  on  the  fide  of  the 
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crown  would  "be  of  infinite  confeqiiencc  ;  but  when  tlicy  arc  taken  all  together,  it 
is  plain,  that  a  trial  of  this  fort  can  be  nothing  but  a  farce.  'Ilic  governmerit,  v.hcn 
it  choofcs  to  be  at  the  requifite  expenfe  of  chara«Ster  and  decency,  rauft,  upon  thefe 
principles,  obtain  whatever  fentence  it  may  think  proper- 

Of  the  parliament.]  Parliaments,  or  general  councils  in  fome  fliape,  are  of 
as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  government  in  Britain,  and  coeval  with  the  king- 
dom itfelf.  Blackrtone  fays,  "it  is  generally  agreed  that  in  the  main,  the  confti- 
tution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  ftands,  was  marked  out  fo  long  ago  as  the  17th  of 
king  John,  A.  D.  1215,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by  that  prince;  wherein  he 
promifes  to  fummon  all  archbhhops,  bidiops,  abbots,  lords,  and  greater  barons  per- 
Ibnally  ;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief,  under  the  crown,  by  the  flieriffand  bailiffs, 
to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty  days  notice,  to  aflefs  aids  and  fcutages,  when 
necelTary.  And  this  conflitution  hath  fubfifted,  in  favH:,  at  lead  from  the  year  1266, 
49  Henry  III.  there  being  flill  extant  writs  of  that  date  to  fummon  knights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgefTes  to  parliament." 

The  pai'liament  is  aflembled  by  the  king's  writs,  and  its  fitting  mufl  not  be  in- 
termitted above  three  years.  Its  conftituent  parts  are,  the  king  fitting  there  in  his 
royal  political  capacity,  and  the  three  eflates  of  the  realm  ;  the  lords  fpiritual, 
the  lords  temporal  (who  lit,  together  with  the  king,  in  one  houfe) ,  and  the  com- 
mons, who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another.  The  king  and  thefe  three  eftates,  together, 
form  the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is 
faid  to  be  caputs  priiicipium^  et  finis.  For  upon  their  coming  together,  the  king 
meets  them,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  reprefentation  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no 
beginning  of  a  parliament  ;  and  he  alio,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  has  alone  the 
power  of  difTolving  them. 

The  crown  cannot  be^in  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  eflabliflied  law  ; 
but  it  may  approve  or  oifapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggefted  and  confented  to  by 
the  two  houfes.  The  legiflature,  therefore,  cannot  abridge  the  executive  power 
of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  own  confent  ;  fince  the  law 
mufl:  perpetually  ftand  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it. 

The  lords  fpiritual  confift  of  two  archbifhops  and  twenty- four  bilhops.  The  lords 
temporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  in  the  realm,  the  bilhops  not  being  in  ftriifVnefs  held 
to  be  fuch,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament.  Some  of  the  peers  fit  by  defcent,  as 
do  all  ancient  peers  ;  fome  by  creation,  as  do  all  the  new  made  ones  :  and,  fince 
the  union  with  Scotland,  fixteen  peers  by  ele*n:ion,  who  reprefent  the  body  of  the 
Scotch  nobility.  The  nvimber  of  peers  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increafed  at  will 
by  the  powder  of  the  crown. 

The  houfe  of  commons  is  faid  to  be  elefted  by  the  people,  as  their  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliament  ;  but  this  expreffion  mufl  be  underflood  with  fome  limitation. 
Thofe  who  are  poffefTed  of  land-eflates,  though  to  the  value  of  only  40s.  per 
annum,  have  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament  ;  as  have  moft  of  the 
members  of  corporations,  boroughs,  &c.  But  there  are  very  large  trading  towns, 
and  populous  villages,  which  fend  no  members  to  parliament  ;  and  ot  thofe  towns 
which  do  fend  members,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  no  votes.  Many 
thoufand  perfons  of  great  perfonal  property,  have,  therefore,  no  reprefentatives. 
Indeed,  the  inequality  and  defedlivenefs  of  the  reprefentation,  has  been  jnflly 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  imperfetftions  in  the  F.nglifh  conftitution.  The 
extenfion  of  the  duration  of  parliaments  from  three  to  feven  years,  has  alfo  been 
viewed  in  the  fame  light. 

The  number  of  Engl ifh  reprefentatives  is  515,  and  of  Scotch,  45;  in  all  55-8  ; 
and  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one  particular  difliriin:,  when  elected  and 
returned,  ferves  for   the  whole  realm.    For  the  end  of  his  coming  thither  is   not 
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particular,  but  general  ;  not  merely  to  ferve  his  conftituents,  but  alfo  the  com- 
nxonvvealth,  and  to  advife  his  majelty,   as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fummons. 

'I'hele  aj-e  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  parliament,  the  king,  the  lords  Ipiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  commons.  Farts,  of  which  each  is  fo  necefiary,  that  the  conient 
of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law  that  fliould  bind  the  fubjeifi:.  What- 
ever is  cna*5ted  for  law  by  one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the  three,  is  no  fiatutej  and  to  it 
no  regard  is  due,  unlefs  in  what  relates  to  their  own  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdi^tion  of  parliament,  fays  fir  Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranlcen- 
dant  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  caufes  or  perfons,  within 
any  bounds.  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making,  confirming, 
enlarging,  retraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws, 
concerning  matters  of  all  poffible  denominations,  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  civil, 
military,  maritime,  or  criminal.  All  mifchiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and  re- 
medies, that  tranfcend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this 
extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  fuccellion  to  the  crown  ; 
as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  the  eftablifhcd 
religion  of  the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inflances,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  It  can 
change  and  create  afrelh  even  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliaments 
themfelves  ;  as  was  done  by  the  aft  of  union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial 
and  feptennial  eleftions.  But  their  power,  however  great,  was  given  them  in  truft, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  employed  according  to  tlie  rules  of  juftice,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  not,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  marriage 
acl,  the  game  laws,  the  dog  aft,  the  (lioptax,  the  pedlar  tax,  and  a  thoufand  others, 
to  grind  the  face  of  poverty. 

Some  of  tlie  moft  important  privileges  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  are,  pri- 
vilege of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their  domertics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 
As  to  the  firfl,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  bv  the  ilatute  of  i.  W.  <Sc  M.  ft. 
2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  "  that  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and 
debates,  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned 
in  any  coui-t  or  place  out  of  parliament."  And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particu- 
larly demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,'  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at 
the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  So  are  the  other  privileges,  of  perfon, 
fervants,  lands,  and  goods.  This  includes  not  only  privilege  from  illegal  violence, 
but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and  feizures  by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  To  af- 
fault  by  violence  a  member  of  either  houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  con- 
tempt of  parliament,  and  as  fuch  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Neither  can 
any  member  of  either  houfe  be  arrefted  or  taken  into  cuflody,  nor  ferved  with  any 
procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefted  ;  nor  can  any 
entry  be  made  on  his  lands  ;  nor  can  his  goods  be  diftrainedor  feized,  without  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament.* 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities  are  commonly  veiled  in  the  fame  perfon.  Each 
peer  has  a  right,  when  a  vote  palTes  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  enter  his  diffent 
on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  reafons  for  fuch  diffent;  which  is  ufually 
ftyled  his  proteft.  Upon  particular  occafions,  thefe  protefts  have  been  fo  bold  as  to 
give  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  and  have  therefore  been  expunged  from 
the  journals  :   but  this  has  been  thought  a  violent  meafure. 

The  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  flyled  the  grand  inquefl  oT  Bri- 
tain, einpowered  to  enquire  iiito.all  national   grievances.  The  peculiar  laws  and 

♦  This  excniprion  n-oiTi  arrefts  for  Inwfnl  debts,  linqinlhecl  tliis  privile<re  by  net  oF  parliament 
was  always  conruleied  by  the  pnbiic  as  a  griev-  in  1770;  and  members  of  both  iioufcs  may  now 
auce.   The    lords    and    comiuons,    therefore,  re-      be  fued  like  other  ckbLo:  s. 
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cufloms  of  the  houfc  of  commons  relate  principally  to  the  raifing  of  taxes,  and  the 
clc«5tions  of  members  to  fervc  in  parliament.  With  regai'd  to  taxes,  it  is  the  an- 
cient indifputable  privilege  and  the  right  of  tlie  houfc  of  commons,  that  ?11  grants 
of  llibfidies,  or  parliamentary  aids,  do  begin  in  their  hoiifc,  and  be  firft  beftovved 
by  them  ;  -although  their  grants  are  not'erfcL^ual  until  they  have  the  adent  of  the 
oilier  tvi'o  branches  of  the  Icgiilature.  'I'he  general  reafon  given  for  this  exclulivc 
privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is,  that  the  fupplics  are  raifcd  upon  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  tlierefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alone  fhould  have  the  right  of 
taxing  themfelves.  And  lb  reafbnably  jealous  are  the  commons  of  this  pri\il<?ge, 
that  herein  they  will  notfulFerfhe  other  houfe  to  exeit  any  povv^-er  but  that  of  rc- 
jciSting  ;  they  will  not  permit  the  leaft  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made  by  tl>c 
lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money-bill.  Under  this  appellation  are  in- 
clmled  all  bills  by  wliich  money  is  direcled  to  be  railed  ujjon  the  fubject,  for  any 
purpofe,  or  in  any  fliape  whatlbever  ;  either  for  the  exigencies  of  government, 
and  collefted  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  tlie  land-tax  ;  or  for  private  bene- 
fit, and  coUeded  in  any  particular  diftrift,  as  by  turnpikes,  parifti-rates,  and  the 
like. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in  both  houfes.  Ir>  each  houfe  the 
a*Sl  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  :  and  this  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly 
and  publicly  given  ;  to  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief 
fought  by  it  be  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firfl:  neceffary  to  prefer  a  petition,  fetting 
forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be  remedied.  This  petition  muft  be  prefcntcd  by  a 
member,  and,  when  founded  on  fads  that  may  be  in  their  nature  difputed,  is  referred 
to  a  committee  of  members,  who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and  report  on  it  to 
the  houfe  ;  and  then  (or,  otherwife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill.  In  public  mattei'S,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe, 
without  any  petition.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is,  when 
of  a  private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the 
Hate  of  the  fa6ls  alleged,  to  fee  that  all  neceflary  parties  confent,  and  to  i'ettle  all 
points  of  technical  propriety.  This  is  read  a  firft  time,  and,  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, a  fecond  time  ;  and  after  each  reading,  the  I'peaker  explains  to  the  houfe 
the  fubftance  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  queflion,  whether  it  (hall  proceed  any  far- 
ther. The  introduction  of  the  bill  may  be  oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at 
either  of  the  readings  ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  mufl:  be  dropt 
for  that  fetlion. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred  to  a  committee; 
which  is  either  felected  by  the  houfe,  in  buhnefs  of  fmall  importance  ;  or  elfe,  if  the 
bill  is  a  matter  of  great  or  national  confequence,  the  iiouie  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  is  compofed  of 
every  member,  and,  to  form  it,  the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair,  (another  member  be- 
ing appointed  chairman) ,  and  may  fit  and  debate  as  a  private  member.  In  thefe 
committees,  the  bill  is  debated  claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks 
filled  up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  entirely  new-modelled.  After  it  has  gone  throuo-h 
the  committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe,  with  ilich  amendments  as  the 
committee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  reconfider  the  whole  bill  again,  and  the 
queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe 
have  gone  through  the  bill,  it  is  then  ordered  to  be  engroHed,  or  written  in  a 
ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  parchment.  When  this  is  finifhed,  it  is  read  a  third  time, 
and  amendments  are  fometimes  then  made  to  it  ;  and  if  a  new  claufe  be  added,  it 
is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parchment  on  the  bill,  Miiich  is  called  a 
rider.  The  fpeaker  then  again  explains  the  contents  ;  and,  holding  it  up  in  -his 
hands,  puts  the  queflion,  whether  the  bill  fball  pafs.  If  this  be  agreed  to,  the 
title  to  it  is  then  Tettlcd.  After  tiiis,  it  isfeiit  tothe  houie  of  lords  for  their  concur- 
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rence.  U  there  p  wics ';iiro\igh  the  forms,  as  in  the  other  hoiife  (except  engrofTing, 
which  is  already  done),  and  if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  pafTes  ful? 
rtlenti'U  to  prevent  unljecoming  altercations.  But  if  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend 
"^am-lTige  that  they  have  agreed  to  tlie  fame  :  and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords, 
if  they  ha  e  made  no  amendment.  But  if  any  amendments  are  made,  fuch  amend- 
ments are  fent  r!own  with  the  bill,  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  commons.  If 
the  commons  dilagi  ce  to  the  amendments,  a  conference  ufually  follows  between 
rnembers  deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  who,  for  the  mofl:  part,  fettle  and  adjuft  the 
diiference  :  but  if  both  houfes  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons 
agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members, 
with  a  meflage  to  acquaint  them  therewith.  The  fame  forms  are  obferved,  mutatis 
mutandis^  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  when  an  aft  of  grace  or 
pardon  is  pafTed,  it  is  firlt  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each  of 
the  houfes,  without  any  new  engroffing  or  amendment.  And  when  both  houfes 
have  pafTed  any  bill,  it  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  wait  the  royal  affent  ; 
except  in  the  cafe  of  a  money-bill,  which,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the 
lords,  is  fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  No  expreflion  can  be  inferted,  nor 
the  flighteft:  alteration  take  place,  till  the  fpeaker  or  the  chairman  puts  the  quef- 
tion  ;  which,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  anfwered  by  aye  or  no;  and,  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  by  content,  or  not  content. 

Courts  of  law.]]  The  court  of  chancery,  which  is  a  court  of  equity,  is  de- 
figncd  to  relieve  the  fubjeft  againft  frauds,  breaches  of  truft,  and  other  oppref- 
lions  ;  and  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chancellor  fits  as  fole 
judge,  and  in  his  abfence  the  mafter  of  the  rolls.  The  form  of  proceeding  is  by 
bills,  anfwers,  and  decrees  ;  the  witneffes  being  examined  in  private  ;  the  decrees 
of  this  court  are  only  binding  on  the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  in  them,  for  they 
do  not  affecT:  their  lands  and  goods  ;  and  confequently,  if  a  man  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  terms,  they  can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him  to  the  prifon  of  the 
Fleet.  This  court  is  always  open  ;  and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  any  vacation,  can,  when  he  fees  reafan  for  it,  grant  ^habeas  corpus.  The 
clerk  of  the  crown  likewife  belongs  to  this  court,  he,  or  his  deputy,  being  obliged 
always  to  attend  on  the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as  he  fits  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
refs  ;  through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  for  fummoning  the  parliament,  or  choofing 
of  members;  commiffions  of  the  peace,  pardons,  &c.  The  exceffive  delay  of  de- 
cifion  in  the  court  of  chancery,  has  been  long  proverbial.  Dr.  Swift  introduced 
Gulliver  complaining  that  he  had  been  almoft  ruined  by  gaining  two  caufes  in  it. 

The  king's  bench  is  likewife  a  kind  of  check  upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their 
judges,  and  juftices  of  the  peace.  Four  judges  prefide  there,  the  firft  of  whom  is  ftiled 
lord  chief  juftice  of  England.  This  court  can  grant  prohibitions  in  any  caufe  depend- 
jjig  either  in  fpiritual  or  temporal  courts  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often  direft 
the  lord  chief  juftice  to  iffue  out  his  warrant  for  apprehending  perfons  under  fuf- 
picion  of  high  crimes.  The  other  three  judges  are  called  juftices  or  judges  of  the 
king's  bench. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  takes  cognizance  of  all  pleas  debateable,  and  civil 
aftions  depending  between  I'ubjeft  and  fubjeft  ;  and  in  it,  befides  all  real  adlions, 
fines  and  recoveries  are  tranfafted,  and  prohibitions  are  likewife  ilTued  out  of  it, 
as  well  as  from  the  king's  bench.  The  firft  judge  of  this  court  is  ftyled  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  or  common  bench  ;  there  are  likewife  three  other 
judges  or  juftices  of  this  court. 

The  court  of  exchequer  was  inftituted  for  managing  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  according  to  law  and  equity.  In  the  law  proceed- 
ings, the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  three  other  barons  prefide  as  judges. 
Befide  thefe,  there  is  a  fifth,  called  curlitor  baron,   who  has  net  a  judicial  capacity, 
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but  is  only  employed  in  adminiftcring  the  oaths  to  flierifFs  and  their  officers,  and 
alio  to  feveral  of  the  officers  of  the  cultom-houfe.  But  when  tills  court  proceeds 
according  to  equity,  then  the  lord  trcafurcr,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
prefide,  aliifted  by  the  other  barons.  All  matters  refpecting  the  king's  trealury, 
revenue,  cuftoms,  and  fines,  are  here  tried  and  determined.  Bcfides  the  ofTiccis 
already  mentioned,  tliere  belong  to  the  exchequer  the  king's  remembrancer,  who 
takes  and  flates  all  accounts  of  ti)c  i-evenue,  cuftonis,  excife,  parliamentary  aids 
and  lublidies,  &.c.  except  the  accounts  of  the  fheriffs  and  their  officers  ;  and  the 
lord  treafurer's  remembrancer,  whofc  bufincl's  is  to  make  out  procefTcs  agahift 
fheriffs,   receivers  of  the  revenue,  and  other  officers. 

For  putting  the  laws  effe^ftually  in  execution,  a  high-flieriff  is  annually  appointed 
for  every  county,  whofe  office  is  both  miniflerial  and  judicial.  He  is  to  execute 
the  king's  mandate,  and  all  writs  diretllcdto  him  out  of  the  king's  court  of  juflite  ; 
to  impannel  juries,  to  bring  caul'es  and  malcfadors  to  trial,  to  fee  fentcnccs,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed  5  and  at  tlie  alfizeto  attend  the  judges,  and 
guard  them  while  they  are  in  his  county.  He  is  likewife  to  decide,  in  the  firfl: 
inftance,  the  elecT:ions  of  knights  of  the  fhire,  of  coroners,  and  of  verdurers  ;  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  to  return  fuch  as  he  fhall  determine  to 
be  duly  elei^ed.  It  is  alio  part  of  his  office  to  coUecT:  all  public  fines,  diflreffcc  and 
amerciaments  into  the  exchequer,  or  where  the  king  fhall  appoint,  and  to  make 
fuch  payments  out  of  them  as  his  majefly  fhall  think  proper. 

He  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county-court,  which  is  held  by  the  fheriff,  or  his 
under  fheriffs,  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  caufes  in  the  county,  under  forty  {hil- 
lings. As  the  keeper  of  the  king's  peace,  both  by  common  law  and  fpecial  commiffion, 
he  is  the  firflman  in  the  county,  and  fuperior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman  in  it,  during 
his  office.  He  may  command  all  the  people  of  his  county  to  attend  him,  which  is  cal- 
led the  po/Je  comitatus^  or  power  of  the  county. 

The  next  officer  to  the  fheriff  is  \.\\e.  jujiice  of  the  peace.,  feveral  of  whom  are  com- 
mifiioned  for  each  county  ;  and  to  them  is  entrufted  the  power  of  putting  great  part 
of  the  flat ute  law  in  execution,  in  relation  to  the  highways,  the  poor,  vagrants, 
treafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game,  &c.  &c.  They  examir.e 
and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break  or  diflurb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king's 
fubjedts.  In  order  to  punifh  the  offenders,  they  meet  every  quarter  at  the  count-v- 
town,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  called  the  grand  inquefl  of  the  county,  is  fum- 
nioned  to  appear.  This  jury,  upon  oath,  is  to  enquire  into  the  cafes  of  all  delinr 
quents,  and  to  prefent  them  by  bill  guilty  of  the  indiftment,  or  not  guilty  ;  the 
juftices  commit  the  former  to  jail  for  their  trial  at  the  next  affizes,  and  the'  lattei 
are  acquitted.  This  is  called  the  quarter-feifions  for  the  county. 

Every  perfon  who  is  a  candidate  for  this  office  mud  poffefs  a  clear  landed  eftate 
of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  is  the  only  qualification  which  has  been  pofitive- 
ly  required  by  the  flatute,  nor  does  it  appear  that  even  the  capacity  of  reading  or 
writing  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  has  indeed  been  underflood  by  the  legifiature  of 
England,  that  thefe  magiftrates  are  but  feldom  adequate  to  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  On  this  head  the  curious  flyle  of  Blackflone  defervcs  to  be  quoted.  "  If  a  well', 
meaning  juflice  makes  any  undefigned/?/>  in  his  pradice^  great  lenity  and  indulgence 
arc  ftiown  tn  him  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  there  are  many  ftatutes,  made  to 
proteft  him  in  the  upright  difcharge  of  his  office,  which,  among  other  privileges, 
prohibit  fuch  juflices  from  being  fued  for  any  overris,hts,  without  notice  befo^-e 
hand  ;  and  (top  all  fuits  begun,  on  tender  made  of  fuificieat  amends."  In  thispaffage 
the  writer  plainly  prefuppofes  that  thefe  magiflrates  are  ignorant  of  their  bufinefs  ;  - 
and  when  they  have  committed  an  ziX  of  defpotifm,  it  would  ieem  tiiat  tlie  door 
is>   not  only  fuut,    but  bolted  againfl  redrefs.    Henry  Fielding,  who  was  himitrlf 
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what  is  termed  a  trading  juMce^   has  left  us  fome  entertaining  fketches  of  this  kind 
of  magifh'acy. 

Each  county  contains  two  coroners^  who  are  to  enquire,  by  a  jury  of  neighbours, 
how  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death,  and  to  enter  it  on  record 
as  a  plea  of  the  crown.  Another  branch  of  their  office  is  to  enquire  concerning 
fhipwrecks,  and  certify  whether  wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  pofTeilion  of  the 
goods.  On  the  coaft  of  fome  of  the  maritime  counties  of  England,  there  ftill  con- 
tinues the  barbarous  cuftom  of  plundering  veflels  in  this  unfortunate  fituation. 

Every  city  hath,  by  charter  from  the  king,  a  jurifdiftion  within  itfelf,  to  judge 
in  matters  civil  and  criminal  ;  with  this  rellraint  only,  that  all  civil  caufes  may 
be  removed  from  their  courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Weftminfler  ;  and  all  capi- 
tal offences  are  committed  to  the  judge  of  the  alfizc.  The  government  of  cities  dif- 
fers according  to  their  different  charters,  immunities,  and  conftitutions.  They 
are  conftituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgeffes,  who  together  make  the 
■corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold  a  court  of  judicature,  where  the  mayor  prefides 
as  judge.  Some  cities  are  counties,  and  clioofe  their  own  (heriffs  ;  and  all  of  them 
have  a  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  government.  The  government  of 
incorporated  boroughs  is  nearly  fimilar  :  in  fome  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others 
two  bailiffs ;  who,  during  their  mayoralty  or  magiflracy,  are  juftices  of  the  peace 
within  their  liberties. 

The  cinque-ports  are  five  havens,  formerly  efleemed  moft  important  ones,  that 
Ke  on  the  eaft  part  of  England  toward  France,  viz.  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney, 
Haflings,  and  Hythe,  to  which  Winchelfea  and  Rye  have  been  fincc  added,  with 
fimilar  franchifes  in  many  refpefts.  Thefe  cinque-ports  were  endowed  with  par- 
ticular privileges  by  the  ancient  kings,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould  provide  a 
certain  number  of  fhips  at  their  own  charge,  to  ferve  in  the  wars  for  forty  days, 
as  often  as  they  were  wanted. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of  the  foil  have  generally  a 
power  to  hold  courts,  called  courts-leet  and  courts-baron,  where  their  tenants 
are  obliged  to  attend  and  receive  juftice.  The  bufmefs  of  courts-leet  is  chiefly  to 
prefent  and  punifli  nuifances  ;  and  at  courts-baron,  the  conveyances  and  alienations 
of  the  copyhold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  admitted  to  their  eiliates  on  a 
defcent  or  purchafe. 

A  eonjiable  is  a  very  ancient  and  refpeftable  ofRcer  of  the  peace,  under  the  Eng- 
lifh  conflitution.  Every  hundred  has  a  high  conflable,  and  every  parifh  in  that 
hundred  a  conftable  ;  and  they  are  to  attend  the  high-conffable  upon  proper  occa- 
lions.  They  are  affifled  by 'another  officer,  called  the  tything-man,  who  for- 
merly fuperintendcd  the  tenth  part  of  an  hundred,  or  ten  free  burghs,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  each  free  burgh  confifling  of  ten  families. 
The  bufmefs  of  the  conftable  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  cafes  of  quarrels  and  riots. 
He  can  imprifon  offenders  till  they  are  brought  before  a  juflice  of  peace  ;  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  execute,  within  his  diflrift,  every  warrant  directed  to  him  from  that  ma- 
giflrate,  or  a  bench  of  juflices.  The  negledl  of  the  old  Saxon  courts,  both  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the  more  eafy  recovery  of  fnnall  debts,  has  been 
regretted  by  many  eminent  lawyers  ;  and  it  has  been  of  late  found  neceffary 
to  revive  fome  of  them,  and  to  appoint  others  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  fettled  in  many  parts  of  England  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery  or  payment  of  fmall  debts,  not  exceeding 
forty  fhillings. 

Every  man  imprifoned  has  a  right  to  bring  a  writ  before  a  judge  in  Wefirminfter- 
liall,  called  his  Habeas  Corpus.  If  that  judge,  after  confidering  the  caufe.of  com- 
ipitment,  fhall  find  that  the  offence  is  bailable,  the  party  is  immediately  admitted 
to  bail.  tiU  he  is  condemned  or  acquitted  in  a  proper  court  of  juflice. 
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If  a  man  is  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  he  muft  not  undergo  the  ignominy  of 
being  tried  for  liis  life,  till  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury 
ofthe  town  or  county,  in  which  the  fadl  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  not 
unlels  twelve  of  them  agree  to  a  bill  of  indictment  againft  him.  If  they  do  this,  he 
is  to  fland  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve  other  men,  whofe  opinion  is  definitive.  By  the 
28.  Edward  III.  it  is  enaiSted  that  wlierc  either  party  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury 
(hall  be  one  half  aliens,  and  the  other  denizens,  if  required,  for  the  more  impar- 
tial trial.  In  fome  cafes,  the  man  who  is  always  fuppoled  innocent  till  there  be  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  his  guilt,  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indiiStment,  in  order  to  help  him 
to  make  his  defence.  He  is  alio  furnifhed  with  the  panncl,  or  lift  of  the  jury,  who 
are  his  true  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  chara<Sters,  and  dil'cover 
whether  they  want  abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudiced  againft  him.  He  may 
in  open  court  peremptorily  objert  to  twenty  of  the  number*,  and  to  as  many 
more  as  he  can  give  reafon  for  their  not  being  admitted  as  his  judges  ;  till  at  laft 
twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours  of  the  party  acculed,  or  living  near 
the  place  where  the  crime  is  thought  to  have  been  committed,  are  approved  of,  who 
take  the  following  oath,  that  they  fhall  well  and  truly  try^  and  true  deliverance  make 
between  the  king^  and  the  prif oners  whom,  they  Jliall  have  in  charge ^  according  to  the  evi- 
dence. By  challenging  the  jury,  the  prilbncr  prevents  all  pofTibility  of  bribery,  or 
the  influence  of  any  fuperior'power  ;  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the  fatft 
was  committed,  they  are  fuppoled  to  be  men  who  knew  the  prifoner's  courfe  of 
life,  and  the  credit  ofthe  evidence.  Upon  their  integrity  and  underftanding  the 
lives  of  all  who  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately  depend  5  and  from  their  judg- 
ment there  lies  no  appeal. 

Juries  too  frequently  confift  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  perfons,  who  have  neither 
knowledge  to  underftand  their  rights  and  privileges,  nor  fpirit  to  maintain  them. 
But  when  judicioufly  chofen,  they  arc  a  moft  effe^Slnal  check  to  tyranny  ;  for  in 
a  nation  whe<-e  a  king  can  do  nothing  againft  law,  they  afford  a  fecurity  that  he 
fhall  never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  adminiftration,  the  inftruments  of  cruelty 
and  oppreilion.  Were  it  not  for  juries,  the  atrocious  advice  given  by  father  Paul, 
in  his  maxims  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  might  take  effect  in  its  fulleft  latitude. 
*'  When  the  offence  is  committed  by  a  nobleman  againft  a  fubjedt,  fays  he,  let  all 
ways  be  tried  to  juftify  him  ;  if  that  be  impoff^ble,  let  him  be  chafUled  with  great- 
er noife  than  damage.  If  it  be  a  fubjejit  who  has  affronted  a  nobleman,  let  him 
be  puniftied  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  that  the  fubjeft  may  not  get  too  great  a  cuf- 
tom  of  laying  his  hands  on  the  patrician  order."  When  a  prifoner  is  brought  to  his 
trial,  he  is  freed  from  all  bonds  ;  and  though  the  judges  are  fuppofed  to  be  his  coun- 
fel,  yet,  as  he  may  be  incapable  of  vindicating  his  own  caufe,  other  counfel  are  al- 
lowed him  ;  lie  may  try  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  indidlment,  and  may  fet 
it  afide,   if  it  be  contrary  to  law. 

Of  punishments.]  Though  the  laws  of  England  are  efteemed  more  merciful 
to  offenders  than  thoie  which-atjirefeut  fubfift  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  world, 
*yet  thepunifhment  of  fuch  as  at  their  trial  refufed  to  plead  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  was 
formerly  very  cruel.  In  this  cafe,  the  prifoner  was  laid  upon  his  back  upon  the  bare 
floor,  naked,  and  his  arms  and  legs  being  ftretchedout  with  cords,  and  a  confider- 
able  weight  of  iron  laid  upon  his  breaft,  he  was  allowed  only  three  morfels  of 
barley  bread  the  firft  day  ;  the  next  day  he  was  allowed  nothing  but  three  draughts 
of  foul  water  that  ftiould  be  neareft  to  the  prifon  door  ;  and,  in  this  lituation,  this 
was  to  be  alternately  his  daily  diet  till  he  expired.  This  punifhnient,  however, 
there  was  feldom  occafion  to  inflift,  and  the  cruel  procels  is  now  aboliftied  ; 
■for  by  a  late  aft  of  parliament  the  prifoner's  refafal  to  plead  is  to  be  confidered 

*  The  party   may  challenge  tliirtj-five,  in  cafe  of  treafon. 
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as  a  convliElion,  and  he  is  to  fufFer  the  fame  punifhment  as  if  he  had  been  tried, 
and  found  guilty.  And  formerly,  in  cafe  of  high  treafon,  though  the  criminal 
flood  mute,  judgment  was  given  againft  him,  as  if  he  had  been  convided,  and  his 
eftatc  was  confiicated. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes  under  high  treafon^  petty  treajoris 
artd  felony.  The  tirll  confilts  in  plotting,  conipiring,  or  riling  up  in  arms  againft 
the  fovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting  the  coin.  The  traitor  is  puniftied  by  being 
drawn  ou  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  when,  after  being  hanged  upon  a  gal- 
lows for  fome  minutes,  the  body  is  cut  down  alive,  the  heart  taS;enout  and  expofed 
to  public  view,  and  the  entrails  burnt :  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  body 
quartered,  after  which  the  head  is  ufually  fixed  upon  fome  confpicuous  place.  All 
the  criminal's  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  lofes  her  dowry,  and  his  chil- 
dren both  their  efl:ates  and  nobility.  But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged 
high  treafon,  the  criminal  is  only  drawn  upon  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged.  Though  the  fentence  paflTed  upon  all  traitors  is  the  fame,  yet 
with  refpeft  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  punifliment  is  generally  altered  to  behead- 
ing ;  a  fcaffbld  is  cretSled  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  the  criniinai  placing  his  head 
upon  a  block,  it  is  ftruck  off  with  an  axe*. 

Tlie  punifliment  for  mifprifion  of  high  treafon,  that  is,  for  negle^iing  or  conceal- 
ing it,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  goods,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her  hufband,  a  clergyman  his 
bifhdp,  or  a  fervant  his  mafl:er  or  mifl:refs.  The  crime  is  puniftied  by  the  offender's 
being  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  upon  a  gallows 
till  dead.  Women  guilty  of  this  crime  or  of  high-treafon,  were  fentenccd  to  be 
burnt  alive  ;  but  this  brutal  law  has  been  very  lately  repealed,  and  they  arc  now 
hanged  without  being  burnt. 

Felony  includes  murders,  robberies,  forging  notes,  bonds,  deeds,  &c.  Thefe 
are  all  puniflied  by  hanging,  only  tnurderersjj  are  to  be  executed  foon  after  (en- 
tence  is  paflTed,  and  then  delivered  to  tlie  furgeons  in  order  to  be  publicly  diflTeded. 
Perfons  guilty  of  robbery,  when  there  were  fome  alleviating  circumftances,  ufcd 
fometimes  to  be  tranfported  for  a  term  of  years  to  his  majefly's  plantations  ;  but 
fince  the  American  war,  they  are  now  generally  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  works 
iof  public  utility,  upon  the  river  Thames,  &c.  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ; 
lately  fome  have  been  fent  to  Africa  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  it  has  been  conjeiflured 
that  the  new  fettlement  at  Botany-bay  will  be  produvHiive  of  falutary  confequences. 
However,  it  has  been  attended  with  an  enormous  expenditure  of  public  money.  By 
an  imperfeft  flate  of  accounts  laid  before  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons,  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  firft  three  years,  from  the  beginning  of  this  projctSt,  the  colony  had  cofl 
about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  two  thoufand  criminals  had  been  tranfported 
during  that  time,  fo  that  upon  an  average,  they  had  cofl:  government  about  three 
hundred  pounds  each,  or  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  We  are  enabled  to  fl:ate 
thefe  fa£ls  with  precifion,  as  we  have  feen  a  printed  copy  of  thefe  accounts  which 
Was  diflributed  among  the  members  of  the  houfe.  Vafl:  numbers  of  thefe  mife- 
rable  pafTengefs  periflied  inthe  courfe  of  the  voyage,  andprofecutions  were  com- 
menced againfl:  the  mafters  of  fome  of  the  veflTels  for  murder  ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  fequel  of  the  tranfaftion,  ' 

*  This  is  not  to  be  coiiTuliered  as  a  difFereflt  f>n-  witliin  a  tlay  after  fen^cTice  is  p!-ono\inced  ;  but 

nifhment,  bnttis  »  remiflion  of  all  the  pauts  of  the  as  Sunday  is  not  reckoned  a  day,   they  aie  ge- 

feiitehce  mentioned. before,  excepting  the  behead-  nerally  tried  on  a  Saturday  ;  f©  that  they  obtain 

in|?-  '  a  r«*fpite  till  Monday. 

D  By  a  late  acH,  murderers  aje  to  be  executed 
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Other  crimes  punifhed  by  the  laws  are, 

Manflaufthtcr ,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  pcrfon  without  premeditated 
milice,  but  with  a  prelcnt  intent  to  kill  ;  us  wiicn  two,  who  fonncrly  meant  no 
harm  to  each  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  the  otlier  ;  in  this  caie  the  cri- 
minal is  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy  for  tlie  hrd  time,  and  oidy  burnt  in  the 
hand. 

Ciance-mc'd'icy  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without  an  evil  intent,  for  which 
the  offender  is  alio  to  be  burnt  in  tlic  hand,  uuleis  he  was  doipip-  an  unlawful  a<ft  • 
which  laft  circumflance  makes  the  punifimient  death. 

Shopliftings  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them  to  be  ftolcn,  are  puniilied  with 
hard  labour  for  a  number  of  years,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury^  and  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  punjflied  with  the  pillory  or  imnri- 
fonment. 

Pctty-larccny^  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  tv/elvc  pence,  is  punifhed  by- 
whipping. 

Libelling^  ufing  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  foreftalling  the  market,  are  com- 
monly punifhed  with  flanding  in  the  pillory. 

For  ftriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king's  court,  the  criminal  is  punifhed 
with  lofmg  his  right  hand. 

For  ftriking,  in  Wellminfler-hall,  while  the  courts  of  juftice  are  fitting,  the  pu- 
nilhment  is  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  oftender's  eftate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly  peribns,  are  punifhed  by  bejno- 
let  in  the  flocks,  or  by  paying  a  fine. 

Revenues  of  the  Bb.i-  >      The  king's  ecclefiaflrcal  revenues  confift  in,  i.  The 

TisH   GovERNiMENT.    5    cuftody  of  the   temporalities  of  vacant   bifhoprics  ; 

from  which  he  receives  little  or  no  advantage.  2.  Extra-parochial  titlres.  2.  The 

firfl  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices.    At  prefent,   fuch  has  been  the   bounty  of  the 

crown  to  the   church,   that  thofe  branches  afford  little  or  no  revenue. 

The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifis  in,  1.  The  demefne  lands  of  the 
crown,  which  at  prefent  lie  in  a  narrow  compais.  2.  The  hereditary  excife  ;  being 
part  of  the  confideration  for  the  purchafe  of  hisfeodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  fum  ifTuing  from  the  duty  on  Mine 
licences  ;  being  the  refidue  of  the  lame  confideration.  4.  His  forerts.  5.  His  courts 
of  juftice,    &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynonimous  names  of  aids, 
fubfidies,  and  fupplies  ;■  and  are  granted  by  the  commons  of  Britain,  in  par- 
liament affembled  :  who,  when  they  have  voted  a  fupoly  to  his  majefty,  and  fet- 
tled the  quantum  of  that  1  apply,  uilially  refolve  themfelves  into  what  is  called  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  conlider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raifing  the 
fupply  fo  voted  ;  and  in  this  committee,  every  member  may  propole  fuch  a 
fcheme  of  taxation  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  reiblutions  of  this  committee  whea 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe,  are  in  general  deemed  final  and  conclufive  5  lor, 
though  the  fupply  cannot  be  aftually  raifed  upon  the  fubjecl  tift-  direded  by  an  ail 
of  the  whole  parliament,  yet  no  monied  man  will  fcruple  to  advance  to  the  cro- 
vernrnent  any  quantity  of  ready  cafh,  if  the  propoled  terms  be  advantageous,  on 
the  credit  of  the  bare  vote  pf  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land-tax,  or  the  ancient  fubfidy  railed  upon  a  new 
affelUnent.  2.  The  malt-tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and 
perry. 

1  he  perpetual  taxes  are,    i.    The  cuftoms,  or  tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  mer- 
chindize  exported  or  imported.    2.   The  excife   dutv,  or  inland  impofition,  on  4 
Vol.  I.  5  K  ' 
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great  variety  of  commodities,  g.  The  fait  duty.  4.  The  poflr-office*,  or  duty  for 
the  carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  Itamp-duty  on  newipapers,  almanacs,  paper,  parch- 
ment &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows.  7.  The  duty  on  licences  for 
hackney  coaches  and  chairs.  8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions,  with  a  variety 
of  new  taxes  impofedfmce  the  end  of  the  war  with  America.  The  neat  annual  pro- 
duce of  thefe  taxes,  togetlier  with  the  malt  and  land  tax,  amounts  at  prefent  to 
about  feventeen  millions  fterling  ;  befides  the  expenfe  of  coUeftion,  which  is  not, 
perhaps,  lefs  than  another  million  and  a  half.  How  thefe  immenfe  fums  are 
appropriated,  is  next  to  be  confidered.  And  this  is,  firft  and  principally,  to  the 
payment  of  the  z';2?<?r(?/?  of  the    national  debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  this  national 
DEBT,  it  muft  be  firft  premifed,.  that,  after  the  revolution,  the  nev/  connexions  of 
England  with  Europe  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  foreign  politics,  in  fettling  the 
new  eflablKhment,  in  maintaining  long  wars,  as  a  principal,  on  the  continent,  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  monarchy,  fettling  the  Spa- 
nifh  fucceffion,  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,-and  other  purpofes.  Hence  the  national  expenfes  increafed  to  an 
xmufual  degree  :  infomuch  that  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  raife  all  the  ex- 
penfes of  any  one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  left  the  unaccuftomed 
weight  of  them  fliould  create  murmurs  among  the  people.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
policy  of  the  times,  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  their  pofterity,  by  borrowing  im- 
menfe fums  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  ftate,  at  an  enormous  rate  ;  and  to  lay  no 
more  taxes  upon  the  fubje*Sl  than  would  fuffice  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  of  the 
fums  fo  borrowed  :  by  this  means  converting  the  principal  debt  into  a  new  fpecies 
of  property,  transferrable  from  one  man  to  another,  at  any  time  and  in  any  quan- 
tity. This  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  national  debt:  for  a  few 
long  annuities,  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  hardly  deferve  the  name  ;  and  the 
example  then  fet  has  been  fo  clofely  followed  during  the  long  wars  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  and  fmce,  that  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt,  at  midfumraer  1775, 
was  129,860,0181.  and  the  annual  charge  of  it,  amounted  to  4,219,2541.  7s.  The 
American  war  cjommenccd  at  this  time,  and  the  execrable  policy  continuing  of 
alienating  the  finking  fund,  with  the  extravagancies  in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  manner  of  borrowing  the  money  for  fupplies,  have  confiderably  in- 
creafed this  burdenf. 

The  following  was  the  ftate  of  the  national  debt  in  the  year  1783,  extracted  from 
the  eleventh  report  of  the  commilfioners  of  public  accounts  : 

£^.  s.  d. 

211,363,254  15  4I  Funded  debt  £•  s.    d. 

Intereft  thereon,         -  -  -  7,95i593^     i      " 

18,856,541    II   4T  Unfunded   ift  of  Oftober  1783:    fif- 
teen millions  of  this  bear   intereft 
now. 
Intereft  thereon,         -  -  -  612,742     o 


o 


230,219,796      6  9i 


*  From  the  year  1^144  to   174-^,  the  annual  3-  the  dif^anre,  and   abridging  the  franking^  muft  be 

jnount  of  this   revenue  gradually  increafed  froin  confiderably  augmented. 

5000I.  to  198,2261.  but  it  fliould  be  obferved,   that  f  In  theconvfe  of  the  waragainll  Ameiica,  from 

the  grofs  amount  of  both  inland  and  foreign  oflices  177^ito  1782,  46,550,000!.  were  added  to  the  ;  per 

■was  in  the  latter  vear  3-5,492!.   In  17^/?,  the  grofs  cents,  and  2^,750,000!.  to  the  4  per  cents   making 

amount  of  the  re'vennes  of  the  polt-oflice  for  that  together  a  cnpital  of  73,400,000!.  for  which  the 

ve.tr  was  432,048!.  which,  by  the  aift  palled  in  the  money  advanced  was  only  48  nullioiis ! 
iejiions  of  X 784,  iiicrearing  the  duty  according  to 
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Charges  at  the  bank  for  managing  the  £^.         s.  d. 

balinefs            -           -           -           _  '134,291    13  i 

Fees  at  the  auditor's  office  of  imprcd  195874     2  8 

Some  other  fees  of  office  696   12  4 


8,719,534     9      I 


Since  this  report,  the  funded  debt  hath  increafed  to        -  232,280,549     o     o 

The  unfunded  debt,  meaning  all  expenfes,  deficiencies, 
arrears,  and  outftanding  debts,  for  paying  the  principal 
or  intcreft  of  whicli  no  provifion  was  made  by  parlia- 
ment, may  be  moderately  reckoned  -  -  38,000,000     o     o 

The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  -  -  -  .      9,418,564     o 


o 


279,698,913 

0 

0 

9,500,000 

3,950,000 

900,000 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

14,350,000 

0 

0 

Thus  the  whole  annual  charge  brought  upon  the  nation, 

by  its  debts,  funded  and  unfunded,  appears  to  be  about 
Peace  eftablifhment,  reckoned  at  the  average  annual  ex- 

penfe  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  war,  — 

Income  of  the  civil  lift  —  —  — 

Whole  expenditure,  —  — -  — 

The  ifTues  of  the  fcveral  taxes  were  originally  feparate  and  diftin»El  funds  ; 
being  fecurities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  and  for  them  only. 
But  at  laft  it  became  neceflary,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  multiplied  year- 
ly, to  reduce  the  number  of  thefe feparate  funds,  by  unitingthem  together  :  fuper- 
adding  the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that  there 
are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account  :  the  ag^rtgate  fund^  the  whole 
produce  of  which  hath  been  for  fome  years  about  2,6oo,oool.  per  annum  ;  the  gene- 
ral fund,  fo  called  from  fuch  union  and  addition,  which  for  fome  years  hath 
amounted  to  rather  more  than  a  million  per  annum  ;  and  the  South  Sen  fund,  being 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  fuch  part  of  the  national 
debt  as  was  advanced  by  that  company  and  its  annuitants,  the  produce  of  which 
lately  hath  been  about  half  a  million  per  annum.  The  feparate  funds,  which  were 
thus  united,  are  become  mutual  fecurities  for  each  other  ;  and  the  whole  produce  of 
them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereft  or  annuities  as  wei-e  formerly 
charged  upon  each  diftincfl  fund  ;  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  en- 
gaged to  fupply  any  cafaai  deficiencies. 

Thecuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to  fnpport  thefe  funds,  depend- 
ing on  contingencies,  upon  exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  mnft  necefiarily 
be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount  :  but  they  have  always  been  confiderably  more 
than  fuiiicient  to  anfwer  the  charge  upon  them.  The  furplufTes,  therefore,  of  the 
three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and  South  Sea  funds,  over  and 
above  the  intereft  and  annuities  charged  upon  them,  are  direJled  by  ftatute  3  George 
I.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend  the  difpofition  of  parliament;  and  are 
ufually  denominated  the  //«/^/«^/2<;Z(3',  becaufe  originallv  deftined  to  fink  or  reduce 
the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fince  added  many  other  entire  duties,  granted 
in  fubfequent  years  ;  and  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  on  their  refpec- 
tive  credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of,  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund. 
However,  the  neat  furplufles  and  favings,  after  all  deductions  paid,  amount  annu- 
ally to  a  very  confiderable  fum  ;  for,   as  the  intereft  on  the  national  debt  has  been 
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at  fevcral  times  reduced  (by  the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  who  had  their  option 
either  to  lower  their  intereft,  or  to  he  paid  their  principal)  ,  the  favings  Ironi  the 
.appropriated  revenues  muil  be  extremely  large.  This  linking  fund  is  the  lall  refort 
of  the  nation;  its  only  domePiic  refource,  on  which  mufh  ciiiefly  depend  all  the 
hopes  it  can  entertain  of  ever  difcliarghig  or  moderating  its  incumbrances. 

Between  the  years  1727  and  1732,  I'everal  encroachments  were  made  upon  the 
finking  fund  ;  and  in  the  year  1733,  half  a  million  w^as  taken  from  it,  under  pre- 
tence of  eafing  the  landed  intei-eli.  The  pratftice  of  alienating  the  finking  fund 
hath  increafed  ;  and  in  1736,  it  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged,  and  fubi'equent 
adminlftrationshave  broken  in  upon  it,  thus  converting  an  excellent  Expedient  for 
laving  the  kingdom,  into  a  fupply  for  the  worft  purpoles. 

In  fome  years,  the  finking  fund  hath  produced  from  two  to  three  millions  ;  and, 
if  i,2i2,oool.  of  it  had  been  inviolably  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debts 
from  the  year  1733  to  the  prefent  time,  one  hundred  and  fixty  millions  would 
have  been  paid  off",  and  the  nation  much  relieved.  Such  regulations  were  made  in 
1790  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  and  for  colleAing  the  public  taxes,  as  afforded  a 
plealing  profpe»Et  to  Britain*.  But  the  Nootka  Sound  armament,  and  ftill  more  the 
war  with  France  that  is  now  raging,  has  annihilated  every  vifion  of  this  nature. 

His  prefent  majefty,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  accepted  the  fum  of  800, cool,  per  an-p 
num,  for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  liil ;  and  that  alfo  charged  with  three  life  annuities, 
to  the  princefs  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  princeis  Amelia,  to  the 
amount  of  77,0001.  The  aggregate  fund  is  now  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
whole  annuity  to  the  crown,  befides  annual  payments  to  the  dukes  of  Gloucefter 
and  Cumberland,  and  the  reprefcntatives  of  Arthur  Onflow,  efq.  and  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  The  civil  lift,  thus  liquidated,  together  with  the  intereft  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  fums  produced  from  the  finking  fund,  befide  the  uncertain  lums 
arifing  from  the  annual  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  and  others  lately  impofed,  make 
the  clear  produce  of  the  taxes,  exclufive  of  the  charge  of  colle£ting,  which  are 
raifed  yearly  on  the  people  of  that  country,  amount  to  upwards  of  feventeen 
millions  fterling. 

The  expenfes  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift,  are  thofe  of  the  royal  houfehold,  all 
falaries  to  officers  of  ftate,  to  the  judges,  and  every  one  of  the  king's  fervants  ; 
the  appointments  to  foreign  ambafiTadors,  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal 
family,  the  king's  privy  purfe,  fecret  fervice-money,  penfions,  and  other  bounties. 
Thefe  fometimes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  that 
application  has  been  made  to  parliament,  to  difchargethe  debts  contra»Sted  on  the 
civil  lift  ;  as  particularly  in  1724,  when  one  million  was  granted  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  I.  c-  17.  Large  fums  have  alfo  been  repeatedly  granted  for  the 
payment  of  the  king's  debts  in  the  prefent  reign  ;  and  the  confiderable  augmentation 
of  ioo,oool.  has  likewife  been  made  to  his  annual  income.  When  the  bill  for  fuppreff- 
ing  certain  offices,  as  the  board  of  trade,  &c.  was  debated,  by  which  favings  were 
lo  be  made  to  the  amount  of  72,3681.   per  annum,  it  appeared,  that  the  arrears  due 

*    Ui-.  Price's  calculation  pl'^inly  fliows,  that,  "  In  fhort,  fo  necellyty  is  it  at  prefent  to   ex- 

"   A  million  borrowed  annually  for  twenty  years,  pcdite,  by  every  pofiible  means,   the   redemption 

xvill  pay  off,    in  this  time,    55  millions  ;;  per  cent  of  onr  debts,  that,  let  the    furplns  which  cm   be 

itock,  if  dilcharired  at   6ol .  in  money  for  every  obtained  for  a  finking  fund  be  what  it  wil!^  an  ad- 

lool.  flock,   and  in  forty  years  more,  without  any  dition  to  it,   by  annual  loane,   will  be  proper,   in 

further  aid  from  loans,    ^3^,  millions  (thai  is,  3S8  order  to  give  it   g-eater   cflicjency  and   a  better 

millions  in  all)  would  be  paid    off.  chance  for  faving  the  kingdom. —  Tbe  increafe  of 

"■  The  addiiion  of  nineteen  years  to  this  period  taxes  which  fuch  a  meafure  raidt  occafion,   wouhl 

would  nay  off'  1000  millions.  be  foinconfiderabie  and  io  gradual,  as  to  be  fcarce- 

"   A  furplus  of  half  a  million  per  annum,  made  ly   perceptible;   and,  at  the  fame  rime,    it  would 

np  to  a  million  by  borrowinir,  half  a  million  every  manifelt  fuch  a  determined  refolution  in  our  rulerg 

j'ear  for  twenty  years,  would  difcharge   the  fame  to  reduce  our  debis,  as  miglu  have  the   haj)pi<rft 

fams  in  the  fame  periods.  influence  on  public  credit."                              ' 
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on  the  civil  lifl  at  that  time,  June  1782,  amounted  to  95,877!.  18s.  4H.  notwitl.Haticl- 
ing  that  lb  liberal  an  allowance  liad  been  recently  made,  and  thai  the  kii-g'i  debts 
had  been  repeatedly  liquidated  by  parliamentary  grants  ;  for  the  payment  of  this 
other  debt,  provifum  was  made  by  the  bill.    Larj^c  arrears  arc  alio  (inte  tontra<rtcd. 

The  civil  lilt  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the  king's  revenue  in  his  own  dii- 
tincT:  capacity  ;  the  rell  being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors, 
though  colletT:ed  and  didributed  again  in  the  name,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  ; 
it  is  now  {landing  in  the  fame  place  as  the  hereditary  income  did  formerly  ; 
and  as  that  has  gradually  diminilhed,  the  parliamentary  appointments  have  in- 
creafed. 

No  part  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government  in  Britain,  is  regarded  with  Icfs  venera- 
tion by  modern  reformers,  than  the  civil  lilh  The  eftablifhment  of  a  prince  of  Wales 
has  never  cod  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  an  additional  burden  on 
the  nation,  over  and  above  the  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  his  father.  The  pre- 
fent heir  to  the  crown  has,  in  the  courfe  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  expended 
not  leis  than  as  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  he  is  yet  fuppofed  to  be  at  Icafl 
half  a  million  in  debt.  His  fettled  income  is  now  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  that 
of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  thirty  feven  thoufand,  and  of  his  fecond  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  twelve  thoufand,  befides  the  appointments  of  the  two  laft  in 
the  land  and  fea  fervice.  Yet  fome  years  ago,  thefe  young  men  v/ere  under  the 
neceflity  of  mortgaging  a  part  of  their  revenues,  for  an  immediate  advance  of  cafh,  to 
fome  dutch  Jews.  The  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  the /7kw«w<?  vi<ftor  of  Culloden, 
was  rewarded  for  his  fervices  with  an  addition  of  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  to  his  former  revenue,  paid  out  of  the  civil  lift,  which  was  fifteen  tiioufand 
pounds.  Very  large  fums  have  been  likewife  befiowed  in  paying  portions  for  the 
marriage  of  the  daughters  of  the  royal  family,  and  for  fo  many  other  grants,  upon 
innumerable  pretences,  that  the  eftablifliment  has  not  altogether  cofl  lefs  than  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  a  million  and  an  half,  per  annum,  upon  an  average, 
fince  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Over  and  above  all  thefe  largefTes,  we 
are  informed,  by  Dodington's  Diary,  that  George  the  fecond  had*,  previous  to  the 
year  1755,  abftra^^ed  fifteen  millions  flerling  from  the  public  money.  The  writer, 
in  a  converfation  with  the  princef-s  dowager  of  Wales,  affirms,  that  himfelf  and  the 
other  members  of  the  privy  council  could  find  full  evidence  of  it ;  and  that  if  the 
fecret  fhould  efcape,  it  miglit  be  of  the  moft  dangerous  confcquenccsto  the  proteftant 
fucceffion.  Doddington  fubjoins,  tliat  none  of  them  could  tell  what  had  become  of 
any  part  of  this  inimenfe  fum.  It  was  farther  difcovered,  during  the  lunacy  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  that  he  alfo  is  poflelfed  of  many  unknown  millions.  The  nation  had 
been  repeatedly  folicited  to  j)ay  his  debts,  and  it  had  been  of  courfe  underllood,  that 
he  himfelf  was  unable  to  pay  them.  The  part  of  the  civil  lift  which  is  expended  in 
difcharging  the  falaries  of  judges,  minifters  and  foreign  ambafTadors,  does  not 
amount  to  perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole.  The  reader  will  find  this  fubject  dif- 
cufTed  with  an  able  though  {paring  hand,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  fir  John  Sinclair's 
hiftory  of  the  Britifh  revenue. 

Military    and   marine  P      Soon   after  the  refloration    of   king  Charles   11. 

STRENGTH  OF  BRITAIN.  ^  when  the  militarv  tenures  were  aboliflied,  it  v/as 
thought  proper  to  afcertain  the  power  of  tlie  militia,  to  recognife  the  fole  right 
of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the  whole  into  a  more 
regular  method  of  military  fubordiuation  :  and  the  order  in  which  the  mi- 
litia now  ftands  by  law,  is  principally  built  upon  the  ftatutes  which  were 
then  enafted.  It  is  true,  the  two  lafl  of  them  are  apparently  repealed  ;  but  manv  of 
their  provihons  are  re-enafted,   with  the  addition  of  forne  new  regulations,    by  the 

*  Doaingtop.'s  Diary,    Dublin  edition,   p'ge  195. • 
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prefe'nt  mllitia-laws  ;  the  general  fchemer  of  which,  is^to  difclpline  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  years,  and  officered 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  other  principal  land-holders, 
under  a  co:nnii?Tioa  from  the  crown.  They  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their 
counties,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  aiftual  rebellion,  nor  in  any  cafe  to  be  fent 
out  of  the  kingdo  n.  They  are  to  be  exercifed  at  dated  times,  and  their  difcipline  in 
general  is  liberal  and  eafy  ;  but  when  drawn  out  into  adlual  fervice,  they  are  fubjeft 
to  tlic  rig  Kirs  of  martial  law.  Tliis  is  the  conditutional  fecurity  whicli  the  laws 
have  provided  for  tlie  public  peace,  and  for  protecting  the  country  againft  foreign 
or  domeftic  violence. 

But  as  the  nude  of  keeping  (landing  armies  has  prevailed  overall  Europe  for  a 
confiderable  ci.iie,  it  has  alfo  for  many  years  pad  been  annually  judged  neceffary 
by  the  legillature,  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  to  maintain,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  a  danding  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  crown  ;  who  are, 
however,  ip/o  fa'jo,  dilbasided  at  the  expiration  of  every  year,  unlefs  continued  by 
parliament.  The  land  forces*  of  thofe  kingdoms,  in  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about 
40,000  men,  including  troops  and  garrifons  in  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  the  Ead  Indies, 
and  America  ;  but  in  time  of  war,  there  have  formerly  been  in  Britilh  pay,  natives 
and  foreigners,  above  150,000  ;  and  there  were  in  the  pay  of  Britain,  during 
the  An^rican  war,  1  35,000  men,  befides  42,000  militia.  To  regulate  this  body  of 
troops,  an  annual  a6t  of  parliament  pades,  "  to  punifh  mutiny  and  defertion,  and 
for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters."  This  regulates  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the  feveral  inn-keepers  and  victuallers 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  edablifhes  a  law  martial  for  their  government.  By 
this,  among  otlier  things,  it  is  enabled,  tliat  if  any  officer  or  foldier  Ihall  excite,  or 
join  any  mutiny,  or,  knowing  of  it,  ftiall  not  give  notice  to  the  commanding 
officer  ;  or  ffiall  defert,  or  lid  in  any  other  regiment,  or  deep  upon  his  pod,  or  leave 
it  before  he  is  relieved,  or  liold  correfpoudence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or  ftrikc 
or  ufe  violence  to  his  fuperior  officer,  ordifobey  his  lawful  command  ;  fuch  offen- 
der diall  fuifer  fuch  puniffiment  as  a  court  martial  diall  inflidl,  though  it  extend  to 
death  itfelf. 

Officers  and  f  jldiers  that  have  been  in  the  king's  fervice  are,  by  feveral  datutes, 
at  liberty  to  ufe  any  trade  or  occupation  V/hich  they  are  fit  for,  in  any  town  of  the 
kingdom  (except  the  two  univerfities),  notwithdanding  any  datute,  cudom,  or 
charter  to  the  contrary  ;  and  foldiers,  in  aftual  military  fervice,  may  make  verbal 
wills,  and  difpofe  of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other  perfonal  chattels,  without 
thofe  forms,  folemnities,   and  expenfes,    which  the  law  requires  in  other  cafes. 

The  MARITIME  date  is  nearly  related  to  the  former.  So  inferior  was  England 
formerly  in  this  point  to  the  prefent  age,  that,  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  fir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boad  that  the  royal  navy  of  England 
confided  of  33  fhips.  The  prefent  condition  of  the  marine  is  by  many  afcribed  to 
the  navigation  aft  framed  in  1 650,  which  prohibited  all  (hips  of  foreign  nations 
from  tradino- with  the  Engliffi  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council  of  date. 
In  1651,    the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother  country  ;  and  no  goods 

*  The  land  forces  confift  of  1661   and  17/12. — 20  indepeiulent  companies  of  in- 

2  troops  of  horfe-ciiiids,  raifed  in  1660. —  *alids. — 4  Battalions  of    royal   artillery,  a  royal 

2   troops    of    horfe-grenadicr-gnards,     raifed    in  regiment  of  artillery  in  Ireland,  nnd  a   corps   of 

idg:?     and     1702  — f    royal   regiment    of    horfe-  engineers:  together  with    4   divifions  of  marine 

guards,    ditto,     r66i.— 4    Regiments    of    horfe-  forces. —  r    Regiment   of  lisht  dragoons,   and    5 

guards,  ditto,    t63j  and    t6S3. — 3    Regiments  of  Bnttalions  of  foot  in  Eaftlndia.   Several  regiments 

flriToon-guards,   ditto,    1685 18  Regiments   of  railed  for    the   fervice    of  the  cown,    from    the 

dragoons,   incladiwg   light  horfe,  raifed  betweeii  commencement  of  the  American  war,  were  after- 

]6?-?    and    1759. —  q    R.egime!us    of    foot-guards,  wards  difbanded  ;  but  large  levies  are  now  raidng 

laifed  in  i66o — 7«i  Regiments   of  foot,  the  firfl,  for  the  French  war. 

or  R,)yal  Scots,  raifed  in  1633,  the  others  between  * 
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were  fufTered  to  be  imported  into  F'ngland,  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other 
than  Engliih  bottoms,  or  in  the  fhip:;  of  that  European  nation,  of  which  the  mer- 
chandize imported  was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufatfture.  At  the  reiioration, 
the  former  provilions  were  continued,  by  (tatutc  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  with  this  addi- 
tional clanli;,  tljat  tiie  mafler,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  fliould  al(o  b« 
Engiifli  fubjesils. 

"^I'he  complement  of  fciimen  in  time  of  peace,  hath  ufually  amour  ted  to  12  or 
i3',ooo.  In  time  of  war  they  have  formerly  amounted  to  no  leis  than  8o,ooo  men  ; 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  united  flates,  they  amounted  to 
above  100,000  men,  including  marines.  The  vote  of  parliament,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  year  1784,  was  for  26,000  feamen,  including  4495  marines. 

This  navy  is  conimonly  divided  into  three  fquadions  ;  namely,  the  red,  white, 
and  blue,  which  are  io  termed  from  the  differences  of  their  colours.  Each  fqua- 
dron  has  its  admiral  :  but  the  admiral  of  the  red  fquadron  has  the  principal  com- 
mand of  the  whole,  and  is  flyled  vice-admiral  of  Britain.  Suhje-iLi  to  each 
admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  rear-admiral.  But  the  fujireme  command  of  this  naval 
force,  is,  next  to  the  king,  veiled  in  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty.  Xot- 
withftanding  the  favourable  fituation  of  England  for  a  maritime  power,  it  v.as  not 
until  the  prodigious  armament  fent  to  I'ubdue  that  country,  by  Spain,  in  1588,  that 
the  nation,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  became  fully  fenfible  of  its  natural  flrength. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the  Britifh  navy  with  feamen  ;  for 
their  regulation  when  on  board  ;  and  to  confer  privileges  and  rewards  on  them 
during  and  after  their  fervice. 

1.  For  their  fupply.  The  power  of  impreding  men  for  the  fca-fcrvice,  by  the 
king's  commidion,  has  been  matter  of  much  difpute,  and  fubmitted  to  with  great 
reluftance  ;  though  it  hath  been  fliown  bv  fir  Michael  Fofter,  that  the  pra«2:ice  of 
impreffing,  and  granting  powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  an- 
cient date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a  regular  feries  of  precedents  to 
the  prefent  time  ;  whence  he  concludes  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The 
difficulty  aril'es  from  l>ence,  that  no  (latute,  or  a<ft  of  parliament,  has  exprefslv  de- 
clared tliis  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many  of  tliem  very  ftrongly  imply  it. 
It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed,  that  a  praiftice  fo  hoftile  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubject, 
and  to  the  common  principles  of  juflice  and  humanity,  could  not  be  folidly  lup- 
ported  without  fome  clear,  pofltive,  and  unequivocal  law.  ^ 

Befides  this  method  of  impreffing,  the  principal  trading  cities,  and  fometimes 
the  government,  offer  bounty-money  to  the  mariners  who  enter  voluntaiily  into  fer- 
vice :  and  every  foreign  feaman,  who  during  a  M'ar,  fhail  ferve  two  years  in  any 
man  of  war,  merchantman,  or  privateer,  is  naturalized  ipjo  fado. 

But  as  impreffing  is  a  grofs  vioLition  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  fo  hrs  the 
bounty  money,  which  feldom  exceeds  40s.  proved  ineffe^Tlual.  The  wages  cf  fea- 
men on  board  of  merchantmen,  in  time  of  war,  is  ufually  from  50s.  to  4].  per 
month  ;  on  board  of  the  royal  navy  they  only  receive  ■22s.  They  are  flattered  in- 
deed with  the  hopes  of  prize-money,  which,  if  divided  in  an  equitable  msnner, 
would  produce  the  happieft  effevfts.  There  would  then  be  lefs  occafion  for  bounty- 
money  or  preffmg  ;  fleets  would  be  fpeedily  manned,  and  regularly  fupplied  witli 
experienced  and  able  feamen.  It  has  been  matter  of  fuiprife  that  no  iat:sfa«rtorv 
fcheme  lias  yet  taken  place  ;  but  that  to  enrich  a  few  fuperior  officers,  England 
fhould  deprive  thofe  very  men  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  to  vvhofe  valour  and  in- 
trepidity alone,  in  the  day  of  public  clanger,  flie  looks  for  her  prefervation. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal  fleet,  and  keeping  up  a  regular 
difcipline  there,  is  directed  by  certain  exprefs  rules,  firit  enav^ed  by  the  authority 
of  parliament  foon  after  the  reiioration  ;  but  new-modelled  and  altered  f:nce  the 
peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  In  thefc  articles  of  the  navy,  almoR:  every   poffible   of- 
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fence  is  fct  down,  and  the  punifl  ment  annexed,  in  which  -refpeft  the  feamen  have 
much  the  advantage  over  their  brethren  in  the  h^nd  fervice  ;  whole  articles  of 
war  are  not  enavSled  by  parliament,  but  framed  from  time  to  tiitie  at  the  pleaiurs 
of  the  crown. 

J  0^.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  Tailors,  they  are  much  the  fame 
■with  thofe  conferred  on  foldiers  ;  with  regard  to  relief,  when  maimed,  or  wound- 
ed, or  fuperannuated,  it  is  afforded  them  either  by  county  rates  or  fiom  the  royal 
holpital  at  Greenwich  ;  they  are  alfo  allowed  the  exercife  of  trades  in  corpora- 
tions, and  the  power  of  making  teftaments.  No  feaman  aboard  the  king's  fliips  can 
be  arreded  for  any  debt,  unlefs  it  be  fworn  to  amount  to  at  leaft  twenty  pounds  ; 
though  by  the  annual  mutiny  a*^,  a  foldier  may  be  arrefted  for  a  debt  which  ex- 
tends to  half  that  value*. 

Sea  officers  and  failors  are  fubjecl  to  a  perpetual  aftof parliament, which  correfponds 
■with  the  annual  military  aft,  paffedforthe  government  of  the  army  ;  yet  neither  of 
thofe  bodies  arc  exempted  from  legal  jurifdiftion,  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes,  but  in  a 
few  inftances  of  no  great  moment.  The  foldiers,  particularly,  may  be  called  upon  by 
a  civil  magiftrate,  to  enable  him  to  preferve  the  peace  againfl:  all  attempts  to  break 
it.  The  military  officer  who  commands  the  foldiers  on  thofe  occafions,  is  to  take 
his  direiStions  from  the  magiftrate  ;  and  both  he  and  they,  if  their  proceedings  are 
regular,  are  indemnified  againfl  all  confequences,  be  they  ever  fo  fatal.  But  thofe 
civil  magiflrates,  who  underftand  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  are  extremely 
cautious  in  calling  for  the  military  on  thefe  occafions,  as  the  frequent  employment 
of  the  military  power  in  a  free  government,  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  cannot 
be  guarded  againft  with  too  much  caution. 

Money.]  In  Britain,  money  is  computed  by  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence  ;  twelve 
pence  making  a  fhilling,  and  twenty  fhillings  one  pound,  which  is  only  an  imagi- 
nary coin.  The  gold  pieces  confifl  only  of  guineas  and  halves,  quarters  having- 
fallen  into  an  almoft  entire  difufe  ;  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half  crowns,  fhillings, 
and  fix-pences  ;  and  the  copper  money  of  half-pence  and  farthings.  The  prefent 
flate  of  Britiih  currency  feems  to  demand  a  new  coinage  of  fhillings  and  fix- 
pences  ;  the  intrinfic  value  of  many  of  the  latter  being  worn  down  to  half  their 
nominal  value.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  by  the  public 
fubmitting  to  lofe  the  difference  between  the  bullion  of  the  new  and  old  money. 
Befides  the  coins  already  mentioned,  five  and  two  guinea  pieces  are  coined  at  the 
tower  of  London,  but  they  are  not  generally  current. 

Royal  titles  ')      The  title  of  the  king  of  England,  is,  By  the  grace  of  God, 

AND  ORDERS,     ^  of  Great  Britain,  France,   and  Ireland,   king,  defender  of  the 

*  The  roya!  navy  of  Britain  as  it  flood  Aiiguft  31,  T7?4. 
Rates  of  Ships.  Complement  of  men.         Weight  of  metal. 


Guns. 
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of  each 

rate. 

]\Ien. 

Metal 

iflr. 

100  and  npwai 

■d 

5 

— 

875  to  850 

— 

42 

24 

"12     6 

2d. 

;d. 
4th . 
5th. 

98  to  90 
80  to  64 
60  to  $0 
44  to  52 

20 
130 

-7 
102 

— 

750  to  700 
650  to  500 

420  to   2?0 
300  to  220 

— 

?2 

52 

24 
18 

i3 
18 
12 

9 

12     6 
9     6 

6&i3  9  6 
6&  12  6 

6ih. 

30  to  20 

50 

— 

200  to  160 

— 

9 

4 

Sloops, 
Bombs, 

T  8  to  14 
FireihipSj  &:c. 

334 
19 

— 

125  to  no 

Total,  —  496 

In  commiffion,  25  of  the  line,  7  fifties,  36  frigates,  and  T05  (loops.  \^'hen  a  flrlp  of  war  becomes 
old,  or  unfit  for  fei  vice,  the  fame  name  is  transferred  to  another,  which  is  built,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
Jier  bottom.  While  a  fingle  beam  of  the  old  veflel  remains,  the  name  cannot  be  cha-iged,  unlefs  by  aOt 
of  pailiament. 
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faith.  The  dellgnation  of  the  kings  of  England  was  formerly,  his  or  her  grace,  or 
highnefs,  till  Henry  VIII,  to  place  himfelf  on  a  level  with  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  aflumed  that  of  majelty  ;  but  the  old  defignation  was  not  aboliflied  till  the  end 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  was  bellowed  upon 
Henry  VIII.  by  the  pope,  on  account  of  a  book  v/ritten  by  the  king  againft  Luther, 
and  the  reformation.  Befidcs  tlie  titles  already  given,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  has 
others  from  his  German  donunions,  as  elettor  of  Hanover,  duke  of  Bruni'wic,  Lu- 
nehburg,  &c. 

The  titles  of  the  king's  eldefl  fon,  are,  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Gornwall 
and  Rothfay,  earl  of  Chefter,  eleftorial  prince  of  Brunfwic,  and  Lunenberg, 
earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  01''  the  ifles,  great  ftoard  of  Scotland, 
and  captain  general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  order  of  the  garter,  the  nioft  honourable  in  England,  j^'as  inflituted 
by  Edward  III.  Jimuary  19,  1344.  It  confifts  of  the  fovercign,  who  is  always 
the  king  or  queen  of  England,  and  of  25  companions,  called  knights  of  the  garter, 
w'ho  v/ear  a  medal  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon.  ,  The  medal  is  commonly  en- 
amelled on  gold,  and  fufpended  from  a  blue  ribband.  St.  George  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  tutelary  faint  of  England.  He  was  originally  a  Cappadocian. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Henry  IV.  about  the  year  1399.  This  order 
having  been  difcontinued,  was  revived  by  king  George  I.  in  1725. 

The  origin  of  the  Englifh  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Their  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
lords  or  barons. 

Baronets  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  order,  having  no  other  badge  than 
a  bloody  hand  in  a  field,  argent,  in  their  arms.  They  were  inflituted  by  James  I. 
about  the  year  1615.  Their  number  was  then  two  hundred,  and  each  paid  about 
I  cool,  on  pretence  of  reducing  and  planting  the  province  of  Ulfler  in  Ireland  :  but 
at  prefent  their  number  amounts  to  feven  hundred. 

A  knight  is  a  term  ufed  alniofl  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  general  figni- 
fies  a  foldier  ferving  on  horfeback  ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  eflimation  in  ancient  armies, 
and  entitling  the  party  himfelf  to  the  appellation  oi  fir.  In  the  common  laws  they 
are  called  milites  or  foldiers  ;  and  they  are  made,  by  the  king  laying  a  fword  upon 
their  flioulders,  and  defiring  them  to  rife  by  the  title  o^  fir.  It  is  a  mark  of  perfon- 
al  regard  from  the  crown,  and  therefore  the  title^  does  not  defcend  to  pofteritv. 
Other  knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  England  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  bannerets, 
bachelors,  knights  of  the  carpet,  and  the  like,  but  they  ate  now  difufed.  Indeed 
in  the  year  1773,  at  a  review  of  the  royal  navy  at  Portfmouth,  the  king  conferred 
the  honour  of  knights  bannerets  on  two  admirals  and  three  captains.  They  have 
no  particular  badge  on  their  garments,  but  their  arms  are  painted  on  a  bannerplac- 
cd  in  the  frames  of  the  fupporters. 

it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  word  efqidre^  which 
formerly  fignified  a  perfon  bearing  the  arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight,  and  they 
were  therefore  called  armigeri.  This  title  denoted  any  perfon,  who,  by  his  birth 
or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  arms ;  but  is  at  prefent  applied  promifcuoully  to 
any  man  who  can  afford  to  live  in  the  charader  of  a  gentleman,  Vvithout  trade  j 
and  even  a  tradefman,  if  he  is  a  juftice  of  peace,  demands  the  appellation. 

HistorV."]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain  v.'ere  a 
tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Celta:,  who  fettled  on  the  oppofite  fhore  :  a  fuppofition  found- 
ed upon  their-  refemblance  in  language,  manners,  government,  religion,  and  com- 
plexion. 

When  Julius  Cefar,  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrill,  meditated 
the  conqueil  of  Britain,  the  natives  were  much  connected  Vvith  the  Gauls,  and 
,VoL.  L  •  3  M 
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other  people  of  the  continent.  Cefar  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  two  expedition?, 
which  were  accompanied  with  vafl  difficulties,  and  were,  as  he  alleged,  attended 
by  fuch  advantages  over  the  iflanders,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  His  viftories 
were  incomplete  and  indecifive  :  nor  did  the  Romans  receive  the  leafl  benefit  from 
his  expeditions,  except  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ifland  than  they  had  before.  The 
Britons,  at  Cefar's  arrival,  were  governed  by  a  political  confederacy,  of  v/hich  Caffi- 
belan,  whofe  territories  lay  in  Hertfordlliire,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  counties, 
was  the  head  :  and  this  form  of  government  long  continued  among  them. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  they  differed  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  nor- 
thern climates,  who  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  they  fowed  corn,  but  chiefly 
fubfifled  upon  animal  food  and  milk.  Their  clothing  was  ikins,  and  their  fortifica- 
tions, beams  of  wood.  They  were  dexterous  in  the  management  of  their  chariots, 
and  they  fought  with  lances,  darts  and  fwords.  Women  fometimes  led  their 
armies  to  the  field,  and  were  recognized  as  fovereigns  of  their  particular  diftricts. 
They  favoured  a  primogeniture  or  feniority,  in  their  fucceffion  to  royalty,  but 
fet  it  afide  on  the  fmalleft  inconveniency  attending  it.  They  painted  their  bodies 
with  woad,  which  gave  them  a  bluifh  or  greenifh  call ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have 
had  figures  of  animals,  and  heavenly  bodies  on  their  (kins.  In  place  of  marriages, 
they  formed  themfelyes  into  what  we  may  call  matrimonial  clubs.  Twelve  or  four- 
teen men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each  wife  was  in  common  to  them  all,  but  her 
children  belonged  to  the  origiital  hufband. 

The  Britons  lived,  during  the  long  reign  of  Auguftus  Cefar,  rather  as  the  allies 
than  the  tributaries  of  the  Romans  j  but  the  communication  between.  Rome  and 
Britain  being  then  extended,  the  emperor  Claudius  Cefar,  about  forty-two  years 
after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  undertook  an  expedition  in.perfon,  in  which  he  feems 
to  have  been  fuccefsful.  His  conquefis,  however,  were  imperfeft  ;  Caraclacus,  and  , 
Boadicea,  made  a  \igorous  defence  againfl  the  Romans.  The  former,  after  a  war 
of  eighteen  years,  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  defperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  his  undaunted  behaviour  before  Claudius,  gained  him  the  admiration  of  the 
victors,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  hiftories  of  the  time.  Boadicea,  being  oppreifed  in 
a  manner  that  difgraces  the  Roman  name,  and  defeated,  difdained  to  furvive  the  li- 
berties of  her  country  ;  and  Agricola,  general  to  Domitian,  after  fubduing  South 
Britain,  carried  his  arms  northwards,  as  has  been  already  feen  in  the  hiltory  of 
•Scotland,  where  his  fucceffors  had  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  progrefs,  every  inch 
of  ground  being  bravely  defended.  During  the  time  that  the  Romans  remained  in 
that  ifland,  they  erected  thofe  walls  before-mentioned,  to  protect  the  Britons  from 
the  invafions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots,  and  Picts^:  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Ror: 
man  language,  learning,  and  cuftoms,  became  familiar  in  Britain.  There  feems 
to  be  no  great  foundation  for  this  aifertion  ;  and  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
Romans  confidered  Britain  chiefly  as  a  nurfery  for  their  armies,  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  ftrength  of  body  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  That  this  was  the  cafe  ap- 
pears plainly  from  the  defencelefs  flate  of  the  Britons,  when  Rome  recalled  her 
forces  from  that  ifland.  During  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  they  intro- 
duced into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy.  It  is  certain,  that  under  them  the  South 
Britons  were  reduced  to  a  flate  of  great  vaflfalage,  and  that  the  genius  of  liberty- 
retreated  northwards,  where  the  natives  made  a  brave  refiftance  againfl  thole  ty- 
rants of  nations.  The  Roman  emperors  and  generals,  while  in  that  ifland,  aflifled 
by  the  Britons,  were  frequently  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans and  Pitts,  and  they  appear  to  have  had  no -difficulty  in  maintaining  their  audio- 
rity  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Upon  the  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  which,  under  the  names  of  Goths 
and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  out 
of  Britain,  with  the  flower  of  the  Britifli  youth,  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  and 
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centre  of  the  empire.  As  tli,c  Ronuin  forces  dccrcafed  in  Britain,  the  Scots  and 
Pifts,  who  had  always  oppofcd  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans  in  that  ifland,  advanced 
more  boldly  into  the  fouthern  parts,  carrying  terror  and  defolation  over  the  coun- 
try." The  intimidated  Britons  were  fo  accuflomed  to  have  recourfe'  to  the  Romanr> 
for  defence,  that  they  again  and  again  implored  their  return.  But  the  Romans, 
reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  aiul  fatigued  with  diftant  expeditions,  acquainted 
the  Britons  that  they  mult  no  longer  look  to  them  for  protection,  and  exhorted 
them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  That  tiiey  might  leave  the  ifland  with  a  good 
grace,  they  alTilled  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  with  (tone,  the  wall  of  Severus,  be- 
tween NewcalUe  and  Carlifle,  which  they  lined  with  forts  and  watch-towers  ;  and 
having  done  this  good  oflice,  took  their  hit  farewell  of  Britain  about  the  year  448, 
after  having  been  mailers  of  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  it,  for  about  400  years. 

The  Scots  and  Pifts,  finding  the  ifland  finally  deferted  by  the  Roman  legions, 
attacked  the  wall  of  Severus  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  ravaged  all  before  them 
with  a  fury  peculiar  to  northern  nations  in  thoi'e  ages,  and  which  a  remembrance 
of  former  injuries  could  not  fail  to  infpire.  The  Britons  had  again  recourfe  to 
Rome,  and  fent  over  an  epiftle  for  relief,  which  was  addrefled  in  thefe  words  : 
to  Acthis,  thrice  conful :  the  groans  of  the  Britons  ;  and,  after  other  lamentable  com- 
plaints, faid,  that  the  barbarians  dro-ve  them  to  the  fea,  and  the  fea  back  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  and  they  had  only  the  hard  choice  left,  of  perifhing  by  the  fvjord  or  by  the 
waves.  But  having  no  hopes  given  them  by  the  Roman  general  of  any  fuccours 
from  that  fide,  they  began  to  confider  what  other  nation  they  might  call  over 
to  their  relief.  Gildas,  who  was  himfelf  a  Briton,  dcfcribes  the  degeneracy  of  his 
countrymen  at  this  time  in  mournful  (trains,  and  gives  fome  confufed  hints  of 
their  officers,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  kings,  particularly  one  Vortigern, 
chief  of  the  Damnonii,  by  whofe  advice,  the  Britons  llruck  a  bargain  with  two  Sax- 
on chiefs,  Hengift  and  Horfa,  to  proteft  them  from  the  Scots  and  Picls.  The  Sax- 
ons were  in  thofe  days  mafters  of  what  is  now  called  the  Englilh  Channel,  and 
their  native  countries,  comprehending  Scandinavia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, being  overflocked  with  inhabitants,  they  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Britons ;  whom  they  relieved,  by  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and 
Pifts,  and  had  the  ifland  of  Thanet  allowed  them  for  their  refidenCe.  But  their 
own  country  was  fo  barren,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  fo  alluring,  that  in  a 
very  little  time,  Hengift  and  Horfa  began  to  meditate  afettlement  for  them^ 
felves  ;  and  frefli  fupplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily,  the  Saxons  foon  be- 
came formidable  to  the  Britons,  whom,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  of  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  fubdued,  or  drove  into  Wales,  where  their  language 
and  defcendants  ftill  remain. 

Literature  was  at  this  time  fo  rude  in  England,  that  we  know  but  little  of  its 
hiftory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  letters,  and  public  tranfactions  among  the 
Britons  were  recorded  only  by  their  bards  and  poets,  a  fpecies  of  men  whom  they 
held  in  great  veneration.  Nennius,  who  feems  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Gil- 
das, mfentions  indeed  a  few  fatils,  but  nothing  that  can  be  relied  on,  or  that  can 
form  a  connefted  hiftory.  We  can  therefore  only  mention  the  names  of  jNIerlin,  'a 
reputed  prince  and  prophet ;  Pendragon,  the  celebrated  Arthur,  and  Thaheffin, 
whofe  v/orks  are  faiJ  to  be  ftill  extant,  with  others  of  lefs  note.  Arthur  feems  to 
have  been  upon  the  whole  the  moft  memorable  character  in  Britifli  hiftory.  His  fu- 
perior  abihties  reftored  the  declining  aftairs  of  the  Britons.  He  defeated  the  Saxons 
in  twelve  battles,  and  what  fets  his  celebrity  beyond  all  comparifon,  is,  that  fix  or 
feven  hundred  places  in  the  ifland  ftill  bear  his  name.  After  numerous  and  very 
bloody  wars,  in  which  the  Britons  were  fometimes  the  enemies  and  fometimes  the 
allies  of  the  Scots  andJ-'icts,  the  Saxons  conquered  all  England  to  the  fouth  of 
Adrian's,  or  rather  Severus's  wall  ;  but  the  Scots  and  Picls  feem  to  have  been  maf- 
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ters  of  all  the  territory  to  the  north,  though  they  fuffered  the  Britons,  who  had  been 
driven  into  their  territories,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  tributai-y  kings ;  an  inter- 
mixture that  has  created  much  confufion  in  hiftory. 

We  have  already  given  a  flvetch  of  the  conftitution  and  government  which  the 
Saxons  introduced  into  England,  and  which  forms  by  far  the  mofl  valuable  part 
of  their  ancient  annals.  Ethelbert,  king  oi  Kent,  v/ho  claimed  pre-eminence  in 
the  heptarchy,  as  being  defcended  from  Hengiil,  one  or  the  firft  invaders,  married 
the  king  of  France's  daughter,  and  fhe  being  a  Chriftian,  pope  Gregory  the  Great 
feized  that  opportunity  to  enforce  the  converfion  of  her  hufband  to  Chriflianity. 
For  that  purpofe,  about  the  year  596,'  he  fent  over  to  England,  Auftin,  the  monk, 
who  converted  the  king  and  his  people,  and  alfo  Sebert  king  of  the  Eafl  Saxons, 
who  was  baptized,  and  founded  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  London.  The  monk  then 
attempted  to  bring  the  churches  of  the  Britons  in  Wales  to  a  conformity  with  that  of 
Rome,  particularly  as  to  the  celebration  of  Eafcer  ;  but  iinding  a  flout  refiflance  on 
the  part  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy,  he  is  faid  to  have  perfuaded  his  Chriftian  converts 
to  maffacre  them,  which  they  did  to  the  number  of  1 200  priefts  and  monks.  Auftin 
is  accounted  the  firft  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  605,  as  his  convert  Ethel- 
bert did  foon  after. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  happier  than  the  nations  on  the  continent ;  being  free 
from  the  invafion  of  the  Saracens,  who  had  erefted  an  empire  in  the  Eaft  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and  began  to  extend  their  ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy. 
London  was  then  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade  ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Saxon  chronicles,  quoted  by  Tyrrel,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  paid  at  one  time,  in 
the  year  694,  to  Ina,  king  of  Weffex,  a  fum  in  filver  equal  to  90,000!.  fterling. 
England,  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  about  this  time  a  refuge  for  the 
people  of  the  continent.  Bede,  about  the  year  740,  compofed  his  Church  Hiftory 
of  Briiain  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons,  dov;n  to  the  year  731.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  is  one  of  the  moft  authentic  monuments  of  hiftory  that  any  nation  can 
produce.  Architefture,  fuch  as  it  was,  with  ftone  and  glafs-worldng,)  were  intro- 
duced into  England  ;  and  we  read,  in  709,  of  a  Northumbrian  prelate  who  was 
ferved  in  filver  plate.  Ale  and  ale  houfes  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about 
the  year  728  j  and  in  this.ftate  was  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England,  when,  about 
the  year  800,  moft  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tired  out  with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty 
■idngs,  'united  in  calling  to  the  government  of  the  heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the 
eldeft  remaining  branch  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  iirft 
arrived  in  Britain.  On  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  year  827,  he 
became  king  of  all  England. 

Charles  the  Great,  otherwife  Charlemagne,  was  then  king  of  France,  and 
emperor  of  Germany.  Egbert  had  been  obliged  by  ftate  jealoufies  to  fly  to 
the  court  of  Charles  for  protection  from  the  perfecutions  of  Eadburga,  daughter  of 
Offti,  wife  to  Birthric,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons.  At  the  court  of  Charles,  he 
acquired  the  arts  both  of  war  and  government.  The  northern  nations,  under  the 
name  of  Danes,  then  infelted  the  feas,  and  were  no  ftr angers  to  the  coafts  of 
England  ;  for  about  the  year  833,  they  made  defcents  upon  Kent  and  Dorfetfhire, 
where  they  defeated  Egbert  in  perfon,  and  carried  off"  abundance  of  booty  to 
their  ftiips.  About  two  years  after,  they  landed  in  Cornwall,  and,  though  they 
were  joined  by  the  Corniflr  Britons,  they  were  driven  out  of  England  by  Egbert, 
who  died  in  the  year  838,  at  Winchefter,  his  chief  place  of  refidence. 

Egbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion  Ethehvolf,  who  divided  his  power  with  his 
eldeft  fon  Atheiftan.  By  this  time  England  had  become  a  fcene  of  defolation, 
through  the  renewal  of  the  Danifli  invafions  ;  and  Ethehvolf,  after  oppofmg  them 
bravely  for  fome  time,  retired  in  a  fit  of  devotion  to  Rome,  to  which  he  carried 
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\'V!th  him  his  youngefl;  Ion,  afterwards  the  famous  Alfred,  the  father  of  ilie  Eng- 
liih  conflitution.  The  gifts  which  Ethelwoif  made  to  the  clergy  on  this  occafion 
(copies  of  which  are  (Uli  remaining)  were  fo  prodigious,  even  the  tithes  of  all 
his  dominions,  that  they  fhow  his  brain  to  have  been  touched  by  hi.>  devotion,  or 
guided  by  the  arts  of  Swithin,  bilhop  of  Winchefter.  Upon  his  death  after  his  re- 
turn from  Rome,  his  dominions  were  divided  between  two  of  his  fons,  Kthelbald 
and  Etheibert,  AtheHlan  being  then  dead  :  but  v/e  know  of  no  patrinjony  that 
was  left  to  young  Alfred.  Etheibert  left  his  kingdom,  in  866,  to  his  brother 
Ethelred ;  in  whofe  time,  notwithftanding  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Alfred,  the 
Danes  became  mafters  of  the  fea-coaRs,  and  the  fmelt  counties  in  England.  Ethel- 
red  being  killed,  his  brother  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in  871.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatefl  princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned  in  hiftory.  He  fought  many 
battles  with  the  Danes,  with  various  fuccefs,  and  when  defeated,  he  found  refources 
that  rendered  him  as  terrible  as  before.  He  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  an  uncom- 
mon flate  of  diftrefs,  being  forced  to  live  in  the  difguife  of  a  cowherd.  He  flill, 
however,  kept  up  a  fecret  correl'pondence  with  his  brave  friends,  whom  he  coUeft- 
ed  together,  and,  by  their  affiftance,  he  gave  the  Danes  many  fignal  overthrows, 
till  at  lafl  he  recovered  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  obliged  the  Danes  who  had 
been  fettled  in  it,  to  fwear  obedience  to  his  government. 

Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred's  reign,  was  that  of  raifmg  a  maritime  power, 
by  which  he  fecured  his  coafts  from  future  invafions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London, 
which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Danes,  and  founded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
about  the  year  895  :  he  divided  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings  j  or 
rather  he  revived  thofe  divifions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into  dif- 
ufe  fmce  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated  at  Rome,  he  was  not  only 
a  fcholar,  but  an  author :  and  he  tell  us,  that  upon  his  acce/fion  to  the  throne, 
he  had  fcarcely  a  lay  fubjeft  who  could  read  Englifh,  or  an  ecclefiaftic  who  under- 
Itood  Latin.  He  introduced  (lone  and  brick  buildings  in  palaces,  as  well  as 
churches,  though  it  is  certain  that  his  fubjefts,  for  many  years  after  his  death, 
were  fond  of  timber  buildings.  His  encouragement  of  commerce  and  navigation 
may  feem  incredible  to  modern  times  ;  but  he  had  merchants  who  traded  in  Eaft- 
India  jewels  ;  and  William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  that  fonie  of  their  gems  were  repo- 
rted in  the  church  of  Sherborne  in  his  time.  He  received  from  one  Oclher,  about 
the  year  890,  a  full  difcovery  of  the  coafts  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  Ruffia ; 
and  he  tells  the  king  in  his  memorial,  printed  by  Halduyt,  "  that  he  failed  along 
the  Norway  coafl  fo  far  north  as  commonly  the  whale  hunters  ufe  to  travel." 
He  invited  numbers  of  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and 
ufiful  allies,  againfl  the  Dsnes,  in  the  two  Scotch  kings  his  contemporaries,  Gre- 
gory and  Donald.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  no  lefs  than  fifty-fix  pitched  battles. 
He  was  inexorable  againft  his  corrupt  judges,  whom  he  ufed  to  hang  up  in  the  pub- 
lic highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  He  died  in  the  year  901,  and  his  character 
is  fo  completely  amiable  and  heroic,  that  he  is  juftly  dignified  with  the  epithet  of 
the  great. 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  elder,  under  whom,  though  a  brave 
prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  invafions.  He  died  in  the  year  925,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  his  eldeft  fon  Athelflan.  This  prince,  to  encourage  commerce,  enacted, 
that  every  merchant  who  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  account  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fhould  be  on  an  equality  with  a  thane  or  nohh^man  of  the  firft  rank.  He 
caufed  the  fcriptures  to  be  tranfiated  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  He  encouraged  coin- 
age, and  we  find  by  his  laws,  that  archbifliops,  bilhops,  and  even  abbots,  had  then 
the  privilege  of  coining  money.  His  dominions  "were  confined,  towards  the  north, 
by  the  Danes,  although  his  vaffals  flill  kept  a  footing  in  thofe  counties.  He  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  wars  with  the  Scots,  and  died  in  041.     The  reigns  of  his  fucceflbrs. 
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Edmund,  Edred,-  anfl  Edwy,  were  weak  and  inglorious,  they  being  either  engaged" 
in  wars  with  the  Danes,  or  difgraced  by  the  influence  of  priefts.  Edgar,  who 
mounted  the  throne  about  the  year  959,  revived  the  naval  glory  of  England. 
His  reign  was  pacific  and  happy,  though  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  Scots  all  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tine.  He  was  fucceeded,  in  975,  by  his  eldeft  fon 
Edward,  v/ho  was  barbafoully  murdered  by  his  ftep-mother,  whofe  fon,  Ethelred, 
mounted  the  throne  in  978.  The  nation  was  at  that  time  haraifed  by  the  Danes» 
To  be  liberated  from  them,  Ethelred  agreed  to  pay  them  30,000!.  which  was 
levied  by  way  of  tax,  and  called  dariegeld,  and  was  the  firft  land-tax  in  England.  In- 
the  year  1002,  they  had  made  fuch  fettlements  in  England,  that  Ethelred  confentedv 
to  a  general  maffacre  of  them  by  the  Englifh.  But  this  atrocity  ferved  only  to  enrage 
the  Danifh  king,  Swein,  who,  in  1013,  drove  Ethelred,  his  queen,  and  two  fons 
out  of  England,  into  Normandy,  a  province  of  France,  at  that  time  governed  by 
its  own  princes,  ftyled  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Swein  being  killed,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Canute  the  great ;  but  Ethelred  returning  to  England,  forced  Canvitc  to 
retire  to  Denmark,  from  whence  he  invaded  England  with  a  vafi:  army,  and  ob- 
liged Ethelred's  fon,  Edmund  Ironfide  (fo  called  from  his  great  bodily  ftrength),  to 
divide  with  him  the  kingdom.  Upon  Edmund's  being  aflaflinated,  Canute  fucceeded 
to  the  undivided  kingdom.  His  fon  Elarold  Harefoot,  who  fucceeded  him,  in  1035; 
did  nothing  memorable  :  and  his  fucceflbr  Hardicanute  was  fo  degenerate  a  prince, 
that  with  him  the  Danifh  royalty  ended  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne  ;  and  Edward,  commonly 
called  the  confeffor,  mounted  it,  though  Edgar  Atheling,  a  weak  youth,  being 
defcended  from  an  elder  branch,  had  the  lineal  right.  Edward  the  confeffor  was 
a  mild,  pood-natured  prince,  a  great  benefaftor  to  the  church,  and  exceffively  fond 
of  the  Normans,  with  whom  he  had  refided.  He  was  governed  by  his  minifler,  eari- 
Goodwin,  and  his  fons,  the  eldell  of  whom  was  Harold.  He  durft  not  refent, 
though  he  felt,  their  ignominious  treatment  of  him.  It  is  faid,  that  he  devifed  the 
facceffion  of  hiis  crown  to  William  duke  of  Normandy.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  upon  the  death  of  the  confeflibr,  in  the  year  1066,  Harold,  fon  to 
Goodv/in,  earl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne. 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  baftard,  polTeffed  that  great  duchy,  and 
refolved  to  afl'ert  his  right  to  the  crav,  n  of  England.  For  that  purpofe,  he  invited 
the  neighbouring  princes,  as  well  as  his  ov/n  vaflals,  to  join  him,  and  made  liberal 
prom.ifes  to  his  followers,  of  land  and  honours  in  England,  to  induce  them  to 
aifiit  hirri  elFeclually.  By  thcfe  means,  he  colle£ted' 60,000  of  the  braved:  and  moll 
regular  troops  in  Europe,  and  while  Harold  was  embar raffed  with  frefh  invafiona 
of  the  Danes,  William  landed  in  England  without  oppofition,  Harold,  returning 
from  the  North,  encountered  William  in  the  place  where  the  town  of  Haflings, 
in  Suffex,  now  (lands.  A  moft  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  .two  armies ; 
and,  Harold  being  killed,  the  crown  of  England  was  felzed  by  William,  in  the. 
year  1066. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can  fay  little,  but-  that  they 
were  in  general,  a  rude,  uncultivated  people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilful  in  the 
■snechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiilion  under  law  and  government,  addifted  to  in- 
temperance, riot,  and  diforder.  Even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Canute,  they  fold 
their  children  and  kindred  into  foreign  parts.  Their  beil  quality  was  their  military 
courage,  which  yet  was  not  fupported  by  difcipline  or  conduft.  Even  the  Norman 
hiftorians,  notwithftanding  the  low  ftate  of  the  arts  in  their  ov^^n  country,  fpeak  of 
them  as  barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  invafion  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Con- 
queft  placed  the  people  in  a  Situation  to  receive  flov/ly  from  abroad  the  rudiments  of 
icience  and  cultivation,  and  to  corred  their  rough  and  licentious  manners* 
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TKe  lofs  which  both  fides  fuffcred  at  the  battle  of  Ilaftings  is  uncertain.  Angh>. 
Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo  inifjatient  to  fight,  that  he  attacked  William 
with  half  of  his  army,  fo  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Nor- 
man. The  death  of  Harold  feems  to  have  decided  the  day  ;  and  William,  with 
very  little  farther  difficulty,  took  poffcfiion  of  the  throne,  and  made  a  confidera- 
ble  alteration  in  the  conltitution  of  England,  by  converting  landi  into  knights  fees,* 
which  are  faid  to  have  mounted  to  62,000,  and  were  held  of  the  Norman  and 
ether  great  leaders  who  had  affilted  him  in  his  concjueft,  and  who  were  bound  to 
attend  him  with  their  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars.  To  one  of  his  favour- 
ites he  gave  the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  which  he  erecled  into  a  palatinate, 
and  rendered  by  his  grant  almolt  independent  of  the  crown,.  William  found  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  keep  polfefllon  of  the  fceptre.  Edgar  Atheling,  and  his  filter,  the 
next  Anglo-Saxon  heirs,  were  afl'eftionately  received  in  Scotland,  and  many  of 
the  Saxon  lords  took  arms,  and  formed  confpiracies  in  England.  AVilliam  got  the 
better  of  all  difficulties,  efpecially  after  he  had  made  peace  with  Pvlalcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  who  married  Atheling's  filler  ;  butnot  without  exercifing  horrible  cruel- 
ties upon  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  introduced  the  Norman  laws  and  language.  He 
built  the  ftonefquare  tower  at  London,  commonly  called  the  white  tower  ;  bridled 
the  country  with  forts,  and  difarmed  the  old  inhabitants  ;  in  fhort,  he  attempted 
every  meafure  poffible  to  obliterate  even  the  traces  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conflitution  ; 
though,  at  his  coronation,  he  took  the  fame  oath  that  had  been  taken  by  the  ?.nci- 
ent  Saxon  kings. 

He  ca.iifed  a  general"  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of  England  to  be  made,  or  rather" 
to  be  completed-  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward  the  conieffor's  time)  and  an  accounr 
to  be  taken  of  the  villains,  flaves,  and  live  flock  upon  each  eftate  ;  all  which" 
were  recorded  in-  a  book',  called  Doonifday-book,  which  is  now  kept  in  the  ex- 
chequer. Biit  the  repofe  of  this  fortunate  and  victorious  king  was  diilurbed  ia 
his  old  age,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Normandy,  but  noy^ ,  ailumed  the  government  as  fovereign  of  that 
province,  in  Mhich  he  was  fa^'0UTed  by  the  king  of  France.  In  this  tranfaftion  we 
have  the  rif^-  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France  ;  which  have  continued  long- 
er, drawn  more  blood,  and  been  attended  with  more  n:<emorable  atchievements, 
than  any  other  national  quarrel  which  we  read  of  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory. 
William,  feeing  a  war  inevitable,  entered  upon  it  with  his  ufual  vigour  ;  and,  with 
incredible  celerity,  tranfported  a  brave  Englifh  army,  and  invaded  France.  He  was 
every  where  viftorious,  but  died  before  he  had  finiPned  the  war,  in  the  year  1087,  iu 
the  fixty-firfi;  of  his  age,  and  twenty-firft  of  his  reign  in  England.  He  v.as  buriediii . 
his  own  abbey,  at  Caen  in  Normandy. . 

By  the  Norman  conqueft,  England  not  only  loll  the  true  line  of  her  ancient  Sax- 
on kings,  but  alfo  her  principal  nobility  ;  Vv'ho  either  fell  in  bfttle,  in  defence  of 
their  country  and  liberties,  or  fled  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  Scotland, 
where,  being  kindly  received  by  king  Malcolm,  they  eftablifhed  themfelves  ;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  iptrcduced  the  Saxon  or  Englifh,  which  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing language  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  this  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  England,  by  virtue  of  the  conqueft,  became  much  greater, 
both  in  dominion  and  powerj  by  the  acceffion  of  fo  much  territory  upon  the 
continent.  For  though  the  Normans  gained  much  of  the  Engliih  lands  and  riches, 
yet  England  gained  the  large  and  fertile  dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  became 
a-  province  to  that  crown.  England  likewife  gained  much  by  the  great  increafe  - 
of   naval   power,    and    multitude  of  fhips,    wherein   Normandy  then  aboundedx 

*  Four  hides,  or  480  acres  cf  laml,  made  one     day-book  was    framedj  the   nunjbsr   cf  great  ba-- 
knigln's  fee;    a  barony  was  twelve  times  greater     rons amounted  to  70C1  . 

than  that  of  a  knight's  fee:    and  when   Dooraf- 
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This,  with  the  perpetual  mtercourfe  between  England  and  the  continent,  gave  an 
increafe  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  treafure,  to  the  crown  and  kingdom. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  was  difputed  between  the  conqueror's 
fons,  Robert  and  WiUiam  Rufus,  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was 
a  brave  and  intrepid  prince,  but  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have  therefore  been 
unfavourable  to  his  memory.  He  was  likewife  hated  by  the  Normans,  who  loved 
his  elder  brother  ;  and  confequently  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his 
brothers  and  rebellious  fubjefts.  About  this  time  the  crufades  to  the  Holy  Land 
began,  and  Robert,  who  was  among  the  firft  to  engage,  accommodated  matters 
with  William  for  a  fum  of  money,  which  the  latter  levied  from  the  clergy.  Willi- 
am behaved  with  great  generofity  towards  Edgar  Atheling  and  the  court  of  Scot- 
land, notwithftanding  all  the  provocations  which  he  had  received  from  that  quar- 
ter. He  was  accidentally  killed,  hunting  in  New  Foreft;  in  Hampfliire,  in  the  year 
.1  loo,  and  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

William  Rufus  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  L  furnamed  Beauclerc,  on 
•account  of  his  learning,  though  his  elder  brother  Robert  was  then  returning  from 
the  Holy  Land.  Henry,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  flratagem,  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  his  brother  Robert's  perfon,  and  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  and,  with  a  moll 
ungenerous  meannefs,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  twenty-eight  years,  till  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  meanwhile  quieting  his  confcience  by  founding  an  abbey.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  bloody  but  fuccefsful  war  with  France  ;  and  before  his 
death  he  fettled  the  fucceffion  upon  his  daughter,  the  emprefs  Matilda,  widow  to 
Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  her  fon  Henry,  by  her  fecond  hulband 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  Henry  died  of  a  furfeit,  in  the  feventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  in  1135. 

Notwithllanding  the  late  fettlement  of  fucceffion,  the  crown  of  England  was 
claimed  and  feized  by  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  the  fon  of  Adela,  fourth  daughter 
to  William  the  conqueror.  Matilda  and  her  fon  were  then  abroad  ;  and  Stephen 
was  affilled  in  his  ufurpation  by  his  brother  the  bilhop  of  Winchefler,  and  the 
other  great  prelates,  that  he  might  hold  the  crown  dependent  upon  them.  Matil- 
da, however,  found  a  generous  proteftor  in  her  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland ; 
and  a  faithful  fubjeft  in  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefler,  who  head- 
ed her  party,  until  her  fon  grew  up.  A  long  and  bloody  war  enfued,  the  clergy 
having  abfolved  Stephen  and  all  his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking  the  aS: 
of  fucceffion  ;  but  at  length,  the  barons,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
inclined  towards  Matilda  ;  and  Stephen,  having  been  abandoned  by  his  partizans, 
was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  in  1 141.  Being  carried  before  Matilda,  Ihe  impo- 
tently  upbraided  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains. 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak  ;  the  clergy  were  bold  and  ambitious ;  and,  when 
joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  faftious  and  turbulent,  they  v/ere  an  over- 
match for  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  accord- 
ing to  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I.  upon  his  acceffion  ;  and  find- 
ing Matilda  refractory,  they  drove  her  out  of  England,  in  1 142.  Stephen  Jiaving 
been  exchanged  for  the  earl  of  Gloucefler,  who  had  been  likewife  taken  prifoner, 
upon  obtaining  his  liberty,  found  that  his  clergy  and  nobility  had  in  faft  excluded 
him  from  the  government,  by  building  11 00  callles,  where  each  owner  lived  as  an 
independent  prince.  Stephen  attempted  to  force  them  to  declare  his  fon  Euftace 
heir  apparent  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  exafperated  the  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  in- 
vited over  young  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  accordingly  landed  in  England  with  an  ar- 
my of  foreigners. 

This  meafure  divided  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  a 
fecond  conqueil ;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  leaders  of  the  nobility,  pro- 
pofed  an  accommodation,  to  which  the  parties  agreed.     Stephen  was  to  retain  the 
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name  and  office  of  king  ;  but  Henry  was  acknowledged  his  fiicceflbr.  This  accom- 
niodation  was  received  with  joy  by  the  Englilh,  who  had  bled  at  every  pore  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  wars  :  and  .'iitcphcn  liaviug  loon  after  died,  Henry  inoanted  the 
throne  witliout  a  rival,  in  1 154. 

Henry  II.  luniamed  Plantagcnet,  was  the  grcatcfl:  prince  of  his  tinrie.  He  foon 
difcovered  conlidcrable  abilities  for  government,  and  iiad  performed,  in  the  fjx- 
tecnth  year  of  his  age,  aftions  that  would  have  dignified  experienced  warriors.  At 
his  accedion  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition  of  the  Eiiglifh  boroughs  great- 
ly improved,  by  tlie  privileges  granted  to  them  in  tlie  Itruggles  between  the  late 
kings  and  their  nobility.  Henry  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and  advanced  the 
boroughs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a  bondman  remained  in  one  of  tlicm  a  year  and  a 
day,  he  was  by  fuch  relidence  made  free.  He  eretfled  Wallingford,  Winchcfter,  and 
Oxford,  into  free  boroughs,  for  the  fervices  which  the  inhabitants  had  perform- 
ed for  his  mother  and  himfelf. 

He  refumed  the  excellive  grants  of  crown  lands,  made  by  Stephen.  He  demolifh- 
ed  many  of  the  caftles  that  had  been  built  by  the  barons  ;  but  when  he  came  to 
touch  the  clergy,  he  found  their  ufurpations  not  to  be  fhakcn.  In  attempting  to 
refift  them,  he  was  oppofed  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Bccket,  whom  he  had  pro- 
moted to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Becket  was  popular,  intrepid,  impetuous,  and  in- 
flexible, and  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  defpotifm  of  the  barons,  as  Henry  was  to  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  king  afTembled  his  nobility  at  Clarendon,  and  the 
conftitutions  there  ena*fled,  were  regarded  as  in  faft  abolifhing  the  dominion  of 
the  Roman  fee  over  the  clergy  of  England.  It  became  very  foon  after  convenient 
for  Henry  to  remove  Becket  from  his  kingdom,  and  accordingly  the  prelate  was 
arraigned,  and  faid  to  be  convided,  for  robbing  tlie  public  treafury,  while  he  held 
the  office  of  chancellor,  Becket  fled  into  France,  where  the  pope,  and  the  French 
king,  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  Thofe  of  the  Englifla  clergy,  who  adhered  to  Henry, 
were  excommunicated,  and  his  fubjei^s  were  abfolved  by  the  pope  from  their  al- 
legiance. Henry  was  immediately  reduced  to  the  neceifity  of  fubmillion,  and  Bec- 
ket was  rcftored  to  his  country  and  his  office  in  the  year  1170.  Henry's  hatred  of 
the  archbilliop  was,  however,  no  fccret,  and  he  was  heard  to  fay,  "  Will  nobody 
revenge  his  monarch's  caufe  upon  this  audacious  prieft:"  Upon  this  hint,  four 
knights,  who  heard  thefe  words,  fet  out  from  Normandy,  where  Henry  then  was, 
for  England,  and  arriving  in  Canterbury  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  foldiers,  they 
found  the  archbifhop  in  his  palace,  furrounded  by  fome  of  his  clergv.  After  a 
fhort  converfation,  the  confpirators  retired,  and  Becket  went  into  the  church,  to 
evening  fervice.  Here  they  followed  and  murdered  him  at  the  altar.  The 
death  of  no  Individual  probably  ever  excited  fuch  univerfal  indignation.  Henry's 
aifairs  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  upon  the  fufpicion  that  he  was  privy  to  the  mur- 
der ;  and  he  found  it  necelfary  to  fubmit  to  be  fcourged  by  monks  at  the  tomb 
of  Becket,  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  tlie  people. 

Henry  endeavoured  to  cancel  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  he  refumed  their  mofi:  valuable  pofleffions  in 
the  north  of  England.  This  occafioned  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which 
William  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  priibner  ;  and,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  captivity, 
was  obliged  to  pay  homage  to  Henry  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  for  all  his 
other  dominions. 

Henry  dirLinguilhed  his  reign  by  the  conqiieri:  of  IrelancI  ;  and  by  marrying  Elea- 
nor, the  divorced  qneen  of  France,  heirefs  of  Guienne  and  Poiclon,  he  became 
almort  as  powerful  in  France  as  the  French  king  himfelf,  and  the  greated  prince 
in  Chriliendom.  In  his  old  age,  he  was  unhappy,  having  embarraffed  himfelf  in  in- 
trigues with  women,  particularly  the  fair  Rofamond.  His  inccnftancy  was  refented 
by,  his  queen  Eleanor,  who  feduced  her  fons,  Henry,  Richartl^  and  John,  into  re- 
Vol.   I.  3  O 
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peated  rebellions,  which  affctfled  their  father  fa  much  as  to  throw  him  into  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  at  Chinon  in  France,  in  the  year  1189,  and  the  57th  year  of  his 
age.  The  fam  which  he  left  in  ready  money  at  his  death,  has,  perhaps,  been  exag- 
gerated ;  bat  the  moll  moderate  accounts  make  it  amount  to  200,000!. 

Henry,  about  the  year  1176,  divided  Kngland  into  fix  parts,  called  a;v«//j-,  ap- 
pointing judges  to  go  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  hold  affizes^  to  adminifter 
juftice  to  tiie  people,  as  is  praLT:ifcd  to  tliis  day.  He  fo  far  aboliihed  the  barbarous 
pra'^icc  of  forfeiting  (hips  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coall,  that  if  one  man 
or  animal  were  left  alive  in  the  fliip,the  veffcl  and  goods  were  rellored  to  the  owners. 
He  was  alfo  the  firft  king  of  England  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveable  or  per- 
fonal  cflates  of  his  fubjedts,  nobles  as  well  as  people.  Their  zeal  for  the  holy  war 
made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation  ;  and  a  precedent  being  once  obtained,  this 
taxation  became  in  following  reigns  an  ufual  method  of  fupplying  the  neceffities 
of  the  crown.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  twelfth  century,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger  archbifiiop  of  York, 
and  Richard  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The  pope's  legate  fummoned  an  aflembly 
of  the  clergy  at  London,  and  as  both  the  archbifliops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  right 
hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy  between  them.  The  monks 
and  retainers  of  archbifhop  Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  prefence  of  the  car- 
dinal and  of  the  fynod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and 
(b  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was  wit^ 
difficulty  faved  from  their  violence. 

Richard  L  was  the  third,  but  eldeO:  furviving  fon  of  Henry  II.  The  clergy 
perfuaded  him  to  make  a  ruinous  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  lietookAfca- 
lon,  and  performed  aftions  of  valour  that  gave  countenance  even  to  the  fables  of 
antiquity.  After  feveral  bloody,  but  fruitlefs  campaigns,  he  made  a  triice  of 
three  years  with  Saladin,  emperor  of  the  Saracens  ;  in  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  treacheroufly  furprifed  by  the  duke  of  Auflria,  who,  in  1193,  fent  himapri- 
foner  to  the  emperor  Henry  VL  His  ranfom  was  fixed  by  the  fordid  emperor  at 
150,000  marks,  about  300,0001.  of  the  prefent  Britifh  money.  To  raife  this  ran- 
fom proved  fo  difficult,  that  all  the  church  plate  of  his  dominions  is  faid  to  have 
been  melted  down.  A  tax  was  likewife  laid  on  all  perfons,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
fecular,  of  one-fourth  of  their  income  for  one  year  ;  and  twenty  fhillings  on  every 
knight's  fee  ;  alfo  one  year's  wool  was  borrowed  of  the  Ciftercians  ;  befides  money 
raifed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  king's  French  dominions  ;  and  2000  marks  were 
beflowed  by  William  king  of  Scotland,  in  gratitude  for  Richard's  generous  beha- 
viour to  him  before  his  departure. 

Woollen  broad  cloths  were  made  in  England  at  that  time.  An  ox  fold  for  three 
fhillings,  which  anfwers  to  nine  lliillings  fterling,  and  a  fheep  at  four  pence,  or 
one  (hilling.  W^eights  and  meafures  were  now  ordered  to  be  the  fame  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Richard  upon  his  return,  found  his  dominions  in  great  diforder,  through 
the  praftices  of  his  brother  John,  whom  he  pardoned  ;  and  by  the  invafions  of 
the  French,  whom  he  repelled  ;  but  he  was  flain  in  befieging  the  caflle  of  Cha- 
Kons,  in  the  year  1199,    in  the  42dyear  of  his  age,   and  loth  of  his  reign. 

His  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  him,  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  Arthur,  the 
cldeft:  fon  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  a  right  to  the  crown.  The  young 
prince's  mother,  Conftance,  complained  to  Philip  the  king  of  France  ;  who,  upon 
John's  non-appearance  at  his  court,  as  a  vaflTal,  deprived  him  of  Normandy.  John, 
notwithftanding,  in  his  wars  with  the  French,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  gave  many  proofs 
of  perfonal  valour  ;  but  became  at  laft  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  French  invafion,  that 
he  declared  himfclf  a  tributary  to  the  pope,'  and  laid  his  crown  and  regalia  at  the 
oot  of  the  legate  Pandulph,  who  kept  them  for  five  days.  The  great  barons  re-r 
i^ited  his  meannefs,   by  taking  arms ;  but  he  repeated  his  fubmiffions  to  the  pope, 
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and,  after  experiencing  various  fortunes  of  war,  was  at  lafl  brought  fo  low, 
that  the  barons  obliged  him,  in  1216,  to  fign  the  great  deed,  io  well  Itnowp  by 
the  name  of  Magna  Charta.  '\  hough  this  charter  is  deemed  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
li!h  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  fatSfc  nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of  thofe  immunities, 
which  tlic  barons  and  their  followers  had  pofltd'cd  under  the  Saxon  princes,  and 
which  they  claimed  by  tlic  cluirters  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  As  the  principles 
of  liberty  came  to  be  more  enlarged,  and  property  to  be  better  fecurcd,  this  char- 
ter, by  various  rubfcquent  aiSts  and  explanations,  became  applicable  to  every 
Englifh  fubjedl,  as  well  as  to  the  barons,  knights,  and  burgefles.  John  had 
fcarcely  figned  It,  when  he  retracted,  and  called  upon  the  pope  for  protection, 
wiiile  the  barons  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  him,  and  transferred  it  to  Lxwis 
the  elded  fon  of  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France.  This  oftendcd  the  pope  ;  and 
the  barons  being  apprehcnlive  left  their  country  Ihould  become  a  province  to  France, 
they  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  John  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  protect  them,  till 
the  pope  refufed  to  confirm  the  title  of  Lewis.  John  died  in  1216,  in  the  i8th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  49th  of  his  age,  jult  as  he  had  a  glimp(<:  of  refuming 
his  authority.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  privileges  of  free  boroughs, 
which  he  eflablilhed  and  endowed  all  over  his  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  under  him 
that  the  ftone  bridge,  as  it  flood  fome  years  ago,  was  finiflied  acrofs  the  Thames 
at  London.  Thecity  of  London  owes  fome  of  her  privileges  to  him.  The  ollice 
of  mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life  ;  but  he  gave  the  city  a  charter  to 
choofe  a  mayor  out  of  her  own  citizens,  and  to  elecT;  flierifFs  and  common  coun- 
cil men   annually,   as  at  prefent. 

The  crown  devolved  upon  Henry  IlL  the  late  king's  fon,  who  was  but  nine  years 
old.  He  was  a  feeble  and  infignificant  prince.  The  events  of  his  life  are  fo  com- 
plicated and  unimportant,  that,  as  mr.  Hume  has  obferved,  no  power  of  eloquence, 
or  charms  of  compofition,  could  make  them  worthy  ofaperufal.  They  conlifl:  en- 
tirely of  frivolous,  though  bloody  quarrels  with  his  barons,  and  his  clergy.  His  fon 
Edward  being  engaged  in  a  crufade,  Henry,  during  his  abfence,  died  in  1272,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign.  Intereil  had  in  that  age  amounted 
to  an  enormous  height.  There  are  inflances  of  50I.  per  cent,  beingpaid  for  money. 
This  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain  in  England,  notwithltanding  the  grievous  oppref- 
fions  which  they  fuffered,  from  the  bigotry  of  the  age  and  Henry's  extortions. 
In  1255  Henry  made  a  demand  of  8000  marks  from  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to 
hang  them  if  they  refufed  compliance.  They  now  loft  all  patience,  and  delired 
leave  to  remove  with  their  effe»fts  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  king  replied, 
"  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppredion  you  complain  of  \  I  am  myfelf  a  beggar  ; 
I  am  defpoiled  ;  I  am  ftripped  of  all  my  revenues  ;  I  owe  above  200,000  marks  ; 
and  if  I  had  faid  300,000  marks,  I  (hould  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I  am  obliged 
to  pay  my  fon,  prince  Edward,  15-, 000  marks  a  year;  I  have  not  a  farthing, 
and  I  mufl:  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or  by  any  means." 
King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded  10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  at  Briftol  ;  and, 
on  his  refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he  ftiould 
confent  :  the  Jew  loft  feven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the  fum  required.  Trial  bv  ordeal 
was  now  entirely  difufed,  and  that  by  duel  difcouraged.  Bratfton's  famous  Paw 
treatife  was  publiftied  in  this  reign. 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  invited  all 
who  held  of  his  crown  in  capite  to  his  coronation  dinner,  which  confifted  of  278 
bacon  hogs,  450  hogs,  440  oxen,  43o{heep,  22,600  hens  and  capons,  and  13  fat 
goats.  Alexander  IlL  king  of  Scotland  was  at  the  folemnlty  ;  and  on  the  occafion 
500  horfes  were  let  loofe,  for  all  who  could  catch  them  to  keep  them. 

Edward  was  a  brave  and  fagacious  prince,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  intcrefts,  andconftitution  of  his  kiagdom,   his  regulations  and  improveraects 
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of  his  laws,  have  juftly  given  him  the  title  of  the  Englifli  Juftinian.  He  reduced 
the  Welch  to  pay  him  tribute,  annexed  their  principality  to  his  crown,  and  was 
the  firfi  v/ho  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  Whlcs  to  his  eldell  fon.  He  regulated  the 
forms  of  pailiament  as  they  now  Hand,  with  little  variation.  Perceiving  that  the 
indolence  of  his  fubjedls  rendered  them  a  prey  to  the  Jews,  who  were  the  great 
ufurers  and  money-dealers  of  the  times,  he,  befides  other  fcenes  of  the  like  kind, 
hanged  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  one  day,  oti  an  accufation  of  having  adulter- 
ated the  national  coin  :  the  reft,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  the ufand,  he  expelled  out 
of  England,  and  feized  all  their  property.  W^e  have  in  the  article  of  Scotland,  men- 
tioned the  unjuftifiable  manner  in  which  he  abolifhed  the  independency  of  that  kin<y- 
dom.  He  had  frequent  wars  abroad,  efpecially  with  France,  in  which  he  was  not 
very  fuccefsful  ;  and  would  willingly  have  abridged  the  power  cf  the  barons  and 
great  nobility,  had  the  defign  been  prafticable. 

His  connexions  with  the  continent  produced  fome  advantages  to  his  fubjecTbs,  par- 
ticularly by  the  introduAion  of  reading  glalTes  and  fpedlacles  ;  though  they , are 
faid  to  have  been  invented,  in  the  former  reign,  by  the  famous  friar  Bacon.  Wind- 
mills were  erefted  in  England  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold  and 
filver  workmanfliip  was  afcertained  by  an  affayand  mark  of  the  goldfmith's  com- 
pany. Edward  often  contefted  with  the  pope,  efpecially  upon  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  died  in  1307,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  and  ^yth  of  his  reign, 
while  he  was  upon  a  final  expedition  to  exterminate  that  people.  He  ordered  his 
heart  to  be  fent  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  32,0001.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

His  fon  and  fuccefTor  Edward  IL  fliowed  early  difpofitions  for  encouraging  fa- 
vourites ;  but  Gavefton,  his  chief  minion,  a  Gafcon,  being  banifiied  by  his  father, 
he  mounted  the  throne  with  vaft  advantages,  both  political  and  perfonal,  all 
which  he  foon  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  recalled  Gavefton,  loaded 
fiim  with  honours,  and  married  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  French  king,  who  re- 
flored  to  him  part  of  the  territories  which  Edward  L  had  left  in  France.  The 
barons  obliged  him  once  more  to  banifh  his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  great 
charter,  while  king  Robert  Bruce  recovered  all  Scotland,  excepting  the  caftle  of 
Stirling  ;  near  to  which,  at  Bannockburn,  Edward  in  perfon  received,  in  1314,  the 
greateft:  defeat  that  England  ever  fuffered.  Gavefton  was  beheaded  by  the  barons, 
who  placed  young  Hugh  Spencer  as  a  fpy  upon  the  king  ;  but  he  foon  became  his 
favourite.  Through  his  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  he  was  baniflied,  together 
with  his  father,  who  had  been  creat€<l  earl  of  Wincheller.  The  queen,  a  reftlels 
and  worthlefs  woman,  perfuaded  her  hufband  to  recall  the  Spencers,  while  the 
common  people,  from  their  hatred  to  the  barons,  joined  tiie  king's  flandard,  and 
after  defeating  them,  i-eflored  him  to  the  exercife  of  all  his  prerogatives.  A  cruel 
life  was  made  of  thofe  fuccelTes,  and  many  of  the  feudal  tyrants  fell  viftims  to 
the  queen's  revenge.  At  laft  (he  became  enamoured  with  Roger  Mortimer,  who 
was  her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft  a<ftive  among  the  rebels.  A  breach 
between  her  and  the  Spencers  foon  followed,  and,  going  over  to  France  with  her 
lover,  flie  found  means  to  form  fnch  a  party  in  England,  that,  returning  with  fome 
French  troops,  fhe  put  the  eldelt  Spencer  to  an  ignominious  death,  made  her  huf- 
band pri-Toner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  fon  Edward 
IIL  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  complete  her  guilt, 
but  the  murder  of  her  hufband.  A  few  months  after  he  had  been  made  prifbner,  he 
periOied  in  Berkley  caftle,  by  a  fpecies  of  death  too  fhocking  to  be  defcribed. 

The  misfortunes  of  Edward  II.  were  in  part  brought  upon  himfelf  by  his  im- 
prudence and  mifconduct.  His  government  was  fometimes  arbitrar"',  and  he  was 
too  much  engrofled  by  favourites,  who  led  him  into  fanguinary 'meaf\ircs.  It  Was 
;ilfo  a  misfortune  to  him,  that  he  wasopfKjfcd  by  Robert  Brucei  -Wn^  of  So®t]and, 
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in  confequenceof  whofe  militiry  and  political  abilities,  and  their  own  civiJ  ccnten- 
tions,  the  linglifh  loft  that  kiugdoro.  But  it  has  been  alleged  in  his  favcrr,  that 
none  of  his  predecefTurs  equalled  him  in  his  encouragcnnent  of  commerce,  and 
that  he  protCvTted  his  trading  fubjefts  with  great  fpii  it  againlt  the  Hanfcatic  league 
and  the  neighbouring  powers. 

Edward  III.  mounted  the  throne  In  1327.  He  was  then  under  the  tuition  of 
his  motlier,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  keej)  pollclfioii 
of  their  power,  by  executing,  many  popular  nieafures,  and  putting  an  end  to  all 
nntional  differences  with  Scotland,  for  which  lervice  Mortimer  was  created  earl 
of  March.  JCdward,  young  as  he  was,  became  foon  I'enfible  of  their  defigns.  At 
the  head  of  a  fewchoien  friends,  he  furprifed  them,  in  tlie  caftle  of  Nottingham. 
Mortimer  was  hanged  as  a  traitor  on  the  common  gallows  at  'i'yburn,  and  the 
queen  herielf  died  in  cuftody,  after  a  confinement  of  twenty-eight  years.  Edward 
very  foon  had  a  quarrel  with  David  king  of  Scotland,  though  he  had  married  his 
filler.  David  was  driven  to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who  did  homage  to  Edward 
for  Scotland.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  Idng  of  France  (without  iffue) , 
who  had  iucceeded  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which,  as  the  French  afferted,  cut 
off  all  female  luccellion  to  that  crown,  Philip  of  Valois  claimed  it,  as  being  the 
next  heir  male  by  fucceflion  ;  but  he  wasoppol'ed  by  Edward,  as  being  the  (on  of 
Jfabella,  lifter  to  the  thr'ee  lafl  kings  of  France,  and  firft  in  the  female  fucccnTion. 
The  former  was  preferred  ;  but,  the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Edward  purfued  his  claim, 
and  invaded  France  with  a  powerful  army.  ' 

•  On  this  occafion  the  difference  between  the  feudal  conftitutions  of  Fsance,  which 
were  then  iu'  full  force,  and  the  government  of  England,  more  favourable  to 
public  liberty,  appeared.  The  French  officers  knew  no  fubordination.  They  and 
their  men  were  equally  undifciplined  and  difobedient,  thougli  far  more  numerous 
than  their  enemies.  The  Englifh  had  learned  to  provide  themfelves  with  proper  ar- 
mour, and  fubmit  to  military  exercife  and  proper  fubordination  in  the  field.  The 
war,  on  the  part  of  Edward,:  was  therefore  a  continued  fcene  of  fuccefs  and  vic- 
tory. In  1340,  betook  the  title  of  king,  of  France,  ufing  it  in  all  public  a«n:Sj  and 
quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  his  own,  adding  this  motto,  Dieu  et  mon  droit^ 
*'  God  and  my  right."  At  CrefTy,  Auguft  26th,  1346,  above  100,000  French  were 
defeated  by  30,000  Englifh,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
but  fixteen  years  of  age  (his  father  being  no  more  than  thirty-four)  .  The  lofs  of 
the  French  far  exceeded  the  total  number  of  the  Englifh  army,  whole  lofs  confifted 
of  no  more  than  three  knights,  one  efquire,  and  about  fifty  private  men.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poiftiers  was  fought  in  1356,  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  French 
king  John,  but  with  greatly  I'uperior  advantages  of  numbers  on  the -part  of  the 
French,  who  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their  king  and  his  favourite  fon  Philip 
taken  prifoners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  French  killed  in  this  battle  was 
double  that  of  all  the  Englifli  army ;  but  the  modefty  and  politenefs  with 
which  the  prince  treated  his  royal  prifoners,  formed  the  brighteft  wreath  in  his 
garland. 

Edward's  fuccelFes  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having  left  his  queen  Philippa, 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  regent  of  England,  flie  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  prifoner  David  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  iuvaded  England  about  fix  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Crefly.  Thus  Edward  fa w  two  crowned  heads  his  captives  at 
London.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  forced  to  pawn  his  own  crown, 
as  well  as  the  jewels  of  his  queen  in  fecurity  for  the  money,  which  he  had  borrowed. 
To  return  from  France  into  England,  he  was  obliged  to  folicit  the  indulgence  of* 
his  continental  creditors.  His  crown  remained  for  eight  years  an  unredeemed  pledge. 
The  French  and  Scotch  kings  were  afterwards  ranfomcd  ;  David  for  ico,coo 
marks,  after  having  been  eleven  years  in  captivity,  and  John   for  three  millions 
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of  gold  crowns.  John  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy. 
After  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  into  which  Edv/ard  III.  is  faid  to  have  been  frigh- 
tened by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  his  fortune  declined.  He  had  refigned  his  French  do- 
minions entirely  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  fui.k  in  the  elleeni  of  his  fubje<fts 
at  home,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  his  miftrefs,  one  Alice  Pierce.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  black  prince,  from  the  colour  of  his  ?r- 
mour,  undertook  to  reftore  Peter  the  cruel  to  the  throne  of  Caftile.  He  fucceeded 
but  was  feized  with  a  confumntive  diforder,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  year 
1372.  His  father  did  not  long  iiirvive  him  ;  for  he  died,  difpirited  and  obfcure, 
at  Shene,  in  Surry,  in  the  year  1377,  i"  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  51ft  of 
his  reign. 

Bent  on  the  conquefl:  of  France,  Edward  gratified  the  more  readily  his  people 
in  their  demands  for  fecurity  to  their  liberties  and  properties  ;  but  his  ambition 
exhaufted  his  regal  dominions  ;  and  his  fucceffor,  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
was  lefs  powerful  than  Edward  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  invited  over  and 
prote<Sted  fullers,  dyers,  weavers,  and  other  artificers  from  Flanders,  and  efta- 
blifhed  the  woollen  manufadlure  among  thcEnglifti,  who,  till  this  time,  generally  ex- 
ported the  unwrought  commodity.  In  his  reign,  few  of  the  Englifli  (hips,  even  of  war, 
exceeded  forty  or  fifty  tons.  But,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  increafe  of  property  in 
England,  villenage  Hill  continued  in  the  royal,  epifcopal,  and  baronial  .manors. 
Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  whether  Edward  made  ufe  of  artillery  in  his  firft  invafion 
of  France,  but  it  certainly  was  known  before  his  death.  The  caftle  of  Windfor 
was  built  by  Edward  III.  and  his  method  of  condu»5ling  that  work  may  fcrve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  age.  Inftead  of  alluring  workmen 
by  contraft  and  wages,  he  aflelled  every  county  in  England  to  fend  him  fo  many 
mafons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  an  army.  Soldiers  were 
enlifted  only  for  a  (hort  time  ;  they  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly 
all  the  reft  of  their  lives  ;  one  fuccefsful  campaign  by  pay  and  plunder,  and  the 
ranfom  of  prifoners,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  fortune  ;  which  was  a  great  temp- 
tation to  enter  into  the  fervice.  The  wages  of  a  mafter  carpenter  were  limited 
through  the  whole  year  to  three  pence  per  day,  and  thofe  of  a  common  carpenter 
to  two  pence,  money  of  that  age. 

Dr.  John  Wickliffe,  a  fecular  prieft,  educated  at  Oxford,  began,  in  the  latter  end 
of  this  reign,  to  fpread  the  do»n:rines  of  reformation  by  his  difcourfes,  fermons,  and 
writings  ;  and  he  made  many  difciples  of  all  ranks.  He  v/as  a  man  of  abilities, 
learning,  and  piety.  The  do<51rines  of  Wickliffe  wesc  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
propagated  by  the  reformers  of  the  fixteenth  century-  He  had  many  friends  in  the 
iiniverfity  of  Oxford  and  at  court,  and  was  powerfully  prote»Sted  againft  the  hof- 
tile  defigns  of  the  pope  and  bifliops,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  one  of 
the  king's  fons,  and  other  great  men.  His  difciples  were  diftinguifljcd  by  the  name 
of  W^ickliffites,  or  Lollards. 

Richard  II.  fon  of  the  black  prince,  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.  The  Englifli  arms  were  then  unfuccefsful  both  in  France 
and  Scotland.  John  of  Gaunt's  foreign  connexions  with  the  crowns  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  injured  tiie  kingdom  ;  and  fo  many  men  were  employed  in  unfuccefsful 
wars,  that  the  commons  of  England,  like  powder,  receiving  a  fpark  of  fire,  all 
at  once  flamed  out  into  rebellion,  under  the  conduiSl  of  Ball,  a  prieft,  Wat  Tyler, 
jack  Straw,  and  others.  The  conducl:  of  thefe  infurgents  was  violent,  and  in  fomc 
refpefts  unjuftifiable  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  common  people  of  England 
then  laboured  under  many  oppreffions,  particularly  a  poll  tax^  and  had  abundant 
reafon  to  be  difcontented  with  the  government. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  fixteen  years  of  age,  but  he  afted  with  great  fpjn't 
and  wifdom.  He  faced  the  revolters,  at  the  head    of  the  Londoners,  while  Wal- 
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worth,  the  mayor,  and  Philpot,  an  alderman,  under  pretence  of  an  amicable  con- 
ference, (tabbed  Tyler  in  the  back.  This  ailaflination,  with  the  feafonable  beliavi- 
our  of  Richard,  quelled  the  infurrec^tion  for  that  time  ;  bnt  it  broke  out  witli  the 
moft  bloody  eft'eds  in  other  parts  of  England  ;  and,  though  it  was  fuppreflcd  by 
making  many  examples  of  fcvcrity  among  the  infurgents,  \et  the  common  people 
never  afterwards  loft  fight  of  their  own  importance,  till  by  degrees  they  obtaii.ed 
thole  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  Had  Kichard  been  a  prince  of  real  abili- 
ties, he  might,  aftei-  the  i'uppreffion  of  this  infurre<ftion,  have  cftablifl^icd  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  dominions  on  a  fure  foundation  ;  but  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to 
worthlefs  favourites,  particularly  Michael  de  la  Pole,  fon  to  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, whom  he  created  earl  of  Suffolk  and  lord  chancellor,  judge  Trefilian,  and, 
above  all,  Robert  de  Verc,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  created  marquis  of  Dublin, 
and  duke  of  Ireland.  They  were  obnoxious  both  to  the  parliament  and  people  ; 
and  Richard  (looped  in  vain  to  the  mofl  ignoble  meafures,  to  fave  them.  7  hey 
were  attainted,  and  as  rtate  trials  have  almofl:  always  been  nothing  better  than  a 
tragical  farce,  they  were  condemned  to  fuffer  as  traitors.  The  chief  juftice  Trefi- 
lian was  hanged  at  Tyburn  ;  but  de  la  Pole  and  the  duke  of  Ireland  efcapcd  to  the 
continent,  where  they  died  in  obfcurity.  Pvichard  then  afTociated  to  himfelf  a  new 
fet  of  favourites.  His  barons  again  took  up  arms,  and  being  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  the  king's  uncle,  they  forced  Richard  once  more  into  terms  ;  but 
being  infincerc  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  more 
defpotic  than  perhaps  any  king  of  England  had  ever  been,  when  be  loft  his  crown 
and  life  by  a  fudden  cataftrophe. 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  j  and  Richard  banifhed  them  both,  with  particular 
marks  of  injuftice  to  the  former,  who,  by  his  father's  death,  foon  after  became 
duke  of  Lancafter.  Richard  tranfporting  over  a  great  army  to  quell  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  a  itrong  party  was  formed  in  England,  who  offered  the  crown  to  the 
duke  of  Lancafter.  He  landed  from  France  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was 
foon  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Richard  hurried  back  to  England,  where  his 
troops  refufmg  to  fight,  and  his  fubjedls  whom  he  had  affefted  to  defpife,  generally 
fdeferting  him,  he  was  made  prifoner  with  no  more  than  twenty  attendants  ;  and 
being  carried  to  London,  he  was  depofed  in  full  parliament,  upon  a  formal  charge 
of  tyranny  and  mifconduiH:.  He  was  foon  after  llarved  to  death,  or  murdered  in 
prifon,  in  the  year  1399,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign.  He 
had  no  iffue  by  either  of  his  marriages. 

Henry  the  fourth,  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth  fon  of  Ed- 
ward III.  obtained  the  throne  of  England,  in  prejudice  to  the  elder  branches  of 
Edward  III.'s  family,  and  the  nobility  were  in  hopes  that  this  glaring  defect  of 
his  title  would  render  him  dependent  upon  them.  At  firrt,  fome  confpiracies  were 
formed  againft  him,  by  the  dukes  of  Sun  y  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Glouccfter 
and  Salifbury,  and  the  archbifhop  of  York  ;  but  he  crulbed  them  by  his  a»ftivity 
and  fteadinefs.  The  Percy  family,  the  greateft  in  the  north  of  England,  complained 
of  Henry  for  having  deprived  them  of  fome  Scotch  prifoncrs,  whom  they  had  ta- 
ken in  battle  ;  and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  his  fon  Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  bnt  it  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebels.  Henry  fupprefled  the  infurredions  of  the  Welch,  under  Owen  Glen- 
dower  ;  and  by  his  prudent  conceffions  to  his  parliament,  he  at  laft  conquered  all 
oppofition,  while,  to  remedy  the  defe«ft  of  his  title,  the  parliament  entailed  the 
crov^n  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  thereby  ftiutting  out  all  female  fucceffion. 
'I'he'.young  duke  of  Rothfay,  heir  to  tlie  crown  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I. 
of  that  kingd,om,  fell  a  prifoner  into  Henry's  hands  about  this  time,  a  circumftancc 
which  was  of  fervice  to  his  government.  Before  his  death,  which  happened  in  141 5, 
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in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign,  he  had  the  fatisfa»Stion  to  fee 
his  foil  and  luccel]br,  the  prince  of  Wales,  diieugagc  himfelf  from  many  youthful 
follies,  which  had  till  then  diigraced  his  conduiH:.  1  his  inon^'.rch  reigned  and  died 
in  agonies  of  remorfc  for  the  afraifination  of  his  predecelTor. 

"rhe  Englifh  marine  was  now  fo  greatly  increaf^d,  that  we  find  an  Englifli  veffel 
of  200  tons  in  the  Baltic,  and  many  other  fliips  of  equal  burden,  carrying  on  trade 
in  various  parts,  particularly  with  the  Hanfe  towns.  With  regard  to  public  liberty, 
Henry  IV".  was  the  firll  prince  wtio  gave  to  the  different  orders  in  pHrliament,  ef- 
pecially  that  of  the  commons,  their  due  weight.  It  is  furprifmg,  that  learning  was 
at  this  time  at  a  much  low^er  pafs  in  England,  and  all  over  Europe,  than  it  had 
been  200  years  before.  Bifhops,  when  teftifying  fynoclal  acts,  were  often  forced  to 
do  it  by  proxy,  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  "  As  I  cannot  read  myfelf,  N.  N.  hatii 
llibfcribed  forme  ;"  or,  "  As  my  lord  bifhop  cannot  write  himfelf,  at  his  requeft,  I 
have  fubi'cribed."  By  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  an 
aft  was  obtained  in  the  feiiion  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1401,  for  the  burning  of 
heretics,  occafioned  by  the  great  increafe  of  the  Wickliifites,  or  Lollards  ;  and  im- 
inediately  after,  one  Sawtree,  parifh  prieft  of  St.  Ofithe,  in  London,  was  burnt  alive 
by  the  king's  writ,  direfted  to  the  mayor  and  fherifFs  of  London. 

The  balance   of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againfl  England  at  the   acceflion 
of  Henry  V.  in  1413,  fo  greatly  had  luxury  increafed.    The  Lollards  were  nume- 
rous, and  fir  John  Oldcallle,  lord  Cobham,   having  joined  them,   it  was  pretended 
that  he  had  agreed  to  put  himfelf  at- their  head,  with  a  defign   to  overturn   the 
government  ;   this  appears   to  have  been  a  groundlefs  accufation,  though  he  was 
put  to  death  in  confequence  of  it.   Henry  engaged  in  a  conteft  with  France,  which 
he  had  many  incitements  for  invading.    He  demanded  a  reftitution   of  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces,  that  had  been  wrefted.from  England  in  the  preceding  reigns  ; 
alfo  the   payment  of  certain  arrears  due  for  king  John's  ranfom   fince  the  reign   of 
Edward  III.  and  availing  himfelf  of  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  that  kingdom,  by  the 
Orleans  and  Burgundy  faftions,  he  invaded  it,   took  Harfieur,  and  then  defeated 
the  French  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt.    He  had   been  reduced  by  his  rafhnefs   to  the 
utmoft  extremity  of  diftrefs  ;    and  if  the  commanders    of  the  French  army   had 
not  been  aftuated  by  fuperlative  madnefs,  they  might  have  forced  him  to  furrender 
at  difcretion.  This  battle  equalled  the  glory  of  Creffy  and  Poieliers,  but  exceeded 
them   in    its  confequences,   on  account  of  the  vafl  number  of  French  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  other  noblemen,  who  were  flain  or  taken   prifoners.    Henry,    who 
was  as  great  a  politician  as  a  warrior,  made  fuch  alliances,  and  divid€d  the  French 
among  themfelves  fo  effeftually,  that  he  forced  the  queen  of  France,  whofe  huf^ 
band  Charles  VI.  was  a  lunatic,  to  agree  to  his  marrying  her  daughter,  the  princefs 
Catherine,  to  difmherit  the  dauphin,  and  to  declare  Henry  regent  of  France  dur- 
ing her  hulband's  life,  and  himfelf  and  his  ilTue  fucceflbrs  to  the  French  monarchy. 
By  thefe  meafures,  the  monarchy  mufl  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots 
(though  their  king  flill  continued  Henry's  captive)  furnifhed  the  dauphin  with  ef- 
feftualfupplies,  and  preferved  the  French  crown  for  his  head.  Henry,    however, 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  where  the  dauphin  was  profcribed  ;  and  after 
receiving  the   fealty    of  the   French  nobility,  he  returned  to  England,  to  levy  a 
force  that  might  crufli  the  dauphin  and  his  Scotch  auxiliaries.   He  probably  would 
have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he  not  died  of  a  pleuritic  diforder,  in  1422,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  loth  of  his  reign. 

By  an  authentic  and  exaft:  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  during  this 
reign,  publifhed  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  it  appears  that  they  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year,  which  this  writer  eftimates  as  equivalent,  from  the  cheapnefs  of 
provifions  at  that  time,  to  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the  prefent  Britifti 
fpccie.  This   fum,   was  not  nearly  fufficient  to  carry  on  his  wars,    and  this  con- 
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queror  was  reduced  to  many  mifcrable  fliifts  :  he  borrowed  from  all  quarters  ;  he 
pawned  his  jewels,  and  lometimes  tlic  crown  itlclF  ;  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army  ; 
and  he  was  often  obliged  to  (top  in  the  midft  of  his  career  of  vidtory,  and  to  grant 
a  truce  to  the  enemy. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  with  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to  fupport  the  title  of 
the  Lancalter  houfe  to  the  tluonc  of  England.  Henry  VI.  furnamcd  of  Windfor, 
was  no  more  than  nine  months  old,  when,  in  confequcnce  of  the  treaty  of  Troycs, 
concluded  by  his  father  with  the  French  court,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France 
as  well  as  Knglmd.  He  was  under  tlie  tuition  of  his  two  uncles,  tl;e  dukes  c<f  Bed- 
ford and  Glouceder,  both  of  them  princes  of  great  abilities  and  coura;rc,  but 
unable  to  preferve  their  brother's  conquefts.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the 
affetftions  of  the  French  for  his  family  revived  in  the  perfon  of  his  fon  and  fuccef- 
for,  Charles  VII.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  regent  of  France,  performed 
many  gallant  aftions,  and  at  laft  laid  liege  to  Orleans,  which,  if  taken,  would 
have  completed  the  conqueft  of  France.  This  (lege  was  raifed  by  the  valour 
and  good  conducT:  of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  paralleled 
in  hiltory.  She  was  born  of  the  loweit  extrajftion,  and  bred  as  a  cow-keeper,  and 
fometimes  a  helper  in  (tables,  at  public  inns.  She  mull,  notivithflandiog,  have 
pofTeffed  a  fund  of  fagacity  as  well  as  valour.  After  a  fcries  of  heroic  actions, 
and  placing  the  crown  upon  her  fovereign's  head,  flie  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Englifh  in  making  a  fally  during  the  (iege  of  Compeigne,  and  burnt  alive  as  a  witch 
at  Roan,  May  30,    1431,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Englifli  nation. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  great  ally  of  the  Englifh,  with  Charles  VII.  contributed  to  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  Englifh  interefl  in  France,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  provinces  in  that  kingdom, 
notwithflanding  the  efforts  of  Talbot,  the  firfl;  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  their 
other  officers.  The  capital  misfortune  of  England,  at  this  time,  was  its  difunion 
at  home.  The  duke  of  Gloucefler  lofl  his  authority  in  the  government  ;  and  the 
king  married  IMargaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Sicily  ;  a  woman  per- 
fectly fitted  for  the  tempeftuous  period  in  which  flie  lived,  and  who  excelled  w^hat- 
ever  is  recorded,  either  in  hiftory  or  fable,  of  female  valour  and  fortitude.  The 
cardinal  of  Winchefter,  who  was  the  richefl  fubjeft  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe, 
prefided  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the  interefl  of 
his  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Next  to  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  the  moft  powerful  fubjedl  in  England. 
He  was  defcended  by  the  mother's  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elder  fon  of  Edward  III. 
and  prior  in  claim  to  the  reigning  king,  who  was  defcended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
Edward's  youngeft  fon  ;  and  he  affedled  to  keep  up  the  diftinition  of  a  white  role, 
that  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  being  red.  He  paid  no  regard  to  the  parliamentary 
entail  of  the  crown  upon  the  reigning  family,  and  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  party  to  affert  his  right,  but  a<n;ed  at  firfl  with  profound  diffimulation.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  was  a  favourite'  of  the  queen,  and  a  profefFed  enemy  to  the 
duke  of  York  ;  but,  being  impeached  in  parliament,  he  v/as  banifl^ed  for  five 
years,  and  had  his  head  flruck  off  on  board  a  flfip,  by  a  common  failor.  This  was 
followed  by  an  infurre<n:ion  of  20,000  Kentifh  men,  headed  by  one  Jack  Cade,  a 
man  of  low  condition,  who  fent  to  the  court  a  lifl  of  grievances  ;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  inglorious  management 
of  the  Englifli  affairs  in  France  proved  advantageous  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  and, 
upon  his  arrival  in  England  from  Ii-eland,  he  found  a  flrong  party  of  the  nobility 
his  friends  ;  but  being  confidered  as  the  fomenter  of  Cade's  rebellion,  he  pro- 
feffed   the  utmofl  refpedl  to  Henry. 

The  perfons  in  high  power  and  reputation  in  England,  next  to  the  duke  of  York, 
were  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  and  his  fan,  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  latter  had  the 
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greatefl  land  eflate  of  any  fubje^T:  in  England,  and  his  abilities,  joined  to  feme 
virtues,  rendered  him  extremely  popular.  It  is  faid,  that,  upon  an  a\  erage,  thirty 
thouiand  perlbns  dined  every  day  at  Warwick's  different  manors  and  caltles  in 
England.  Both  father  and  fon  were  fecretly  on  the  fide  of  York  ;  and  during  a 
fit  of  illnefs  of  the  king,  that  duke  was  made  protestor  of  the  realm.  Botn  lides 
now  puepared  for  arms,  and  the  king  recovering,  the  queen,  with  wonderful 
aiTtivity,  aflembled  an  army;  but  the  royaiifts  were  defeated  in  the  firft  battle  of 
St.  Alban's,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  was  once 
more  proclaimed  prote^J^tor  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
queen  relumed  all  her  influence  in  the  government,  and  the  king,  though  his  weak- 
nefs  became  every  day  more  and  more  vifible,  recovered  all  his  authority. 

The  duke  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  mafl<,  and,  in  1459,  openly  claimed 
the  crown,  and  the  queen  was  again  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
now  called  the  king-maker.  A  parliament  being  aflembled,  it  was  enacT:ed,  that 
Henry  fhould  pofTefs  the  throne  for  life,  but  that  the  duke  of  York  fhould  fucceed 
him,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  Henry's  iflue.  The  queen  alone  reje»Sled  this  compro- 
mife.  She  retreated  northwards,  and  tlie  king  being  flill  a  prifoner,  fhe  pleaded  his 
caufe  fo  well,  that  aflembling  a  frefli  army,  (lie  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
in  1460,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  ;  and  was,  by  the 
orders  of  Margaret,  inftantly  beheaded. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  duke  of  York  and  his  party  openly  afferted  his 
claim  to  the  crov/n,  they  ftill  profeffed  allegiance  to  Henry :  but  the  duke  of 
York's  Ton,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  prepared  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  ob- 
tained leveral  victories  over  theroyaliils.  The  queen,  however,  advanced  towards 
London,  and,  defeating  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
delivered  her  hufband  ;  but  the  diforders  committed  by  her  northern  troops  dif- 
guiled  the  Londoners  fo  much,  that  flie  durft  not  enter  London,  where  the  duke 
of  Yoik  was  received  on  the  28th  of  February,  1461,  while  the  queen  and  her 
hufband  were  obliged  to  retreat  northward.  She  foon  raifed  another  army,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Towton.  After  prodigies  of  valour  had  been  performed 
on  both  fides,  the  viftory  remained  with  young  king  Edward,  and  near  40,000 
men  lay  dead  on  the  field.  Margaret  and  her  huiband  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Scot- 
land, where  they  met  with  a  generous  protection. 

This  civil  war  was  carried  on  with  uncommon  animofity.  Margaret  was  as 
blood-thirfty  as  her  opponents  ;  and  when  prifoners  of  either  fide  were  made, 
their  deaths,  efpecially  if  they  were  perfons  of  rank,  were  deferred  only  for  a  few 
hours. 

Margaret,  by  the  concelTions  that  flie  made  to  the  Scots,  foon  raifed  a  frefii  army 
there,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  met  with  repeated  defeats,  till  at  lall  her 
huiband,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  was  carried  prifoner  to  London. 

The  duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  being  crowned  on  the  29th  of  June,  fell 
in  love  with,  and  privately  married,  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  fir  John  Gray,  though 
he  had  fome  time  before  fent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  demand  the  king  of  France's 
filler  in  marriage,  in  which  embalfy  he  was  fuccefsful,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  conduA  the  princefs  into  England.  When  the  fecret  of  Edward's  marri- 
age was  revealed,  the  haughty  earl,  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation.  From  being  Edward's  beft  friend,  he 
became  his  mofl  formidable  enemy,  and  gaining  over  the  duke  of  Clarence,  they 
and  the  French  king,  Louis  XL  declared  for  the  refi:oration  of  Henry,  who  was 
replaced  on  the  throne,  while  Edvvard  narrowly  efcaped  to  Holland.  Returning 
from  thence,  he  advanced  to  London,  under  pretence  of  claiming  his  dukedom 
of  York  ;  but  being  received  into  the  capital,  he  refumed  the  exercife  of  royal 
authority,  made  king  Henry  pnce  irxore  his  prifoiier,  and  defeated  and  killed  War- 
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-wick  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  A  few  days  after,  he  defeated  a  frcrti  army  cf  I.an- 
caltrians,  and  made  Margaret  a  prifoner,  together  with  her  fon,  prince  Pdward, 
who  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  his  father  Henry  VI.  then  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  was  a  few  days  after,  in  the  year  147 1.  Edward,  being  new 
fettled  on  the  tiirone,  exterminated  tlie  Lancaltrian  party,  wherever  he  could  find 
them. 

In  the  year  1474,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  dcj)lorable  fituation.Thc  king  was*imme;T- 
cd  in  cxpenlive  ^ud  crmiinal  luxuries,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  nobility  ; 
fome  of  whom,  to  fupport  their  extravagancies,  became  peufioners  to  F'rar.ce.  The 
parliament  feemed  to  acl  only  as  the  executioners  of  bxlward's  bloody  mandates. 
The  bell  blood  in  ;  ,1, gland  was  ihfd  on  fcaflblds  ;  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who 
had  fornierly  dcfertcd  to  Warwick,  and  again  deferted  back  to  Edward,  fell  a 
viftim  to  his  brother's  jealouly.  Edward,  partly  to  amufe  the  public,  and  partly  to 
fupply  the  vail  expenies  of  his  court,  pretended  fometimes  to  quarrel,  and  fometimes 
to  treat,  with  France  ;  but  his  irregularities  occafioncd  his  death  (1483),  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-fecond  of  his  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
England,  particularly  the  woollen,  increafed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.  So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation  avft  was  contrived  by  the  Lnglifli,  as 
the  only  means  to  preferve  the  benefit  of  being  the  fole  carriers  of  their  own  mer- 
chandife  ;  but  foreign  influence  prevented  Henry's  pafllng  the  bill  for  that  purpofe. 
The  invention  of  printing,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  by  William  Caxton,  and  which  received  fome  countenance  from  Ed- 
ward, is  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign  ;  but  learning  in  general  was  then  in  a  poor 
ftate.  The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its  chief  patron,  and  feenis  to  have  been  the  firft 
Englilh  nobleman  who  cultivated  what  are  now  called  the  belles  lettres.  The 
books  printed  by  Caxton  are  moftly  re-tranflations,  or  compilations  from  the  French 
or  monkifh  Latin.  Horace  Walpole,  a  very  entertaining  antiquarian,  has  inferted,  in 
his  catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  authors,  a  few  curious  fpecimens  of  Tiptoft,  and 
of  Caxton.  They  bear  as  little  relemblance  to  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  exercifes  of  boys  at  fchool  do  to  the  verfes  of  Virgil  or  Buchanan. 
The  famous  Littleton,  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  and  Fortefcue,  chancellor  of 
England,  flouriflied  at  this  period. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  by  his  queen,  who  had  exercifed  her  power  with  little 
prudence,  and  ennobled  many  of  her  obfcure  relations.  Her  eldefl  fon,  Edward 
V.  was  about  thirteen  ;  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  taking  advantage 
of  the  queen's  want  of  popularity  among  the  great  men,  found  means  to  baftard- 
ize  her  ifTue  by  adt  of  parliament,  under  the  fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre-contracl 
between  their  father  and  another  lady.  The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  was  declar- 
ed guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  lafl  accepted  the  crown,  which  was  offered 
to  him  by  the  Londoners  ;  having  firft  put  to  death  all  the  great  men  whom  he 
thought  well  afFevSled  to  the  late  king's  family.  Whether  the  king  and  his  brother  were 
murdered  in  the  tower  by  his  dire^ftion,  is  doubtful.  Horace  Walpole,  now  lord 
Orford,  whofe  ingenuity  has  illuflrated,  and  whofe  eloquence  has  adorned,  this  ob- 
fcure period  of  Englifh  hillory,  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  clandeilinely  fent 
abroad  by  his  orders,  that  the  elder  died,  but  that  the  younger  furvis  ed,  and  was 
the  fame  who  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
the  Englifh  were  prepofTeffed  fo  flrongly  againfi:  Richard,  as  the  murderer  of  his 
nephews,  that  the  earl  of  Richmond,  the  furviving  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Lancaller, 
who  ftill  remained  in  France,  carried  on  a  fccret  correfpondence  with  the  remain^ 
of  Edward  IV. 's  friends,  and  on  offering  to  marry  his  eldefl  daughter,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  invade  England,  at  the  head  of  about  2000  foreign  troops  :  but  they 
were  foon  joined  by  7000  Englifh  and  Welch,  A  battle  bet\yeen  him  and  Richard, 
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•who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  enfued  at  Bofworth-field,  in  which  Richard 
difplayed  allonifhing  aLT:s_  of  perfonal  valour.  This  intrepid  and  intelligent  uiurper 
was  killed,  having  been  firli  abandoned  by  a  main  divifion  of  his  army,  under 
lord  Stanley  and  his  brother.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1485. 

There  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  bat  that  the  crimes  of  Richard  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  hiltorians,  who  were  folicitous  to  flatter  his  worthleis  fuccefTors.  He 
was  exemplary  in  iiis  diftributive  jultice.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  great 
barons,  whofe  oppreffion  he  abolifhed,  and  he  was  a  father  to  the  common  people. 
He  founded  the  Ibciety  of  heralds  ;  an  inftitution,  which,  in  his  time,  was  found 
neceffary  to  prevent  difputes  among  great  families.  During  his  reign,  fhort  as  it 
was,  we  have  repeated  inftances  of  his  relieving  cities  and  corporations  that  had 
fallen  to  decay.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  encouragement  of  the  hardware  manu- 
fat^lures,  and  for  preventing  their  importation  into  England,  no  fewer  than  fe- 
venty-two  different  kinds  being  prohibited,  by  one  aft.  He  was  the  firfl  Eng- 
li(h  king  who  appointed  a  conful  for  the  fuperintendency  of  Englifh  commerce 
abroad  ;  one  Strozzi  being  nominated  for  Pifa,  with  an  income  of  the  fourth 
part  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods  of  Engliflinien  imported  to  or  exported  from 
that  city. 

Though  the  aft  of  baflardy  obtained  by  Richard  affefted  the  daughters  as  well 
as  the  fons  of  his  brother,  yet  no  difputes  were  raifed  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  She  was  married,  as  had  been 
before  concerted,  to  Henry  of  Lancafter,  earl  of  Richmond,  thereby  uniting 
both  houfes,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between 
the  contending  families  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Henry,  however,  refted  his 
right  upon  conquefl,  and  feemed  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  advantages  of  his  mar- 
riage. He  was  the  mod  avaricious  monarch  that  ever  reigned  in  England  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  very  jealous  of  his  power  ;  for  he  fliut  up  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fon 
to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  as  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  tow^er, 
though  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  though  nothing  was  alleged  againft  him  but  his  affi- 
nity to  the  houfe  of  York.  He  was  the  firft  who  inftituted  that  guard  called  Teamen, 
which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  he  gave  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous  privileges 
affumed  by  the  barons,  in  abolifhing  liveries  and  retainers,  by  which  every 
malefaftor  could  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  law,  on  alFuming  a  nobleman's  livery, 
and  attending  his  perfon.  Some  rebellions  happened  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
but  they  were  eafily  fuppreiTed  ;  as  was  the  impolture  of  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  imprifoned  earl  of  Warwick  :  Simnel  was  taken  prifoner,  and, 
after  being  employed  in  the  king's  kitchen,  was  made  one  of  his  falconers.  The 
defpotic  court  of  ilar-chamber  owed  its  original  to  Henry  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  paffed  many  afts,  efpecially  for  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, that  were  highly  for  the  benefit  of  his  fubjefts.  They  exprelTed  their  grati- 
tude by  the  great  fupplies  and  benevolences  which  they  afforded  him,  and,  as  a 
finifhing  ftroke  to  the  feudal  tenures,  an  aft  was  paffed  by  which  the  barons  and 
gentlemen  of  landed  intereft,  were  at  liberty  to  fell  and  mortgage  their  lands, 
without  fines  or  licences  for  the  alienation. 

This,  if  we  regard  its  confequences,  is  perhaps  the  m.ofl  important  aft  that  ever 
paffed  in  an  Englifli  parliament,  though  its  tendency  feems  only  to  have  been 
known  to  the  politic  king.  Luxury,  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  the  difcovery  of 
America,  had  reached  into  England  ;  and  monied  property  being  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  commons,  the  eftatcs  of  the  barons  became  theirs,  but  without  any 
of  their  dangerous  privileges  ;  and  thus  the  baronial  powers  were  foon  extin- 
guiflied . 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difficulties  both  in  France  and 
Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  throne,  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  young 
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man,  who  pretended  to  be  the   duke  of  York,  fccond  Ton  to  Edward  IV.  and  was 
acknowledged  as  llich  by  the  dijcheis  of  Burgundy,  Edward's  filter.  Wc  ftiall   not 
follow    the   adventures   of   this    ftrlplliig,    which   were    various  and    uncommon  ; 
but  it  is  c'.-rtain,  tliat  many  of  the  Knglidi,  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Scotlin  1, 
believed  iiini  to  be  what   he   pretended.   Henry  endeavoured  to  prove  the  death  of 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  but  never  did  it  to  the  public  latisfaction  ;  and  though 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  banilhed  Pcrkin   from    his   dominions,    being  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage  witli  Henry's  eldelt  daughter,  yet,  by  the  kind  manner  in  which 
he  entertained  and  dilrni0ed   him,   it  is  plain    that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  real 
duke  of  York,   elpecially  as  he   rcfuied  to  deliver  up  his  perfon,  which  he  might 
have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thouglit  him  an  impoftor.  Perkin,  after  various  un- 
fortunate adventures,  full   into   Henry's  hands,   and  was   flint   up  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  cl'cape   with  the  innocent  earl  of  War- 
wick, for  which  Perkin  was  hanged,  and  the  earl   beheaded.   Perkin  made   a    con- 
feilion  of  his   impoitures   before  his  death  ;  but   it  miglit  have  been  extorted_froni 
him,   either    by   the  hope  of  pardon,    or   the   fear   of  torture.    In    1^99,    Her.iy's 
eldert:  Ton,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  was  married  to  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Aira- 
gon,  daughter  to  the  king  and   queen   of  Spain,  and  he  dying  ibon  after,  fnch  was 
Henry's  reluftance  to  refund  her   great   dowry,    200,000  crowns  of  gold,  that    he 
conieuted  to  her  being  married  again  to  liis  fecond  fon,  then  prince  of  Wales,   on 
preteuce  that  the  firll  match   had   not  been  confummated.  Soon  after,  Henry's  eld- 
eft  daughter,  the  princefs  Margaret,  v»'as  fent  with  a   magnificent  train  to  Scotland, 
where  fhe  was  married  to   James  IV.   Henry,  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  lyog,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  2-jth  of  his  reign,  was    poflerfTed  cf 
i,8oo,oool.  fterling,  which  is  equivalent  in  quantity  of  filver  to  two  millions  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  at  prefent.  This  is  the  computation  of  fir  John  Sin- 
clair. In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  wheat  was  fometimes  fold  for  three  fliillings  and 
four  pence,  of  old  Englilh  money,  or  fomewhat  more  than  five  fhillings  fterling.  On  a 
moderate  average,  its  prefent  price  in  England  is,  at  leaft,  feven  times  higher.   Hence, 
we  arc  juflified  in  eftimating  the  value  of  Henry's   trcafure,    in  the  fame  increafed 
proportion,  and,  by  this  way,  two  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
are  equal  to   nineteen  millions,  two  hundred   and   fifty  thoufand  pounds    fterling. 
To  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  dreadful  methods  by  which  this  immenfe  funi 
had  been  extra<fted  from  the  Englifli  nation,   we  muft  remember,  that  England  is, 
at  prefent,  about  tvv'ice  as  populous,  and  at  leafi:  an  hundred  times  as  wealthy,  as  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  we  confider,  therefore,  the  confined 
field,   upon  which  this  monarch  commenced  his  operations,  which  were  continued 
without  intermiffion,   during  the  whole  twenty-four  years   of  his  reign,  it  feems 
evident,  that  Henry  was   an   accompliihed  extortioner.   Combining  the  advantages 
of  a  modern  king  of  England,  with  the  defpotifm  of  his  own  exchequer,  he  would, 
in  the  prefent  age,   have  abforbed  in  his  coffers,   one   half  of  the    current    calli  of 
Europe.  The  example  of  Henry  may  ferve  as  a  IcfTon  to  nations,  and  to  kings,   of 
the  inexhauftible  refources,  that  may  be  derived   from  the  fimple  and  natural  ex- 
ertions of  frugality.  Edward  the  third,  and  Henry  the  fifth,  pledged  their   crown 
itfelf   for    money    to  fupport    romantic    and   ruinous  wars.  Almoft  every    other 
Englifh  fovereign,  from  the   conqueft,   has  haraffed  his   fubjeiSts   with  m.endicant 
demands.   The  economy  of  Henry  fecured  him  from  difgraceful  po\erty. 

Columbus  tranfmitted  to  Henry  his  plan  for  the  diicovery  of. America.  His  bro- 
ther, who  was  entrullcd  with  the  propofal,  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Englifh 
monarch  ;  but  having  been  detained  on  his  way  to  England  bv  pirates,  Columbus 
had,  before  his  return,  engaged  with  the  court  of  Spain.  On  fuch  trifling  accidents 
depends  the  defliny  of  empires  !  Cabot,  a  Venetian  navigator,  was,  in  1498,  em- 
ployed by  Henry,  in  difcovering  the  continent  of  North  America.  In  praife  of  this 
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king,  we  nuiIT  obfervc,  that  foraetimes,  in  order  to  promote  coirimcrce,  he  lent  to 
jnerchants  lums  of  money  without  intereft,  when  he  knew  that  their  llock  was  not 
fuliicicnt  for  tiie  cnterpriles  which  they  had  in  view.  It  appears  from  Fleet- 
wood, jVIadox,  and  other  writers,  that  agriculture,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
jnade  conliderabie  advances  during  tiie  reign  of  Henry. 

The  fine  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  accefTion  of  Henry  VIII. 
1509,  as  in  any  other  European  country,  if  we  except  Italy  ;  and  perhaps  no 
prince  ever  entered  with  greater  advantages  than  he  did,  on  the  exercife  of  roy- 
alty. Young,  vigorous,  and  rich,  he  might  have  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  had  he  Been  careful  to  improve  his  advantages.  Imagining  that  he  flood 
not  in  need  of  a  fupply,  he  improved  not  Cabot's  difcoveries,  but  liiffered  the 
Eaft  and  Wefr  Indies  to  be  engrofTed  by  Portugal  and  Spain.  His  vanity  engaged 
hi  a  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  his  flatterers  encouraged  him  to 
make  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  France.  Thefe  projecT:s,  and  his  eftablifli- 
ing  a  royal  navy,  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the  nation,  led  him  into  incredi- 
ble expenies.  He  was  on  ail  occasions  cheated  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Dick- 
named,  the  pennylejs ;  and  early  in  his  reign,  he  gave  himfelf  alfo  entirely  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Wolley,  the  fon  of  a  butcher  at  Ipfwich. 
While  he  was  involved  in  a  French  war^  his  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Surry,  conquer- 
ed and-kiUed  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  had  invaded  England.  Henry  became 
a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  during  its  vacancy,  but  foon  re- 
figned  his  preteniions  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  of  Aufl:ria,  king  of 
Spain,  the  latter  of  whom  was  ele^Tted  in  15' 19.*  Henry's  conducft,  in  the  long  and 
bloudy  wars  between  thofe  princes,  was  direfted  by  Wolfey's  views  upon  the 
jiopedom,  v/hich  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  intereft  of  Charles  ;  but  finding  himfelf 
twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his  mafler  to  declare  himfelf  for  Francis,  who  had 
been  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Henry  fuffered  both  parties  to  betray 
him,  and  paid  a  great  part  of  their  expcnfes,  till  at  laft  he  was  forced  to  lay  vaft 
burdens  upon  his  fubjefts. 

Henry  continued  all  this  time  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  and  the  champion  of 
the  popes  and  the  Roman  catholic  church.  He  wrote  a  book  againft  Luther,  *'  of 
the  Seven  Sacrame}2ts^"  about  the  year  1521,  for  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  faith^  which  his  fucceflbrs  retain  to  this  day  ;  but  about  the  year 
15'27,  he  began  to  have  fome  doubts  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
with  his  brother's  widow.  The  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  inflamed  tlie  Icruples  of  his  confcience,  and  he  married  her,  before  be  had 
obtained  a  divorce  from  Rome.  The  difficulties  which  he  met  with  in  this  procefs, 
ruined  Woliey,  who  died  heart-broken  at  being  fliript  of  his  immenfe  power  and 
polTefrions.  He  had  long  poiTelled  an  almofl:  abfolute,  though  invifible  command  of 
his  mafter,  and  his  fall,  which  was,  upon  the  whole,  undeferved,  affords  a  me- 
morable proof  of  the  peculiar  inligniHcance  of  royal  friendfliip. 

A  perplexing  conjunftion  of  affairs  induced  Henry  at  laft  to  caft  off  all  depen- 
dence upon  the  church  of  Rome.  Upon  a  flight  fufpicion  of  the  inconftancy  of 
Aniie  Boleyn,  he  cut  off  her  head,  and  likewife,  after  a  fnam  trial,  butchered  feve- 
ral  of  her  relations.  The  immenfe  plunder  that  Henry  obtained  by  feizing  all  the 
ecclcfiaftical  property  in  the  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  give  full  fcope  to  his  fan- 
guinas-y  diipolition  ;  fo  that  the  moft  innocent  blood  of  England  was  ftied  on  Icaf-^ 
folds.  Among  other  victims,  w^ere  the  aged  countefs  of  Saliibary,  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  th.e  lord  Monts^gue,  for  holding  a  correfpondence  with  cardinal  Pole, 

Kis  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a  gentlem.an  of  fortune  and  fa-r 
mily  ;  but  ihe  died  in  bringing  Edward  VI.  into  the  world.  His  fourth  wife  was 
Anne,  filler  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  difliked  her  fo  much,  that  he  fcarcely  bed- 
ded with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  fuffered  her  to  refide  in  England  on  a  pen-^ 
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fion  of  goool,  a  year.  His  fifth  wifj  was  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  whole  head  he  cut  oif  for  ante-nuptial  incontiiiency,  and  it  was  more 
than  fulpeiTtcd  tliat  tier  exaltation  had  not  coneded  lier  ta<te  in  lovtr.  His  lall  wife 
was  Catharine  Par,  who  narrowly  cl'capcd  the  Itake  for  her  religious  opinions, 
which  favoured  the  reformation.  The  cruelty  of  this  infamous  tvrant  incrcafed 
witii  liis  years,  and  was  vented  on  proteltants  and  catholics  without  di(tiin5tion.  He 
put  the  brave  earl  of  vSurry  to  dcatli,  without  any  crime  being  proved  ajraii.ft  h^m  ; 
and  his  father,  the  dulce  of  Norfolk,  mult  have  furteretl  the  iame  fate,  had  he  i;ot 
been  i'aved  by  the  death  of  Henry  himfelf,  on  the  evening  before  his  intended  ex- 
ecution. This  aufpicious  event  happened  in  the  year  1547,  in  the  5'6th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  38ch  of  his  reign. 

By  the  help  of  piinting,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  better  known  than  that  of 
his  predeceh'brs.  His  attention  to  the  naval  fecurity  of  England  was  commerdable  ; 
and  he  fometimcs  employed  his  arbitrary  power  for  the  ir.tereft  of  his  fubjects. 
Had  his  reformation  gone  through  all  the  forms  prcfcribed  by  the  laws,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice,  it  could  never  have  taken  place,  or  at  leaftnotfor  many  years.  Wit'i 
regard  to  learning  and  the  arts,  Henry  was  fometimes  an  encouragcr  of  both. 
He  gave  a  penfion  to  Erafmns  ;  yet  he  feems  to  have  been  equally  divelted  of  moral 
principle,  and  of  claflical  tafte.  In  1539,  George  Buchanan,  by  far  the  moft  cele- 
brated of  modern  Latin  poets,  and  who  can  iofe  nothing  by  a  comparifbn  with  the 
firlt  writers  of  antiquity,  was  driven  out  of  Scotland,  by  cardinal  Beatoun,  who  had 
been  folicitous  of  conducing  him  to  the  flake.  He  addrefled  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nilter  Cromwell,  in  two  very  beautiful  poems,  but  without  obtaining  notice. 
Henry  proteifled  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent  painter  and  architect:  ;  and  in  his 
reign,  noblemen's  houfes  began  to  have  an  air  of  Italian  magnificence  and  regula- 
rity. He  was  a  conftant  friend  to  Cranmer  :  and  upon  the  whole,  he  advanced  and 
encouraged  many,  who  became  afterwards  the  inflruments  of  a  reformation  more 
decent  than  his  own. 

This  tranfatftion  began  by  the  fuppreffion  of  three  hundred  and  feventy-fix  lefTer 
monalleries.  Two  years  after,  fix  hundred  and  five  great  abbies,  together  with 
ninety  colleges,  and  an  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were 
by  one  atSt  annihilated.  From  an  account  drawn  up  in  the  year  1717,  it  appears, 
that  the  annual  income  of  the  houfes  fuppreffed  by  Henry,  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  and  feventy  three  thoufand  pounds,  and  at  a  moderate  computation,  they 
^vould  now  yield,  at  leafl,  fix  millions  flerling  per  annum.  The  monafteries,  pre- 
vious to  their  dilfolution,  had  been  the  great  afylum  of  indigence  ;  and  the  poor- 
rates,  which  were  foon  after  found  or  imagined  to  be  necefTary,  derive  their  origin 
from  the  devaflations  of  \.\\\%  pious  monarch.  In  his  reign,  the  bible  was  ordered  to 
be  priuted  in  Englifh  ;  Wales  was  united  and  mcorporated  with  England.  Ireland 
was. ereded  into  a  kingdom,  and  Henry  took  the  title  of  king,  inflead  of  lord,  of 
Ireland, 

By  a  warv,with  France,  which  coft  Henry  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  pounds,  he  acquired  nothing  but  Boulogne  and  its  territories.  They 
could  not  defray  the  expenie  of  keeping  them,  and  were  therefore  reflored  to 
France,  by  Edward  the  fixth,  for  fomething  lefs  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  fum, 
which  the  contcft  had  cofl  Henry.  A  notable  fpecimen  of  the  advantages  of  the 
war  fyftem. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  ;  and  after 
fome  difputes  were  over,  the  regency  was  fettled  in  the  perion  of  his  uncle  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  protector  and  duke  of  Sonierfet,  a  declared  friend 
of  the  reformation,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  tlie  fee  of  Rome.. Much  of  the  catho- 
lic influence  remained  in  the  council,  which  was  embro-iled  at  once  with  France 
and  Scotland.  The  proteftor  marched  %vith  an-army  into  Scotland,  to  force  that 
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people  to  give  their  young  queen  Mary,  only  child  of  James  V.  in  marriage  to 
Edward,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms;  a  meallire  which  the  late  king, 
with  his  dying  breath,  had  recommended  to  his  executors.  The  protciflor  defeated 
the  ocots  at  Pinkey,  but  the  match  never  took  place  ;  and  the  facT:ions  then  forming 
againit  the  protcvi.lor,  obliged  him  to  return  with  his  army  to  England.  His  own 
brother,  who  married  the  queen  dowager,  was  at  the  head  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
(he  dying,  he  paid  his  addrelles  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen.  Tbis 
gave  a  pretence  to  the  protetTtor  to  bring  his  brother,  who  was  lord  a'dmiral,  to 
the  block. 

The  alterations  in  the  church  were  not  effe<f!:ed  without  many  public  diflurbances. 
The  common  people,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward,  having  been  de- 
prived of  the  relief  which  tl'.ey  had  from  abbies  and  religious  houfes,  and  eje«fted 
from  their  fmall  corn-growing  farms,  had  often  taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often 
lupprefTed  by  tlie  government.  A  war,  which  was  not  very  happily  managed, 
broke  out  with  Scotland  ;  and  the  prote»Slor,  M'ho  was  upon  the  whole  a  weak,  but 
confcientious  man,  was  firft  driven  from  the  helm  of  ftate,  and  then  loft  his  head 
upon  a  fcaffold.  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  then  took  the  lead  in  the 
government,  and  drove  Edward  into  many  impolitic  meafures.  The  reformation 
went  on  rapidly,  through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer,  and  others,  fome  of  them  fo- 
reign divines.  In  fome  cafes,  particularly  with  regard  to.tlie  princefs  Mary,  they 
loil  fight  of  that  moderation  which  the  reformers  had  before  fo  ftrongly  recom- 
mended ;  and  fome  fangainary  executions,  on  accotmt  of  religion,  took  place. 
The  youth  of  Edward  excufes  him  from  blame,  and  his  charitable  endowments, 
fuch  as  the  hoi'pitals  of  Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas, and  alio  feveral  fciiools  which 
ftill  exift  and  flourilli,  fliow  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  He  died  of  a  confumption 
in  1553,    in    the    i6th   year    of  his  age,    and  the  7th   of  his   reign. 

Edward,  on  his  death-bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  had  made  a  very  uncon- 
ftitutional  will  ;  for  he  fet  afide  his  fifter  Mary  from  the  fuccclTion,  which  was 
claimed  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  for  lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  to  the 
duchefs  of  Suffolk,  younger  filter  to  Henry  Vlll.  This  lady,  though  flie  had 
fcarcely  reached  her  17th  year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Englifli  nation  recognized  the  claim  of  the  princefs  Mary.  Lady  Jane 
was  beheaded  ;  and  her  hufband,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  with  his  father,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mary,  being  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fuppreffed  an  infurretTiion  under  Wyat, 
and  proceeded  to  re-eltablifii  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  England.  She  lighted 
up  the  flames  of  perlecution,  in  which  archbilhop  Cranmer,  the  bifhops  Ridley, 
Cooper,  and  Latimer,  and  fome  other  clergymen  perifhed,  befides  other  facrificcs 
of  both  fexes  and  all  ranks,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than  two  huiidred 
and  feventy  perfons.  As  Cranmer  himfelf  had  been  engaged  in  burning  a  female 
heretic  in  the  preceding  reign,  in  fpite  of  the  tears  and  proteftations  of  young- 
Edward,  his  fate  could  not  deferve  much  lamentation.  Bonner,  bifliop  of  London, 
and  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  were  the  chief  executioners  of  thefe  bloody 
mandates. 

Mary  was  married  to  Philip  IT.  king  of  Spain,  who,  like  herfelf,  was  an  tm- 
feeling  bigot  ;  and  the  chief  praife  of  her  reign  is,  that,  by  the  marriage-articles, 
provilion  was  made  for  the  independency  of  the  Englifli  crown.  By  the  affiftance 
of  troops,  with  which  fhe  fupplied  her  hufband,  he  gained  the  important  battle 
of  St.  Ouintin  ;  but  that  vi^ftory  was  fo  ill  improved,  that  the  French,  under  the 
duke  of  Guife,  foon  after  took  Calais,  the  only  place  then  remaining  to  the  Eng- 
lifli in  France,  and  which  had  been  held  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This 
lofs,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  cardinal  Pole's  fecret  connexions  with  the  French 
court,    is  faid  to  have  broken  Mary's  heart.  Her    defirable  exit  was  much  more 
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than  a  compeniation' for  whatever  England  fufFcred  by  the  lofs  of  Calik.  She  died 
in  1558,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  life,  and  6th  of  her  reign. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  Vlil.  by  Anne  Bolcyn,  mounted  the  throne  under 
themoU  dilcouraging  circumllances,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  'I'hc  Ilomiin  catho- 
lic religion  was  the  eltablifhcd  one  in  England  ;  her  title  to  the  crown,  on  account  of 
the  cii*cum(tances  attending  her  mother's  marriage  and  death,  was  difputed  by 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  grandchild  to  Henry  VII.'s  cidcft  daughter,  and  wife  to  the 
dauphin  of  France  ;  and  tlic  only  ally,  whom  flie  liad  on  the  continent,  was  Philip, 
king  of  Spain,  the  principal  fupport  of  the  church  of  Home,  both  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  England.  Elizabeth  was  no  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  acceinon  ;  but  her  fufferings  under  her  bigoted  filter  had 
taught  her  caution  and  policy. 

In  matters  of  religion,  fhe  fncceeded  with  furpriflng  facility  ;  for,  in  her  firfl 
parliament,  in  I55'9,  the  laws  eftablifliing  the  Roman  catholic  religion  were  re- 
pealed, her  fnpremacy  was  reftored,  and  an  aft  of  uniformity  was  paflisd  foon  after. 
And  it  is  obferved,  that  of  9400  beneficed  clergyman  in  England,  only  about  120 
refufed  to  comply  with  the  reformation.  With  regard  to  her  title,  (he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  divided  rtate  of  Scotland,  and  formed  a  party  there,  by  which  Mary, 
now  become  the  widow  of  Francis  II.  of  France,  was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  ra- 
ther to  fufpend,  her  claim.  Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  this,  lent  troops  and 
money,  which  fiipported  the  Scotch  malcontents,  till  Mary's  unhappy  marriage  with 
lord  Darnley,  and  then  with  Bothwell,  the  fuppofed  murderer  of  the  former,  and 
her  other  misfortunes,  drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth's  dominions,  where 
llie  had  been  often  promifed  a  fafe  and  an  honourable  afylum.  It  is  well  known  how 
unfaithful  Elizabeth  was  to  this  profefiion  of  friendlhip,  and  that  fhe  detained  the 
unliappy  prifoner  eighteen  years  in  England,  then  brought  her  to  a  fliam  trial,  pre- 
tending that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and,  without  iufficient  proof  of  her  guilt, 
cut  off  her  head. 

As  to  her  affairs  with  Spain,  the  fame  Philip,  who  had  been  the  hufband  of  her 
late  lifter,  upon  Elizabeth's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  offered  to  marry  her,  but  fhe 
avoided  his  addreffes  ;  and,  by  a  train  of  fkilful  negociations  between  her  court  and 
that  of  France,  flie  kept  the  balance  of  Europe  fo  undetermined,  that  flie  had 
>leifure  to  unite  her  people  at  home.  She  fometimes  fupported  the  proteftants  of 
France  againft  their  perfecuting  princes  ;  and  fometimes  gave  the  dukes  of  Anjou 
and  Alen^on,  brothers  of  the  French  king,  the  ftrongeil  afTurances  that  one  or 
other  of  them  Qiould  be  her  hufband  ;  by  which  artifices,  (he  kept  that  court,  which 
-dreaded  Spain,  on  fuch  amicable  terms  with  her  government,  that  it  fhowed  no  re- 
•fentment  when  fhe  afTalfinated  the  queen  of  Scotland. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Elizabeth's    arts,  which  had 
fo  long  amufed  and  baffled  him,  he  employed  the  immenfe  fums  which  he  drew 
from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  equipping  the  moft  formidable  armament  that  perhaps 
had  ever  been  put  to  fea,   and  a  numerous  army  of  veterans,   under  the  prince  of 
Parma,  the  greatefl  general  of  that  age.  He  likewife    obtained   a  papal   bull  for 
abfolving  Elizabeth's  fubjedts  from  their. allegiance.   But  the  largeneis  of  the  Spanifii 
fliips  proved  diiadvantageous  to  them  on  the  feas  where  they,  engaged  ;  the   lord 
admiral   Howard  and  the    fea  officers  under  him  engaged,  defeated,  and  purfued 
the  SpaniiE   fleet  for  feveral  days  ;   the  feas   and  tempefts  finiflaed  the  deftruclion 
which   the   Englifh    arms    had    begun,   and   few   of  the  enemy    recovered   their  . 
ports.   Next  to  the  admiral  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,   fir  Francis  Drake,  captain 
Hawkins,  and   captain  Frobilher,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  againft  this  formidable 
invafion,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  loft  81  fhips  of  war,  large  and 
fmall,  and  i3,5'30  men. 
■     Elizabeth  had  for  fome  time  fupported  the  revolt  of  tke  Hollanders  fromPHiiiiii 
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and  had  Tent  them  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  who  ac^ed  as  her  viceroy  and 
general  in  the  Low  Countries.  'J  hough  Leicefler  behaved  ill,  yet  her  rneafures 
were  wife,  and  the  Dutch  eltabliflied  theii-  independency  ;  ftie  then  fent  forth  her 
fleets  under  Drake,  Pvaleigh,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval  com- 
manders, into  the  EaU  and  Welt  Lidies,  from  whence  they  brought  prodigious, 
treafures,  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  the  young  earl  of  EfTex  became  Eliza- 
beth's chief  favourite,  and  commanded  the  land-foices  in  a  joint  expedition  with  the 
lord  admiral  Hov*7ard,  in  wtiichthey  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Cadiz,  deltroy- 
ed  the  ihips  in  the  harbour,  and  did  other  damage  to  the  Spaniards,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  millions  of  ducats. 

Elizabeth  in  lier  old  age  grew  diflruflful,  peevifh,  and  jealous.  Though  {he  un— 
doubtedly  loved  the  earl  of  tlTex,  yet  (he  teafed  him  by  her  caprice  into  the 
madnefs  of  taking  arms,  and  then  (iruck  oft'  his  head.  Some  years  after,  fhe  was 
fcized  witha  Ibdden  fit  of  melancholy  which  brought  her  to  her  grave  in  1603,  rn 
the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign  ;  fhe  had  previonlly  named  her 
kinfman  James  VI.   king  of  Scotland,   and  fon  to  Mary,   for  her  facceffor. 

Elizabeth  fupported  the  proteftants  in  Germany  againlf  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  of 
which  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  was  the  head.  She  overav/ed  the  Roman  catholics, 
in  her  own  dominions,  and  made  a  farther  reformation  in  the  church  of  England, 
in  which  ftate  it  has  remained  ever  fince.  In  the  year  1600,  the  Englifli  Eaft  India 
company  received  its  firfl  formation,  that  trade  having  till  thei-  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portnguefc,  who,  at  this  time,  were  fubje<fls  to  Spain  ;  Englifli  faftories 
were  eflablifhed  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Amboyna,  Java,   and  Sumatra. 

Before  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  kings  of  England  had  ufually  recourfe  to  the 
city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans  ;  and  their  credit  was  fo  low,  that,  befides 
the  exorbitant  intereft  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  city  of 
London  join  in  the  fecurity.  The  trade  to  Turkey  was  begun  about  1583  ;  and 
that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  company  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Be- 
fore that  time,  the  grand  fignior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependent 
province  of  France.  About  1590,  there  were  in  London  but  four  perfons  rated 
in  the  fubfidy  book  fo  high  as  400I.  In  1567  there  were  found,  on  enquiry,  to  be 
4851  ftrangers  of  all  nations  in  that  city,  of  whom  3838  were  Flemings,  and  only 
5"8  Scots. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  internal  government,  the  fucceffes  of  her  reign  have  diiguifed 
it  ;  for  fhe  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  perfonal  liberty,  and  (ke  was  guilty  of 
many  ftretches  of  power  againft  the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankind.  We  mufl  re- 
probate the  fevere  flatutes  againft  the  puritans,  debarring  them  of  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  and  by  which  many  fuffered  death.  An  account  of  her  political  conduct  in 
Ireland  will  be  given,  when  we  treat  of  that  kingdom. 

This  queen  was  equally  diftinguifhedby  perfonal  uglinefs,  and  by  more  than  even 
«  female  fondnefs  for  drefs.  She  left  behind  her  a  wardrobe,  faid  to  contain  about 
tiiree  thoufand  different  gowns.  She  has  been  celebrated  as  the  grand  reftorer  and 
protedor  of  true  religion  in  England  ;  but  her  attention  was  frequently  diverted  to 
lefs  elevated  obje6ls.  The  incredible  number  of  her  male  favourites  announces  the 
ardour  of  her  fenfibility,  and  the  robuftnefs  of  her  conftitution.  Though  in  every 
thing  elfe  avaricious,  fhe  was  in  this  refpe<5l  abundantly  liberal.  To  EfTex,  flie  at 
one  time  gave  a  prefent  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
fums  beftowed  upon  him  is  reported,  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  at  three  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  which  were  equal  to  at  leaft  two  millions  fterling  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefler,  was  a  ftill  greater  favourite  of  "  the  maidea 
queen."  The  nature  of  the  fervices  which  excited  fucli  a  prodigality  of  gratitude, 
is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  addreifed  to  Elizabeth  herfelf,  by  Mary  queen  of  Scot- 
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land.  This  curious  produiftion,  written  in  French,  has  been  printrd  by  dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  in  his  hidory  of  ^Scotland.  Her  domcltic  government  was  frequeiitly  dread- 
ful. A  liuglc  patent,  contrived  for  I  lie  advantage  of  four  rapacious  courtiers,  oc- 
cafioned  the  ruin  of  i'cven  or  eight  thouland  induftrious  fuLjccts.  In  1592,  Rileigh 
and  Frobifher  took  a  Spanifh  velTel,  laid  to  be  wortli  two  hundred  thouiand  pounds. 
Elizabeth  had  a  tenth  fliure  ;  but  lier  partners  were  forced  to  compound  for  an  hun- 
dred thoul'and  pounds.  She  ex u'led  every  new  year's  <iiy  from  her  dependants, 
gifts  to  the  value  of  about  fixty  thoufand  crowns,  and  flic  v/renchcd  an  hundred 
rhoufand  crowns  annually,  from  non-conforinilts,  and  Konian  catholics,  for  licences 
of  abfence  from  the  eftablifhed  church. 

We  can  Icarcely  require  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  Englifh  began  to  be  tired  of 
Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  teftified  by  all  ranks  at  the  acceffion  of  her  fuccefTor,  not- 
withrtanding  the  inveterate  ajiimofitics  betv/een  the  two  kingdoms.  James  was 
far  from  being  deititute  of  nat\iral  abilities  for  government  ;  but  he  had  received 
wrong  impreilions  of  the  regal  office,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity, 
learning,  and  political  talents.  It  was  his  misfortune,  that  he  mounted  the  Ingli'.h 
throne  under  a  full  conviftion,  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  tyrannical  powers 
that  had  been  occafionally  exei  cil'ed  by  I  lizabeth  and  the  houfe  of  Tudor  ;  and 
which  various  cauies  had  prevented  the  people  from  oppofing  with  proper  vigour. 
The  nation  had  been  wearied  and  exhauftcd  by  the  long  and  deftrudlive  wars  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity were  in  a  great  part  cut  off;  and  the  people  were  inclined  to  endure  much 
rather  than  again  involve  themfelves  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  Richard  the  third,  and  Henry  the  feventh,  engaged  at  Bofworth,  Eng- 
land beheld  the  conteft  with  fo  much  indifference,  that  both  armies  together  did 
not  exceed  the  diminutive  number  of  twenty- five  thoufand  men.  On  the  acceffion 
of  Henry,  the  government  pafTed  at  once  from  a  very  turbulent  ariftocracy  to 
perfet^l  defpotifm.  During  the  reign  of  his  ion,  political  affairs  remained  in  the 
fame  ftate,  and  five  unfuccefsful  rebellions  ferved  only  to  extinguidi  the  lafi:  fpark 
of  freedom.  In  the  feeble  minority  of  Edward  tlie  fixth,  the  nobility  began  to  recover 
their  importance,  but  were  a  fecond  time  depreffed  by  Mary.  As  Elizabeth  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  means  of  her  protefrant  fubjefts,  it  became  neceflary  for 
hei'  to  fhow  confiderable  indulgence  to  that  party,  hi  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual 
affairs.  The  divine  art  of  printing,  by  far  the  moft  important  difcovery  of  ancient 
or  modern  ages,  had  begun  to  ffied  fo  me  rays  of  knowledge  among  the  moll  illi- 
terate claffes  of  mankind*.  Fiora  exertions  and  fufferings  with  refpeft  to  the  next 
world,  men  of  fenfe  turned  their  eyes  to  furvey  the  prefent.  In  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  they  could  find  nothing  but  a  labyrinth  of  abufes  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
feveral  countries,  a  proteftant  and  a  republican  w^ere  fynonymous  appellations.  In 
Scotland,  for  example,  the  prelbyterian  clergy  embraced  frequent  opportunities  of 
treating  their  fovereigns  with  outrageous  contempt ;  and,  in  fome  of  their  produc- 
tion's, the  principles  of  democracy  are  illuflrated  and  enforced  in  the  mofl:  animat- 
ed ftyle.  Above  all,  Buchanan,  whofe  learning  and  eloquence  commanded  the  un- 
limited veneration  of  his  cotemporaries,  explained  the  origin  of  government,  as 
derived  altogether  from  the  people,  with  an  energy  and  propriety  of  expreffion, 
which  has  veryfeldom  been  equalled,  and  certainly  cannot  be  furpaffed.  *'  Never," 
£ays  a  modern  critic,  "  did  the  rights  of  man  meet  with  a  more  determined  parti- 
fan,  with  an  advocate  more  acute,  eloquent,  philofophical,  and  fublimet."  This 
extraordinary  perfon  was  appointed  preceptor  to  James  the  fixth,  and  exerted  his 

•  Cardinal  Wolfey  had  early  forefeen  and  fore-      ble  advice.  "  Yon  tnuft  either  deftroy  the  preft, 
told  the  cotifc-q'iences  of  typogiaphr-    In  a  con-      or  the  prefs  will  deftroy  you." 
vocation  of  KnjjUfla  clergy,  he  gave  this  meniors-  f  Mifcellanies  in  profe  and  verfc,  ly  lord  Gar- 

denftone,  fecond  edition. 
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utmoll  abilities,  though,  as  he  acknowledged,  to  very  little  purpofe,  in  attempting 
to  cultivate  the  puny  mind  of  his  pupil.  His  verles  on  the  birth  of  that  prince,  lo 
different  from  the  fycophant  abortions  of  a  modern  laureat,  prefent  a  Itriking 
monument  of  his  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  the  feeble  underftanding 
of  James  was  incapable  of  embracing  fuch  a  luminous  burft  of  thought.  He  dil- 
played  the  additional  folly  of  attempting  to  profcribe  the  writings  of  an  author, 
who  was  perufed  with  admiration  by  every  man  of  letters  in  Europe. 

Oil  tne  acceifion  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  Henry  the  fourth,  of  France, 
diipatched  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Sully,  to  congratulate  him,  and  if  pollible  to 
perfuade  him  to  embark  in  the  balance  of  Europe.  His  poverty,  his  indolence,  his 
timidity,  and  his  common  fenfe,  of  which  he  was  far  from  being  deftitute,  made 
this  proje-^  entirely  impraiflicable.  Sully  relates  that  he  was  much  diigulled  by  the 
fiudied  difreipe»Sl  of  James  for  the  memory  of  his  predecefTor.  The  court  of  Eng- 
land did  not  even  condefcend  to  wear  mourning  for  her  death  ;  it  appears  from 
fir  Jolin  Sinclair,  that  the  expenfes  of  her  funeral  were  difcharged  with  Ibme  re- 
luiSlance,  and,  indeed,  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  might  have  excufed  in  James 
a  flill  more  marked  violation  of  decency.  His  firfl  fpeech  in  the  parliament  of 
England,  was  not  adapted  to  raife  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities.  The  harangue 
laded  feveral  hours,  and  an  uncommon  command  of  mufcles  muft  have  been  re- 
quired to  hear  it  without  a  fmile.  A  (liort  fpecimen  may  deferve  inlertion. — "  And 
now  I  muft  crave  a  little  pardon  of  you,  (that  fince  kings  are,  in  the  word  of  God 
itfelf,  called  Gods,  as  being  his  vicegerents  on  earth,  and  fo  adorned  and  furnifhed 
luiihfoine  fparkles  of  his  divinity^  to  compare  fome  of  the  works  of  God  the  great 
king,  towards  the  whole  and  general  world,  to  fome  of  his  works  towards  me 
and  this  little  world  of  my  dominions." — His  firft  important  meafure  was  an  at- 
tempt to  effedl  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  he  was  difappointed. 
It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  courts  of  Rome 
and  Spain  were  thought  to  be  his  enemies  ;  and  this  opinion  was  increafed  by  the 
difcovery  and  defeat  of  the  gunpowder  treafon. 

The  feverity  of  the  laws  againft  the  Roman  catholics  had  exafperated  that  fe«n;to 
a  very  high  degree,  and  fome  individuals  among  them  entered  into  a  dreadful  con- 
fpiracy  to  obtain  revenge  for  all  their  oppreilions.  They  hired  a  cellar  under  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  placed  thirty-fix  barrels  of  gunpowder  there,  with  a  refolution 
to  kindle  a  train,  and  blow  up  the  whole  building  on  the  firft  day  of  the  meeting 
of  parliament  in  1605.  In  this  plot,  the  leaders  were  neither  men  of  profligate  cha- 
rafters,  nor  of  defperate  fortunes.  It  was  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  revenge  only 
that  prompted  them  to  fo  terrible  an  undertaking.  The  projetfl  was  difcovered, 
fome  of  the  alTociates  were  killed,  and  others  taken  prifoners,  who,  being  on  trial 
found  guilty,  were  executed.  Cecil,  James's  minifter,  a  wily  politician,  has  been 
fufpefted  of  framing  this  plot  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  government  by  its  de- 
tection. 

That  this  prince  was  a  ridiculous  pedant  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he 
had  no  juft  ideas  of  the  Englifli  conftitution  and  liberties,  which  led  him  into  many 
abfurd  difputes  with  his  parliament  :  he  and  his  minifters  were  continually  inventing 
new  ways  to  raife  money  ;  as  by  monopolies,  benevolences,  loans,  and  other  illegal 
methods.  Among  other  expedients,  he  fold  the  titles  of  baron,  vifcount,  and  earl,  at 
a  certain  price  ;  made  a  number  of  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  each  to  pay  a  certain 
fum  ;  and  inftituteda  new  order  of  knights  baronets,  which  was  to  be  hereditary, 
for  which  each  perfon  paid  1095I. 

His  pacific  reign  was  a  feries  of  theological  contefts,  in  which  he  fliowed  himfelf 
more  the  theologian  than  the  prince,  and  in  1617,  he  attempted  to  eftablifh  epifco- 
pacy  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  people  baffled  his  defign.  Without  enquiring 
|"rom  what  motive  his  love  of  peace  proceeded,  it  was  eventually  productive  of  many 
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blefllngs  to  England  ;  and  though  his  perpetual  negociations  have  given  rife  to  much  ecu- 
fure  againft  his  perfon  and  government,  yet  they  were  Icfs  expenfive  and  dcRruftive  to 
his  people  than  any  wars  which  he  could  have  entered  into.  He  reftored  to  the  Dutch 
their  cautionary  towns,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Klizabeth,  upon  their  difchargin^' 
part  of  the  mortgage  that  was  upon  them;  but  he  obtained  from  Spain  at  the  fame  time 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  independency. 

James  gave  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  in  marriage  to  tlie  eleftor  palatine, 
the  mofl  powerful  protcftant  prince  in  Germany,  who  foon  after  afTumed  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.  The  memory  of  James  has  been  much  abufed  for  hi;  tame  behaviour,  after 
that  prince  had  loft  liis  Kingdom,  and  electorate,  by  the  imperial  arms;  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  he  ftrongly  oppofed  his  fon-in-Iaw's  affuming  tiie  crown  of  Bohemia;  and 
that  had  he  kindled  a  war  to  rcinftate  him  in  that  and  iiis  electorate,  he  probably  would 
have  ftood  fingle  in  the  conteft,  except  the  feeble  and  uncertain  aiTiftance  which  he  might 
have  received  from  the  elector's  dependents  and  friends  in  Germany.  Nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  James  furniflied  the  eleftor  with  large  fums  of  money;  and  that  he 
actually  raifed  a  regiment  of  2200  men,  under  fir  Horace  Vere,  who  carried  them  over 
to  Germany.  The  Germans,  under  the  marquis  of  Anfpach,  rcfufed  to  fecond  them 
againft  Spinola  the  Spanifli  general,  and  the  elcCtor  hurt  his  own  caufe,  by  not  giving 
the  brave  count  Mansfield  the  command  of  his  troops  inftead  of  Anfpach. 

James  has  been  greatly  and  juftly  blamed  for  his  partiality  to  favourites,  on  whom  he 
fquandered  prodigious  fums.  In  the  firft  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty-nine  pounds  were  waflcd  in  this  way.  His 
firfl  minion  was  Robert  Carr,  a  private  Scotch  gentlem.an,  who  v;as  created  earl  of  So- 
luerfet.  He  married  the  countefs  of  EiTex,  who  for  this  purpofe  had  obtained  a  divorce 
from  her  hufDand,  and  was  with  her  found  guilty  of  poifoning  fir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  in  the  Tower;  but  James  pardoned  them  both.  His  next  favourite  v/as  George 
Villiers,  a  private  Englifli  gentleman,  who,  upon  Somerfet's  difgrace,  was  admitted  to 
an  unufual  (hare  of  favour  and  familiarity  with  his  fovereign.  James  had  at  that  lime 
formed  a  fyftera  of  policy  for  attaching  himfelf  intimately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it 
might  afiift  him  in  recovering  the  palatinate;  and  to  this  fyftem  he  had  facrificed  the  brave 
fir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  hoftilities  againft  the  SDanifii  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.  His  eldeft  fon,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  for  feveral  years 
before  his  death,  pofTelTed  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  fifty  one  thoufand  pounds, 
which  v/as  at  leaft  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  at  prefent.  James 
was  folicitous  to  obtain  the  infanta  of  Spain,  as  a  proper  wife  for  his  fon  Charles.  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  equally  a  favourite  with  the  father  and  fon,  travelled  in  difguife  to  Spain, 
along  with  Charles,  where  a  farce  of  courtfliip  was  played ;  but  the  bufinefs  ended  in  no- 
thing. 

James  was  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parliament,  whom  he  could  not  perfuade  to  fur- 
nifli  money  equal  to  his  demands.  At  laft  he  agreed  to  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  the 
princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  fifter  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  fourth  of 
France.  James  died  before  the  completion  of  this  match.  His  death  happened  in  1625. 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years.  James 
encouraged  and  employed  that  excellent  painter  fir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as  well  aslnigo 
Jones,  who  reftored  the  pure  tafte  of  architefture;  and  in  his  reign  the  poetical  genius 
of  England  difplayed  its  greateft  luftre,  though  not  encouraged  at  court.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  at  this  time  projected  the  conveying  of  water  into  the  city  from  HertfordiLire,  by 
means  of  pipes,  which  are  now  called  the  Ncnjn  River.  We  fliall  not  fatigue  the  rea- 
der by  a  dif]7ufting  catalogue  of  the  enormous  extortions  practifed  by  James.  His  we^iith 
was  fpent  as  difgracefully  as  it  had  been  acquired.  . 
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Charles  I.  was  unfortunate  in  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria.  She 
difdained  whatever  was  incompatible  in  government  with  her  defpotic  education.  The 
turbulence  of  the  people  had  forced  the  late  king  into  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  Charles 
early  gave  fuch  indications  of  his  tyrannical  difpofition,  that  the  parliament  was  reraifs  in 
furnifliing  him  with  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  a  flT.ort  time  Buckingham  perfua- 
ded  Charles  to  take  the  part  of  the  French  Hugonots.  They  were  fo  ill  fupported,  that 
Rochelle  was  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  proteftant  interefl;  in  France  received 
an  irrecoverable  blow.  The  blame  of  all  the  public  mifcarriages  and  difgraces  was 
thrown,  by  the  voice  of  the  parliament  and  people,  upon  the  favourite;  but  he  flieltered 
himfelf  from  their  vengeance  under  the  royal  proteftion,  till  he  was  affaffinated  by  one 
Felton,  a  fubaltern  officer,  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which 
foon  after  furrendered  to  cardinel  Richiieu. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  happened  in  1628,  did  not  deter  Charles 
from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  Englifli  patriots,  in  that  enlightened  age,  juflly 
confidered  as  fo  many  afts  of  tyranny.  Vv^'ithout  authority  of  parliament,  he  laid  arbitra- 
ry impofitions  upon  trade,  v/hich  were  refufed  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Some  of  them  were  imprifoned,  and  the  judges  were 
checked  for  admitting  them  to  bail.  The  houfe  of  commons  refented  thofe  proceedings 
by  dravv'ingup  a  proteft,  and  denying  admittance  to  the  gentleman-uflier  of  the  black  rod 
Vv'ho  came  to  adjourn  them,  till  it  was  finillied.  This  ferved  only  to  widen  the  breach, 
and  the  king  diffolved  the  parliament;  after  which  he  exhibited  informations  againfl  nine 
of  the  moft  eminent  members,  among  whom  was  mr.  Selden,  a  gentleman  equally  diftin- 
guiilied  by  his  love  of  liberty,  and  by  his  uncommon  erudition.  They  objefted  to  the 
jurifdiclon  of  the  court;  but  their  plea  was  over-ruled;  and  they  were  fent  to  prifon  du- 
ring the  king's  pleafure. 

Every  circumftance  now  operated  towards  the  ruin  of  Charles.  The  commons  would 
vote  no  fupplies  without  forae  redrefs  of  the  national  grievances;  upon  which  Charles, 
prefuming  on  what  had  been  praftifed  in  reigns  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  im- 
perfedlly  or  not  at  all  underftood,  levied  money  upon  obfolete  claims,  particularly  for 
knighthood,  and  raifed  various  taxes  without  authority  of  parliament.  Among  other 
wretched  expedients  to  raife  money,  Charles  fold  patents  of  monopoly  for  fait,  foap, 
and  leather,  for  gauging  red  herrings,  for  marking  butter  calks,  and  forgathering  rags. 
By  operations  of  this  kind,  at  once  fo  beggarly  and  deOiruftive,  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  were  obtained,  of  which,  according  to  Clarendon,  fifteen  hundred  only  came 
to  the  king's  coffers.  His  government  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  unpopular. 
Burton,  a  divine,  Prynne,  a  lawyer,  and  Baftv/ick,  a  phyfician,  men  of  no  great  emi- 
nence or  abilities,  but  warm  and  refolute,  publiilied  feveral  pieces^which  gave  offence  to 
the  court,  and  which  contained  fome  fevere  ftriftures  again  ft  the  ruling  clergy.  They 
were  profecuted  for  thefe  pieces  in  the  ftar-chamber,  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  cruel 
manner;  and  puniflied  with  fo  much  rigour,  as  excited  an  almoft  univerfal  indignation 
againll:  the  authors  of  their  fufferings.  Thus  was  the  government  rendered  ftill  more 
odious;  and  unfortunately  for  Charles,  he  put  his  confcience  into  the  hands  of  Laud, 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  v\'ho  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  himfelf,  both  in  church  and 
ftate.  Laud  advifed  him  to  perfecute  the  puritans,  and,  in  the  year  1637,  to  introduce 
epif:opacy  into  Scotland,  The  Scots,  upon  this,  formed  fecret  connections  with  the 
difcontented  Englifli,  and  invaded  England  in  Auguft  1640,  where  Charles  was  fo  ill- 
fcrvedby  his  officers  and  his  army,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious  peace 
with  the  Scots;  but  neither  party  were  fincere  in  obferving  the  terms,  and  Charles  difco- 
vering  that  forae  of  their  nobility  had  offered  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  king,  he,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  niifed  a  frefli  army.     All  his  prepara- 
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lions  were  baffled  by  the  Scots,  who  made  thcmfelves  maflers  of  Newcaflle  and  Durham ; 
they  were  then  openly  befriended  by  the  houfe  of  comaions,  and  obliged  the  king  to 
comply  with  their  demands. 

Charles  did  this  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  though  he  took  a  journsy  to  Scotland  for  that 
purpofe,  that  it  did  him  no  fervicc  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  cncoura;^ed  the  commons  to 
rife  in  their  demands.  He  made  Wentworth,  earl  of  Stafford,  a  man  of  abilities,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  council  of  the  north,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  h^  was  generally 
believed  to  be  the  firfl:  minider  of  ftate.  Stafford  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
oppofition  to  the  court*,  but  he  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Laud,  exerted  himfelf 
fo  vigoroufly  in  carrying  the  king's  defpotic  fchemes  into  execution,  that  he  became  an 
object  of  public  deteflation.  As  lord  prcfident  of  the  north,  as  a  minifter  and  privy 
counfellor  in  England,  and  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  behaved  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner,  and  was  guilty  of  many  aftions  of  great  injuflice  and  oppreffion.  As  a  natural 
confequence,  he  was,  on  the  32d  of  May  1641,  brought  to  the  block,  though  much 
againlt  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  who  was  in  a  manner  forced  by  the  parliament  and 
people,  to  grant  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  Laud  was  alfo  beheadedj  but  his  exe- 
cution did  not  takeplace,  till  the  I  oth  of  January,    1645. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  paffed  into  a  law,  the  petition  of  right, 
which  was  intended  by  the  parliament  for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  fubjeft.  It  is  there- 
by enafted,  "  That  no  man  (liall  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan, 
benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch  like  charge,  without  common  confent,  by  act  of  parliament  j" 
but  he  afterwards  violated  it  in  numerous  inftances,  fo  that  an  almoft  univerfal  difcon- 
tent  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  Of  the  infurreftion  in  Ireland  we  (hall  give  a  full 
account,  when  treating  of  that  kingdom.  The  bifliops  v/ere  expelled  from  the  houfe  of 
peers,  on  account  of  their  conftant  oppofition  to  the  defigns  and  bills  of  the  other  houfe; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Engliili  houfe  of  commons  ftill  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with 
the  difcontented  Scots.  Charles  went  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  January  4, 
1642,  and  demanded  that  lord  Kimbolton,  rar.  Pym,  mr.  Hampden,  mr.  Mollis,  fir 
Arthur  Hafclrig,  and  mr.  Stroud,  fliould  be  apprehended;  but  they  had  previoufly 
made  their  efcape.  This  aft  of  Charles  was  refented  as  high  treafon  againft  his  people, 
and  the  commons  rejefted  all  the  offers  of  fatisfaftion  that  he  could  make.  The  city  of 
London  took  the  accufed  members  into  its  proteftion.  The  train-bands  were  raifed,  and 
the  mobs  were  fo  unruly,  that  Charles  removed  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton-court,  and 
from  thence  into  Yorkfliire,  where  he  raifed  an  army  10  oppofe  that  which  the  parliament, 
or  rather  the  houfe  of  commons  might  raife  in  and  about  London. 

Notwithftanding  the  innumerable  afts  of  tyranny  and  opprefilon,  of  which  the  king 
and  his  minifters  had  been  guilty,  yet,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  numbers  repair- 
ed to  the  regal  ftandard.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
landed  intereft,  were  much  attached  to  the  crown.  The  parliament  however,  took  upon 
thsmfelves  the  executive  power,  and  were  favoured  by  moft  of  the  trading  towns  and 
corporations;  but  their  great  refource  lay  in  London,  The  king's  general  was  the  earl 
of  Lindfey,  a  brave  but  not  enterprifing  commander;  he  had  alfo  great  dependance  on 
feis  nephews,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  to  the  eleftor  Palatine,  by  his  filler 
the  princefs  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  royal  army  had  the  afcendancy; 
but  in  its  progrefs,  affairs  took  a  different  turn.  The  earl  of  Effex  was  made  general 
under  the  parliament,  and  the  firft  battle  was  fought  at  Edge-hill,  in  Warwickfliire  on  the 
23d  of  Oftober,  1 642 ;  both  parties  claimed  the  viftory ;  but  the  parliament  were  fo  much 

*  Strafford  attempted  to  make  an  apology  to  his  old  friends  for  his  defertion.  "  You  hare  left  us,"  repli- 
ed Pyin,  "  but  we  ftiallnot  kave  you,  mih'de your  head  U  on2'ourJI::-:;h!frs'', 
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diftrefled,  that  tliey  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their  afliftance,  and  they  accordingly 
entered  JEngland  with  twenty  thoufand  horfe  and  foot.  Charles  attempted  to  remove 
the  parliament  to  Oxford,  where  many  members  of  both  houfes  met;  but  his  enemies 
were  Hill  fitting  at  Weflminlter,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  him  with 
great  animofity.  The  independent  party,  which  had  fcarcely  before  been  thought  of, 
began  now  to  increafe  at  Weflminfler.  They  were  averfe  to  the  prefbyterians,  who  till 
then  had  condufied  the  war  againft  the  king,  nearly  as  much  as  to  the  royalifls;  and 
fuch  was  their  management,  that  under  the  direflion  of  the  famous  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
plan  was  fixed  for  difraiffing  the  earls  of  Eifex  and  Manchefter,  and  the  heads  of  the 
prefbyterians,  from  the  parliament's  fervice,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  were  not  for  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  fpeedy  end,  nor  for  reducing  the  king  too  low;  and  for  promoting 
Fairfax,  who   was  an  excellent  oincer,  bat   more  manageable,  though  a  prelbyterian, 

,  and  fome  independent  olikers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  war  went  on  with  much  lofs  to 
both  parties.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury;  one  on  September  20,  1643,  ^^"^ 
the  other  Oftober  27,  .1644,  in  which  the   advantage  inclined  to  the  king.     He  had 

_  likewife  many  other  iucceffes;  and  having  defeated  fn-  William  Waller,  he  purfued  the 
earl  of  Eflex,  who  remained  ftill  in  command,  into  Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was  obli- 
ged to  efcapeby  fea.     His  infantry  furrendered  prifoners  to  the  royalifts,  though  his 

.cavalry  delivered  themfelves  by  their  valour. 

The  firft  fatal  blow  that  the  king's  army  received,  was  at  Marfton-moor,  July  2d, 
1644,  where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  defeat- 
ed the  royal  army,  of  which  j.000  were  killed  and  1500  taken  prifoners.  This  viflcry 
was  owing  chiefly  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Cromwell;  and  though  it  might  have 
been  balanced  by  the  fucceiTes  of  Charles  in  the  Weft,  yet  his  whole  conduct  was  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  miftakes,  till  at  laft  his  affairs  became  irretrieveable.  Many  treaties  of  peace 
were  com.mence'd,  and  the  heads  of  the  prefoyterian  party  would  have  agreed  to  very 
moderate  terms  with  Charles.  They  were  outwitted  and  over-ruled  by  the  indepen- 
dents, who  were  affined  by  the  ftiffnefs,  infmcerity,  and  unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles 
himfelf.  In  ftiort,  the  independents  at  laft  fucceeded  in  perfuading  the  members  at  Weft- 
m.inifter,  that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trufted,  whatever  his  conceffions  might  be.  From 
that  moment,  the  affairs  of  the  royalifts  became  defperate.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  whofc 
father,  lord  Fairfax,  remained  in  the  North,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  was 
now  new  modelled;   fo  that  Charles  fuccelTively  loft  all  his  towns  and  forts,  and  was  de- 

-feated  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  June  14,  1645,  ow- 
ing partly,  as  ufual,  to  the  mifconduft  of  prince  Rupert.     This  battle  was  followed  by 

.frefli  misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Oxford,  the  only  place  where  he  thought 

:himfclf  fafe. 

The  Scots  were  then  befieging  Newark;  and  no  good  underftanding  fubfifted  between 
them  and  the  Englifti  parliamentarians.  In  this  fituation  of  his  affairs,  Charles  efcapeJ 
in  difguife  from  Oxford,  and  came  to  the  Scotch  army,  before  Newark,  on  May  6, 
1640,  upon  a  promifeof  proteftion.  The  Scots,  however,  were  fo  intimidated,  by  the 
refoluiions  of  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  that  in  confideration  of  receiving  400,000!, 

.  of  their  arrears,  they  put  the  perfon  of  Charles  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament's  commif- 
fioners. 

The  prefbyterians  were  more  inclined  than  ever  to  make  peace  with  the  king;  but 
they  v/ere  no  longer  mafters,  being  forced  to  receive  laws  from  the  army,  and  the  inde- 
pendents. The  army  now  avowed  their  intentions.  They  firft  by  force  took  Charles  oit 
of  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners,  June  4,  1647,  and  then  dreading  that  a  treaty  might 
ftill  take  place  with  the  king,  they  impriibned  41  of  the  prefbyterian  members  and  voted 
the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  ufclefs  while  that  of  the  commons  was  reduced  to  150,  moft  of 
them  olHcers  of  the  army.     In  the  mean  while,  Charles,  who  promifed  himfelf  relief 
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from  thofe  diffenfions,  was  carried  from  prifon  to  prifon,  and  fomctimcs  cajoled  by  the 
independents  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always  narrowly  watched.  Several  treaties 
were  fet  on  foot,  but  all  mifcarried  j  and  he  had  been  imprudent  enough,  after  his  eifeft- 
ing  an  efcape,  to  put  himfclf  into  the  hands  of  colonel  Hammond,  the  parliaments  j»o- 
vernor  of  the  Ifleof  Wight.  A  frtfh  ncgociation  was  begun,  and  almoft  finifhed,  when 
the  independents,  dreading  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people  for  peace,  and  convinced 
of  the  infincerity  of  the  king,  once  more  feiztd  upon  his  perfon,  brought  him  aprifoner 
to  London,  carried  him  before  a  court  of  their  ov/n  ere(l;lion,  and,  after  an  extraordinary 
trial,  in  which  he  refufed  to  plead  any  defence,  they  ftruck  oif  his  head  before  his  own 
palace  at  Whitehall.  This  great  aft  of  juftice  was  accom.plifhed  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1648-9,  in  the  4qth  year  of  his  age,  and  24tli  of  his  reign. 

Some  have  fuppofcd  that  Charles,  had  he  been  rcflorcd  to  his  throne,  would  have  be- 
come an  excellent  prince;  but  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  from,  his  private 
letters,  that  he  retained  his  arbitrary  principles  to  the  la(l.  In  fpite  of  the  tyranny  of  his 
government,  his  death  was  extravagantly  lamented  by  great  numbers;  and  m.any,  who 
had  been  his  opponents  in  parliament,  became,  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  v;ar,  converts 
tohiscaufe,  in  which  they  defervedly  loft  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  furviving  chil- 
dren of  Charles,  were  Charles  and  James,  who  were  ftKceffively  kings  of  England; 
Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  died  foon  after  his  brother's  reftoration;  the  princefi 
Mary,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange  and  mother  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  England;  and  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  who  v/as  married  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  whofe  daughter  was  married  to  Viftor  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy. 
and  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  republicans  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  were  men  of  different  perfuafions 
and  principles,  but  many  of  them  pofTeffed  great  abilities  for  government.  They  omit- 
ted no  meafure  that  could  give  a  perpetual  exclufion  to  kingly  power  in  England;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  after  they  erefted  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  tliey  made 
prodigious  exertions  for  afferting  the  importance  of  England  by  fea.  They  were  joined 
by  many  of  the  prefbyterians;  and  both  parties  hated  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  though  they 
were  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  reduftion  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Sects, 
who  had  received  Charles  II.  as  their  king.  By  cutting  down  the  timber  upon  the  roval 
domains,  they  produced  a  fleet  fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Crom- 
well invaded  Scotland,  and  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  he  totally 
defeated  the  Scots,  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter.  The  commonwealth  pal- 
fed  an  aft  of  navigation;  and,  declaring  war  againft  the  Dutch,  who  were  till  then 
thought  invincible  at  fea,  they  efFeftually  humbled  thofe  republicans. 

By  this  time  Cromwell,  who  hated  fubjeftion  to  a  parliament,  had  the  addrefs  to 
get  himfelf  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifli  army.  Admiral  Blake,  and 
other  Englifh  admirals,  fpread  the  terror  of  the  Englidi  name  by  fea  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe;  and  Cromwell,  having  now  but  little  employment,  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
fervices  would  be  forgotten;  for  which  reafon  he  v/ent,  April  20,  1653,  without  any 
ceremony,  but  with  300  mufqueteers,  to  parliament,  and  diffolved  it,  opprobrioufly 
driving  the  members  from  the  houfe,  of  which  he  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  into 
his  pocket.  He  next  annihilated  the  council  of  ftate,  v.ith  whom  the  executive  power 
was  lodged,  and  transferred  the  adminiftration  of  government  to  about  140  perfons,  whom 
he  fummoned  to  alferable  at  Whitehall,  on  the  4th  of  July,   1653. 

The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Englilh  were  agiiin  viftorious,  ftill  continued. 
Seven  bloody  engagements  by  fea  were  fought  in  lefs  than  the  compafs  of  one  year;  and 
in  tlie  lad,  which  was  dccifive  in  favour  of  England,  the  Dutch  loft  their  brave  admiral 
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Van  Tromp.  Cromwell,  during  all  this  time,  wanted  to  be  declared  king,  but  he  per- 
ceived that  he  muft  encounter  unfurmountable  difficulties  from  Fleetwood,  and  his  other 
friends,  if  he  fhould  perfifl  in  that  refolution.  He  was,  however,  dcchved  lord  proteclor 
of  the  commonwealth  of  England ;  a  title  under  which  he  exercifed  as  much  power  as  had 
almoll:  ever  been  annexed  to  the  regal  dignity.  He  next  proceeded  to  new-model  the 
government,  and  various  were  the  fchemes  that  were  propofed,  eftablillied,  and  proved 
abortive. 

A  defire  to  fill  his  coffers  made  him  take  part  with  France  againft  Spain.  He  lent  the 
former  6000  men,  who  took  Dunkirk,  of  which  he  kept  poffeffion.  Finding  that  his 
ufurpation  gave  as  much  difcontent  to  his  own  party,  as  terror  to  the  royalifts,  he  had 
thoughts  of  renewing  the  model  of  the  conftitution,  and  adtually  erefted  a  houfe  of  lords 
out  of  his  own  creatures.  No  king  ever  a£led,  either  in  England  or  Scotland  more  def- 
potically  in  fome  refpecls  than  he  did ;  yet  no  tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and  even 
ihofe  few  threatened  to  oppofe  him,  if  he  ftiould  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king.  Hifto- 
rians,  in  drawing  the  character  of  Cromwell  have  been  dazzled  by  his  aftoniiliing  fuccefs, 
and  by  the  luftre  of  his  fortune;  but  when  we  confult  the  (late  papers  of  his  fecretary 
Thurloe  and  others,  the  furprife  in  a  great  meafure  vaniflies.  After  a  reign,  (for  what 
other  name  are  we  to  give  it?)  of  four  years,  eight  months,  and  thirteen  days,  he  died  on 
the  3d  of  September,   1658,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

England  acquired  much  more  refpeft  from  foreign  powers,  between  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  and  that  of  Cromwell,  than  {he  had  been  treated  with  fince  the  death  of  Eli- 
zabeth. This  was  owing  to  the  great  men  who  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell 
abolillied,  and  who  as  it  were  inftantaneoufly,  called  forth  the  naval  ftrength  of  the  king- 
dom. Neither  they  nor  Cromwell  had  formed  any  plan  of  legiflation,  and  his  fafety  was 
owing  to  the  different  fentiments  of  government  that  prevailed  among  them.  In  the  year 
1651,  the  charge  of  the  public  amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  j 
of  which  a  million  went  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy  and  army,  and  the  remainder  to  that 
of  the  civil  government.  In  the  fame  year,  Cromwell  aboliflied  all  tenures  in  capite^  by 
knight's  fervice,  and  foccage  in  chief,  and  likewife  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries.  Se- 
veral other  grievances,  that  had  been  complained  of  during  the  late  reigns,  were  likewife 
removed.  Next  year,  the  total  charge,  or  public  expence  of  England,  amounted  to 
two  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  nine  pounds. 
The  collections  by  affeffments,  excife,  and  cuftoms,  paid  into  the  exchequer,  amounted 
to  two  millions  three  hundred  and  fixty-two  thoufand  pounds,  four  fliillings. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  England  from  the  year  1648,  to  the  year  1658,  in- 
creafed  greatly  in  riches  and  in  power.  The  legal  interefl  of  money  was  reduced  from 
8  to  6  per  cent.  The  famous  navigation  aft  was  now  planned  and  eltabliflied,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  under  Charles  II.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  abolifl:ied,  and  liberty 
of  confcience  to  all  fefts  was  granted,  to  the  vaft  advantage  of  population  and  manufac- 
tures, which  had  fuffered  greatly  by  Laud's  intolerant  meafures.  Infaft,  the  principles 
of  the  independents,  the  feet  to  which  Oliver  belonged,  were  very  like  thofeof  the  pre- 
fent  democracy  of  France.  They  were  equally  hoftile  to  the  exiftence  of  monarchy,  of 
the  peerage,  and  of  a  national  church.  To  the  above  national  improvements,  we  may 
add  the  modefty  and  frugality  introduced  among  the  common  people,  and  the  citizens  in 
particular,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  augment  their  capitals.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Cromwell,  had  he  lived,  and  been  firmly  fettled  in  the  government,  would 
have  broken  through  the  fober  maxims  of  the  republicans;  for,  fome  tinae  before  his 
death,  he  affefted  magnificence  in  his  perfon,  court,  and  attendants.  He  maintained 
the  honour  of  the  nation  with  the  wifdom  and  magnanimity  of  a  Roman  conful,  and  iu 
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many  inftanccs  interpofed  elFeftually  in  favour  of  foreign  protcilants.  He  found  in  Coo- 
per an  excellent  miniature  painterj  and  his  coins,  executed  by  Simon,  exceed  in  beauty 
and  workmanfliip  any  of  that  age.  He  performed  numerous  actions  worthy  of  praifc; 
and  as  his  genius  and  capacity  led  him  to  the  choice  of  fit  perfons  for  the  fevcral  parts 
of  adminiftration,  fo  he  paid  fomc  regard  to  men  of  learning,  and  particularly  to  thofc 
entrufled  with  the  care  of  youth  at  the  univerfities. 

No  friend  to  the  Britilla  conftitution  can  ever  fpcak  of  Cromv/cll  with  much  rcfpecl. 
Under  the  name  of  a  republic,  there  was  all  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  defpotifm.  The 
people  hadnofliare  in  the  legillation.  Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  protector,  exercifed 
all  the  powers  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  His  parliaments  were  but  a  name.  He  made 
what  laws  he  pleafed;  and  by  the  help  of  his  army,  which  fupported  them,  he  carried 
them  into  execution,  and  forced  all  to  fubmit  to  his  will. 

Richard  Cromwell,  an  honeft  but  unambitious  man,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  pro- 
teftorfliip.  He  was  placed  in  this  ofEce  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the  tool  of 
their  own  government;  and  he  foon  after  fun!;  into  peaceful  obfcurity,  without  the  leaffc 
ftruggle  or  oppofition.  The  prefbyterians  w.rc  very  zealous  in  promoting  the  reilora- 
tion  of  Charles  the  fecond,  of  Avhich  they  had  very  foon  rcafon  to  repent;  but  it  was  effect- 
ed by  a  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  who  dreamed  that  neither  peace  nor  protec- 
tion were  to  be  obtained,  but  by  refioring  the  ancient  fyftem.  George  Monck,  who  was 
fucceffively  a  traitor  to  all  parties,  had  the  principal  fliare  in  reftoring  Charles  II.  For 
this  baneful  fervice,  he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  riches. 

Charles  II.  was  reflored,  or  (Iriclly  fpeaking,  elefted,  in  1660.  Upon  his  confirming 
the  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the  parliament  a  gift  of  the  ex- 
cife  for  life;  and  in  this  aft,  coffee  and  tea  are  firll  mentioned.  Fortune  has  never  dif- 
played  her  levity  more  ftrikingly,  than  by  the  very  undeferved  elevation  of  this  worth- 
lefs  adventurer.  From  his  defeat  by  Cromwell  at  Worcefter,  to  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
about  fix  weeks  had  elapfed,  and  in  that,  as  De  Retz  obfcrves,  he  had  not  once  chan- 
ged his  ilairt.  After  an  exile  for  feveral  years,  he  was  fuddenly  advanced  from  penury 
to  the  throne  of  three  kingdoms,  and  a  civil  lift  of  four  hundred  and  fixty-two  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  caufes  of  this  ftrange  revolution  may  be  traced  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  never  properly  underftood  their  own  rights  and  in- 
terefts.  The  fyftem  of  war  and  taxation,  fupported  by  their  ancient  monarchs,  had  been 
continued  by  Cromwell,  from  the  neceffity  of  bridling  their  turbulence,  and  diverting  it 
from  himfelf  to  foreign  objefts.  The  nation  had  been  fucceffively  betrayed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  all  parties;  they  were  equally  diverted  of  knowledge,  of  judgment,  of  unanimity, 
and  of  fortitude,  to  acl  for  tbemfelves,  and  in  the  choice  of  Charles  could  at  worft  fear 
only  a  change  of  rulers.  Had  they  been  capable  of  adopting  a  liberal  and  philofophical 
plan  "of  government,  and  equal  reprefentation,  an  univerfal  right  of  .confcience,  and 
of  citizenlhip,  they  would  not  likely  have  fent  for  Charles  Stuart  to  affift  them  in  fettling 
their  conftitution. 

The  extravagant  joy  manifefted  on  his  arrival  in  England,  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  fame 
humble  inftinft,  by  which  a  dog  wags  his  tail  on  the  return  of  his  mafter.  Thofe  who 
exulted  in  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  regarded  it  chiefly  as  a  ladder  by  which  they  ex- 
pefted  to  afcend  to  the  fummit  of  importance.  It  was  necefi^iry  that  fome  party  fliould 
be  difappointed,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  two  thoufand  prefbyterian  clergymen  ejeft- 
ed  on  Barthol  ;mew's  day  in  1662,  would,  if  viftorious,  have  made  a  lefs  difgraceful 
ufe  of  their  authority  than  their  antagonifts.  The  fate  of  the  republic  of  England  may 
ferve  as  a  warning  to  others  dates,  to  fpread,  as  widely  aspoffible,  the  light  of  poHticai 
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information,  fmce  a  proper  acquaintance  with  their  own  rights  is  the  fureft  bafis  of  feli- 
city to  the  citizens  of  a  republic.  Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Cromwell, 
was  greatly  improved,  and  made  a  fugar  colony.  The  Royal  Society  was  inllituted,  and 
many  popular  a6ls  refpe61:ing  trade  and  colonization  were  paffed.  But  Charles  funk  into 
indolence  and  the  company  ofloofe  women  j  faults  which  had  the  fame  confequences  as 
defpotifiTi  itfelf.  London  was  burnt  down  in  1666;  audits  being  rebuilt  with  more  con- 
venience and  elegance  proves  the  increafe  of  trade.  There  were  no  bounds  to  the  profli- 
gacy of  Charles,  which  led  him  into  the  mod  extravagant  expenfes.  He  fold  Dunkirk 
to  the  French  king  to  fupply  his  neceffities,  after  he  had  fquandered  away  the  immenfe 
furasgr;>nted  by  parliament.  The  price  as  ftated  by  mr.  Hume,  was  400,000!.  lleriing. 
His  fecret  connexions  with  France  were  of  the  mod  fcandalous  nature,  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  and  infamous  to  his  memory. 

He  gave  way  to  the  popular  clamour  againft  Clarendon,  as  the  advifer  of  the  fale  of 
Dunkirk.  He  was  an  epifcopal  bigot,  of  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  more  honeft  in 
his  intentions  than  moft  miniflers,  but  was  facrificed  by  Charles  to  the  fycophants  of  his 
hours  of  iicentioufnefs.  The  firll  Dutch  war,  which  began  in  1665,  was  carried  on 
under  the  duke  of  York;  but,  through  Charles's  miHipplication  of  the  public  money, 
which  had  been  granted  for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace  was  depending 
at  Breda,  found  m.eans  to  infult  the  roya4  navy  of  England.  They  failed  up  the  Med- 
way  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  deftroyed  feveral  fhips  of  the  line.  Soon  after  this,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Breda  between  Britain  and  the  ftates  general. 

In  1 67 1,  Charles  feized  upon  the  m,oney  of  the  bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at 
8  per  cent,  and  ftiut  up  the  exchequer.  He  pretended  to  juftify  it  by  the  neceffity  of  his 
affairs,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  frefli  war  with  Holland.  I'his  was  declared  in  1672, 
and  had  alm.oft  proved  fatal  to  that  republic,  for  the  Englifli  fleet  and  army  afted  in  con- 
junction withthofe  of  France.  The  duke  of  York  commanded  theEngliili  fleet  and  dif- 
played  bravery  in  that  flation.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  eldefl:  of  the  numerous 
natural  fons  of  Charles,  commanded  6000  Englifli  forces,  who  joined  the  French  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Holland  mud  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  for  the 
vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  in  hade  to  enjoy  the  triumph  in  his  capital.  All  confi- 
dence was  now  lod  between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  notwithdanding  the  viftories 
which  the  Englifti  fleet  obtained  by  fea  againd  the  Dutch.  The  popular  difcontent  at 
kid  obliged  Charles  to  give  peace  to  that  republic,  in  confideration  of  20O5O00I.  which 
they  paid  him.  Charles  complained  of  the  freedom  taken  v.'iih  his  prerogative  in  the 
coffee-houfes,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fhut  up;  but  in  a  few  days  after,  they  were  open- 
ed again.  Great  rigour  and  feverity  was  exercifed  againd  the  preftyterians,  and  all  other 
non-conformids  to  epifcopacy,  which  was  again  edabliflied  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England.  His  parliament  addreffed  him  to  make  war  with  France  in  the  year  1677,  but 
he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  crown,  and  received  its  money  as  a  penfioner  regularly, 
and  hoped,  through  its  influence  and  power,  to  be  abfolute.  The  trade  of  England 
was  now  much  increafed,  and  Charles  entered  into  forae  vigorous  meafures  for  its 
proteflion  and  fapport. 

His  connexions  with  France,  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  parliament,  which 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  exafperated  againd  the  French  and  the  Roman  catholics; 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  king's  elded  brother,  and  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
the  duke  of  York.  Charles  dreaded  the  profpe£t  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered  any  concef- 
fions  to  avoid  it.  But  many  of  the  members  of  parliament  were  fecretly  determined  that 
the  duke  of  York  fliould  never  reign.  In  1678,  the  infamous  and  detedable  Titus  Gates, 
and  forae  others,  pretended  to  difcover  a  plot,  charging  the  Roman  catholics  with  a 
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defign  to  murder  the  king,  and  to  introduce  their  religion  by  means  of  Jefuits  in  England, 
and  from  St.  Omer's.  Tliough  nothinn;  could  be  more  ridiculous,  and  more  inconfiftcnr' 
thanfome  parts  of  their  narrative,  yet  it  was  fupportcd  with  the  utmoft  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  parliament,  to  anfwer  their  fiiiifter  views.  The  aged  lord  Stafford,  Coleman, 
fecretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  with  many  Jefuits,  and  other  catholics,  were  publicly 
executed  on  the  evidence  of  perfons  whofe  perjury  is  not  only  now  incontrovertibly  ci'tab- 
liflicd,  but  muft  have  been  from  the  mod  contradictory  teftimony  known  to  the  very 
judges  who  condemned  thefe  fufTcrers.  The  queen  herfelf  cfcaped  with  difficulty;  the 
duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  continent,  and  Charles,  though  convinced  that 
the  whole  was  an  impofture,  yli;lding  to  the  torrent.  At  lad  it  fpcnt  its  force.  The 
earl  of  Shaftefbury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition,  puflied  on  the  total  cxclufion 
of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  The  bill,  after  paffing  the  commons  mifcarricd  in 
the  houfe  of  peers.  All  England  was  again  in  a  flame;  but  the  king,  by  a  well-timed 
adjournment  of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  feemed  to  recover  the  afFeftions  of  the  people. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  party  on  their  fide  difcovered  a  plot  formed  by  the  protef- 
tants  for  killing  or  feizing  the  king,  and  altering  the  government.  Lord  Ruflfel,  who 
had  been  remarkable  in  his  oppofition  to  the  catliolic  fucceffion,  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
feveral  other  diftinguiflied  proteflants,  v/ere  tried,  condemned,  and  fuiTered  death*. 
The  city  of  London  was  intimidated  into  the  meafures  of  the  court,  as  were  almoil  all 
the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  carl  of  Shaftefbury 
were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  duke  of  York  returned  in  triumph  to  Whitehall.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Charles  repented  of  fome  of  his  arbitrary  fleps,  and  intended  to 
have  recalled  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  to  have  executed  fome  meafures  for  the  future 
tranquillity  of  his  reign;  when  he  died,  February  6th,  1684.5,  i"  ^^^  55^^  year  of  his 
age,  and  25th  of  his  reign.  He  had  married  Catharine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  with  whom 
he  received  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money,  befides  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Tangier  in 
Africa;  he  left  behind  him  no  lawful  iflue.  The  defcendants  of  his  natural  fons  and 
daughters  have  fmce  enriched  the  flock  of  Britifli  nobility. 

In  recounting  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  we  have  been  fufiiciently  explicit  as 
to  the  principles,  or,  properly  fpeaking,  as  to  the  want  of  them,  both  in  the  king  and  in 
the  oppofition  to  his  government.  The  heads  of  the  latter  were  prefbyterians  and  mode- 
rate churchmen,  who  had  been  aftive  in  the  war  againft  the  late  king,  and  the  ufurpa- 
tions  that  followed.  They  had  been  raifed  and  preferred  by  Charles,  in  hopes  of  their 
being  ufeful  in  bringing  their  party  into  his  meafures;  and  he  would  probably  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  had  not  the  remains  of  the  old  royalifts,  and  the  diflTipated  part  of  the  court, 
fallen  in  with  the  king's  foible  for  pleafure.  The  preflDyterians,  however,  availed  them- 
felves  of  their  credit,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  ihe  fervor  of  loyalty  v/as  aba- 
ted, to  bring  into  parliament  fuch  a  number  of  their  friends,  as  rendered  the  reign  of 
Charles  very  uneafy;  and  it  was  owing  perhaps,  to  them,  that  civil  liberty  and  protef- 
tantifm  now  exift  in  the  Englifli  government.  On  the  other  hand,  they  feem  to  have 
carried  their  jealoufy  of  a  Roman  catholic  fucceflfor  too  far;  and  many  of  the  people  with- 
out doors  certainly  thought  that  the  parliament  ought  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  the 
legal  reftraints  and  difabilities  which  Charles  offered  to  impofe  upon  his  fucceflTor.  This 
gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  aiTeaions  of  the  people,  as  left  Charles,  and  his  brother,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  almoft  maflers  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England;  they  governed 

*  In  Dalrymple's  memoirs  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  fatisfadlory  evidence  has  been  produced,  tliat  fome  of 
the  moft  flaming  patriots  of  that  age  were  penfioners  to  France.  Thofe  who  queflion  this  circumftance,  mav 
confultanote  added  by  mr.  Hume  to  the  firft  pofthumous  edition  of  his  hiftorv,  vol.  8,  vz",e  14  v 
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in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  were  fupported  by  the  clergy  who  preached  up  the  old  doc- 
trines of  paffive  obedience  and  non  refinance.  Flattering  addrefles  were  prefented  from 
many  perfons,  afferting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  the  mod  extravagant  height. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  court  was  the  nurfery  of  vice,  and  the  ftage  exhibited 
fcenes  of  impurity.  Some  readers  were  found  who  could  admire  Milton  as  well  as  Dryden ; 
and  this  reign  was  equally  diftinguifhed  for  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  Charles 
loved  and  underftood  the  arts,  but  neither  encouraged  nor  rewarded  them.  His  memo- 
ry has  been  cenfured  for  being  the  firft  Englifh  prince  who  formed  a  body  of  (landing 
forces,  as  guards  to  his  perfon,  though  that  precaution  had  been  adopted  by  Henry  the 
feventh.  He  carried  the  art  of  {hip-building  to  excellence:  and  the  royal  navy  of  Eng- 
land, at  this  day,  is  much  indebted  to  his  own  and  his  brother's  attention  to  naval  affairs. 
As  to  his  religion,  James,  foon  after  his  death,  publilhed  to  the  world,  that  his  brother, 
notwithftanding  his  repeated  profeffions  of  regard  to  the  proteftant  faith,  was  a  Roman 
catholic,  and  died  fuch,  of  which  there  are  now  inconteftible  proofs. 

The  oppofition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  fliaken  the  throne,  feems  to  have 
vaniflied  at  the  accefTion  of  James  II.  The  popular  affeftion  towards  him  was  increafed 
by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the  church  of  England,  which,  during  the 
late  reign,  had  formally  pronounced  all  refiftance  to  the  reigning  king  to  be  unlawful. 
This  doftrine  proved  fatal  to  James,  and  almoft  ruined  proteftantifra.  The  army  and 
people  fupported  him  in  crufliing  an  ill-concerted  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  lawful  fon  of  Charles  II.  and,  as  fuch  had  alTumed  the  title  of 
king.  The  duke's  head  was  cut  off,  July  15,  1685,  and  forae  hundreds  of  his  followers 
were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  in  the  weft  of  England,  exhibiting  a  fcene  of  bar- 
barity, conduced  by  Jelferies  and  Kirk,  fcarcely  ever  equalled  in  any  country.  James, 
upon  this  fuccefs,  rafhiy  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England 
would  agree  with  her  doftrine  of  non-refiftance.  The  experiment  difappointed  him. 
He  employed  the  moft  ofFenfive  meafures  for  rendering  the  catholic  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gion of  his  dominions.  He  pretended  to  a  power  of  difpenfmg  with  the  known  laws; 
he  inftituted  an  illegal  ecclefiaftical  court;  openly  received  and  admitted  into  his  privy 
council  the  pope's  agent's,  and  treated  them  with  uncommon  refpeft.  He  imprifoned 
feven  bifliops  for  prelenting  a  petition  againft  reading  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confci- 
ence,  by  which  he  greatly  alarmed  his  proteftant  friends;  and  his  encroachments  upon 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  fubjefts  were  difapproved,  as  defperate,  by  the  pope 
himfelf. 

In  this  extremity,  many  individuals,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  apphed  for 
•relief  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  the  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James,  by  his  marri- 
age with  the  princefs  Mary:  he  embarked  with  a  fleet  of  500  fail  for  England,  pretend- 
ing it  to  be  his  fole  intention  to  reftore  church  and  ftate  to  their  due  rights,  and  difclaim- 
ing,  in  the  name  of  God,  all  defign  on  the  government.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  joined 
not  only  by  the  whigs,  but  by  many  whom  James  had  confidered  as  his  beft  friends; 
and  even  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Anne,  and  her  hufband,  George  prince  of  Den- 
mark, left  him,  and  fled  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  James  might  ftill  have  reigned;  but 
he  was.furrounded  by  the  emilTaries  of  William,  and  by  Jefuits,  who  wiftied  him  rather 
to  quit  his  throne,  than  fail  of  reftoring  the  Roman  catholic  religion*.  They  fecretly 
perluaded  him  to  fend  his  queen  and  fon,  then  fix  months  old,  to  France,  and  to  follow 
them  in  perfon,  which  he  did;  and  thus,  in  1688,  ended  his  reign  in  England;  which 
event  is  termed,  in  Englilh  hiftory,  the  revolution. 

*  It  is  now  incontefHblj-  proved,  that  feveral  of  Jarr.ss's  counfellors,  efpecially  Sutherland,  were  paid  by 
\William  to  urge  him  to  thofe  yery  meafures  which  precipitated  his  ruin. 
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This  fliort  reign  afforded  little  room  for  the  national  progrefs  in  its  true  interefls. 
James  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  underflood  them,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
arbitrary  principles,  he  would  have  made  a  tolerable  king. 

The  folly  of  James  gave  advantages  to  his  rival,  which  he  could  not  otherwife  have 
hoped  for.  When  a  convention  of  the  ftates  was  called,  there  feemed  reafon  to  believe, 
that  had  not  James  abdicated  his  throne,  it  would  not  have  been  filled  by  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange.  Even  then  it  was  not  done  without  long  debate!;.  The  chief  object 
of  William,  was  to  humble  the  power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  fpcnt  in  an  almofl 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  hoftilities  with  that  power,  which  \vcre  fupported  by  England, 
at  an  expenfe  never  before  known.  Dr.  Swift  fays,  that  this  war  cod  England  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  lives,  and  fixty  millions  flerling;  fhe  gained  nothing  by  it,  but  the  beau- 
tiful appendage  of  Hudfon's-bay.  From  an  enquiry  made  by  order  of  parliament  in  1 707, 
it  further  appeared,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  conteft,  four  thoufand  veffcls  had  been 
captured  by  the  enemy.  The  nation  had  grown  cautious,  through  the  experience  of 
the  two  lafl  reigns,  and  William  gave  his  confent  to  the  bill  of  rights,  by  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  were  confirmed  and  fecured.  The  friends  of  liberty  complained,  and 
"with  the  greatefl;  reafon,  that  this  bill  was  very  inadequate  to  what  ought  to  have  been 
infilled  on,  in  a  period  fo  favourable  to  the  enlargement  and  fecurity  of  liberty,  as  a 
crown  bef towed  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people.  The  two  laft  kings  had  made  a  very 
bad  ufe  of  the  national  revenue,  which  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found 
fufficient  to  raife  and  maintain  a  (landing  army.  The  revenue  was  therefore  now  divided; 
part  was  allotted  for  the  current  national  fervice  of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  accounted 
for  to  parliament;  and  part,  which  is  flill  called  the  civil  lift  money,  was  given  to  the 
king,  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  fenfe  that  the  people  of  England  had  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights  alone, 
that  could  have  provoked  them  to  agree  to  the  revolution ;  for  they  never,  in  other  re- 
fpe£ls,  had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  profperity,  as  in  the  year  i683.  The 
tonnage  of  their  merchant  lliips,  according  to  dr.  Davenant,  was  that  year  double  whet 
it  had  been  in  1666;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy,  which,  in  1660,  was  only 
62,594  tons,  was,  in  1688,  increafed  to  101,032  tons.  The  increafe  of  the  cuilcnis, 
and  the  annual  rental  of  England,  was  in  the  fame  proportion.  It  was  therefore,  no 
wonder,  that  a  flrong  party,  both  in  the  parliament  and  nation,  fhould  be  formed  againft 
the  government,  which  was  hourly  increafed  by  the  king's  predilection  for  the  Dutch. 
The  war  with  France,  which,  on  the  king's  part,  was  very  far  from  being  fuccefsful, 
required  an  enormous  expenfe,  and  the  Irifli  continued,  in  general,  faithful  to  king 
James.  But  many  Engliflimen  who  wiftied  well  to  the  Stuart  family,  dreaded  their  ref- 
toration  by  conqueft;  and  the  parliament  enabled  the  king  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to 
gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  againft  James,  who  there  loft  all  the  military  honour  he  had 
acquired  before.  The  marine  of  France  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  England,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  but,  in  the  year  1692,  that  of  Finance  re<:eived  an  irrecoverable 
blow  in  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue. 

Invafions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovered  every  day  againft  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  fuppiy  of  the  continental  war  forced  the  parliament  to  open  new  refources 
for  money.  A  land-tax  was  impofed,  and  every  fubjeft's  lands  were  taxed,  according  to 
their  valuations  given  in  by  the  feveral  counties.  Thofe,  who  were  the  moft  loyal,  gave 
the  higheft  valuations,  and  were  the  heavieft  taxed,  and  this  prepofterous  burden  ftili 
continues ;  but  the  greateft  and  boldeft  operation  in  finances,  that  ever  took  place,  was 
eftablifncd  in  this  reign,  which  was  the  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowing  money  upon 
parliamentary  fecurities,  which  form  what  are  now  called  the  public  funds.  The  chief 
projeftors  of  this  fcheme  are  faid  to  have  been  dr.  Burnet,  the  hiftorian,  and  Charles 
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Montague,  afterwards  lord  Halifax.  Their  chief  arguments  for  fuch  a  projeft  were, 
that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the  revolution  intereft; 
becaufe,  after  lending  their  money,  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  repaid,  but  by 
fupporting  that  intereft;  and' that  the  weight  of  taxes  would  oblige  the  commercial  peo- 
ple to  be  more  induftrious. 

William  met  with  fo  many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that  he  refolved  upon 
an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  fupprefs.  He  long  bore  the  affronts  which  he  experienced,  in  hopes  of  being 
fupported  in  his  war  with  France;  but  at  laft,  in  1697,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick  with  the  French  king,  who  acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
England.  By  this  time  William  had  lofl  his  queen,  who  had  died  of  the  fmall-pox, 
Dec.  28,  1694,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age ;  but  the  government  was  continued 
in  his  perfon.  After  peace  was  reftored,  the  commons  obliged  him  to  difband  his  army, 
excepting  an  inconfiderable  number,  and  to  difraifs  his  Dutch  guards.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of  feeing  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  in  pofTelTion  of  France, 
at  the  death  of  the  catholic  king  Charles  II.  which  was  every  day  expefted,  led  him  into 
a  very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was  the  partition  treaty  with  France,  by  which  that 
monarchy  was  to  be  divided  between  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auflria.  This  treaty 
was  highly  refented  by  the  parliament;  and  fome  of  his  miniftry  were  impeached  for  ad- 
vifmg  it.  It  is  thought  that  William  faw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  His  miniftry 
were  acquitted  from  their  impeachment;  and  the  death  of  king  James  difcovered  the  in- 
fmcerity  of  the  French  court,  which  immediately  proclaimed  his  fon  king  of  Britain. 

This  aft  of  infolence  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England.  The  two  houfes 
paffed  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrefs  for  a  war  with  France.  The  laft  aft  of  Wil- 
liam's reign  was  his  palling,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1701,  the  bill  for  fettling  the  fuccefTion 
to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  His  death  was  haftened  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe 
foon  after  he  had  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againft  France,  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
1702,  in  the  i^2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign  in  England.  This  prince 
was  not  adapted  by  nature  for  popularity.  His  manners  were  cold  and  forbidding;  he 
loft  fight  of  thofe  principles  of  liberty,  of  which  he  had  made  fuch  folemn  profeiTion,  and 
for  the  fupport  of  which  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  tlu'one;  and  though  he  owed  his  roy- 
alty to  the  whigs,  yet  he  often  favoured  the  tories.  The  former  had  the  mortification 
of  feeing  thofe  who  had  been  moft  hoftile  to  their  party,  as  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the 
earl  of  Danby,  and  lord  Nottingham,  taken  into  favour,  and  refuming  their  places  in 
the  cabinet ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  government  was  extended  to  filence  all  enquiries 
into  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  chief  inftruments  in  the  mifdemeanors  of  the 
former  reign.  England,  under  William,  fufFered  feverely  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  the 
public  debt,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  fixteen  millions  three  hundred  and 
ninety  four  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  the  aft  of  fettlement,  and  being  the  next 
proteftant  heir  to  her  father  James  II.  fucceeded  to  throne.  As  fhe  had  been  ill  treated 
by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought  that  flie  would  have  deviated  from  his  meafures;  but  fhe 
refolved  to  fulfil  all  William's  engagements  with  his  allies,  and  to  employ  as  her  general 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  late  reign  on  a  fufpicion  of 
Jacobitifm,  and  whofe  wife  was  her  favourite.  She  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice 
of  a  general  and  a  ftatefman. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  at  the  fame  time 
refeniing  the  partition  treaty,  to  which  his  confent  had  not  been  alked,  left  his  whole 
dominions  by  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandlbn  of  Lewis  XIV.   and  Philip  was 
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immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  alliance 
that  fubfifted  between  France  and  that  nation  till  the  late  revolution  in  France.  Philip's 
fucceflion  was  difputed  by  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  took  upon 
himfelf  the  title  of  Charles  III.  and  his  caufe  was  favoured  by  the  empire,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  other  powers,  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  againfi  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

The  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againft  France  being  fixed,  the  queen  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  forming  her  nilniflry,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  tories  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Godolphin,  who,  though  afterwards  a  leading  whig,  was  thought  all  his  life  to  have 
a  predilection  for  James  and  his  queen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury.  His  fon 
had  married  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  eldeft  daughter  ;  and  the  carl  could  truft  no  other 
perfon  with  that  department. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war,  feveral  important  victories  were  obtained  by  the  earl  who 
was  foon  after  created  duke  of  Marlborough.  '1  hofe  of  Blenheim  and  Hamillies  gave 
the  firft  effectual  checks  to  the  French  power.  By  that  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  the  em- 
pire of  Germany  was  faved  from  immediate  hazard.  Though  prince  Eugene  was  that 
day  joined  in  command  with  the  duke,  yet  the  honour  of  the  victory  was  confeffedly 
owing  to  the  latter.  The  French  general,  Tallard,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Eng- 
land, and  20,000  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned  in  the  Da- 
nube,  befides  about  13,000  who  were  taken,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  cannon, 
artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Englifh  admiral,  fir  George 
Rook,  reduced  Gibraltar.  The  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  i  706,  was  fought  and  gained  un- 
der the  duke  of  Marlborough  alone.  The  lofs  of  the  enemy  there  has  been  variouHy 
reported  ;  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  about  8aoo  killed  or  wounded,  and 
6000  taken  prifoners  ;  but  the  confequences  (howed  its  importance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  ftates  of  Flanders  aflembled  at  Ghent,  and  recogni- 
zed Charles  for  their  fovereign,  while  the  confederates  took  poffeffionof  Louvain,  Bruf- 
fels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  Antwerp;  and  feveral  other  confiderable 
places  in  Flanders  and  Brabant  acknowledged  the  title  of  king  Charles.  The  next  great 
battle  gained  over  the  French,  was  at  Oudenarde,  in  1708,  where  they  loft  3000  on  the 
field,  and  about  7000  taken  prifoners  ;  and  the  year  after,  September  11,1 709,  the  allies 
forced  the  French  lines  at  Malplaquet,  near  Mons,  after  a  very  bloody  a6tion,  in  which  the 
French  loft  8000  men,  and  the  conquerors  twenty  thoufand.  Thus  far  we  have  recounted 
the  flattering  fuccefTes  of  the  Englifh;   but  they  were  balanced  by  great  misfortunes. 

The  queen  had  fent  a  very  fine  army  to  afliit  Charles  Hi.  in  Spain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Galway ;  but  in  1707,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  Portuguefe,  the 
Englifh  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Almanza,  chiefly  through  the  cowardice  of  their 
allies.  Though  fome  advantages  were  obtained  at  fea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was  car- 
ried on  to  the  detriment,  if  not  the  difgrace  of  England.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
hufband  to  the  queen,  was  then  lord  high  admiral ;  but  he  entrufted  the  affairs  of  that 
board  to  underlings,  who  were  either  corrupted  or  ignorant ;  and  complaints  coming 
from  every  quarter,  with  regard  to  that  department,  the  houfe  of  commons  was  put  into 
very  bad  humour,  nor  did  affairs  feem  to  be  much  better  managed  after  the  prince's 
death.  The  immenfe  fums  raifed  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  were  feverely  felt, 
and  but  indifferently  accounted  for,  as  it  appeared  that  England  had  borne  the  chief  bur- 
den of  the  war;  that  neither  the  Auftrians,  Germans,  nor  Dutch,  had  furnifhed  their 
ftipulated  quotas,  and  that  they  trufted  to  the  Englifh  parliament  for  making  them  good. 
A  defign  for  taking  Toulon  mifcarried  through  the  felfifhnefs  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
whofe  chief  objefl:  of  attention  was  their  own  war  in  Naples.  At  the  fame  time,  Eng- 
land felt  feverely  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and  manufadures. 
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Thefe  circumftances,  and  many  internal  difputes  about  the  preropjative,  the  fucceffion, 
religion,  and  other  public  matters,  had  created  great  ferments  in  the  nation  and  parlia- 
ment. The  queen  at  firft  adhered  firm!)  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  friends, 
who,  finding  that  the  tories  inclined  to  treat  with  France,  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  the  whigs,  who  were  for  continuing  the  war,  from  which  the  duke  and  his  depen- 
dents, according  to  their  ftations,  received  imnienfe  emoluments. 

The.  failure  of  the  Germans  and  Dutch  could  not.  however,  be  longer  diffembled, 
and  the  perfonal  intereft  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  with  the  queen  began  to  be 
fhaken  by  her  own  haughtinefs. 

As  Lewis  XIV.  profefled  a  readinefs  for  peace,  and  fued  earneftly  for  it,  the  whigs  at 
lafl:  gave  way  to  a  treaty,  and  the  conferences  were  held  at  Gertruydenburg,  1710. 
They  were  managed,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord 
Townfhend,  and  by  the  marqui?  de  Torcy  for  the  French.  The  French  king  complied 
with  all  the  demand  of  the  allies,  except  that  of  employing  his  own  troops  againft  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  in  Spain,  where  the  fortune  of  war  continued  ftill  doubtful.  But  all 
his  offers  were  moft  infolently  rejected  by  the  duke  and  his  aflbciate,  as  only  defigned 
to  amufe  and  divide  the  allies ;  and  the  war  was  continued. 

The  haughtinefs  of  the  Englilh  plenipotentiaries  at  Gertruydenburg,  and  the  expeded 
change  of  thfe  miniftry  in  England,  faved  France;  and  from  that  day  fortune  began  to 
fmile  on  her  affairs.  Means  were  found  to  convince  the  queen,  who  was  faithfully 
attached  to  the  church  of  England,  that  the  war,  in  the  end,  if  continued,  muft  prove 
ruinous  to  her  and  her  people,  and  that  the  whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  reli- 
gion. The  general  cry  of  the  people  was,  that  "  that  church  was  in  danger,"  which, 
though  groundlefs,  had  great  efteds.  One  Sacheverel,  an  ignorant,  worthlefs  preacher, 
had  efpoufed  this  clamour  in  one  of  his  fermons,  with  the  flavifh  doctrines  of  paffive 
obedience,  and  non-refiltance.  It  was  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their  (Irength  in  this 
man's  caufe.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found  guilty  by  the  lords,  who 
ventured  to  pafs  upon  him  only  a  very  fmall  cenfure.  After  this  trial,  the  queen's  affec- 
tions were  entirely  alienated  from  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  and  the  whig  adminiftra- 
tion.  Her  friends  loft  their  places,  which  were  fupplied  by  tories,  and  even  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was,  in  1712,  taken  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  given  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  ceflTation  of  arms;  but  they  were  difrer- 
garded  by  the  queen's  allies  in  the  Britifh  pay.  And,  indeed,  the  removal  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  from  the  command  of  the  army,  while  the  war  continued,  was  an  aft 
of  the  greatefl:  imprudence,  and  excited  the  aflonifhment  of  all  Europe.  So  numerous 
had  been  his  fucceffes,  and  fo  great  his  reputation,  that  his  name  was  almofl  equivalent 
to  an  army. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  peace  at  Utrecht,  in  January  1712,  to  which  the  queen 
and  the  French  king  fent  plenipotentiaries ;  and  the  allies  being  defeated  at  Denain, 
they  grew  fenfible  that  they  were  no  match  for  the  French,  now  that  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Englifh.  In  fhort,  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.  The  reader  need  not  be  informed  of  the  particular  ceffions  made  by  the  French, 
efpecially  that  of  Dunkirk  ;  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  his  brother  Charles  IIL 
for  whom  the  war  was  chiefly  undertaken,  became  emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  king 
of  Spain  ;  and  the  fordid  infidelity  of  the  allies,  in  not  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and 
throwing  upon  the  Bi-itifli  parliament  almoft  the  whole  weight  of  the  war,  made  the  peace 
abundantly  defenfible.  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high 
treafurer  of  England,  was  then  confidert^d  as  the  queen's  firft  minifler  ;  but  the  negoci- 
ations  for  the  peace  went  alfo  through  the  hands  of  mr.  Prior  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  one 
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of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  The  miniftry  endeavoured  toftifle  the  complaints 
of  the  whigs  and  the  lemonftrances  of  prince  Kugene,  who  arrived  in  England  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  by  falling  upon  the  contractors,  foragers,  and  other  agents  of  the 
fleet  and  army,  whom  they  accufed  of  corrupt  practices. 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  a  critical  fituation.  The  whigs  condemned  the  peace 
as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  intered:  of  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
•was  of  that  party,  but  the  houfe  of  commons  favoured  the  court.  The  queen  was 
afraid  that  the  peers  would  rejedt  the  peace,  and,  by  an  unprecedented  exercife  of  her 
prerogative,  fhe  created  twelve  peers  at  one  time,  which  fecured  the  approbation  of  her 
nieafures.  The  reft  of  the  queen's  life  was  rendered  uncafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties,  and 
the  contentions  among  her  minifters.  The  whigs  demanded  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince 
of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  to  come  to  England,  and  fhe  was  obliged  haftily 
to  difmifs  her  lord-treafurer  ;  after  which  fhe  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder,  which  carried 
her  off  upon  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth 
of  her  reign.  She  was  a  favourite  with  neither  party  in  her  parliaments,  till  towards  the 
end  of  it,  when  the  tories  affeded  to  idoli?:;e  her  ;  yet  her  people  pretended  to  term  her 
the  good  queen  Anne.  The  public  credit  was  little  or  nothing  affected  by  her  death, 
though  the  national  debt  then  amounted  to  about  fifty  millions ;  fo  firm  was  the  depen- 
dence of  the  monied  intereft  upon  the  fecnrity  of  parliament. 

Anne  had  no  (trength  of  mind,  by  herfelf,  to  carry  an  important  ftep  into  execution  ; 
and  (he  left  public  meafures  in  fo  indecifive  a  ftate,  that,  upon  her  death;  the  fucceffion 
took  place  in  terms  of  the  aft  of  fettlement,  and  George  I.  elector  of  Hanover,  fon  of  the 
princefs  Sophia,  grand-  daughter  of  James  I.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Britain  ;  his  mother 
who  would  have  been  next  in  fucceffion,  having  died  but  a  few  days  before.  He  came 
over  to  England  with  ftrong  prepoffeffions  againft  the  tory  miniftry,  moft  of  whom  he 
difplaced  ;  but  this  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  prejudice  in  England. 
Many  of  the  Scots,  by  the  defpotic  infolence  of  the  whigs,  were,  in  1715,  driven  into 
rebellion,  but  were  furpreffed  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Some  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  north  of  England  joined  a  party  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  but  they  were 
furrounded  at  Prefton,  where  they  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  their  leaders  were  fent 
prifoners  to  London,  where  fome  of  them  fuffered.  Ihe  tories  and  Jacobites  raifed 
mobs  and  commotions  at  London,  Oxford,  and  other  parts  of  England;  but  they  were 
foon  quelled,  by  making  examples  of  their  leaders.  Lord  Oxford  waa  imprifoned  for 
two  years :  but  the  prolecution  of  him  by  the  whigs,  fgr  the  fhare  which  he  had  in  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  was  fecretly  difapproved  of  by  the  king,  and  dropped. 

After  all,  the  nation  was  in  fuch  a  difpofition,  that  the  miniftry  durft  not  venture  to 
call  a  new  parliament,  and  the  members  of  that  which  was  fitting  voted  a  continuance  of 
their  duration  from  three  to  feven  years.  By  the  fame  dodrine,  they  might  have  extend- 
ed the  term  to  thirty  years,  or  they  might  have  declared  their  feats  hereditary.  Several 
other  extraordinary  meafures  took  place  about  the  fame  time.  IVIr.  Shippen  an  excellent 
fpeaker,  and  member  of  parliament,  was  fent  to  the  tower,  for  faying  that  the  king's 
fpeech  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than  of  London  ;  and  one  Mat- 
thews>  a  young  journeymen  printer,  v^as  hanged  for  compofing  a  filly  pamphlet,  that  in 
later  times  v;ouid  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of  animadverfion.  The  whig  miniftry 
were  exceffively  jealous  of  whatever  feemed  to  affect  their  mafter's  title ;  and  George  L 
rendered  England  altogether  fubfervient  to  his  continental  connexions,  which  were  capri- 
cious and  complicated  He  quarrelled  with  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  about  their  German 
concerns  ;  and  had  not  Charles  XIL  king  of  Sweden,  been  kil'ed  in  the  interim,  Britain 
probably  would  have  been  invaded  by  that  conqueror,  great  preparations  being  made 
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for  that  purpofe.     He  was  incenfed  at  George,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  for  the  fcandalous 
purchafe  from  the  Danes  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  had  been  a  part  of  his  dominions. 

In  17 1 8,  George  quarrelled  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  quadruple  alliance  that  had 
been  formed  by  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  ftates-general ;  and  his  admiral  fir 
George  Byng,  by  his  orders,  deftroyed  the  Spanifh  fleet  near  Syracufe.  A  trilling  war 
with  Spain  then  commenced,  but  it  was  foon  ended.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Sardinia 
had  been  afligned  to  the  emperor,  and  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  A  mutual  ex- 
change, in  which  Britain  had  no  intereft,  terminated  the  quarrel. 

In  1720,  England  experienced  the  moll  ruinous  and  diltreffing  efFe£\s  from  the  fud- 
den  rife  of  the  flock  of  the  South  Sea  company.  The  plan  of  this  company  had  been 
formed  in  171 1,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  an  exclufive  trade,  and  making  fettle- 
ments  in  South  America.  In  1720,  the  company  obtained  an  ad  to  increafe  their  ca- 
pital flock,  by  redeeming  the  public  debts ;  and  was  then  inverted  with  the  afliento  of 
negroes  which  had  been  ftipulated  between  Britain  and  Spain-  The  public  hopes  were 
fo  fanguine,  that  the  flock  rofe  to  3101.  for  icol.  before  the  bill  had  the  royal  affent  in 
April;  before  the  end  of  May  to  500  ;  and  by  the  twentieth  of  June,  their  flock  rofe 
to  890  per  cent,  and  afterwards  to  1000;  but,  before  the  end  of  September,  it  fell  to 
150,  by  which  thoufands  were  involved  in  ruin.  Though  this  might  be  owing  to  the 
inconfiderate  avarice  of  the  fubfcribers,  yet  the  public  imagined  that  the  miniltry  had 
contributed  to  the  calamity ;  fome  of  the  diredors  infmuated  that  the  minifters  and 
their  friends  had  been  the  chief  gainers.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  addrefs  to  efcape 
without  cenfure,  but  the  parliament  pafled  a  bill  which  cunfifcated  the  eftates  of  fome  of 
the  diredors,  with  an  allowance  for  their  maintenance. 

The  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  national  difcontent  at  the  South-Sea 
fcheme,  and  England's  connexions  with  the  continent,  which  every  day  increafed.  One 
Layer,  a  lawyer,  was  tried  and  executed  for  high  treafon.  Several  perfons  of  great  qua- 
lity and  diftindion  were  apprehended  cnfufpicion;  but  theftorm  fell  chiefly  on  Francis 
Atterbury,  lord  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  deprived  of  his  fee  and  feat  in  parliament, 
and  banifhed  for  life.  The  proceedings  againft  him  were  irregular,  and  the  jurtice  of  his 
fentence  has  been  queftioned,  though  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  guilt.  /'  fter 
the  ferment  of  this  plot  had  fubfided,  the  miniflry,  who  were  all  in  the  intereft  of  Hano- 
ver, ventured  upon  feveral  bold  meafures,  in  which,  as  ufua!,  the  national  intereft  and 
honour  were  facrificed  to  that  eledorate.  Britain  was  engaged  in  every  continental  dif- 
pute,  however  remote  from  her  intereft  ;  and  a  difference  (till  fubfilting  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna,  it  was  agreed  that  it  fliould  be  determmed  by  a  congrefs 
to  be  held  at  Cambrav,  under  the  aufpices  of  France.  This  congrefs  proved  abortive, 
and  England  was  involved  in  frefli  difficulties  on  account  of  Hanover.  So  fluduating 
was  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  this  time,  that  in  September,  1725,  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Hanover  between  the  kings  of  Britain,  France,  and  Pruflla,  to  countrrbalance 
an  alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  A  fquadroa 
was  fent  to  the  Baltic,  to  hinder  the  Rufllans  from  attacking  Sweden,  another  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  third,  under  admiral  Hofier,  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  watch  the 
Spanifii  plate  fleet.  This  laft  was  a  fatal  as  well  as  a  piratical  expedition.  The  admiral 
and  moft  of  his  men  periftied  by  epidemical  difeafes ;  and  the  hulks  of  his  fliips  rotted 
fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  fervice.  The  management  of  the  Spaniards  was  litt'e  bet- 
ter. They  loft  near  10,000  men  at  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  which  they  were  ob'iged  to 
raife.  The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  publicly  accufed  the  emperor  of  a  de- 
fign  to  place  the  pretender  upon  the  throne  of  Britain  ;  but  this  was  denied  by  the  Im- 
perial ambaffador  at  London,  who  was  therefore  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
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A  quarrel  xvlth  the  emperor  was  the  mofl:  dangerous  to  Ilunovcr  of  any  that  could 
happen ;  but  though  an  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  by  fir  William 
Wyndham  and  mr.  Pulteney,  the  parliament  grew  more  lavilh  in  granting  money  and 
enormous  fubfidies  for  the  proteftion  of  Hanover,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  Caffel.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Europe,  when 
George  I.  fuddenly  died  on  the  iith  of  June  1727,  at  Ofna])urgh,  in  the  fixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign.  He  is  remarkable  for  an  incredible  number 
of  bubbles  and  cheating  projefts,  by  which  it  was  reckoned  that  a  million  and  an  half 
flerling  were  won  and  loftj  and  for  the  great  alteration  of  the  fyllem  of  Europe,  by  the 
concern  which  England  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  finking  fund,  for  di- 
minifliing  the  national  debt  was  inftituted  at  this  period.  The  value  of  the  northera 
parts  of  the  kingdom  was  now  better  underflood  than  formerly,  and  raanufaftures  began 
to  flourilli  where  they  had  formerly  been  lefs  cultivated.  Manchefter  has  been  almoft 
entirely  built  fmce  that  time,  and  feveral  other  towns,  as  Liverpool  for  example,  have 
encreafed  with  uncommon  rapidity. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  firfl  minifler  of  England  when  George  L  died; 
and  fome  differences  having  happened  between  him  and  the  prince  of  Wales  it  was  gene- 
rally thought,  that,  upon  the  acceffion  of  the  latter  to  the  crown,  fir  Robert  would  be 
difplaced.  That  might  have  been  the  cafe,  could  another  perfon  have  been  found  equally 
able,  as  he  was,  to  manage  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  gratify  that  predile£tion  for 
Hanover  which  George  IL  inherited  from  his  father.  No  minifter  ever  underflood  better 
the  temper  of  the  people  of  England,  and  none  ever  tried  it  more.  He  filled  all  places 
of  power,  truft,  and  profit,  and  almoft  the  houfe  of  commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  crea- 
tures ;  but  peace  was  his  darling  objeft,  becaufe  he  thought  that  war  muft  be  fatal  to 
his  power.  During  his  long  adminiftration,  he  never  loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  ear- 
neft  to  carry.  The  excife  fcheme  was  the  firft  meafure  that  gave  a  fliock  to  his  power; 
and  even  that  he  could  have  carried,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
without  doors,  which  might  have  either  produced  an  infurreftion,  or  endangered  his 
intereft  at  the  next  general  election.  Having  compromifed  all  differences  with  Spain,  he 
filled  all  the  courts  of  Europe  with  embaffies  and  negociations,  and  the  new  parliament 
gratified  him  with  the  means  of  performing  his  engagements.  He  continued  and  enlarged 
the  fubfidies  paid  to  the  German  princes  for  the  fecurity  of  Hanover,  and  had  even  the 
addrefs  to  obtain,  from  time  to  time,  votes  of  credit  for  fulfilling  his  immediate  engage- 
ments; and  in  the  mean  while,  to  amufe  the  public,  he  permitted  enquiries  into  the 
ftate  of  the  jails,  and  other  matters  that  did  not  effeft  his  own  authority. 

His  pacific  fyftem  brought  him  into  inconveniences  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  en- 
couraged the  Spaniards  to  continue  their  depredations  upon  the  Britiih  ffiipping  in  the 
American  feas,  and  the  French  to  treat  the  Englifli  court  with  infolence  and  negle£l. 
At  home,  many  of  the  great  peers  thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  they  interefted  them- 
felves  more  than  ever  they  had  done  in  eleftions.  This,  together  v;ith  the  difguft  of  the 
people  at  the  propofed  excife  fcheme,  and  paffing  the^/Vz  ^t?,  in  the  year  1736,  increafed 
the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  130,  fome  of  whom  were  as  able  men  and  as 
good  fpeakers  as  ever  had  fat  in  parliament;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  increafing  com- 
plaints againft  the  Spaniards,  they  attacked  the  minifterwith  great  ftrength  of  argument, 
Tind  with  great  eloquence.  He  was  fo  far  from  attempting  to  check  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate, that  he  bore  with  equanimity  the  raoft  fcurrilous  abufe  thrown  out  to  his  face.  He 
gave  way  to  one  or  two  profecutions  for  libels,  in  compliance  to  his  friends,  v.'ho  thought 
themfelves  affefted  by  them;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  prefs  of  England  never  was  more 
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open  or  free  than  during  his  adminiftration.  As  to  his  pacific  fyflem,  it  undoubtedly 
more  than  repaid  to  the  nation  all  that  was  required  to  fupport  it,  by  the  increafe  of  her 
trade,  and  the  improvement  of  her  manufaftures. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  own  perfonal  concern  in  public  matters,  Walpole  was 
rather  his  minifter  than  his  favourite;  and  his  raajelly  often  hinted  to  him,  as  Walpole 
himfelf  has  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  refponfible  for  all  meafures  of  go- 
vernment. The  debates  concerning  the  Spanifli  depredations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
the  proofs  that  were  brought  to  fupport  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  made  at  lafl:  an 
impreffion  even  upon  many  of  Walpole's  friends.  The  heads  of  the  oppofition,  in 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  accufed  the  minifter  of  having,  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and 
other  negociations,  introduced  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  and  depref- 
fed  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  ancient  and  natural  ally  of  England.  They  expofed,  with 
invincible  force  of  eloquence  and  reafoning,  the  injuftice  and  difgrace,  as  well  as  lofs, 
urifmg  from  the  Spanifli  depredations,  and  the  neceffity  of  repelling  force  by  force.  Sir 
Robert  ilill  adhered  to  his  own  pacific  fyftem,  and  concluded  a  compromise,  under  the 
title  of  a  convention  with  the  court  of  Spain,  which  produced  a  war  with  that  nation. 

Caroline,  confort  to  George  II.  had  been  always  a  firm  friend  to  the  minifter;  but 
jdae  died  November  20th,  1737,  when  a  variance  fubfifted  between  the  king  and  his  fon, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  whom,  when  on  her  death  bed,  ftie  refufed  to  fee.  The  prince 
complained,  that  through  Walpole's  influence,  he  was  deprived  not  only  of  the  power, 
but  the  provifion,  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him;  and  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
oppofition  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  generally  forefeen  that  Walpole's  power 
was  drawing  to  a  clofe.  Admiral  Vernon,  who  hated  the  minifter,  was  fent,  in  1739, 
with  a  fquadron  of  fix  ftiips  to  the  Weft-Indies,  where  he  took  and  demoliftied  Porto- 
Bello;  but  being  a  fanguine  imprudent  man,  he  mifcarried  in  his  other  attempts,  efpe- 
cially  that  upon  Carthagena,  in  which  feme  thoufands  of  Britifli  lives  were  wantonly 
thrown  away.  The  oppofition  exulted  in  Vernon's  fuccefs ;  and  afterwards  imputed  his 
mifcarriages  to  the  minifter's  ftarving  the  war,  by  with-holding  the  means  for  carrying  it 
on.  The  general  eleftion  approaching,  the  intereft  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  fo  preva- 
lent in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  that  a  majority  was  returned 
to  parliament,  who  were  no  friends  to  the  minifter,  and  after  a  few  trying  divifions,  he 
retired  from  the  houfe,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1742,  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and 
on  the  nth  refigned  all  his  employments. 

George  11.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  minifter  with  indifference,  and  even  conferred  titles  of 
honour,  and  pofts  of  diftinftion,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppofition.  By  this  time,  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  danger  of  the  pragmatic  fanftion  (which  meant 
the  fucccfljon  of  his  daughter  to  all  the  Auftrian  dominions)  through  the  ambition  of 
France,  and  many  other  concurrent  caufes,  induced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in 
a  continental  war.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  lord  Carteret,  whom  George  had 
made  his  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  indeed  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  general.  George 
accordingly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  June  16,  1743;  and  his  not  fuffering  his  general,  the  earl  of  Stair,  to  avail 
himfelf  fully  of  the  viftory,  created  an  univerfal  flame  in  England  ;  and  a  clamour  raifed 
againft  the  minifter,  was  increafed  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  his  brother,  by  lord  chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  the  lord  Harrington,  and  other  minifters,  who  refigned  or  offered  to 
refign  their  places,  if  lord  Carteret  fliould  retain  his  influence  in  the  cabinet.  George 
was  obliged  to  give  way  tg  what  liC  thought  the  vpice  of  his  people,  and  he  indulged  them 
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Ivith  accepting  the  fervlces  of  forae  gentlemen  who  never  had  been  confidered  as  zealous 
friends  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  After  various  removals,  mr.  Pelham  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  confequentiy 
was  confiJered  as  firfl:  minifter;  or  rather,  the  power  of  the  prcmicrfliip  was  divided 
between  him  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 

Britain  was  th^n  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war  againft  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
and  her  enemies  fought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  general  difconterit  that  prevailed  in 
England  on  account  of  the  king's  predileftion  for  Hanover.  This  fuggeftcd  to  them  the 
idea  of  applying  to  the  pretender,  who  refided  at  Rome;  and  he  agreed  that  his  foa 
Charles  fhould  repair  to  France,  from  whence  he  fet  fail,  and  narrowly  efcapcd,  with  a 
few  followers,  in  a  frigate,  to  the  wedern  coafts  of  Scotland,  between  the  iflands  Mull 
and  Sky,  where  he  difcovered  himfelf,  affembled  his  followers,  and  publifhcd  a  mani- 
fefto  exciting  the  n  itioa  to  revolt.  It  is  neceffary,  before  we  relate  the  true  caufe  of 
this  enterprife,  to  make  a  fliort  retrofpeft  to  foreign  parts. 

The  war  in  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  through  the  fatal  divifions 
between  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Wentworth,  who  commanded  the  land  troops  ; 
20,ooo  Britifh  foldiers  and  featnen  periftied  in  the  imprafticable  attempt  on  Carthagena, 
and  by  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  climate  daring  other  idle  expeditions.  The  year 
1742,  had  been  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  Berlin,  which, 
though  expenfive,  proved  of  no  fervice  to  Britain;  fo  that  the  victory  ofDettingen  left 
the  French  troops  in  much  the  fame  fituation  as  before.  A  difference  between  the 
admirals  Matthews  and  Leftock  had  fuffered  the  Spanifh  and  French  fleets  to  efcape  out 
of  Toulon  with  but  little  lofs ;  and  foon  after,  the  French,  who  had  before  acled  only 
as  allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared  war  againft  Britain,  who,  in  her  turn  declared 
war  againft  the  French.  The  EHitch,  during  this  v/ar,  carried  on  a  moft  lucrative  trade; 
nor  could  they  be  brought  to  aft  againft  the  French,  till  the  people  entered  into  aftbcia- 
tions  and  infurreftions  againft  the  government.  Their  marine  was  in  a  miferable  condi- 
tion, and  when  they  at  laft  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  Britifliand  Auftrian  armies, 
which  had  been  wretchedly  commanded  for  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with  fo 
bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  intended  not  to  aft  in  earneft.  When  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army,  the  French,  to  the  great  reproach 
of  thealHes,  werealraoft  mafters  of  the  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  and  were  befieging 
Tournay.  The  duke  attempted  to  raife  the  fiege,  but,  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  Auftrians, 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  government  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
France,  he  loft  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men.  To  counter- 
balance fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes,  admiral  Anfon  returned  this  year  to  England,  with  a 
treafure  of  about  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  in  his  voyage  round  the  world;  and  commodore  Warren,  with  colonel  Pep- 
perel,  took  from  the  French  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  LouiflDourg,  in  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affiiirs  abroad  in  Auguft  1745,  when  the  pretender's  eldeft  fon, 
at  the  head  of  fome  Highland  followers,  furprifed  and  difarmed  a  part  of  the  king's  troops 
in  the  weftern  Highlands,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  Perth.  They  were  like- 
wife  viftorious  in  two  other  engagements  at  Falkirk  and  Preftonpans.  They  entered  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  but  were  fo  miferably  deftitute  of  the  fupplies  requifite  for  a  regular 
army,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  befiege  the  caftle,  which  is  incapable  of  relifting  a  proper 
attack  for  fix  hours.  The  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden, 
in  the  year  1 746,  did  not  reftpre  tranquillity  to  Europe.  Though  the  prince  of  Orange, 
foa-ia-law  to  George  II.  was,  by  the  credit  of  his  raajefty,  andthefpirit  of  the  people  cf 
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the  united  provinces,  raifed  tobe  their  ftadtholder,  the  Dutch  had  too  much  good  fenfe 
to  aft  heartily  in  the  war.  The  confederates  were  defeated  at  Val  near  Maeftricht. 
Bergen-op-zoom  was  taken  by  ftorm.  The  allies  fufFered  other  difgraces  on  the  con- 
tinent; and  peace  became  neceflary  to  fave  their  array  from  total  deftruftion.  The 
French  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the  Englifh  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Anfon,  Warren,  Hawke,  and  other  gallant  officers ;  but  the  Eng- 
lifh  arms  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  under  rear-admiral  Bofcawen  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  this 
flate  of  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  the  French  and  Englifli,  during  the  war,  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  balanced,  and  both  miniftries  turned  their  thoughts  to  peace.  The  queftiou 
is  not  yet  decided  which  party  had  the  greatefl:  reafon  to  defire  it,  the  Britifli,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  for  the  immenfe  loiTes  that  they  had  fuftained  by  fea,  or  the  allies,  in- 
cluding the  Britifli,  for  the  difgraces  which  they  had  fufFered  by  land. 

The  preliminaries  for  peace  were  figned  in  April  1748,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Oftober,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  reflitution  on  both 
fides  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war.  The  number  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Englilh  in 
this  war,  from  its  commencement  to  the  figning  of  the  preliminaries,  was  3434;  namely, 
1249  from  the  Spaniards,  and  2185  from  the  French:  they  loft,  during  the  fame  time, 
3238;  1360  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  1878  by  the  French.  The  next  year 
the  interert:  of  the  national  debt  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
feven  years,  after  which  the  whole  was  to  fland  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

This  was  the  boldefl  flroke  of  financing  ever  attempted  perhaps  in  any  country,  con- 
fidently with  public  faith;  for  the  creditors  of  the  government,  after  an  efFeftual  oppo- 
fition,  continued  their  money  in  the  funds.  This  was  an  ^ra  of  improvements  :  rar. 
Pelham  omitted  no  opportunity  of  executing  every  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
merce, manufaftures,  and  the  fiflieries;  the  benefits  of  which  were  felt  during  the  fucceed- 
ing  war,  and  are  to  this  day.  Every  intelligent  perfon,  however,  confidered  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  no  better  than  an  armed  ceifation  of  hoflilities.  The  French 
employed  themfelves  in  recruiting  and  repairing  their  marine,  and  had  formed  the  defign 

,of  feizing  the  Britifh  back  fettleraents  in  America,  and  for  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  the  Englifh  and  native  Indians.     They  difclofed  their  intention,  by  entering 

,upon  hoftilities  before  they  had  power  to  fupport  them. 

In  the  mean  while  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  figned  at  Madrid,  between  Britain 

;  and  Spain,- by  which,  in  confideration  of  ioo,oool.  the  South-Sea  company  gave  up  all 
their  future  claims  to  the  afTiento  contraft,  by  virtue  of  which  that  company  had  fupplied 
the  Spanifh  Wefl^Indies  with  negroes.  In  March,  1750,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Dodington,  :in  his  diary*,  informs  us  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  burial ;  that  many 
marks  of  difrefpeft  were  fliown  to  the  corpfe  by  the  court,  and  that  the  board  of  green- 
cloth  were  on  the  point  of  refufing  a  dinner  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  paid 
the  laft  offices  of  friendfhip  to  their  deceafed  patron.  His  father  employed  this  method 
to  revenge  a  quarrel  between  himfelf  and  his  fon,  which  had  fubfifted  for  many  years.  The 
debts  of  the  prince  extended  at  his  death  to  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  (lerling  ; 
and  they  remain  unpaid.  lu  May,  1751,  an  aft  paiTed  for  regulating  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  by  which  the  old  flyle  was  aboliftied,  and  the  new  flyle  efla- 
blifhed.  This  was  done  by  finking  eleven  days  in  September  1752,  and  from  that 
lime  beginning  the  year   on  the  firfl  of  January.     In    1753  the  infamous  aft  pafTed 

•for  preventing  clandeftine  marriages.     England  about  this  time  fuflained  a  lofs  by 

■*  Dublin  edition,  p.  72,  73. 
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the  death  of  mr.  Pelham ;  he  was  one  of  the  wifefl:  and  beft;  minifters  England  had 
ever  fecn. 

The  encroachments  of  the  French  in  America,  and  the  difpofition  which  they 
made  for  fending  over  veteran  troops  to  fupport  thofe  encroachments,  produced  a 
wonderful  fpirit  in  England,  efpecially  after  admiral  Bofcawen  was  ordered  with 
eleven  fhips  of  the  line  to  fail  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  took  two 
French  men  of  war ;  the  reft  of  their  fleet  efcaped  up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  by 
the  flreights  of  Belleiflc.  No  fooner  was  it  knov/n,  that  hoftilitics  v/ere  begun, 
than  the  people  of  England  poured  their  money  into  the  government's  loan,  and 
orders  were  illued  for  making  general  reprifals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ; 
and  that  all  the  French  fhips,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  fliould  be 
flopped  and  brought  into  Britifli  ports.  Thefe  orders  were  fo  effeftual,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1755,  and  before  any  declaration  of  war  was  publiflicd,  above 
500  of  the  richeft  French  merchant  fhips,  and  above  8,000  of  their  beft  failors  were 
brought  into  Britifli  ports.  This  perfidious  me;ifure  was  followed  by  farther  fuccef; ; 
for,  about  two  years  after,  near  30,000  French  feamen  were  found  to  be  prifoners  in 
England. 

In  July,  1754,  general  Braddock,  who  had  been  fent  from  England  to  attack 
the  French,  and  reduce  the  forts  on  the  Ohio,  was  defeated  and  killed,  by  falling 
into  an  ambufcade  of  the  French  and  Indians  near  fort  du  Quefne ;  but  major- 
general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of  French  near  Crown  Point,  of  whom  he  killed 
about  100. 

The  Englifli  navy,  in  1755,  confifted  of  one  fhip  of  no  guns,  five  of  100  guns 
€ach,  thirteen  of  90,  eight  of  80,  five  of  74,  twenty-nine  of  70,  four  of  60, 
one  of  64,  thirty-three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of  50,  four  of  44,  thirty- 
five  of  40,  and  forty-two  of  20;  four  floops  of  war  of  18  guns  each,  tv.'o  of  16, 
eleven  of  14,  thirteen  of  12,  and  one  of  10;  befides  a  great  number  of  bomb- 
ketches,  fire-fliips  and  tenders.  This  force  was  fuflScient  to  oppofe  the  maritime 
ftrength  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  That  of  the  French,  even  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  including  the  fliips  then  upon  the  ftocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fix  fliips  of  80  guns,  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of  72,  four  of  70,  thirty-one  of  64, 
two  of  60,  fix  of  50,  and  thirty-two  frigates. 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by  thofe  armaments,  they 
were  funk  with  an  account  that  the  French  had  landed  11,000  men  in  Minorca,  to 
attack  fort  St.  Philip  there ;  that  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  fent  out  with  a 
fquadron  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  had  been  defeated,  by  their  admiral 
Galliffionere,  and  that  at  laft  Minorca  was  furrendered  by  general  Bl'akeney.  The 
lofs  of  Minorca  was  more  fliameful  than  detrimental  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  public 
outcry  was  fucli,  that  the  king,  in  order  to  fcreen  his  minifters,  gave  up  Byng  to 
public  vengeance,  and  he  was  fliot  to  death  at  Portfmouth,  for  not  doing  what  is 
iufpeft.ed  to  have  been  out  of  his  power  againft  the  enemy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecretary  of  ftate,  at  the  head 
of  the  auniiniftration.  He  had  been  long  known  as  a  bold,  eloquent,  and  ener- 
getic fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfelf  to  be  a  fpirited  minifter.  The  mifcar- 
riages  in  the  Mediterranean  bad  no  confequence  but  the  lofs  of  fort  St.  Philip,  which 
was  repaid  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifli  privateers,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  via-cries  of  the  Englifli  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  colonel  Clive,  were  extraor- 
dinary. He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla,  nabob  ol^  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa  ;  and 
Placed  J;if!icr  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  fcat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe  provinces.  Suraja 
Dowla,  who  fupported  the  French  intereft,  was,  a  few  days  after  his  defeat,  taken 
prifoner  by  the  fon  of  the  new  nabob,  and  put  to  death.     This  event  laid  the  foun- 
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dation  of  the  great  extent  of  riches  and  territory  which  the  Englifh  now  poffefs  in 
the  Eafl  Indies. 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyftem  of  operations  againfl  France, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  reftore  the  fpirirs  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  alarm  their  enemies.  He  planned  an  expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of 
England  into  France  itfelf;  and  the  defcent  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under 
general  fir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land  troops.  Nothing  could 
be  more  promifmg  than  the  difpofitions  for  this  expedition.  It  failed  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1757  ;  but  admiral  Hawke  brought  back  the  fea  and  land  forces  on  the 
6th  of  Oftober  to  St.  Helens,  the  general  having  made  no  attempt  to  land  on  the 
coafl:  of  France.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  without  public  murmur,  fo  great  an 
opinion  had  the  people  of  the  minifter  ;  who,  to  do  him  juftice,  did  not  fuffer  a  man 
or  a  fliip  belonging  to  the  Engifli  army  or  navy  to  lie  idle. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  eleftorate  of  Hanover  with  a  powerful  army,  the 
Engliili  parliament  voted  large  fupplies  of  men  and  money  to  defend  it.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  had  been  fent  thither  to  command  an  army  of  obfervation  confifting  of 
thirty-eight  thoufand  men.  The  conduft  of  this  general  has  no  parallel  in  hiftory.  His 
troops  were  forced  to  give  up  their  arms,  without  firing  a  muficet ;  and  the  French 
under  the  duke  of  Richlieu,  took  pofifefilon  of  Hanover,  and  its  capital.  At  this 
time,  a  fcarcity  bordering  on  famine,  raged  in  England  ;  and  theHefilan  troops,  who, 
with  the  Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  an  invafion  intended 
by  the  French,  ftill  remained  in  England.  So  many  difficulties  concurring,  in  1758, 
a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  agreed  to  between  the  Britifh  king  and  the  king  of 
PruiTui :  in  confequence  of  which,  the  parliament  voted  670,0001.  to  the  latter,  and 
alfo  voted  large  fums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  two  millions  a  year,  for  the 
payment  of  1^0,000  of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Hefle-Cafifel,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfen- 
buttel,  and  13uckeburg.  This  treaty,  which  proved  afterwards  fo  burdenfome  to 
England,  was  intended  to  unite  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Germany. 

George  11.  declared  that  the  French  had  violated  the  convention  between  them  and 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubjecls  to  refurae  their  arms 
under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Pruilian  genera).  He  inflantly  drove  the 
French  out  of  Hanover.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  infulted  the  French  coafts,  by 
defiroying  their  (lores  and  fliipping  at  St.  Maloes  and  Cherbourg,  He  then  marched 
into  Germany,  and  joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  12,000  Britilh  troops,  which  were 
afterwards  incrcafcd  to  25,000.  A  war  enfucd,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  Englifii 
gained  great  but  indecifive  viftorics.  Even  the  battle  of  Minden  contributed  nothing 
10  the  concluficn  of  the  war. 

The  Engiiih  bore  the  expcnces  of  the  war  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  applauded*  the 
activity  ancl  fpirit  of  mr.  Pitt's  adminiflration.  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  general  Am- 
herft,  in  Auguft  175B,  reduced  and  denioliilied  Louifiburg,  in  North  America,  which 
had  been  reltored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  had  become 
the  fcourge  of  the  Britifli  trade.  They  there  took  five  or  fix  French  fliips  of  the 
line.  Frontcnac  and  Fort  du  Quefne,  in  the  fame  quarter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh  ;  acquifitions  that  balanced  a  defeat  which  the  Englifii  received  at  Ticonderago, 
and  the  flauqhter  at  St.  Cas,  on  the  coaft  of  France. 

The  Englifii  affairs  in  the  Eall:  Indies  this  year,  proved  equally  fortunate.  Admiral 
Pococke  engaged  the  French  fleet  near  fort  St.  David's  on  the  29th  of  March,  in 
which  engagement  a  French  man  of  war,  called  the  Bicn  Aime,  of  74  guns,  was 
fo  much  damaged  that  the  crew  run  her  on  fliore.  The  French  had  600  men  killed 
and  wounded  on  this  occafion,  and  the  Englilh,  as  they  reported,  only  twenty-nine 
killed,  and  eighty-nine  wounded.     On  the  third  of  Augull  following,  he  engaged 
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the  French  fleet  a  fecond  time  near  Pondicherry  ;  when,  after  a  bri/k  firing  of  ten  miiiutc", 
the  French  bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  fafe  into  the  road  of 
Pondicherry.  The  lofs  of  the  French  in  this  engagement  was  540  killed  and  wounded  ; 
and  that  of  the  EngliQi  only  147  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14th  of  December 
following,  general  Lally,  commander  of  the  French  army  in  thofe  parts,  marched  to 
befiege  Madras,  which  was  defended  by  the  Englifli  colo/icls,  Laurence  and  Draper  ; 
and  after  a  briHc  canonade,  which  lafled  till  the  1 6th  of  February  following,  the  Englifli 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  600  men,  general  Lally  thought  proper  to  raife  the 
fiege,  and  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  him  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking  of  the  ifland  of  Gorce  on  the  coafl  of 
Africa,  by  commodore  Keppel.  Three  capital  expeditions  were  undertaken  this  year  in 
Americca,  and  all  of  them  proved  fuccefsful.  The  firfl  was  againfl:  t!ie  French  iOands 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  Gaudaloupe  was  reduced.  The  fecond  expedition  was  againfl 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  The  command  ^as  given,  by  the  miniver's  advice,  to 
general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly  military  genius.  Wolfe  was  oppofed  with 
far  fuperior  force  by  Montcalm,  the  beft  and  molt  fuccefsful  general  the  French  had. 
Though  the  fituation  of  the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and  the  works  that  the 
French  threw  up  to  prevent  a  defcent  of  the  Englifli,  were  deemed  impregnable,  yet 
Montcalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe's  courage  and  perfeverance,  however, 
furmounted  incredible  difficulties  ;  he  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec, 
where  he  fought  aud  defeated  the  French  array,  but  was  killed  himfelf,  as  was  Mont- 
calm ;  general  Monkton,  who  was  next  in  command,  being  wounded,  the  completion 
of  the  French  defeat,  and  the  honour  of  reducing  Quebec,  were  referved  for  brigadier- 
general  Townfliend. 

General  Araherft,  who  was  the  firfl:  Englifh  general  in  command  in  America,  con- 
duced the  third  expedition.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  aU  Canada,  and  to  join  the- 
army  under  general  Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Mr.  Araherfl 
fucceeded  in  this  enterprife  j  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North  America,  became 
fubje£l  to  Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,  and  their  credit  ruined,  they  refolved 
upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invafion  of  Britain  :  but  on  the  i8th  of  Augufl:, 
1759,  Bofcawen  attacked  the  Toulon  fquadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Clue,  near 
the  ftreights  of  Gibralter,  took  Le  Centaur  of  74,  Le  Temeraire  of  74,  and  Le  INIodefl^ 
of  74  guns  ;  and  burnt  L'Ocean  of  80,  and  Le  Redoubtable  of  74  guns.  The  refl:  of 
the  fleet,  confifl:ing  of  feven  fliips  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  made  their  efcape  in 
the  night ;  and  on  the  20th  of  November,  fir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  the  Brefl:  fleet, 
commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  off  the  ifland  of  Dumet,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The 
Formidable,  a  French  man  of  v,^ar  of  80  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Thefee  of  74,  and  the 
Superbe  of  70  guns,  were  funk  ;  the  Soleil  Royal  of  80,  and  the  Heros,  of  74  guns, 
were  burnt,  and  the  Jufle  of  70,  periflied  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Seven  or  eight 
French  men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Villaine,  by  throwing  their  guns  over 
board  ;  and  the  reft-  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  five  Clips  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates, 
efcaped  in  the  night.  I'he  Englifli  lofl:  on  this  occafion,  the  Efl.ex  of  64,  and  the  Refb- 
lution  of  74  guns,  wliich  ran  on  fliore  in  the  chafe. 

In  February  1760,  captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  officer,  with  three  frigates, 
alarmed  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  and  made  a  defcent  at  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  lis 
was  overtaken,  defeated,  and  killed  by  captain  Elliot,  the  commodore  of  three  fliipj 
difpatched  in  purfuit  of  him.     His  veiTels  were  taken. 

The  war  in  Germany  continued  flill  as  undecifive  as  it  was  expeufive,  and  m.any  1:%. 
England  began  to  coalider  it  as  foreign  to  the  intereils  of.  Britain*.     The  Frsnch  ae^/.n 
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and  again  fliewed  dtfpofitions  for  treating,  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which  began 
now  to  amount  to  little  lefs  than  eighteen  millions  flerling  yearly,  inclined  the  Britifh 
miniftry  to  liften  to  their  propofals.  A  negociation  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  which 
proved  abortive,  as  did  many  other  projefts  for  accommodation.  On  the  25th  of 
Oftober  1760,  George  II.  died  fuddenly  from  a  rupture  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
grandfon,  now  George  III.  eldefl:  fon  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

George  III.  afcended  the  throne  with  great  advantages.  The  firfl:  afts  of  his  reign 
feemcd  alfo  calculated  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  death  of  his  predeceffor  fliould 
not  relax  the  operations  of  the  war.  In  1761,  the  ifland  of  Belleifle,  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  furrendered  to  his  fliips  and  forces  under  commodore  Keppel  and  general 
Hod>jfon  ;  as  did  the  fortrefs  of  Pondichcrry  in  the  Eafl:  Indies,  to  colonel  Coote  and 
admiral  Stevens.  The  operations  againft  the  French  Weft  Indies  (till  continued  under 
general  Monkton,  Lord  Rollo,  and  fir  James  Douglas;  and  in  1762,  the  iflands  of 
Martinico,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Grenadillas,  St.  Vincent,  and  others  of  lefs  note  were 
fiibdued  by  the  Britifli  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conduced  the  war  againft  France  with  fuch 
eminent  ability,  and  who  had  received  the  beft  information  of  the  hoftile  intentions  and 
private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  propofed  in  council  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  againft  that  kingdom.    He  urged  his  reafons  for  this  meafure  with  his  ufual  energy  ; 
affertin"-  that  "  this  was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  that  Spain 
was  in  daily  expeftation  of  a  rich  fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies ;  that  if  they  could  intercept 
that,  it  would  give  a  dilheartening  blow  to  their  power  and  pride,  and  that  were  this 
opportunity  to  efcape,  it  might  never  be  recovered."    He  was  over-ruled  in  council,  and 
he  therefore  refigned  his  feals.     But  the  next  day,  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  of  3000I. 
a  year  upon  mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady  and  her 
iflue ;  and  the  penfion  was  to  continue  for  three  lives.     He  had  formerly  afferted  that 
Hanover  was  a  mill  ftone  hanging  at  the  neck  of  England.     The  famous  Hogarth  took 
advantage  of  this  hint,  and  entertained  the  world  by  a  print  of  the  ex-minifter  with  a 
mill  ftone  at  his  neck,  and  an  infcription  acrofs  it,  alluding  to  his  penfion.    The  admirers 
of  his  integrity  may  confult,  among  a  thoufand  other  authorities,  the  diary  of  Dodington; 
one  of  the  moft  fingular  and  inftru6tive  publications  in  any  language.    A  fev/  weeks  after 
he  had  refigned  the  feals,  the  Spanifli  fleet  arrived  fafe  in  their  ports,  richly  laden  ;  an 
event  which  added  the  merit  of  truth  and  fagacity  to  his  laft  advice.   After  this  the  court  of 
Spain  threw  oft"  the  malk,  and  gave  the  moft  unequivocal  marks  of  their  hoftile  intentions. 
The  war  ftill  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  after  the  refignation  of  mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  plans  were  purfued  that  he  had  previoufly  concerted.     Lord  Egremont  was  ap- 
pointed to  fucceed  him,  as  fecretary  for  the  fouthern  department.     It  was  alfo  found  ne- 
ceflfary  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Spain,  the  famous  family  compaft,  among  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  being  now  generally  known  ;  and  accordingly  war  was 
declared  againft  that  kingdom,  on  the  4th  of  January  1762.     A  refpectable  armament 
was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Pococke,  having  the  earl  of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command 
the  land  forces ;  and  the  Havannah,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  important  fort  in  the  Spaniflr 
Weft  Indies,  was  reduced,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months  and  eight  days.     The  conquerors 
ihemfelves  were  almoft  exterminated  ;  but  fortunately  for  mankind,  the  prefent  prefident 
of  the  united  ftates  was  among  the  number  of  furvivors.  The  lofs  of  the  Havannah,  with 
the  fiiips  and  treafures  that  were  there  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  fucceeded  by  the 
reduction  of  Manilla  and  the  Phillippine  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  general  Draper 
and  admiral  Cornifli,  with  the  capture  of  the  Trinidad,  reckoned  worth  three  millions 
of  dollars.     To  counteracT:   thofe  dreadful  blows   given  to  the   family  compact,  the 
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Frencli  and  Spaniards  employed  their  laft  rcfource,  which  was  to'qnarrel  with  and  in- 
vade Portugal,  the  faithful  but  feeble  ally  of  Britain.  This  quarrel  embarrafled  George 
the  third,  who  was  obliged  to  fend  thither  armaments  both  by  fea  and  land. 

The  negociations  for  peace  were  now  refumed;  and  the  enemy  at  lafl  offered  fuch 
terms  as  the  Britidi  minillry  thought  admiflible.  'J'lic  dcfcftion  of  the  Ruflians  from 
the  confederacy  againft  the  king  of  Fruflia,  and  his  confequcnt  fnccefles,  produced  u 
ceflation  of  arms  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarters;  and  on  the  loth  of  February 
1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  kings  of  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
was  concluded  at  Paris. 

By  this  treaty  the  cxtenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  idands  of  Newfoundland^ 
Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  was  confirmed  to  Britain;  the  two  Floridas  were  furren- 
dered  to  her  by  France  and  Spain,  in  confideration  of  redoriug  to  Spain  the  ifland  of 
Cuba;  and  to  the  French  the  iflands  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Mariegaiante,  and  Dc- 
feada;  and  in  confideration  of  her  granting  to  the  French  the  two  fmall  ifiands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  quitting  her  pretenfions  to 
the  neutral  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  they  yielded  to  Britain  the  ifland  of  Grenada  and  the 
Grenadilias,  and  quitted  their  pretenfions  to  the  neutral  iflands  of  St,  Vincait,  Domi- 
nica, and  Tobago.  In  Africa,  England  retained  the  fettlcment  of  Senegal,  by  which 
jhe  nearly  engroflTed  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that  country;  but  (he  reQored  Goree,  it 
fmall  ifland  of  little  value.  The  article  that  related  to  the  Ead:  Indies,  w?.s  di<5^ated  by 
the  direfrors  of  the  Englifli  company;  which  refliored  to  the  French  all  the  places  they 
had  poffeffed  before  the  war,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  maintain  neither  fort  nor  forces 
in  the  province  of  Bengal.  The  city  of  Manilla  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards;  but  they 
confirmed  to  Britain  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  in  America.. 
The  iflands  of  Belleifle  and  Minorca  were  reftored  to  their  former  owners.  In  Germany^ 
after  fix  years  fpent  in  marches  and  countermarches,  numerous  ikirmiflies  and  bloody 
batdes,  Britain  acquired  military  fame,  at  the  expenfe  of  thirty  millions  fterling !  As  to 
the  objeft  of  that  war,  it  was  agreed,  that  a  mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion  fhould  take 
place,  and  each  party  fat  down  at  the  end  of  it,  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  began 
it.  Peace  was  rcftored  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  both  fides  were  to  be  on  the 
lame  footing  as  before  the  war. 

This  war,  to  which  a  period  was  now  put,  had  been  the  mofl  expenfive  in  the  Britifla 
annals.  The  aftonifhing  fums  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty-two  millions,  raifedby 
a  few  citizens  of  London,  upon  a  fhort  notice,  for  the  fervice  of  the  years  17^9,  1760, 
and  1 76 1,  were  no  lefs  aftoniihing  to  Europe,  than  the  fuccefs  which  attended  the  Bri- 
tifli  fleets  and  armies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

But  the  peace,  though  it  received  the  fanction  of  both  houfes  of  parharaent,  was  far 
from  giving  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to  the  people,  v/ho  were  inflamed  againll  it  by  thofe 
who  during  the  war  had  fattened  on  the  public  fpoils,  and  grown  rich  by  the  very  accu- 
mulation of  public  debts.  The  manner  in  which  the  treaty  was  begun,  and  the  precipi- 
tation with  which  it  wa5  concluded,  were  condemned.  The  terms  were  extremely  inade- 
quate to  what  might  juflly  have  been  expefted  from  the  numerous  viclories  and  advanta- 
ges which  had  been  obtained. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Bate,  who  bad  been  made  firfl  lord  of  the  treafijry, 
religned  that  office,  and  was  fuccecdcd  by  mr.  George  Grenville.  Lender  his  admini- 
ftraiion,  an  aft  was  paffed,  for  laying  a  Jiamp  duty'm  the  Britifli  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  received  the  royal  affent,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1765.  The  progrcfs  and 
termination  of  this  meafure  fliall  be  reliited  in  full,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  An>erica. 
We  have  only,  therefore,  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  conunotions  which  followed 
the  itamp  aft,  induced  the  king  of  England  to  difmifs  his  minifters.  They  were  fuccecd- 
ed,  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1765,  by  the  Rockingham  adminillration.  During  their 
Ihort  continuance  in  office,  fevera!  public  meafures  were  adopted  tg  relieve  the  burdens 
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of  the  people,  and  to  fecure  their  liberties.  On  the  30th  of  July  1766,  they  gave 
place  to  a  miniftry  formed  upon  a  plan  fettled  by  the  earl  of  Chatham.  The  duke  of 
Grafton  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
Charles  Townlhend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  mr.  Pitt,  who  was  on  that  occa- 
fion  created  earl  of  Chatham,  was  appointed  lord  privy  feal;  but  his  acceptance  of  a 
p<"erage,  as  it  removed  him  from  the  houfeof  commons,  greatly  lelTened  his  weight  and  • 
influence.  Indeed  this  arrangement  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  variety  of  chan- 
ges followed.  Mr.  Charles  Townlhend,  a  gentleman  of  abilities  and  eloquence,  but 
diverted  of  principle  or  veracity,  made  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  figure  both  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  parliament,  but,  on  his  death,  the  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  fupplied  by  lord  North,  whofe  name  has  long  been  fynonymous  with  official 
weaknefs,  and  national  calamity.  He  became  fird  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  obtained  a 
great  afcendancy  in  that  adminiftration,  which  began  the  American  war  without  necef- 
iity,  conduced  it  without  fpirit  or  prudence,  and  whofe  fuccelTors  in  office  were  compel- 
led to  end  it  wit4i.  difgrace. 

In  the  year  1769,  a  very  important  acl  was  pafled  for  regulating  the  conduft  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  controverted  elcflions.  Thefe  ufed  formerly  to  be  determined  by 
the  houfe  at  large,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes,  fo  that  they  were  confidered  merely  as' 
party-matters,  and  the  flrongeft  party,  which  was  always  that  of  the  minillry,  was  fure 
to  carry  the  point,  without  paying  the  leafl  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  queftion  on  either 
fide.  But  by  the  bill,  which  was  now  paffed,  commonly  called  the  Grenville-aft,  as 
it  was  drawn  up  and  brought  in  by  rar.  Grenville,  they  were  ordered  for  the  future  to  be 
decided  by  a  committee  of  thirteen  members,  chofen  by  lot,  and  under  the  obligation  of 
an  oath;  and  fmce  the  enactment  of  this  law,  no  well-grounded  complaint  has  been- 
made  againfl  the  impartiality  of  their  decifions. 

The  French  court  confidered  the  war  with  the  colonies,  which  had  now  lafted  for 
three  years,  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  leffening  the  power  of  Britain.  They  fup- 
plied the  Americans  with  arms  and  ammunition;  fome  French  officers  alfo  entered  into 
the  American  fervice;  and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  between  the  king  and  the  thirteen  united  colonies;  and  of  this  treaty  it 
was  declared,  that  the  eflential  and  direft  end  was  "  to  maintain  ei5e6>ually  the  liberty, 
fovereignty,  and  independence,  abfolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  united  dates  of  North 
America,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of  commerce." 

This  conduft  of  France  occafioned  the  commencement  of  hoflilities  between  the  two 
nations,  though  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war  on  either  fide.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  1778,  the  Licorne  and  La  Belle  Poule,  two  French  frigates,  were  taken  by  admi- 
ral Keppel.  Orders  were  immediately  iffued  by  the  French  court  for  making  reprifals  on 
the  fhips  of  Britain;  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  a  battle  was  fought  ofFBrefl:  between  the 
Englilh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  d'Orvilliers.  The  Englifli  fleet  confided  of  30  ihips  of  the  line 
and  the  French  of  32,  befides  frigates;  they  engaged  for  about  three  hours;  but  the  aftion 
was  not  decifive,  no  fl)ip  being  taken  on  either  fide;  and  the  French  fleet  at  length  retreat- 
ed into  the  harbour  of  Bred.  Of  the  Englidi,  133  were  killed  in  the  aftion  and  t^jt^ 
wounded;  and  the  lofs  of  the  French  is  fnppofed  to  have  been  great.  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  board,  aflirmed  fometime  after  in  the  houfe  of  peers 
that  the  Englifli  fleet  had  been  beaten. 

In  the  Ead  Indies  an  engagement  happened  between  fomeEnglifti  fliips  of  war  under 
■the  command  of  fir  Edward  Vernonj  and  fome  French  fliips  under  the  command  of  Monf. . 
-de  Tronjollj,  on  the  loth  of  Augud,  J 778,  in  which  the  former  obliged  the  latter  to 
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i^tire;  and  on  the  17th  of  Oftober  following,  Pondichcrry  furrendered  to'the  arms  of 
■Britain.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
was  taken  from  the  French;  who  in  return  made  thcmfelves  mafters  of  Dominica,  and 
during  the  following  year  they  obtained  poffjflign  of  St.  Vincent's  and  Grenada.  At  the 
clofc  of  the  year  1779,  feverai  French  fliips  of  war  and  merchant-fhips-  were  taken  in 
the  Well  Indies,  by  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  fir  Hyde  Parker. 

By  the  addrefs  of  the  French  court,  Spain  was  at  length  brought  to  engage  in  the  war 
againft  England,  and  aflembled  forces  to  befiege  Gibralter,  which  was  defended  l)y  the 
g'arrifon  with  great  vigour.  The  naval  force  of  Spain  was  aifo  added  to  that  of  France, 
now  become  extremely  formidable,  and  their  combined  fleets  for  a  time  rode  triumphant 
in  the  Britifh  channel.  The  nation  was  under  no  'inconfiderable  apprchenfions  of  an  in- 
vafion;  and  had  not  fir  Charles  Hardy  efcaped  into  Plymouth,  with  the  Britifla  fleetj 
there  is  the  ftronged  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  naval  power  of  England  would  have  recei- 
ved a  very  fcvere  fliock.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  admiral  Rodney,  v/ho  had  a 
large  fleet  under  his  command,  captured  feven  Spanifiifliips  and  vcflcls  of  war  belonging 
to  the  royal  company  of  Caracas,  with  a  number  of  trading  veflTels  under  their  convoy; 
and  in  a  few  days  after  he  engaged,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  Spanifli  fleet,  confifting  of 
eleven  fhips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  The  Spaniards 
fought  with  the  greateft  bravery  ;  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers;  four  of  their  fliips 
were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gibraltar;  two  others  were  driven  on  ll^orc,  one  of  which 
was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Englifh.  A  Spanifli  70  gun  fliip,  with  600  men  was 
alfo  blown  up  in  the  aftion.  In  April  and  May,  three  aftions  likewife  happened  in  the 
Wcfl:  Indies,  between  the  Englifli  fleet  under  admiral  Rodney,  and  the  French  fleet  under 
the  count  de  Guichen;  but  no  fliipwas  taken  on  either  fide.  In  July  following,  admi- 
ral Geary  took  twelve  valuable  French  merchant  fliips  from  Port  au  Prince;  but  on  the 
Sthof  Auguft,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  took  fiveEnglifla  Eaft  Indiamcn, 
and  fifty  Englifli  merchant  fliips,  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  molt 
complete,  naval  captures  ever  made,  and  a  very  fevere  flroke  to  the  commerce  of 
Britain. 

The  fummer  of  the  year  1780  was  diftinguiflied  by  one  of  the  moft  difgraceful  exhi- 
bitions of  bigotry  that  had  ever  appeared  in  any  country.  An  aft  of  parliament  had 
been  lately  paflfed  for  relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  certain  "  penakies  and  difabiliti^s 
"  impofed  upon  them  in  the  i  ith  and  1 2th  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  III."  This 
aft  was  with  reafon  approved  by  men  of  fenfe  and  of  liberal  fentiments,  by  whom 
the  laws  referred  to  were  generally  detefted.  The  aft  atfirft  feemed  to  give  little  offence 
to  perfons  of  any  clafs  in  England;  but  in  Scotland  it  excited  much  indignation,  though 
it  did  not  extend  to  that  kingdom.  Refolutions  were  formed  to  oppofe  any  law  for  grant-  ■ 
ing  indulgences  to  Catholics  in  Scotland;  one  of  their  chapels  was  burned,  and  the  houfes 
of  feverai  of  them  demoliflied,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  contagion  of  bigotry  at 
length  reached  England ;  a  number  of  perfons  aflembled  themfelves  together,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  a  petition  to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  late  aft,  and  they  aflTumed  the  title 
of  the  Proteftant  Aflfociation.  They  continued  to  hold  frequent  meetings;  lord  George 
Gordon,  a  young  man,  difcontented  at  not  being  promoted  from  a  lieutenant  to  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  became  their  prefident,  and  they  increafed  in  numbers.  At  a  time 
■  when  the  nation  was  furrounded  with  real .  dangers,  the  heads  of  thefe  weak  men  were 
filled  with  nothing  but  the  fear  of  imaginary  evils;  and  they  even  feemed  to  fancy,  thaf 
they  were  contending  for  religious  liberty,  when  they  were  labouring  to  excite  the  legif- 
lature  to  prevent  fome  of  their  fellow-fubjefts  from  worfliipping  God  according  to  the  die-  . 
tates  of  their  confciences.  The  proteftant  aflbciation  at  length  agreed  to  a  petition,  which  » 
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was  faid  to  have  been  fubfcribed  by  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons.  It  was  there 
refolved,  in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  their  petition,  that  it  fliould  be  attended 
by  great  numbers  of  the  petitioners  in  perfon;  and  a  public  advertiferaent  was  iffued  for 
that  purpofe,  figned  by  lord  George  Gordon.  Fifty  thoufand  perfons  are  fuppofed  to 
have  affembled  with  this  view,  on  Friday  the  2d  of  June,  in  St.  George's  Fields;  from 
whence^  they  proceeded,  with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  to  the  houf?  of  commons, 
where  their  petition  was  prefented  by  their  prefident.  In  the  courfe  of  the  day,  feveral 
members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  were  grofsly  infulted  and  ill-treated  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  a  mob  affembled  the  fame  evening,  by  whom  the  Sardinian  chapel  in  Lincoln's 
inn  fields,  and  another  catholic  chapel  in  Warwick-ftreet,  were  entirely  demoliflied.  A 
party  of  the  guards  was  then  fent  for,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  farther  progrefs  of  thefe  vio- 
lences; and  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  five  of  whom  were  afterwards  committed 
to  Newgate,  efcorted  by  the  military.  On  the  Sunday  following,  another  mob  affem- 
bled, and  deftroyed  a  catholic  chapel  in  Ropemaker's-Alley,  Moorfields.  On  Monday 
they  demoliflied  a  fchool-houfe,  and  three  dwelling-houfes,  in  the  fame  place,  belonging, 
to  the  catholic  clergy,  with  a  valuable  library  of  books,  and  a  chapel  in  Virginia-ftreet. 
They  alfo  deftroyed  all  the  houfehold  furniture  of  fir  George  Savile,  one  of  the  mod  ref- 
peftable  men  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  brought  in  the  obnoxious  bill.  On  Tuef- 
day  great  numbers  again  aflembled  about  the  parliament-houfe  and  behaved  fo  tumultu- 
oufly,  that  both  houfes  thought  proper  to  adjourn.  In  the  evening,  a  mod  daring  and 
violent  attempt  was  made  to  force  open  the  gates  of  Newgate,  in  order  to  releafe  the 
rioters  who  were  confined  there:  and  the  keeper  having  rcfufed  to  deliver  them,  his. 
houfe  was  fet  on  fire:  the  prifon  was  foon  in  fiam.es:  great  part  of  it,  though  a  new  ftone 
edifi.ce  of  uncommon  flrength,  was  confum.ed;  and  more  than  three  hundred  prifoners- 
made  their  efcape,  many  of  whom  joined  the  mob.  The  proteftant  afibciation,  as  they 
thought  proper  to  fiyle  themfelves,  had  been  chiefly  afluated  by  ignorance  and  bigotry  j. 
but  their  new  confederates  were  animated  by  the  love  of  mifchief,  and  the  hope  of  plun- 
der. Two  other  prifons,  the  houfes  of  lord  Mansfield,  and  fir  John  Fielding,  and  feve- 
ral other  private  houfes  were  deftroyed  on  the  fame  evening.  The  following  day,  the 
king's  bench  prifon,  the  new  bridewell,  fome  Roman  catholic  chapels,  feveral  private 
houfes  of  perfons  of  that  perfuafion,  befides  many  other  buildings,  were  deftroyed  by  the 
rioters;  fome  were  pulled  down,  and  others,  fet  on  fire;  and  every  part  of  the  metro- 
polis exhibited  violence  and  diforder,  tumults  and  conflagrations. 

During  thefe  extraordinary  fcenes,  there  was  a  ihamefui  inaftiviry  in  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  and  in  moft  of  the  other  magiftrates  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood; and  even  theminiftry  appeared  to  be  panic-ftruck,  and  to  be  only  attentive  to  the 
prefervation  of  their  own  houfes,  and  of  the  royal  palace.  The  magiltrates,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  riots,  declined  giving  any  orders  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the  infurgents; 
but  at  length,  as  all  property  began  to  be  infecure,  men  of  all  claffes  came  to  fee  the 
neceffity  of  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  rioters;  large  bodies  of  troops  were  brought  to 
the  metropolis  from  many  miles  round  it;  an  order  was  iflfued,  by  the  authority  of  the 
king  in  council,  "  for  the  military  to  aft  v/itbout  waiting  for  direftions  from  the  civil  magif- 
trates, and  to  ufe  force  for  difpcrfing  the  illegal  and  tumultuous  aflemblies  of  the  people." 
The  troops  exerted  themielves  with  diligence  in  the  fuppreifion  of  thefe  alarming  tumults, 
great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  killed,  many  were  apprehended,  who  vf/ere  afterwards 
tried  and  executed  for  felony*,    and  London  was  at  length  reftored  to  order   and 

*  Gordon  was  himfelf  commuted  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  high  treafoD,,  but  ac«ii!tted,  to  the  regret  of 

every  friend  of  juftice. 
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tranquillity.  It  is  pretended,  that  no  member  of  the  proteftant  aflbciation  v,;r>  exccutedf, 
or  tried,  for  any  fhare  in  thefe  riots.  What  truth  tlierc  may  be  in  that  aflcrtion,  v/e 
cannot  determine;  the  faft  can  only  be  afcertained,  by  comparing  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons  tried  or  convifted,  with  the  numerous  names  on  the  petition,  to  which  few  perfon ? 
have  had  accefs;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  many  who  were  engaged  in  the  riots, 
were  neither  tried  nor  convifled.  At  all  events,  it  was  manifeftly  the  bigotry  of  a  few 
leaders  of  this  combination,  to  which  thefe  tumults  were  indebted  for  their  origin. 

While  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  diflurh.ed  by  thefe  commotions,  there 
appeared  reafon  to  apprehend  an  increafe  of  its  foreign  enemies.     The  American  war  had 
occafioned  various  difputes  between  Britain  and  Holland.     Complaints  were  made  by 
the  Dutch,  that  their  fliips  were  feized  by  the  EngliQi  cruizers,  without  juft  caufe.     Ou 
the  other  hand,  remonftrances  were  made  by  the  Britidi  minifter  to  the  {lates-general, 
complaining  that  a  clandeftine  commerce  was  carried  on  between  their  fubjccts  and  the 
Americans;  that  this  was  particularly  the  cafe  at  St.  Euflatia;  and  that  the  enemies  of 
Britain  were  fupplied  with  naval  and  military  (lores  by  the  Dutch.     Thefe  difputes  con- 
tinued to  increafe;  and  on  the  firft  of  January,   1780,  commodore  Fielding  b'ought  to 
Spithead  feveral  fliips  laden  with  naval  (tores,  which  were  under  the  convey  of  a  Dutch 
admiral.     The  ftates-general  alleged,  that  the    naval  (lores,  which  had  bsen  feized, 
were  not  contraband  goods,  according  to  the  exprefs  tenor  of  the  treaties  between  Bri- 
tain and  Holland,  and  that  the  conduci:  of  the  Engli(h  commodore,  which  was  approved 
by  his  fovereign,  was  a  diredl  infult  upon  the  Dutch  flag,  and  a  violation  of  the  treaties 
fubfifting  between  the  tv/o  nations.     Previous  to  this  tranfaftion,  the  Britifli  minifter  bad 
demanded  of  the  (lates-general  the  fuccours  which  were  (lipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1678, 
and  others;  and  which  were  now  claimed  on  account  of  the  dangers  v/ith  which  Britain 
was  threatened,  and  particularly  the  invafion  with  which  (lie  was  menaced  by  her  enemie's. 
Repeated  apphcations  were  made  to  the  (lates-general  on  this  fubjeft;  but  they  delayed 
giving  any  anfwer.     On  the   17th  of  April,  a  delaration  was  publiihed  by  George  the 
third,  by  which  it  was  announced,  that  repeated  memorials  had  been  prefented  by  his 
ambaffador  to  the  (lates-general,  demanding  the  fuccours  (lipulated  by  treaty;  to  which 
requifitions  they  had  given  no  anfwer,  and  had  thereby  deferted  the  alliance  that  had  fo 
long  fubfifled  between  Britain  and  the  republic,  and  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  neutral  power  ;  and  that  he  would  confider  them  henceforth  as  (landing  only  in 
that  diilant  relation.     He  therefore  declared,  that  the  fubjefts  of  the  united  provinces 
were  thenceforward  to  be  confidered  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  neutral  dates,  not 
privileged  by  treaty;  and  he  fufpended  provifionaliy,  and  till  farther  orders,  all  the  par- 
ticular ilipulations  refpe6ling  the  fubjefts  of  the  flates-general,  contained  in  the  feveral 
treaties  fubfiiling  between  Britain  and  the  republic. 

An  incident  happened,  which  Ihowed  how  well  founded  this  declaration  was.  On  the 
third  of  September,  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  packet,  was  taken  by  the  Vedal,  captain 
Keppel,  near  Newfoundland.  On  board  this  ve(rel  was  mr.  Laurens,  late  prefident  of 
the  congrefs,  who  was  bound  on  an  embaflfy  to  Holland.  Among  his  papers  was  found 
the  (ketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Indeed  it  did  not  appear,  that  the  (lates-general  were  at  all 
confulted  upon  the  tranfaclion ;  fo  that  it  was  more  properly  a  provifional  treaty  with  the 
(lates  of  Amflerdam.,  or  of  the  province  of  Holland,  than  with  the  United  Provinces  at 
large.  This  treaty  appeared  to  be  approved  by  mr.  Van  Berckel,  counfellor  and  penfion- 
ary  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam.  In  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  the  king  of  England 
demanded  a  formal  difavowal  of  the  whole  tranfaftion,  and  the  exemplary  puniihment  of 
Vol.  I  4  C 
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the  penfionary  Van  Berckel  and  his  accomplices,  as  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
violators  of  the  rights  of  nations.  The  flates  general  not  giving  an  immediate  anfwer  to 
this  requifition,  frefh  applications  were  made  on  thisfubjeft  by  the  Britiihminifterj  who 
received  for  anfwer,  that  his  memorial  had  been  taken  ad  referendum  by  the  deputies  of 
the  refpeftive  provinces,  according  to  their  received  cuftom  and  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment; and  that  they  would  endeavour  to  frame  an  anfwer  to  his  memorial,  as  foon  as  the 
conftiiution  of  their  government  would  permit.  This  anfwer  gave  fo  Uttle  fatisfadtion, 
that  the  Britifli  ambaifador  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague;  and  a  declaration 
of  hoflilities  againfl;  Holland  was  publiflied  on  the  20th  of  December,  1780.  This  mea- 
fure  feemed  at  firfl  to  be  applauded  by  the  Britifh  nation;  but  many  confidered  it  as  a 
very  rafli  and  impolitic  flep,  and  that  a  war  with  Holland  ought  not  to  have  been  fo 
much  precipitated,  at  a  time  when  Britain  was  involved  in  holtilities  with  fo  many  ene- 
mies. 

The  war  with  Holland  was  commenced  with  great  vigour;  and  that  republic  foon  fuf- 
fered  a  very  fevere  ftroke  in  the  lofs  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Englifli  on  the  third  of  February,  1 78 1 .  When  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan, 
who  arrived  there  with  a  large  fleet  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  fummoned  the 
place  to  furrender,  the  inhabitants  were  in  fuch  a  conflernation,  that  no  refiftance  was 
made.  I'he  private  property,  goods,  merchandife,  and  fpecie  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
feized,  as  well  as  the  public  military  and  naval  (lores.  The  capture  of  fhipping  was  alfo 
very  great ;  upwards  of  200  veffels  being  taken,  befides  a  60  gun  fliip,  and  a  frigate  of 
38  guns.  The  iflands  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba  likewife  furrendered.  The  feizure  of 
the  private  property,  Englilli,  as  well  as  French  and  Dutch,  at  St.  Euftatia,  was  a  very 
rigorous  and  piratical  meafure,  altogether  unprecedented  among  civilized  nations,  and 
difgraceful  to  the  Britifli  name.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  remon- 
flrated  againfl:  it  as  a  dangerous  precedent ;  it  was  obferved  that  the  French  nation  had 
a£l:ed  in  a  much  more  humane  manner  in  their  late  captures.  The  Britifli  Wefl:  India 
planters  petitioned  the  king  on  this  occafion,  reprefenting  to  him,  that  they  had  always 
conceived  it  to  be  a  maxim  among  nations,  and  eftabliflied  in  humanity  and  found  policy, 
that  war  fliould  be  carried  on  with  the  leaft  poflible  injury  to  private  property.  But 
their  petitions  were  difregarded. 

On  the  fifth  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year,  a  very  bloody  engagement  was  fought  be- 
tween an  Englifli  fquadron  of  fliips  of  war,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Hyde  Parker, 
and  a  Dutch  fquadron,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bank. 
According  to  the  Englifli  accounts,  the  Dutch  fquadron  confifted  of  eight  fliips  of  the 
line,  and  the  Englifli  only  of  feven  ;  but  the  Dutch  reprefent  their  force  to  have  been 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Englifli.  On  both  fides  they  fought  with  great  gallantry,  and 
the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  of  the  contending  fquadrons.  All  the  fliips  were  greatly 
fliattered,  and  a  Dutch  74  gun  fliip  funk  after  the  aftion.  The  Englifli  by  their  own 
account  had  104  men  killed,  and  339  wounded  ;  and  their  hiftorians  are,  in  the  common 
ftyle,  prompt  to  fuppofe  that  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was  much  greater. 

The  war  continued  to  be  profecuted  with  various  fuccefs  ;  the  French  made  them- 
felves  maflers  of  the  ifland  of  Tobago;  and  the  Spaniards  of  Penfacola,  and  the  whole 
province  of  Weft  Florida. 

The  furrender  of  the  Britifli  army  under  lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  igth  of  Oflober, 
1781,  may  be  confidered  as  the  doling  fcene  of  the  continental  war  in  America.  The 
immenfe  expence  of  carrying  it  on  at  fuch  a  diilance  from  the  feat  of  preparations  and 
power ;  the  great  accumulation  of  public  debt  which  it  had  brought  upon  the  na- 
tion f  the  plentiful  elFufion  of  blood  it  had  occafloned  j  the  diminution  of  trade,  and 
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the  vafl:  increafe  of  taxes,  were  evils  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  as  could  fcarcely  be 
overlooked  even  by  the  mofl  infenfible  and  llupid.  Accordingly,  on  the  firft  of 
March,  1782,  after  repeated  (truggles  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  affembly  addrefled 
the  king,  requefting  him  to  put  a  flop  to  any  farther  profecution  of  the  war  with 
America.  This  event  rendered  a  change  of  meafures  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  diiFufed 
imiverfal  joy  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thofe  country  gentlemen  who  had  generally 
voted  with  the  miniflry,  faw  the  dangers  to  which  the  nation  was  expofed  in  an  expenfive 
war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  without  a  fmgle  ally;  and,  feeling  the  prelTure 
of  the  public  burdens,  they  at  length  deferted  the  flandard  of  adminiflration  and  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  cabinet  was  eft'efted,  March  27,  1782,  under  the  conducl  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  appointed  firfl  lord  of  the  treafury. 

Peace  was  the  firfl;  objeft  of  attention  with   the  new  miniflry.     Mr.  Grenville  was 
inverted  with  full  powers  to  treat  at  Paris  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  was  alfo  dire«5ted 
to  propofe  the  independency   of  the    thirteen  united    provinces   of  America,  in  the 
firfl  inrt:ance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty.     The  commanders  in 
chief  in  America  were  alfo  direfled  to  acquaint  the  congrefs  with  the  pacific  views  of  the 
Britifla  court,  and  with  the  offer  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  united  ftates. 
The  new  minifters  alfo  applied  themfelves  to  make  fome  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenfes,  and  to  reform  fome  of  the  various  abufes  which  they  had  inveighed  a^ainfl 
when  out  of  office.     A  bill  was  carried  for  excluding  cufl:om-houfe  and  excife  officers 
from  voting  at  the  eleftions  for  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  another  for  excludint; 
all  contractors  from  being  members ;  and  by  a  third  bill,  which  alfo  received  the  royal 
aflfent,  the  board  of  trade,  the  board  of  works,  the  great  wardrobe,  and  the  different 
offices  of  third  fecretary  of  (late,  treafurer  of  the  chamber,  cofferer  of  the  houfehold 
the  lords  of  the  police  in  Scotland,  the  pay-mafl:er  of  the  penfions,  mafler  of  the  harriers, 
mafter  of  the  flag-hounds,  and  clerks  to  the  board  of  green-cloth,  were  aboliflied,  which, 
with  other  favings  fpecified  in  the  bill,  were  computed  to  amount  to  72,368!.  per  annum. 
A  feries  of   loffes  had   agitated  the  minds  of  the  people.     January  14th,   1782,  the 
French  took  Nevis.     On  the  5th  of  February,  the  ifland  of  Minorca  furrendered  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  fame  month,  St.  Chriflopher's  was  given  up  to  the 
French.     Jamaica  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  the  Britifh  fleet,  under 
admiral  Rodney,  fallen  in  with  the  French  under  the  count  de  GraflTe,  in  their  way  to 
join  the  Spanifli  fleet  at  St.  Domingo.     The  van  of  the  French  was  too  far  advanced 
to  fupport  the   centi-e  ;  and  a  fignal  viftory  was  obtained    over   them.     The  French 
admiral,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  1 10  guns,  was  taken,  with  two  feventy-fours,  and  one 
64  ;  a  74  gun  fliip  blew  up  by  accident  foon  after  (he  was  captured,  and  another  74  funk 
during  the  engagement.     A  few  days  after,  two  more  of  the  fame  fleet,  of  64  guns  each, 
were  captured.     By  this  viftory  of  the  12th  of  April,  the  defign  againfl  Jamaica  was 
fruflrated.     The  new  miniliry  had  fuperfedcd  Admiral  Rodney,  and  intended  to  have 
profecuted  the  enquiry  into  his  tranfaftions  at  Eufl:atia  j  but  this  viftcry  filenced  all,  and 
procured  him  the  rank  of  an  Englifh  peer. 

May  8th,  the  Bahama  iflands  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  But  the  defence  of 
Gibraltar,  by  general  Elliot,  reflefted  honour  on  the  Bricifli  arms.  The  formidable 
attack,  on  the  13th  of  September,  with  floating  batteries  of  212  brafs  cannon,  Sec.  in 
ihips  from  1400  to  600  tons  burden,  ended  in  difappointment,  and  the  deilruction  of 
all  the  fliips  and  mofl;  of  the  affailants.  The  garrifon  was  at  length  relieved  by  lord 
Howe,  in  the  month  of  October,  who  offered  battle  to  the  combined  force  of  France 
and  Spain,  though  twelve  fail  of  the  line  inferior.  The  military  operations  after  this,, 
"were  few  and  of  little  confequence.     Negapatnara,  a  fettlsraent  in  the  Eafl:  Indies,  and: 
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Trincomale  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  were  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Britifli  forces; 
but  the  French,  foon  receiving  confiderable  fuccours  from  Cuddalore,  retook  Trincomale, 
engaged  the  Britifli  fleet  in  feveral  anions,  but  none  decifive,  and  enabled  Hyder  Ally 
to  refift  the  efforts  of  fir  Eyre  Coote  and  his  troops. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  on  the  ifl  of  July,  occafioned  much 
commotion  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Shelburne  fucceeded  him  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury, 
and,  it  is  faid,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
fome,  particularly  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  lord  John  Cavendifl.i,  who,  with  others,  refigned 
their  places,  and  commenced  a  fierce  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  Mr.  Fox 
declared,  "  that  the  principles  on  which  the  miniflry  firfl:  came  in,  were  abandoned  by 
lord  Shelburne  and  his  adherents ;  that  the  old  fyjiem  was  to  be  revived,  moft  probably, 
with  the  old  men,  or  indeed  with  any  men  that  could  be  found.  They  were  perfons  whom 
neither  promifes  could  bind,  nor  principles  of  honour  fecure  :  they  would  abandon  fifty 
principles  for  the  fake  of  power,  and  they  would  now  flrive  to  flrengthen  themfelves  by 
any  means  which  corruption  could  procure  ;  and  he  expefted  to  fee,  in  a  very  fliort  time, 
they  would  be  joined  by  thofe  very  men  whom  that  houfe  had  precipitated  from  their  feats." 
The  duke  of  Richmond,  gen.  Conway,  and  others,  maintained,  that  there  was  no  deviation 
in  the  prefent  cabinet  from  the  principles  on  which  they  had  entered  into  ofHce  j  and  they 
continued  to  aft  with  lord  Shelburne,  till,  under  his  aufpices,  the  preliminaries  for  a 
general  peace  were  fettled.  The  public  foon  after  beheld  mr.  Fox  and  Cavendifh 
coalefcing  with  the  old  minifters,  lord  North  particularly ;  embracing  the  men  whom 
they  had  driven  from  their  feats,  and  threatened  with  impeachments ;  and  continuing  to 
join  with  them  in  reprobating  the  peace  as  making  too  great  concelhons  to  the  enemies  of 
England,  that  they  might  Itorm  the  cabinet,  drive  lord  Shelburne  and  his  friends  from 
it,  and  feat  themfelves  and  the*  men  whom  they  had  defpifed,  in  their  places. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Britain  and  France*,  the  former  reftored  to  France 
the  ifland  of  Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  river  Senegal,  in  Africa,  with  its 
dependencies  and  the  forts  on  the  river  ;  and  gave  up  a  few  diftrifls  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
as  dependencies  on  Pondicherry,  and  Karical ;  it  reftored  alfo  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  the  ifland  of  Goree,  with  Pondicherry,  Karical,  Mahe, 
Chandernagore,  and  the  Faftory  of  Surat.  To  prevent  difputes  about  boundaries,  in 
the  Newfoundland  fifliery,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  line  for  fifliing  fhould  begin 
from  Cape  St.  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and,  going  round  by  the  north,  fliould  have  for 
its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the  weftern  fide  ;  and  Britain  renounced  every  claim  refpeft- 
ing  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  France  on  the  other  hand  was  to  reftore  to  Britain  the 
iflands  of  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Chriftopher's,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
Nevis,  and  Montferrat ;  and  guarantied  Fort  James  in  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing  that 
the  gum  trade  fliould  remain  in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war,  1755.  The  allies 
of  each  ftate  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  pacification  j  but  if 
they  were  averfe  to  peace,  no  afTiftance  on  either  fide  was  to  be  given  to  them. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Britain  gave  up  to  that  power  Eaft  Florida,  and  ceded 
Weft  Florida  and  Minorca,  which  Spain  had  taken  during  the  war.  To  prevent 
all  caufes  of  complaint  and  mifunderftanding  in  future,  it  was  agreed,  that  Bri- 
tifli fubjefts  fhould  have  the  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood,  in  the 
diftrift  lying    bet  ween  j  the  river   Wallis    or  Bellize,    and  Rio  Hondo,    taking    the 

*  Preliminary  Articles  fettled  Jan.  20,  1783. 
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courfe  of  the  (iiid  rivers  for  unalterable  houndaries.  Spain  agreed  to  reRore  the  iHands 
of  Providence  and  the  Bahamas,  to  Britain  j  but  they  had  been  retaken  before  the  peace 
was  (igned. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  great  difficulties  arofe;  but  at  length  it  was  ftipulated 
that  Britain  ihould  reftore  Trincomale  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  but  the  French  had  already 
taken  it,  and  that  the  Dutch  fhould  yield  to  England  the  town  of  Negapatnam,  with  its 
dependencies,  in  the  E;i(t  Indies. 

The  terms  of  peace  were,  to  many  perfons  in  Britain,  a  fubjcft  of  great  regret;  but 
had  the  war  continued,  it  would  have  been  neceflary  for  her  to  borrow  annually  feventeen 
millions  and  a  half,  by  which  a  million  per  annum  would  have  been  added  to  the  taxes, 
and  twenty-five  millions  at  leaft  to  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  ufual 
modes  of  funding.  The  ceffions  made  on  the  part  of  Britain  cannot  be  efteemed  worth 
the  expence  of  one  year's  war,  efpecially  confidering  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  country  and 
its  revenues  and  of  the  national  fpirit,  through  the  rage  of  parties  and  the  lufl:  of  ambition. 
Yet  when  the  preliminary  treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  provifional  articles 
with  America,  were  presented  to  parliament,  they  met  with  violent  oppofition,  and 
were  reprobated  as  highly  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  intereft  of  the  nation.  The 
addrefs  of  thanks  for  the  peace  was  carried,  however,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  72  to  59,  but  loft  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  majority  of  224  to  208. 

The  majority  of  the  commons,  having  thus  enliftcd  under  the  banner  of  the  famous 
coalition  leaders,  mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  a  minifterial  revolution  became  inevitable 
unlefs  the  cabinet  fliould  call  a  new,  parliament.  As  they  did  not,  the  authors  of  the 
peace  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  power.  North  and  Fox  were  made  fccretaries  of 
ftate,  and  the  duke  of  Portland  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  April  2,  1783.  All  plans  of 
reformation  in  public  offices,  and  for  preferving  the  nation,  which  lord  Shelburne  had 
propofed,  feemed  now  to  be  dropt.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  correcting  the  defefts  in  the 
reprefentation  of  parliament,  was  loft  by  a  majority  of  293  to  149;  and  the  motion  of 
mr.  Sawbridge,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  ftiortening  the  duration  of  par- 
Haments,  was  rejefted  by  1 23  to  ^6.  Mr.  Pitt  alfo  propofed  a  bill  for  reforming  the 
boards  of  the  treafury,  admiralty,  ordnance,  e^^cife,  ftamps,  and  other  offices,  which 
was  oppofed  by  mr.  Burke  and  other  members  of  adminiftration,  who  had  moft  ftrenu- 
oufly  contended  for  that  meafure,  before  tliey  themfelves  had  obtained  lucrative  places. 
This  bill  was  fuffisred  to  pafs  through  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  amufe  the  public,  but 
was  rejefted  by  the  lords,  40  to  24.  Every  thing  went  on  juft  as  the  coalition  adminif- 
tration pleafed,  till  mr.  Fox  brought  into  parliament  his  famous  bill  for  regulating 
the  government  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  their  commercial  affairs  and  territories. 
This  bill  being  rejected  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  the  17th  of  Deceral:)er,  1783,  by  a 
majority  of  19,  occaiioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  cabinet  and  in  bothhoufes  of  parliament. 
It  was  aflerted  in  the  lower  houfe,  that  George  the  third  had  empowered  lord  Temple  to 
— import  the  following  meflage,  "  that  he  will  not  only  confider  as  not  being  his  friend, 
every  perfon  who  votes  for  the  prefent  India  bill,  but  he  will  look  upon  thofe  who  fup- 
port  it,  as  bis  efiemies;  and  if  lord  Temple  can  find  ftronger  worjis  to  convey  his  wiihes 
to  that  effeft,  he  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  them."  After  long  debate,  the  commons  refolved 
by  a  confiderable  majority,  "  That  it  is  now  necefiliry  to  declare,  that. to  report  any 
opinion,  -or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  majefty,  upon  any  bill,  or  other  proceeding  de- 
pending in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  iailuence  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers, is  a  high  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  a  breach 
of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parliament,  and  fubverllve  of  the  conftituiion  of  this 
"country." 

This  and  other  refolutions,  with  forae  words  which  dropped  from  mr.  Fox  and  lord 
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North,  the  next  day  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  fupport  of  a  motion  for  adjournment 
to  the  next  week,  which  was  thought  to  be  intended  merely  to  protraft  the  bufinefs  of 
parliament,  and  prevent  granting  the  fupplies,  occafioned  their  difmilTion  from  the  miniftry, 
A  royal  meffage  was  fent  between  twelve  and  one  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  Decem- 
ber,  to  defire  the  two  fecretaries  to  refign  the  feals  of  their  office;  and  mr.  Pitt  fucceed- 
cd  the  duke  of  Portland  as  firfl:  lord  of  the  treafury,  bringing  with  him  his  friends  inta 
the  refpeftive  departments,  which  formed  the  tenth  adrainiftration  fmce  the  prefent  king's 
acceffion. 

A  diflblution  of  the  houfe  commons  being  now  feared  by  the  coalition,  they  voted 
and  carried  an  addrcfs  to  the  king,  "  to  reprefent  the  dangers  which  appeared  to  them 
likely  to  follow  from  a  prorogation  or  diflblution  of  the  parliament  in  the  prefent  arduous 
and  critical  conjunfture  of  public  affairs,  and  humbly  to  befeech  him  to  hearken  to  the 
advice  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  not  to  the  fecret  advices  of  perfons  who  may  have 
private  interells  of  their  own,  feparate  from  the  true  interefts  of  him  and  the  people.'* 
The  king  affured  them,  that  he  would  not  interrupt  their  meeting  by  an  exercife 
of  his  prerogative,  either  of  prorogation  or  diffolution.  Before  the  houfe  adjourned 
over  the  .holidays,  it  refolved,  on  the  24th  of  December,  "  that  the  lords  of  the 
treafury  ought  not  to  confent  or  authorife  the  Eafl:  India  direftors  to  accept  any  more 
bills,  or  to  a  greater  amount  than  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  unlefs  they 
fliall  be  able  to  prove  to  parliament,  that  they  have  fufficient  means  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  them,  after  they  (hall  have  made  their  dividend  and  difcharged  the  debt  due 
to  government,  or  unlefs  they  had  the  direftion  of  .that  houfe."  This  was  thought  to- 
convey  an  imputation,  as  if  mr.  Pitt  intended  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of  the  power  veiled  by 
law  in  the  treafury. 

As  foon  as  the  houfe  met,  it  was  evident  that  the  two  great  rival  parties,  who  had 
coalefced  and  forgotten  their  former  differences  and  anathemas  againft  each  other,  inten- 
ted  to  monopolife  all  the  power  in  the  country.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1784,  the 
coalition  majority,  in  a  committee  on  the  flate  of  the  nation,  refolved  *'  that  an  admini- 
ftration  fliould  be  formed,  which  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  that  houfe,  and  the  public; 
and  the  prefent  adminiftration  being  formed  under  circumftances  new  and  extraordinary^ 
fuch  as  were  not  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affeftions,  or  engage  the  confidence  of  the 
houfe;  and  the /)r^«//?2/«£/?^rj  flill  holding  high  and  refponfible  offices,  after  fuch  a  de- 
claration, were  contrary  to  true  conjlitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the  king  and  his 
people." 

It  was  a  new  doftrine,  that  the  king  jlhould  difcharge  thofe  who  had  by  no  one  a£l: 
as  yet  rendered  themfelves  undeferving  confidence  as  minifters,  and  appoint  new  ones, 
out  of  compliance  to  one  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons  only;  and  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  comply  with  the  refolution,  that  he  fliould  appoint  fuch  as  might  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  houfe,  and  of  the  public;  for  the  majority  of  that  houfe  was  compofed  of 
the  members  of  the  coalition,  ftriving  for  places  and  power,  and  the  public,  by  their 
numerous  addreffes,  were,  in  general,  evidently  averfe  to  their  conduft,  and  incenfed  at 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  "  Coalition."  A  diffolution  of  parliament  was  the  only 
poffible  method  to  appoint  an  adminiftration  which  had  the  confidence  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  and  the  public;  fending  the  members  to  their  conftituents  for  approbation  or 
rejection,  and  for  frelh  credentials.  On  the  23d  of  January,  mr.  Pitt's  Eaft  India  bill 
Wdsrejefted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  222  againft  214,  on  the  fecond  reading,  with- 
out fending  it  to  a  committee  for  difcuffion  and  amendment,  and  leave  was  given  for  mr. 
Fox  to  prepare  and  bring  in  another.  Some  independent  gentlemen,  as  they  ftiled  them- 
felves, interpofed  to  unite  the  contending  parties,  v/hich  had  filled  parliament  and  the 
country  with  diftraftions;  but  their  endeavours  to  form  what  they  called  a  firm,  efficient, 
extended,  and  united  adminiftration,  proved  unfuccefsful. 
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At  laft,  February  4th,  the  houfe  of  lords  took  up  the  afFair,  and  particularly  advert- 
ed to  the  refolution  of  the  commons  refpefting  the  Eaft  India  bills.  It  was  contended, 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  had  arrogated  to  itfelf  that  power  which  the  conftitution  had 
rcfufed,  for  it  denied  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury  that  right  which  the  legiflature  in  its 
complete  capacity  had  inverted  them  with,  namely,  the  power  of  permitting  the  Eaft 
India  direftors  to  accept  bills  to  fuch  an  amount  as  the  difcretion  of  the  treafury  board 
ftiould  admit;  that  no  one  branch  of  the  legiflature  could  in  any  manner  fuperfede  a 
fpecific  ftatute  of  the  three  conftituent  parts;  that  it  was  an  ufurpation  in  any  one  branch 
of  the  legiflature,  the  king,  lords,  or  commons,  to  affume  a  power  of  fufpending  or  dif- 
penfing  with  an  aft  of  the  legiflature ;  and  that  the  refolutions  of  the  commons  aflumed  a 
control,  pointing  out  a  fpecific  conduft.  Accordingly  by  a  majority  of  loo  to  53,  they 
refolved,  that  for  any  branch  of  the  legiflature  to  aflume  a  power  to  direft  or  control  an 
authority  verted  in  any  fet  of  men  by  a£l  of  parliament,  and  to  be  exercifcd  by  them  at 
their  own  difcretion,  is  unconrtitutional  and  illegal.  They  next  refolved,  that  the  con- 
ilitution  verted  in  the  crown  the  right  of  appointing  its  minirters. 

From  thefe  proceedings  it  was  evident  that  a  war  would  arife  between  the  two  houfes, 
which  could  only  be  terminated  by  a  diflblution  of  parliament.  The  commons  exclaimed 
againrt  the  lords,  and  proceeded  to  vindicate  themfelves  to  the  public  by  a  long  fcries  of 
refolutions. 

Perfons  of  the  moft  dirtinguiflied  and  independent  charafter  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  in  the  kingdom,  now  wiflied  that  a  diflblution  had  taken  place  forae  weeks  before,' 
or  even  at  the  firft  forming  of  the  coalition.  Many  laboured  for  a  conciliation  between 
mr.  Pitt  and  mr.  Fox,  and  their  confidential  friends;  and  lord  North,  at  length,  con- 
fented  to  be  left  out  in  the  forming  a  new  adminiftration ;  but  the  coalition  infiftedoa 
mr.  Pitt's  refignation  as  a  preliminary,  without  which  there  could  be  no  treaty.  This 
being  refufed,  a  majority  of  21  out  of  333  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  voted  a 
ftrong  addrefs  to  the  king. 

His  anfwer  brought  matters  toacrifis:  the  oppofition  now  talked  of  with-holding  all 
fupplies  till  George  difmifl!ed  his  minirters,  and  proceeded,  March  ift,  to  vote  another 
addrefs  of  more  length  and  greater  freedom,  which  was  carried  by  201  to  189.  The 
anfwer  of  the  king  was  firm  and  decifive. 

The  gentlemen  who  led  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  the  fraall  majority  of  it,  into  thofe 
refolutions  and  addreflfes,  began  now  to  fee  their  miftake.  Their  arguments  jurtified  all 
the  evils  that  had  attended  North's  adminiftration,  fince  he  had  for  many  years  the  full 
confidence  of  the  houfe,  and  would  juftify  every  other  corrupt  minirtry.  But  they  had 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat  with  decency,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  portpone  the  mu- 
tiny bill,  as  a  means  of  protrafting  their  political  exirtence,  which  they  carried  by  only  a 
majority  of  nine.  On  March  8  th,  mr.  Fox  made  his  laft  effort,  and  moved  for  a  third 
addrefs,  or  rather  remon/lrance^  the  ftrongeft  prefented  to  any  king  fince  the  days  of 
Charles  I. 

This  produftion  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  one,  191  to  190,  and  requiring  no  anfwer, 
terminated  the  difpute  between  the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature.  The  coalition- 
party  gave  up  the  conteft,  and  looked  forward  to  a  fpeedy  diflblution  of  the  houfe.  The 
national  bufinefs  went  on  regularly  and  quietly;  the  neceflTary  bills  were  forwarded  ia 
both  houfes,  and  the  fefllon  ended  on  the  24th  of  March  1784. 

The  next  day  a  proclamation  was  iflued  for  diflblving  the  parliament  and  calling  a  new 
one,  agreeably  to  the  defires  and  addrefles  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  1 8th 
of  May,  the  new  parliament  aflembled,  in  which  Pitt  had  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
to  one. 

Still  oppofition  threw  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adminiftration.  On  the  14th  of 
June,  mr.  Burke,  in  a  long  fpeech,  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  the  laft  parliament,  repro- 
bated the  fpeech  of  George  III.  at  the  opening  of  the  new  one,  and   the  addrefs  of 
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thanks  for  it,  and  ftated  that  his  purpofe  was  to  move,  "  That  an  humble  remonftrance 
ihould  be  prefented  to  the  king,  afferting  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  repro- 
bating the  conduft  of  the  king's  minifters  in  having  advifedhim  to  break  his  royal  word, 
and  dilTolve  his  parliament,  after  he  had  pledged  his  faith  to  the  lafl  houfe  of  commons 
that  he  would  not  make  fuch  an  exercife  of  hh  prerogative,  before  they  had  got  through 
the  arduous  bufmefs  upon  their  hands ;  and  likewife  for  having  advifed  him  to  make  a 
fpeech  to  the  new  parliament  from  the  throne,  full  of  doftrines  the  mod  unconftitutional 
and  alarming."  The  motion  confided  of  many  pages,  which  the  fpeaker  was  above  an 
hour  in  reading  to  the  houfe,  containing  a  defence  of  the  lafl:  houfe  of  commons,  a  detail 
of  their  rights,  and  a  reprehenfion  of  the  miniflers  for  having  violated  them  in  various  inflian- 
ces.  It  was  negatived  without  a  divifion;  but  as  the  main  quefl:ion  was  fuffered  to  be 
put,  the  whole  of  the  motion  was  of  courfe  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  mover's  only  intention.  The  rainifl:er  now  went  on  with  his  ways 
and  means  for  fupplies,  and  by  lowering  the  tea  duty,  which  he  thought  would  ruin  the 
fmugglers,  he  was  forced  to  devife  other  taxes,  which  are  found  very  heavy  and  bur- 
denfome  to  the  public.  The  fmugglers  are  not  yet  niined,  and  the  window  tax  efpe- 
eially  is  both  partial  and  oppreffive,  fcreening  the  ariftocracy,  who  are  to  pay  but  for 
two  houfes,  and  the  highefl:  fum  for  each  is  only  20I. 

Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  Eafl;  India  bill,  which  was  carried,  on  the  5th  of  July,  with  very 
little  oppofition.  All  the  fyfl:em  of  new  bills  and  taxes  v/as  paiTed  through  both  houfes, 
and  the  parliamentary  campaign  clofed  on  the  20th  of  Augufl:,  with  a  complimentary 
fpeech  from  the  king,  wilhing  that  his  faithful  fubje£ts  might  meet  the  new  and  heavy 
iDurdens  with  fortitude. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1785,  the  parliament  affembled.  Amongft  a  variety  of 
matter  which  preffedon  their  attention,  none  feemed  of  more  confequence  than  the  (late, 
of  parliamentary  reprefentation,  the  fyfl:em  of  fortifications  propofedby  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  propofitions  for  a  trading  intercourfe  with  Ire- 
land. The  bufmefs  of  parliamentary  reform  was  adopted  by  mr.  Pitt  as  a  minifl:erial 
meafure;  he  accordingly  introduced  afpecificplan  for  that  purpofe  on  the  i8th  of  April. 
This  plan  was  to  give  one  hundred  members  to  the  popular  interell  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  extend  the  right  of  election  to  above  one  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  who  by  the  ex- 
ifting  provifions  of  law,  were  excluded  from  it.  This  acceiTion  to  the  popular  interefl 
was  to  be  principally  obtained  by  the  fuppreffion  of  decayed  boroughs,  and  the  transfer 
of  their  reprefentatives  to  the  counties ;  fo  that  the  number  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
would  remain  the  fame.  After  a  debate  of  confiderable  length,  it  was  rejecled  by  a 
majority  of  74;  the  noes  being  248,  and  the  ayes  174. 

From  the  terrors  of  the  nation,  during  the  late  war,  for  the  fafetyof  the  dock-yards, 
whilil  the  combined  fleets  were  in  the  channel,  and  no  adequate  naval  force  could  be 
mufliered  to  oppofe  them,  the  duke  of  Richmond  conceived  the  idea  of  fortifying  them, 
as  the  bed  proteftion  from  future  infult.  Confiderable  funis  had  been  annually  granted 
for  this  purpofe  J  but  thegreatnefs  of  the  expenfe  at  length  attradted  the  attention  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  after  a  full  difcufilon  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  it  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing feffion  finally  determined  to  difcontinue  the  works  as  ufelefs,  and  in  fome  refpefts 
as  dangerous. 

The  Irifli  propofitions  were  another  fubjeft  which  engaged  parliament.  This  new 
fyftem  of  intercourfe  between  Britain  and  Ireland  was  firft  introduced  into  the 
parliament  of  the  latter  kingdom,  by  mr.  Orde,  on  the  7th  of  February,  in  the 
form  of  ten  propofitions;  thefe  were  increafed  to  eleven.  They  received  the  af- 
fent  of  both  houfes  in  that  kingdom,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  fame  month,  were  com- 
municated to  the  parliament  of  Britain  by  mr.  Pitt.  The  leading  principle  in  this 
plan,  was  to  equalize  the  duties  on  the  produce  and  manufaftures  of  both  countries; 
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and,  for  the  benefits  communicated  thereby  to  Ireland,  flie  was  in  return  to  give  a  ponion 
of  her  revenue  tovt'ards  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  of  the  empire. — The  fubjcft  hsd 
received  but  little  difcufTion,  when  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  tiic  manufaflurcrs  were 
roufed  in  every  part  of  Britain  ;  innumerable  petitions  were  prefented  and  evidence? 
heard ;  committees  were  formed  from  alTemblies  of  thefe  manufacturers,  who  were 
direfted  to  oppofe  the  pafling  of  the  propofitions  into  a  law.  It  is  needlefs  to  give 
any  farther  particulars,  as  the  bufinefs  came  to  nothing. 

Amongfl:  the  variety  of  new  taxes  impofed  in  this  feffion,  that  called  the  fliop-tax 
received  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  ;  and  by  the  perfevering  applications  of  thofe  who  were 
particularly  aggrieved,  its  repeal  was  at  length  obtained  about  three  years  after.  M«. 
Pitt  opened  a  negociation  with  France  for  a  more  liberal  commercial  intercourfe  between 
the  two  countries,  and  appointed  mr.  Eden,  fcrrmerly  a  commiiTioner  to  the  united  ftates, 
and  fmce  created  lord  Auckland,  as  envoy  for  that  purpofe.  A  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  ratified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

On  the  24th  of  January  1786,  the  houfemet,and  amongft  the  vai-iousmeafures  agitated, 
the  plan  for  eftablifliing  a  finking  fund,  and  employing  a  million  annually  for  reducing 
the  national  debt,  engaged  their  moft  immediate  attention.  This  million  is  produced  by 
the  yearly  income  of  the  ftate  exceeding  the  permanent  level  of  its  expenditure  by  a  fum 
of  900,000.  This  meafure  was  paflcd  into  a  law,  which  created  commifTioners  for  carryin'r 
the  purpofes  of  this  aft  into  execution.     Experience  has  difcovered  its  futility. 

We  come  now  to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Haftings,  late  governor  general  of 
Bengal.  On  the  17th  of  February,  mr.  Burke  explained,  in  fome  degree,  the  mode  of 
proceeding  that  he  was  defirous  to  adopt  in  this  bufinefs ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fefllon,  he  moved  for  a  multitude  of  papers  to  ground  and  fubftantiate  his  charges  upon. 
Thefe  were  at  length  produced,  and  mr.  Haflings  was  heard  in  his  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  debates  which  arofe  on  the  fubjeft  terminated  in  refolu- 
tions,  that  certain  of  the  charges  contained  matter  of  impeachment  againft  the  late  gover- 
nor general  of  Bengal.     This  important  bufinefs  is  fi:ill  undecided. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  England,  and  other  European  nations,  upon  the  coafl  of 
Africa,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  negro-flaves,  does  not  appear  till  of  late  years  to 
have  been  confidered  with  general  attention.  The  firfl  public  attempt,  we  believe,  that 
was  made  to  put  a  fi:op  to  that  traffic,  was  by  the  quakers  in  America,  v/ho,  foon  after 
the  efiabliftiment  of  its  independence,  not  only  prefented  a  ftrong  and  pathetic  addrefs 
for  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral  legiflative  aflemblies,  but  aftuaily,  in  many  inftances,  eman- 
cipated the  flave's  in  theirpoifeflion.  The  humane  meafures  taken  by  the  American  Ic^ifla- 
tures,  in  confequence  of  this  application,  are  before  the  public.  In  Britain  the  fame  fociety 
appears  alfo  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and,  after  the  example  of  their  American  brethren, 
prefented  a  fimilar  petition  to  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom.  The  caufe  foon  became 
extremely  popular.  A  great  num.ber  of  pamphlets  v/ere  publiflaed  upon  the  fubjeft  ;  and 
petitions  were  prefented  to  the  legiflature  againfl  the  trade  from  the  two  univerfities, 
and  from  feveral  of  the  mod  confiderable  towns  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom.. 

Miniftry  thought  it  proper  to  inftitute  an  enquiry,  before  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  into  the  fafts  and  allegations  contained  in  the  reprefentations  of  both  parties 
upon  the  fubjeft.  The  firil  pubhc  notice  that  was  taken  of  this  aftkir  was  an  infor- 
mation communicated  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  of  his 
intention  to  introduce  the  fubjeft  of  tlie  flave-trade.  That  gentleman  being  much  indif- 
pofed,  mr  Pitt  came  forv/ard  on  the  9th  of  May,  1788,  in  the  name  of  his  friend,  and 
moved  the  following  refolution,  '■  That  this  houfe  will,  early  in  the  next  feiEon  of 
parliament,  proceed  tq  take  into  confideration  the  circumftances  of  the  flave-trade. 

Vol,  I.  4  E 
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complained  of  in  the  petitions  prefcnted  to  the  houfe,  and  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done 
thereupon;"  which  was  unanimoufly  carried.  After  this,  on  the  sift  of  May,  fir 
William  Dolben  moved  the  houfe  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  tranfportatiou 
of  the  natives  of  Africa  to  the  Britifli  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies*.  By  the  bill  now 
propofcd,  the  number  of  flavcs  to  be  tranfportcd  in  any  {hip  was  to  be  regulated  according 
to  its  bulk  or  tonnage,  allowing  nearly  one  ton  to  each  man.  This  was  only  intended 
as  a  temporary  relief,  until  fome  more  permanent  expedient  could  be  devifed  by  the 
legiflature.  Having  paffed  through  the  commons,  it  was  carried  up  to  the  lords,  where 
it  alfo  paffed,  after  having  received  feveral  amendments ;  fome  of  which  being  thought 
to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  lower  houfe,  a  new  bill  was  brought  in,  which 
paffed  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  George  the  third  was  uttacked  by  a  diflemper,  which  reduced 
him  to  a  ftate  of  lunacy.  A  fpecies  of  interregnum  took  place.  The  parliament  having 
affembled,  mr.  Fox  laid  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  Both  the 
ration  and  their  reprefentatives  were  difpofed  to  have  granted  as  a  matter  of  choice,  what 
they  were  determined  to  refufe  as  a  matter  of  right.  A  conteft  enfued,  which  was,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  mr.  Pitt,  protracted  on  various  pretences  during  feveral  months.  In  the 
mean  time,  when  every  previous  circumftance  had  been  adjufted,  and  the  prince  and  his 
party  were  within  a  few  days  of  attaining  the  objeft  of  their  wifhes,  the  recovery  of  the 
king,  in  February  1789,  put  an  end  to  their  hopes.  The  conduft  of  fome  of  the  members 
of  oppofition  had  been,  upon  this  occafion,  remarkably  illiberal,  and  that  of  mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  in  particular,  had  been  grofsly  indecent.  This  behaviour,  as  imprudent  as 
unprincipled,  excited  univerfal  deteftation  againft  the  party,  and  univerfal  fympathy  for 
the  fituation  of  George  the  third,  at  the  mercy  of  his  perfonal  and  inveterate  enemies, 
embattled  under  the  ftandard  of  filial  ingratitude.  The  indignation  entertained  at  this 
confpiracy,  the  proffigate  charafter  of  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  pity  for  the  king's  misfortune,  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  the  public  opinion. 
George  III.  who,  before  this  event,  had  been  unpopular  almoft  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  became  afterwards  as  popular  as  any  prince  in  Europe. 

During  the  revolution  that  foon  after  took  place  in  France,  the  Britiih  miniftry  at  firfl: 
obferved  a  neutrality.  The  king  of  Sweden  had  raflaly  engaged  in  a  very  unequal  conteft 
with  the  eraprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  it  has  been  faid  that  he  was  betrayed  into  this  meafure 
by  the  promifes  of  aid  from  Pruffia,  and  from  Britain.  Mr.  Pitt  reftrained  Denmark  from 
ioining  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  againft  him,  and  a  peace  was  not  long  after  concluded. 
An  expenfive  armament,  however,  was  found  or  fancied  to  be  neceffary  to  fuftain  the 
importance  of  Britain,  when  interpofmg  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks ;  and  this  fleet 
had  fcarcely  been  difraiffed,  when  they  were  once  more  affembled  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  Spain.  The  objeft  of  difpute  related  to  an  alleged  right,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  to 
•kill  whales  in  the  South  Seas,  and  wild  cats  at  Nootka  Sound.     It  is  at  the  firft  glance 

*  That  there  was  a  neceffity  for  adopting  this  propofition  will  mod  clearly  appear  from  the  fafts  which 
were  proved  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate.  It  appeared  that  five  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fixteen  inches 
in  breadth,  was  the  fpace  allowed  on  an  average  to  each  flave.  The  lower  deck  of  the  velfels  was  entirely 
covered  with  bodies,  and  the  fpace  between  the  floor  of  that  deck  and  the  roof  above,  which  feldom  amounted 
to  five  foet  eight  inches,  v/as  divided  by  n  platform  alfo  covered  with  bodies.  Fire  perfons  in  every  hundred 
perifhed  at  the  lowell  computation  in  a  voyage  of  fix  weeks  continuance,  which,  according  to  the  moil  accurate 
-eftimates  of  human  life,  was  feventeen  times  the  ufual  rate  of  mortality.  It  was,  indeed,  much  more,  becaufe, 
in  the  eflimate  of  mortality,  perfons  of  ^very  age  are  included,  while,  in  an  African  voyage,  the  aged  were 
entirely  excluded,  and  few  infants  were  admitted.  Such  is  the  ruinous  nature  of  the  trade  in  its  moft  favour- 
able  circumftances ;  but,  in  the  voyage  to  the  more  dillant  parts  of  Africa,  the  mortality  was  dated  to  be 
twice  as  great ;  and  confequently,  thirty-four  perfons  periftied,  at  the  loweft  ^imation,  foi  one  that  wouki 
5iav£  died  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 
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evident,  that  neither  party  could  polTefs  any  title  of  this  kind  fuperior  to  the  reil  of 
mankind.  The  Spaniards  committed  fome  afls  of  violence  againft  the  Englifh  adventurers 
at  Nootka  Sound.  They  propofed  a  negociation,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  neither 
people  ihould  put  themfelves  to  the  unneceffary  expenfe  of  an  armament.  This  plan  was 
Tcjeftcd  by  mr.  Pitt.  An  immenfe  fleet  vsras  manned  with  thirty  thoufand  Tailors,  drawn 
from  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Four  millions  flerling  were  fquandercd  in  providing 
for  a  war.     At  lafl:  a  kind  of  convention  was  agreed  to  in  very  equivocal  terms. 

The  fequel  of  this  bufinefs  has  been  worthy  of  fuch  a  commencement.  When  this 
fliect  was  going  to  prefs,  we  received  from  Europe  frefli  accounts  concerning  the  conduct 
of  Spain.  It  appears  that  her  commanders  on  the  north  weft  coaft  of  North  America 
have  refufed  to  make  any  conceflions  in  confequence  of  the  convention  ;  and  an  En  Hiftx 
governor,  who  had  been  fent  out  to  fee  its  fulfilment,  after  flaying  in  that  inhofpitable 
region  for  about  two  years,  has  found  it  necefTary  to  return  home.  The  whole  tranf- 
aftion  is  therefore  to  begin  over  again. 

The  revolution  in  France  had  excited  uncommon  attention  and  intereft  in  the  Britifh 
iflands.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Scnfe,  illuflrated  and 
defended  its  principles  in  two  pamphlets,  entitled  "  Rights  of  man."  The  fale  of  thefe 
pamphlets  far  exceeded  whatever  had  been  heard  of  in  the  Englifh  language.  In  the 
preface  to  the  fecond  part,  mr.  Paine  tells  us,  that  at  leaft  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  copies 
cf  the  firft  had  been  fold  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Cheap  editions  of  both  pamphlets  were 
afterwards  printed  and  fold  at  a  reduced  price.  Five  piratical  editions,  if  not  a  greater 
number,  were  printed  in  Scotland  only.  The  ci*<culation  lafted  for  about  eighteen  months 
when  efFeftual  mcafures  were  adopted  by  the  government  of  England  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
In  that  time,  at  leaft  an  hundred  thoufand,  but  more  probably  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  copies  of  each  of  the  two  pamphlets  were  fold.  Political  reformation  became 
the  fole  topic  of  difcourfe  in  every  company.  Immenfe  numbers  of  publications  appeared 
on  both  fides  of  the  quetlion;  but  the  difciples  of  mr.  Paine  bore  away  the  palm  of  popu- 
larity. Scotland  had  been  long  and  juftly  regarded  as  more  fervilely  devoted  to  the  will 
of  government,  than  any  other  part  of  the  Britifti  dominions.  Their  recent  proceedings 
have  been  marked  with  the  ferious  but  decifive  charafter  of  the  nation.  They  aflembled 
in  numberlefs  focieties  all  over  the  country,  and  though  their  publications  breathed  the 
fpirit  of  loyalty,  the  difguife  was  too  tranfparent  to  conceal  their  ultimate  objedt.  Two 
conventions  v/ere  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  courfe  of  laft  winter.  In  London,  affairs 
were  equally  hafting  to  a  crifis  ;  above  eighty  thoufand  people  entered  into  combinations 
for  a  parliamentary'reform,  and  "  no  church!  no  king!"  was  the  common  ftile  of  thofe 
meetings.  The  court  took  the  alarm.  Proclamations  were  iffued  againft  the  printinn- 
of  feditious  writings.  Some  hundreds  of  profecutions  were  entered  into  by  the  attorney- 
general,  againft  authors,  printers,  bookfellers,  prefidents  of  reforming  focieties  and 
others.  Counter  afTociations  were  formed  by  the  ariftocracy,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
harafTmg  with  profecutions,  all  perfons  who  thought  differently  on  this  fubieft  from 
themfelves.  The  parliament  was  abruptly  fummoned  to  meet ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
tower  of  London,  were  put  in  immediate  repair,  and  a  variety  of  other  expedients  were 
employed  to  alarm  the  people.  A  farce  of  the  fame  kind  was  afled  at  Edinburcrh  :  the 
■caftle  underwent  additional  improvements,  and  the  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  merchants 
of  the  city  was  feized  and  depofited  in  the  caftle.  The  ariftocracy  m  both  kingdoms 
made  no  fcrupJe  of  declaring  that  nothing  but  a  French  war  could  divert  the  people  at 
large  from  adopting  French  principles,  and  from  reducing  them  to  praffice.  Accord- 
ingly war  has  been  declared,  and  we  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  ftated  its 
extraordinary  commencement.    Every  veffcl  that  arrives  from  Britain,  brincrs  over  a 
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frefti  catalogue  of  bankruptcies ;  "while  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  evident  that  the 
combined  powers  cannot  make  the  fmallefl:  impreffion  on  the  territories  of  the  republic. 
They  have  attempted  to  lay  Cege  to  Conde,  a  ftrong  town  on  the  frontiers  of  French 
Flanders  ;  and  from  the  firfl:  to  the  tenth  of  May,  it  appears  that  the  republicans  attacked 
them  on  at  lead  three  or  four  different  days,  with  great  bravery,  and  with  fome  degree 
of  fuccefs. 

The  brave  French  general  Dampierre  expired  of  a  wound  received  May  8th;  but  a 
fucceffion  of  hard  fought  battles  of  neceffity  forms  a  body  of  able  officers,  as  well  as  of 
veteran  foldiers  to  fupply  their  places.  In  a  word,  the  profpeft  of  the  allies  becomes 
every  day  darker :  but  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  war  we  muft  defer  a  regular 
account,  till  we  reach  the  article  France  ;  as  the  prefait  one  has  already,  in  fpite  of  our 
utmofl  endeavours  to  condenfe  it,   extended  to  an  uncommon  length. 
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HOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  in  England,  yet  as  it  has  a  diftino- 
tion  in  language  and  manners,  we  have  affigned  it  a  feparate  article. 

Extent  and  situation. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length       130?        v,^.„™        J     5^  and  54     North  latitude. 
Breadth        963        oetween        ^  2.41  and  4.56  Weft  longitude. 
Area  in  fquare  miles,  70 11. 
"Name  and  language.]  The  Welch  are  the  defcendants  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  wTio 
•made  a  fettlement  in  England  about  fourfcore  years  before  the  firft  defcent  of  Julius 
.Csefar,  and  thereby  obtained  the  name  of  Galles  br  Walles,  that  is,  Strmigers.     Their 
language  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  Celtic,  or  Phoenician,  and  is  highly  commended 
for  its  pathetic  and  defcriptive  powers. 

Boundaries.]  Wales  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent,  being 
then  bounded  only  by  the  Severn  and  the  Dee ;  but  after  the  Saxons  had  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  all  the  plain  country,  the  Welch,  or  ancient  Britons,  were  obliged 
gradually  to  retreat  weftward.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Saxons  ever 
made  any  farther  conquefts  in  their  country,  than  Monraouthfliire  and  Herefordfhire, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Wales,  but  now  form  part  of  England.  The  country  is 
divided  into  four  circuits,  comprehending  twelve  counties.     See  England. 

Climate,  soil,  and  rivers.]  The  feafons  are  pretty  much  the  fame  as  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  fharp,  but  wholeforae.  The  foil  of  Wales, 
efpecialiy  towards  the  North,  is  mountainous,  but  contains  rich  vallies,  which  produce 
crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  corn.  Wales  contains  many  quarries  of  free-ftone  and 
Hate,  feveral  mines  of  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.  This  country  is  well  fupplied 
with  wholefome  fprings  j  and  its  chief  rivers  are  the  Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee, 
the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and  the  Allen. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the  mountains  of  this  country. 
Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonlhire,  and  Plinlimmon,  which  lies  partly  in  Montgomery,  and 
partly  in  Cardiganftiire,  are  the  moft  famous.  Their  mountainous  fituation  greatly 
affifted  the  natives  in  making  fo  long  and  fo  noble  a  ftruggle  againft  their  Roman, 
Anolo'Saxon,  and  Norman  adverfaries. 
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.    V*«*TABj<B,  ANiMAl,  ANi>- i*Uff ERAL  >      I»  ihcfe  patticuJarjy  WaJcs  ctrftdK  lJttf<5 
VRODVCJTtoNt  BY  SSA  AND  laK©-.  >   ^»<»*  Kn^lond.  Thfiff  Irorfes  aTc-  fotoHer^ 

but  cRn  enduife  vaft  fatigue;  tbcii*  bkck  ciiiilc  are  4«;lJ1  lilwrvtife,  but  exddicoc  beef, 
aod  their  cows  arc  remarkable  for  yielding  hifRc;:  (^aairtiUilcs  of  m'tUt.  Great  numijers  ofl 
goaES  feed  on  the  mouniains.  SonrtC  very  yaromifio-j  mines  o^  iik-cr,  copper,  lead,  M\db 
iron,  have  been  difcovercd  in  Wales,  'i  ho  Wclcii  fjlver  mary  be  knowa  by.  its  bcin^ 
ftamped  with  three  oftrich  feathers,  the  badge  of  the  piince  of  Wales. 

PO'PtJl.ATlON,  INHABITANTS^^  -1'**^  inhai)ifants  of  Wales  arc  fuppofcd  to  amount 
MAN>?¥as,  AND  cu*TO!«^.  y  to  about  300,000,  and  thottgh  not  in  general  weaU 
tl.y,  are  provided  wiih  all  the  qeeeJffariea,  and  wuiy  of  the  coavcnicnces  of  life.  Ihc 
land-tax  of  Wales  brpught  in,  fome  years  ago,,  abuttt  forty-thiee  thoufand  fev«n  hnndl-ak 
andhfty-two  pounds  a  year.  The  Welch  arejealeufiiof  ihci-r  liberties,  and  ir;iieiblc,  hut 
their  anger  foon  abates;  and  they  are  ren:>ark able  for  their  fmctrity  aiidfklcHty.  They 
are  very  fond  of  tracing  thdr  pedigjees  to  the  mofi:  remote  aatiquityy  but  we  have  no 
eriterion  for  the  authentierty  4rf  their  maniifcripts,  fome  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  coe- 
val with  the  incarnation.  |t  is.^  hQ.weveF,  cartaia  that  great  pai:i  of  theh  liitSary',  e(|je- 
cially  the  ecelefjaflical,  is  more  ancient,  and  better  attel!ed,  than  that  of  the  j4nj»l<> 
Sa.^oBS,  Wales  was  formerly  fai|i«vt^  ioK  its  bards  and  poets,  paBiicubarly.  ■ihaHcfiiB, 
who  lived  about  the  year  450.  Some  ©f  bis  works  have  appeared  ia  au  KHgWfli  iranila- 
tion,  but  they  can  bear  no  parallel  wish  the  tenderaefs  and  fubiimiiy  of  the  poems  atcri- 
bed  to  Offian,  with  whom  we  are  H'*turaUy  tempted  Bvi)  compare  ihem.  '1  he  W»hh; 
^a,rd  has  perhaps  been  injured  in  the  moderfl  v«'»ficm.  Pqetical  genius  feems  to  have 
influenced  the  ancient  Welch  with  an  enthufiafm  for  independency,  for  wliich  rea&)n 
Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have  raa^  a  general  maffacr^  of  the  bards.  The  Welch  ma.y  be 
called  an  unmixed  people,  as  ijiay  be  proA^ed  hf  their  keeping  up  the  ancient  hofpitality, 
and  their  ftricl  adherence  to  their  ancient  e«rfi6tBs  and  manners.  This  appears  even 
among  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who,  in  other  countries,  commonly  follow  the  ftream  of 
faihion.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Wales  da  not  comply  with  the  ijiodes  and  iscjiwfir  of  living  in  England  and  France.  All 
the  higher  cbiTes  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  liftgiiOa  language;  though  numbers  of  the 
lower  nnderftand  the  Welch  only. 

The  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are  buj|  potMfijs  pi?ovided  for;  and  in  many  of  the 
country  CQi^gregatioas,  they  preach  both  ia  Welch  and  Engliih.  Their  poverty  was 
formerly  a  d4rGouragem,ent  to  learning;  b«'t  tkeraeaf^ires  taken  by  the  fociety  for  propa- 
gating chfiftian  kajowle^gej  ^sve  in  a  gj^e.a.t  degreje  removed  the  reproach  of  ignorance 
fi-QH^^lie  pf^orer  fort  ©f  t^  Wejich.  Im  tkg-y^ap  174,9,  a  hundred  and  forty-two  fchooi:- 
njafWs  wiere  eragl«y,ed.^  V^igove  from  pjace  to  pj^pe,  for  the  inftruftion  oithe  ini:abi- 
tants;  and  their  fcholars  amounted  to  72,264.  No  people  have  diftinguiihed  thegaitiv^a 
more,  perhaps,  in  p^epoj tio;?-  to  the-ir  abiljii.es,  than  the  Welch  have  done  by  acts  of 
natio.ijji^l  if!ui)i6ce3G<5r  Tio^y  {srint,  ^t  ^  y^ft  e^jpenfe,  bibles,  common  prayer  and  aihe» 
religious  bpo^s,  d,^^^  djft^ribuj:^- tli^B  paf!§  to  the  giaoie?  fojt,  Fe\K  of  their  towfii  aite 
unpr>o.vided  w-iih  a  free-ff^j^qh 

The  ejiabiiilied  i;eligi(ai>  ia  ^j^e&J^  ?||^  cwf  tjiq-  chjijelj.  qg  Engird  ;  bnt Tome  aatient 
f^giiljfs  ;^o,ag  theys  a^ee  (iiil  I^^:5fi.eatW^.?'  '-tfe^P  BV.inciiiiiiity/eoMains:greatHuii.3yei^ 
of  ProteiC^^nt pj^eBters. 

t£^%N:ilE!i^  4>JJ^  i>EARN.#?  n:m^J  Wk\^  a^;a;j[^§^af-iQarning  at  a.very  e^i-Iy  osvicufe 
b^t  it  fuifejf^a^j,  e^Upffi  bj^  th^ii^j^^f4.  «ftfrc*^  ^tf-  tl)j?.b?rjcis-;  ^1^  cjergy..  'Ws:kii£-' 
iifm,  tQQJi  fhd^^r,  i|i  ^^es-.^hgp  it  \HJ^(  ii«ir(^uf^in  fe\^!iiiti.,  .l^Datthrs' C^miircBiij, 
ij^oCe  h}||pt,|iV|^s;g,v^jj|^p4,b^,^,^i4gi},  wa<r;^^^<^lf;|-#taij-;.:  a^iJt^Uid^ojeuitoasJm-sral 
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learned  men  of  the  fame  country,  who  flouriflied  before  the  Reformation.  The  bury- 
ing-place  of  Arthur  and  his  queen  wa?  difcovered  by  fome  lines  of  Thalieffin,  which 
were  repeated  before  Henry  II.  of  England,  by  a  Welch  bard.  Wales  has  produced 
feveral  excellent  antiquaries.  Rowland,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mona  Antiqua,  was 
a  Welchman;  as  was  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  archbifliop  of  York,  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  I.  The  great  merit  of  the  Welch  learning,  in  former  times,  lay  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Lhe  antiquity,  language,  andhiftory  of  their  own  country.  Wales  fupplied  the 
Anglo-Saxons  with  an  alphabet.  This  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  mr.  Lihuyd,  in  his 
Welch  preface  to  his  Archa'ologia,  and  is  confirmed  by  various  monumental  infcriptions  of 
undoubted  authority,  cited  in  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.  We  have  an  excellent  hiftory 
of  Henry  VIII.  written  by  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  a  Welchman. 

Cities,    towns,    forts,    and  other  ^       Wales  contains  no  cities    or   towns 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  3  J^cmarkable  for  populoufnefs  or  magnifi- 

cence, Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town  of  Anglefey,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  Brecknock 
trades  in  clothing.  Cardigan  is  Jrlarge  populous  town,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lead  and  filver  mines.  Caermarthen  has  a  large  bridge,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two 
flieriffs,  and  aldermen.  Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  tradefmen ;  and 
part  of  the  country  is  fertile  and  pleafant.  The  other  towns  of  Wales,  have  nothing  par- 
ticular. Wales,  in  ancient  times,  was  more  populous  than  it  is  atprefent;  and  though 
it  contains  no  regular  fortifications,  yet  many  of  its  oldcaftles  are  fo  flrongly  built,  and 
fo  well  fituated,  that  they  might  be  turned  into  ftrong  forts  at  a  fmall  expenfe:  witnefs 
the  vigorous  defence  which  many  of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  parliament. 

Antiquities  AND  curiosities,  7  Wales  abounds  in  remains  of  antiquity.  Seve- 
KATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  5  ^^^  °^  ^^^  caftlcs  are  (lupeudoufly  large;  and  in 
fome,  the  remains  of  Roman  architefture  are  plainly  difcernible.  The  architefture 
of  others  is  doubtful;  and  fome  appear  to  be  partly  Britifli,  and  partly  Roman.  In 
Brecknockihire  are  fome  rude  fculptures,  upon  a  flone  fix  feet  high,  called  the  Maiden- 
Stone;  but  the  remains  of  Druidical  inftitutions,  and  places  of  worlliip,  are  chiefly  dif- 
cernible in  the  ille  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  de- 
fcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  Druidical  rites  and  religion.  Many  Roman 
altars,  antiquities,  and  utenfils,  have  been  difcovered  in  Wales.  Among  the  other  arti- 
ficial curiofities,  is  king  Ofla's  dyke,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  boundary  between  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Welch  or  Britons.  Cherphilly-caftle,  in  Glamorganfliire,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  largefl:  in  Britain,  excepting  Windfor ;  and  the  remains  of  it  fhow  it  to 
have  been  a  moft  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round  tower  has  fallen  quite  down, 
but  the  other  ovahangs  its  bafis  more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  a  curiofity  as  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pifa  in  Italy. 

Near  the  town  of  Flint  are  the  remains  of  a  large  caftle,  in  which  Richard  II.  was 
confi-ned  for  fome  time  before  his  depofition  and  murder.  A  variety  of  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  in  this  town,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country  are  the  following.  At  a  fraall  village 
called  Newton,  in  Glamorganfliire,  is  a  remarkable  fpring  near  the  fea,  which  ebbs 
and  flows  contrary  to  the  fea.  In  Merionethfliire,  is  Kader  Idris,  a  mountain  remarkable 
for  its  height,  which  affords  variety  of  Alpine  plants.  In  Flintlhire  is  a  famous  well,  called 
St.  Winifred's  well.  The  fpring  boils  with  vaft  impetuofity  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  formed 
into  a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  arch,  fupported  by  pillars,  and  the 
roof  is  exquifitely  carved  in  (lone.  Over  the  fpring  is  alfo  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Go- 
thic architefture,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  fliate.  The  fpring  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
^nefl  la  the  Britifti  dominions^  and  by  two  different  trials  and  calculations  lately  made. 
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is  found  to  caft  out  about  twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a  minute.  It  never  freezes,  aid 
varies  but  little  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  droughts,  or  after  thegreatefl:  rains;  but  in 
confequence  of  the  latter  is  difcolourcd  by  a  wheyifh  tinge.  In  Caernarvonfhire  is  the 
high  mountain  of  Penmanniawr,  acrofs  the  edge  of  which  the  public  road  lies,  and  occa- 
fions  no  fmall  terror  to  travellers  j  from  one  hand  the  impending  rock  fecms  ready  every 
minute  to  crufli  them  to  pieces;  and  the  great  precipice  below,  which  hangs  over  the 
fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and,  till  very  lately,  when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the  fide  of  the  road, 
was  fo  full  of  danger,  that  onefalfe  ftep  was  of  difraal  confequence.  Snowdon  hill  is, 
by  triangular  meafurement,    1 240  yards  of  perpendicular  height. 

Commerce  and  MANUFAcraREs.]  The  Welch  in  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  not  inferior  to  many  of  theweltern  and  northern  counties  of  England.  Their  trade 
is  modly  inland,  or  with  England,  into  which  they  fend  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Mil- 
ford-haven,  which  is  reckoned  the  finefl  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pern brokefli ire.  The  towa 
of  Pembroke  employs  near  200  merchant  ihips,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  exten- 
five  trade.  In  Brecknockfliire  are  feveral  woollen  manufactures;  and  Wales,  in  general, 
carries  on  a  great  coal  trade  with  England  and  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Wales  was  united  and  incorporated  with 
England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  when,  by  aft  of  parliament,  the  government  of  it 
was  modelled  according  to  the  Englifli  form;  all  laws,  cufloms,  and  tenures,  contrary  to 
ihofe  of  England,  being  abolillied,  and  the  inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all 
the  Englifli  liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  members  to  parliament, 
viz.  a  knight  for  every  fliire,  and  a  burgefs  for  every  fliire-town,  except  Merioneth. 
•  Rea'enues.]  As  to  the  revenues,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  h>nd-tax;  and 
the  crown  has  a  certain,  though  fmall  property,  in  the  produft  of  the  filver  and  lead-mines : 
but  it  is  faid,  that  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  principrJ.ity, 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8 cool,  a  year. 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
petty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were  fovereign  and  independent,  appears 
from  the  Englifli  hiftory.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  three  different  tribes  of  Bri- 
tons, the  Silures,  the  Dinjeta;,  and  the  Ordovices.  Thefe  people  made  fuch  courage- 
ous oppofitlon  to  the  Romans,  that  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  entirely  fubdu- 
ed;  though  part  of  their  country,  as  appears  from  the  ruins  of  caftles,  was  bridled  by 
garrifons.  The  Saxons  conquered  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  yet  they  never  penetrated 
farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  independent  people,  governed  by  their  own  princes 
and  their  own  laws.  About  the  year  870,  Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  domi- 
nions among  his  three  fons.  About  the  year  11x2,  Henry  I.  of  England  planted  a  colo- 
ny of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England,  nqne  of  the 
Welch  princes  being  powerful  enough  to  oppofe  them.  They  made,  however,  many 
brave  attempts  to  maintain  their  liberties  againft  the  Norman  kings  of  England.  In  12^7 
the  crown  of  England  was  fofl:  fupplied  with  a  pretence  for  the  future  conqueft  of  Wales  ■ 
their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order  to  be  fafefrom  theperfecutions  of  his  un- 
•dutiful  fon  Griffyn,  having  put  hirafelf  under  fubjeftion  and  homage  to  Henry  III.  of 
England. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  his  worthlefs  fon,  Edward  I.  who 
refolved  to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales 
difdaining  the  fubjeftion  to  which  old  Llewellin  had  fubmitted,  Edward  raifed  an  army 
■at  a  great  expenfe,  with  which  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Flint,  and  taking  poffeflion  of  the 
iile  of  Anglefey,  he  drove  the  Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  obliged  them 
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to  fubmit  to  pay  tribute.  The  Welch,  however,  made  feveral  efforts  onder  young  Ue- 
wellin:  but  at  lafl:,  in  1285,  he  was  killed  in  battle.  He  was  fucceeded by  his  brother 
David,  the  laft  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into  Edward's  hands  through 
treachery,  was  hanged,  with  the  wonted  barbarity  of  that  atrocious  tyrant.  EdAvard, 
from  that  time,  pretended  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  his  crown  of  England.  It  was 
about  this  time  probably,  that  he  perpetrated  the  inhuman  maffacre  of  the  Welch  bards. 
Perceiving  that  his  cruelty  was  not  fufficient  to  complete  the  conqueft,  he  fent  his  queen, 
in  the  year  1 282,  to  be  delivered  in  Caernarvon  caflle,  that  the  Welch,  having  a  prince 
born  among  themfelves,  might  the  more  readily  recognize  his  authority.  This  prince 
was  the  unhappy  Edward  II.  and  from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  has.  ever  fince 
defcended  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  Englifli  kings.  The  hiftory  of  Wales  and  England 
became  thenceforth  the  fame.  It  is  proper,  however,  toobferve,  that  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  always  found  it  their  interefl:  to  foothe  the  Welch  with  particular  marks  of 
their  regard.  Their  eldefl:  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dignity,  but  aftually  kept  a 
court  at  Ludlow;  and  a  regular  council,  with  a  prcfident,  was  named  by  the  crown, 
for  the  adminiflration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  principality.  This  was  thought  fo  neceffary 
a  piece  of  policy,  that  when  Henry  VIII.  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created 
princefs  of  Wales. 
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OME  think  that  Man  takfs  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word Mang  (or  among),  be- 
„__,  caufe,  lying  in  St,  George's  Channel,  it  is  almofl  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Its  lengch  from  noi'th  to  fouth  is  rather 
more  than  thirty  miles,  its  breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen;  and  the  latitude  of  the  middle 
of  the  ifland  is  fifty-four  degrees  fixteen  minutes  north.  It  is  faid,  that  on  a  clear  day  the 
ihree  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  this  ifland.  The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and 
the  champaign  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  fex,  hemp,  roots,  and  pnlfe.  The 
ridge  of  mountains,  which,  as  it  were,  divides  the  ifland,  of  which  Snafield  is  the  high- 
eft,'^  rifieg  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  both  prote^s  and  fertilizes  the  vallies, 
where  there  is  good  pafturage.  The  wealtrhicr  fort  of  inhabitants  have  good  large  horfes, 
and  a  fraall  kind  which  are  fwift  and  hardy;  aor  are  they  troubled  with  any  noxious  ani- 
mals.  The  coafts  abound  with  fea-fowl;  and  the  puffins,  which  breed  in  raJabit-holes, 
are  almoft  a  lump  of  fat,  and  efteemed  very  delicious.  It  is  faid,  that  this  iflaad  abounds 
with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  though  uqwrought,  as  are  che  quarries  of  m^-ble, 
ilate  and  ftone. 

The  ifle  of  Man  contains  feveateen  paxtiihes  aiid  four  boRsrns  on  the  fea-coan:s..  Caine- 
town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland;  and  the  ■i@a>t  of  goveraiBeat;  Peek  of  late  years 
begins  to  flourifh;  Douglas  has  the  beft  parket  and  belt  tra^e  in  the  idmd,  and  is  the 
richeft  and  mod  populous  town,  on  account  of  its  excel-leat  harbouir,  and  i.?s  fiue  raf>le, 
extending  into  the  fea;  Ransfay  has  like  wife:  a  aanfidaraibi.?  &&amsYQ£  m  account  of  its 
fpacious  bay,  in  which  fliips  may  ride  fafe  from  all  winds  except  the  north-eaii.  Jhe 
reader,  by  throwing  his  eyes  on  the  map,  .may  fee  how  coovenieBJly  this  ife.Q(;i  h  im&.^^d 
far  being  the  aorehoufe  ^f  linagglers,  which  it  wa*  trE  wifihia  tlidb  dairiy  years.. 

During  the  time  of  the  Scaadinaviaa  rova-s  on  the  f«aa,  wiie  l^ase  beep,  ah<^.4y 
mentioned,  this  ifland  wa^  ^tiheir  rend^yous,  aad  thsb  oiiki'  fov^c  ^m  jm^  coi- 
jbaed;  from  wJucape.  tk'ijj  anooyed,  the  iiciffid^,    Bfitaia,.  aixi-  Jr^ai     JM  fei^iS^ 
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of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in  hiiiory  ;  and  though  we  have  no  rep;ular  account  of 
their  fucceffion,  and  know  but  a  few  of  their  names,  yet  they  undoubtcc'ly  were  for  fome 
ages  mafters  of  thofe  fcas.  About  ilie  year  1 263,  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  having 
defeated  the  Danes,  laid  chum  to  the  fuperiority  of  Man,  and  obliged  Ov/cn,  or  Jolin, 
its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  paramount.  It  feems  to  have  continued,  either  tri- 
butary  or  in  property,  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.  ;  and 
the  kings  of  England,  from  that  time,  exercifcd  the  fovereignty  over  the  illand  ;  though 
we  find  it.fliil  poflcffcd  by  the  poflerity  of  its  Danifli  princes,  in  the  reign  of  Edv.'ard  111. 
who  difpolFefled  the  lafl:  queen  of  the  ifland,  and  beftowed  it  on  his  favourite,  Monta&ue, 
earl  of  Salifbury.  His  family-honours  and  eftate  being  forfeited,  Henry  IV.  beOov/cd 
Man,  and  the  patronage  of  the  bifliopric,  firft  upon  tlie  Northumberhmd  family,  and  tlrat 
being  forfeited,  upon  fir  John  Stanley,  whofe  pofterity,  the  earls  of  Derby,  enjoyed  it, 
till,  by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  married  the  fifler 
of  the  lafl:  lord  Derby.  The  cufloms  and  the  ifland  were  purchafed  from  the  Athol 
family  by  the  crov/n  of  England  ;  and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  70,0001.  being  paid 
to  the  duke  in  1765.  The  duke,  however,  retains  his  territorial  property  in  the  ifland, 
though  the  form  of  its  government  is  altered  ;  and  the  king  lias  now  the  fame  rights, 
powers  and  prerogatives,  as  the  duke  formerly  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants  alfo  retain  ma- 
ny of  their  ancient  conftitutions  and  cuftoms. 

The  eflabhrtied  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The  bifnop  of  So- 
dor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  other  bifliops,  but  does 
not  fit  in  the  Britifli  houfe  of  peers  5  his  fee  never  having  been  erc6led  into  an  Engliih 
barony. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  is  well  maintained  in  this  ifland,  and  the  livings  are  com- 
fortable. The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  is  fpoken  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, is  radically  Gaelic,  or  Irifli,  but  with  a  mixture  of  other  languages.  The  New  Tef- 
tament  and  Common  Prayer  Book  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Manks  language.  The 
natives,  who  amount  to  above  20,000,  are  inoffenfive,  charitable,  and  hofpitable.  The 
higher  clafs  live  in  flone  houfes,  covered  with  flate,  and  the  lower  in  thatched  ;  and  their 
ordinary  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  Their  products  for  exportation  confift  of  wool,  hides, 
and  tallow  ;  which  they  exchange  with  foreign  flaipping  for  commodities  which  they  may 
have  occafion  for  from  other  countries.  Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  Man,  is  a 
little  ifland  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  Separated  from 
Man  by  a  channel  about  two  furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  affords  fome  curiofities  which  m.ay  amufe  an  antiquary.  They  confifl: 
chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchral  infcriptions  and  monuments,  of  ancient  brafs  daggers,  and 
other  fWcapons  of  that  metal,  adorned  with  pure  gold. 


ISLE       OF       V7  I  G  H  T. 

THIS  ifland  is  oppofite  to  the  coafl:  of  Hampflaire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
channel,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  feven  miles :  it  is  conildered  as  part  of  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  is  within  the  diocefe  of  Vvinchefter.  Its  greateit  length 
extends,  from  eafl:  to  weft,  twenty-three  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  fouih,  about 
thirteen.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy,  particularly  in  the  icuthern  parts ;  the  foil  is 
various,  and  fo  great  is  its  fertility,  that  more  wheat  grcws  here  in  one  year,  than  can 
be  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight.  A  range  of  hills,  which  afford  fine  pallur^ 
Vojl.  L  4  G 
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for  flieep,  extends  from  eafl;  to  weft,  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  The  interior 
parts,  as  well  as  its  extremities,  afford  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and  pifturefque  prof- 
pe6ls,  not  only  in  the  paftoral,  but  alfo  in  the  great  and  romantic  ilyle.  Of  thcle  beau- 
ties the  gentlemen  of  the  ifland  have  availed  themfeives,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  the 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  as  in  their  other  improvements.  Domeilic  fowls  and  poultry- 
are  bred  here  in  great  numbers ;  the  outward-bound  fliips  and  veffels  at  Spithead,  the 
Mother-bank,  and  Cowes,  commonly  fupply  themfeives  from  this  ifland. 

Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  beauty  and  jrariety  of 
the  landfcapes  of  this  ifland,  that  it  has  been  called  the  garden  of  England  ;  it  has  fome 
very  beautiful  country  feats ;  and  it  is  often  viiited  by  parties  of  plcafure  on  account  of 
its  delightful  fcenes. 

The  ifland  is  divided  Into  thirty  pariflies  :  and,  according  to  a  very  accurate  calcula- 
tion made  in  the  year  1777,  the  inhabitants  then  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  and' 
twenty-four,  exclufive  of  the  troops  quartered  there.  Molf  of  the  farm  houfes  are  built 
with  ftone,  and  the  cottages  appear  neat  and  comfortable,  having  each  a, little  garden. 

The  town  of  Newport  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  of  which  it  may  be 
confidered  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties  itfcif  into  the  channel  at  Cowes  har- 
bour, ditlant  about  five  miles,  and,  being  navigable  up  to  the  quay,  is  very  commodious 
for  trade.  The  three  principal  ftreets  of  Nev/port  extend  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  are  croffed 
at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  of  which  are  fpacious,  clean,  and  well  paved. 

Carifbrooke  caftle,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  con- 
finement of  king  Charles  I.  who,  taking  refuge  here,  was  detained  a  prifoner  from  No- 
vember 1647,  ^°  September  1648.  After  the  execution  of  the  king,  this  caftle  was- 
converted  into  a  place  of  confinement  for  hrs  children  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  died  in  it.  There  are  feveral  other  forts  in  this  ifland,  which  were  all  erected 
about  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  many  other  forts  and  block»^ 
houfes  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the  coafts  of  England. 


The  islands  of  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  ALDERNEY,  SARK, 

LUNDY,  &c. 

JERSEY,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  are  fituated  in  the  Englifti  channel,  and  are 
fubjeft  to  England.  They  lie  in  a  clufter  in  Mount  St.  Michael's  bay,  between  Cape 
la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Frebelie  in  Britanny.  The  computed  diftance  betweeu' 
Jeney  and  Sark  is  four  leagues  ;  between  that  and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues ;  and  be- 
tween the  fame  ifland  and  Alderney,  nine  leagues. 

JERSEY,  anciently  C-^SaREA,  was  known  to  the  Romans ;  and  lies  fartheft  with- 
in the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  the  fecond  degree 
tv/enty-fix  minutes  weft  longitude,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Normandy,  and  eighty  four 
miles  fouth  of  Portland.  The  north  fide  is  inacceffible,  through  lofty  cliffs;  the  fouth  is 
almoft  level  with  the  water  ;  the  higher  land,  in  its  midland  part,  is  well  planted,  and" 
abounds  with  orchards,  from  which  is  made  an  incredible  quantity  of  excellent  cyder. 
The  vallies  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  and  contain  plenty  of  cattle  and  (heep.  The 
inhabitants  negleft  tillage  too  much,  being  intent  upon  the  culture  of  cyder,  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  and  particularly  the  manufafture  of  ftockings.  The  honey  in 
Jerfey  is  remarkably  fine :  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  fifli  and  wild-fowl  alraoft 
of  every  kind,  fome  of  both  being  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  and  very  delicious. 
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The  ifland  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  lonifth  ;  hut  the  air  is  fo  faluhrioiis,  that  in 
Camden's  time,  it  was  faid  there  was  Iiere  n.)  buiinefs  for  a  phylician.  The  inliabitatit- 
are  in  number  about  20,000,  and  are  divided  into  twelve  parilhrs.  The  capital  town  is 
St.  Helier,  or  Hilary,  whi^h  contains  about  400  houfes,  has  a  good  harbour  and  cafllc, 
and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  The  property  of  this  ifland  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Carterets,  a  Norman  family,  who  have  been  always  attached  to  the  royal  interen-, 
and  gave  proteftion  to  Charles  II.  both  when  kin  1;  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  a  time  when 
no  part  of  ihe  Britifh  dominions  durfl:  recognize  him.  Tlie  language  of  the  inhabitants 
is  French,  with  which  molt  of  them  intermingle  Englifh  words  ;  yet  French  is  rnofl  gene- 
rally the  language  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar.  Knit  ftockings  and  caps  torn  rh;.-ir  nnnle 
commodity;  but  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fifli  with  Newfoundland  and  ciif- 
pofe  of  their  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean,  The  governor  is  apjyjinted  by  the  crown  of 
England  ;  but  the  civil  adminiilration  relts  with  the  bailiff,  alBried  by  twelve  jurats.  As 
this  ifland  is  the  principal  remain  f  the  duchy  of  Normandy  depending  on  the  kin'^s  of 
England,  it  preserves  the  old  feudal  forms,  and  particularly  the  afleinbly  of  Rates,  which 
forms  a  miniature  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  as  fettled  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

GUERNSEY  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-wefl  to  north-eaft,  and  twelve- 
and  a  half  where  broadeft,  eafb  and  weft  ;  has  only  ten  parifhes,  to  which  there  are  about 
eight  minifters.  Though  this  is  naturally  a  finer  ifland  than  that  of  Jerfey,  yet  it  is  far  Icfs 
valuable,  being  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly  inhabited.  It  abounds  in  cyder  :  the  inha- 
bitants fpeak  French. 

ALDERNEY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs.  It  is  healthy,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
fine  breed  of  cows. 

SARK  is  a  fmall  ifland  depending  on  Guernfey  :  the  inhabitants  are  about  300.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  three  laft-mentioned  iflands  together,  are  thoughr  to  be  about  20,000. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS  and  ROCKS,  anciently  called  the  SILURES,  are  a  duller  of 
dangerous  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Land's  End,  in 
Cornwall,  of  which  county  they  are  reckoned  a  part,  and  to  whi^h  they  are  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  formerly  joined,  but  feparated  from  it,  and  from  each  other,  by  fome  violent 
eruption  of  the  fea,  which  is  here  between  40  and  60  fathoms  deep. 

LUNDY  ISLAND,  though  50  miles  from  land  off  the  north-weft  courfe  from  Devon- 
ihire,  has  fprings  of  frefli  water.  It  is  five  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  but  fo  encom- 
pafled  with  inaccefllble  rocks,,  that  it  has  but  one  entrance  to  it,  fo  narrow  that  two  men 
can  fcarcely  go  abreaft :  it  had  once  a  fort  and  chapel. 

HOLY  ISLAND  is  fituated  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed  ;  it  was  anci- 
ently a  biftiop's  fee,  and  had  22  bifliops  fucceffively.  It  has  plenty  of  fifli  and  fowl,  but 
the  air  and  foil  are  bad.  It  is  three  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  a  town,  a  church  and 
caftle,  under  which  is  a  commodious  harbour. 


IRELAND. 

Situation,  boundaries,  and  extent. 

THE  ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  England,  between  6  and  10  de- 
grees weft  longitude,  and  between  5 1  and  ^^  degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  or 
between  the  middle  parallel  of  the  eighth  climate,  where  the  longelt  day  is  16  1-2  hours 
and  the  24th  parallel,  or  the  end  of  the  loth  clime,  where  the  longeft  day  is  17  1-3 
hours. 
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The  extent  or  ifuperficial  contents  of  this  kingdom,  is,  from  the  nearefl:  computation 
and  furvey,  found  to  be  in  length  285  miles  from  Fairhead  north  to  Miffenhead  fouth  ; 
and  from  the  Eaft  part  of  Down  to  the  Weft  part  of  Mayo,  its  greateft  breadth  160  miles  j 
and  to  contain  11,067,712  Irifh  plantation  acres,  -which  make  17,927,864  acres  of  En- 
glifli  ftatute  meafure,  and  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales  as  18  to  30. 
Mr.  Templeman,  who  makes  the  length  275,  and  the  breadth  159  miles,  gives  it  an 
area  of  27,457  fquare  miles.  From  the  eaft  part  of  Wexford  to  St.  David's  in  Wales, 
is  reckoned  45  miles ;  but  the  pafTage  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scotland, 
is  little  more  than  20  miles,  and  the  paflage  from  Holyhead  in  North  Wales,  to  Dublin, 
about  52  miles. 

Divisions.]  The  modern  divifion  of  this  ifland  is  into  four  provinces,  viz.  i.  Leinfter ; 
2.  Ulfter  5  3-  Munfter;  4.  Connaught ;  and  thefe  again  into  32  counties,  267  baronies, 
and  2293  parifties.  The  following  table  will  fliow  the  principal  town  and  the  contents, 
in  acres,  of  each  county  : 


Provinces. 

Counties.                 Acres 

Chief  towns. 

LEINSTER,  12  counties. 

,  Carlow,     -     -     116,90c 

1     Carlow, 

Dublin,     -     -      123,78^ 

Dublin, 

Kildare,     -     -     228,590 

Naas  and  Athy, 

Kilkenny,  -     -    287,650 

Kilkenny, 

King's  County,  -  257,5  ^ ° 

Philipftown, 

Longford,  -     -   134,700 

Longford, 

Louth,     -     -      I II,  1 80 

Drogheda  and  Dundalk, 

Meath,     -     -     326,480 

Trim, 

Queen's  County,  238,415 

Maryborough, 

Weftmeath,  -     249,943 

Mullingar, 

Wexford,  -  -     315,396 

Wexford, 

Wicklow,  -  -     252,410 

Wicklow. 

2,642,958 

ULSTER,  9  counties, 

Antrim,  -     -    383,020 

Carrickfergus, 

Armagh,  -     -   170,620 

Armagh, 

Cavan,   -     -     274,800 

Cavan, 

Down,    -     -     344,658 

Downpatrick, 

Donnegal,  -      630,157 

Liftbrd, 

Fermanagh,  -   224,807 

Inniikillen, 

Londonderry,    251,510 

Derry, 

Monaghan,  -    170,090 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone,    -    .387,175 

Omagh. 

2,836,837 

MUNSTER,  6  counties. 

Clare,    -     -     428,187 

Ennis, 

Cork,     -     -     991,010 

Gork, 

Kerry,    -     -     636,905 

Tralee, 

Limerick,     -    375,320 

Limerick, 

Tipperary,  -     599,500 

Clonmel, 

Waterford,  -    259,010 

Waterford, 

3,289,932 
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CONNAUGHT,  5  counties,  Galway,     - 

Leitrim,     - 
Mayo,     -     - 
Rolcommon 

206,830 
-  724,640 

-   324,370 

Galway, 

Carrick  on  Shannon, 

Calllebar, 

Rofcomraon, 

Sligo,     -     - 

-  241,550 

Sligo. 

2,272,915 


In  all  Ireland,   11,042,642 

Name.]  The  Irifli  antiquarians  generally  agree,  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ire- 
land was  Scotia,  and  that,  at  different  periods,  it  has  alfo  been  called  Ier7ie,  Juverna, 
Hibernia,  &c.  Much  critical  learning,  and  national  partiality,  appeared  for  fevcral 
ages  between  the  writers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  on  this  fubjeft,  and  on  the  fources 
from  whence  their  refpeftive  countries  were  peopled  ;  but  the  concurring  fentiments 
and  teilimony  of  the  moil  refpeftable  authors  have  decided  the  controverfy  in  fa- 
vour of  Ireland  on  the  former  point  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Hume,  in  confirmation  of 
other  authorities,  nearly  puts  an  end  to  the  difcullion  of  the  latter,  by  a  declaration 
in  fupport  of  the  pretenfions  of  Ireland. 

Climate,  soil,  and  face  of  the  country.]  The  climate  of  Ireland,  though 
it  does  not  generally  differ  much  from  that  of  England,  is,  however,  found  to  pof- 
fefs  an  atmofphere  more  moiff,  with  more  frequent  returns  of  rain.  This  has  been 
accounted  for  by  obferving,  that  "  the  weflerly  winds,  fo  favourable  to  other 
regions,  and  fo  benign  even  in  Ireland,  by  qualifying  the  rigour  of  the  northern  air, 
are  yet  hurtful  in  the  extreme.  Meeting  with  no  lands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
to  break  their  force,  and  proving  in  general  too  powerful  for  the  counteraction  of 
the  fhifting  winds  from  the  eallern  and  African  continents,  they  waft  thither  the 
vapours  of  an  immenfe  ocean.  The  flcy  is  thereby  much  obfcured  ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  reft  and  condenfation,  thefe  vapours  defcend  in  fuch  conftant  rains,  as 
in  fome  feafons  threaten  deftruftion  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  unavoidable 
evil  from  natural  caufes,  is  aggravated  by  the  increafe  of  it  from  others,  which  are 
abfolutely  either  moral  or  political.  The  hand  of  induftry  hath  been  long  idle  in  a 
country  where  almoft  every  advantage  muft  be  obtained  from  its  labour,  and  where 
difcourageraents  on  the  labourer  muft  neceffarily  produce  a  ftate  of  languor,  equally 
hurtful  to  the  profperity  and  manners  of  every  nation.  Ever  fmce  the  neglect 
of  agriculture  in  the  ninth  century,  the  rains  of  fo  many  ages  fubliding  on  the 
lower  grounds,  have  converted  moft  of  the  extenfive  plains  of  Ireland  into  moffy 
moraffes,  and  near  a  tenth  part  of  that  beautiful  ifle  is  become  a  repofitory  for 
ftagnated  waters,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  evaporation,  impregnate  the  air  with  noxi- 
ous exhalations*."  But,  in  many  refpects,  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  England,  the  fummers  being  cooler  and  the  winters  lefs  fevere.  The 
piercing  frofts,  the  deep  fnows,  and  the  dreadful  effefts  of  thunder  and  hght- 
ning,  which  are  fo  frequently  obferved  in  the  latter  kingdom,  are  never  experienced 
there. 

Rivers,  Bays,  Harbours,  and  Lakes.]  Perhaps  no  country  of  the fcme  ex- 
tent is  more  bountifully  watered  by  the  fineft  rivers  and  lakes,  or  more  per- 
fectly indented  by  the  nobleft  harbours  ;  it  poffeffes,  in  an  eminent  degree,  thofe 
great  requifites  for  agriculture,  manufaftures,  and  the  moft  extended  "commerce. 
The  rivers,  befides  abounding  with  an  infinite  variety  of  fifli,  communicate  un-- 
common  fertility  to  the  lands  which  they  beautify,  and  afford  a  multitude  of  the 
beft  fituations  for  the  machinery  of  mr.nufaftures.  The  harbours  are  not  only 
numerous,  but,  in  fome   inftances,  capable  of  containing,  in  the   utmoil  fecurity, 

*  O'Connor's  DilTsrtaiicns. 
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the  greateft  fleets.  They,  however,  have  been  long  lolitary  and  unfrequented-,  a*- 
the  illiberal  fpirit  of  trading  jealoufy,  which  Britain  has  unfeelingly  and  inceffantly 
exercifed,  has  rendered  all  thcfe  diftinguiOied  bkffings  cf  providence  of  little 
value,  except  to  the  adventurous  mariner,  whom  diftrefs  or  tempefl  has  driven  to 
experience  their  feafonable  proteftion. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Shannon,  Barrow,  Nore,  Suir,  Bann,  Lee,  LiiFey, 
and  Boyne.  The  Shannon  iffues  from  Lough  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Connaught  and  the  three  other  provinces,  and 
after  a  courfe  of  150  miles,  forming  in  its  progrefs  many  beautiful  lakes,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  Kerry-point  and  Loop-head. 

The  Lee  rifes  in  the  county  of  Cork,  below  which  city  it  falls  into  the  fea, 
after  an  eailerly  courfe  of  about  twenty-fix  miles.  The  Liffey  rifes  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow ;  and,  purfuing  a  courfe  of  fome  length,  falls  into  the  Irifli  fea  be- 
low Dublin.  The  Boyne  rifes  near  Edenderry  in  King's  County,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  at  Drogheda.  The  Barrow,  Nore  and  Suir,  have  their  fources  in  different 
branches  of  the  mountain,  Slieu-Bloom,  and  fall,  after  having  united  their  ftreams, 
into  the  fea,  at  Hook-point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven  of  Waterford.  The  Bann, 
famous  for  a  pearl  and  falmon  filliery,  rifes  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  falls  into 
Lough  Neagh,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks, 
which  indent  every  part  of  the  coaft,  and,  from  their  various  fituations  in  refpeft 
to  other  countries,  render  this,  above  all  others,  the  mofl  admirably  accommo- 
dated for  univerfal  commerce  ;  the  following  are  the  principal  :  Waterford,  Car- 
lingford,  and  Strangford-havens,  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  on  the  eafl ;  Lough- 
Foyle  and  Lough-Swilly,  Ship-haven,  Killybegs-harbour,  Donegal-haven,  on 
the  north  ;  Galway -haven,  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  Sherwick,  or  St.  Mary- 
wick-haven,  Dingle-bay,  on  the  weft  ;  Kenmare-bay  or  river,  Bantry,  Dunmanus, 
and  Baltimore-bays,  Caftle-haven,  Glendore-haven,  Kinfale  and^  Cork-havens, 
on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  Thefe  are  the  principal  unbarred  havens.  There  are 
likewife  a  great  many  barred  havens,  fome  of  which  have  been  much  improved 
at  public  expenfe,  particularly  that  of  Dublin. 

The  lakes  or  loughs  of  Ireland  have  fo  many  properties,  in  fome  refpe£ts 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  that  their  fingularities,  their  extent,  or  their  beauties, 
have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  traveller  and  the  poet ;  and  have  attrafted 
the  Guriofity  and  excited  the  admiration  of  people  of  tafte  from  every  part 
of  Europe.  The  moft  remarkable  are  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Lough-Erne  and 
Lough-Neagh. 

The  lakes  of  Killarney  are  three  in  number.  The  northern  or  lower  lake  is  fix  miles 
in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  The  town  of  Killarney  is  fituatcd  on 
its  northern  fliorc.  The  fouthem  is  compofed  of  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  fine 
timber.  From  the  centre  of  the  lake,  theviev/is  aftonifliingly  fublime,  prefenting  to 
the  eye  an  extent  of  foreft  fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  an  half 
in  breadth,  fpreading  on  the  fides  of  two  mountains,  whofe  naked  fummits.  rifmg  above 
the  whole,  form  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  region..  O'Sulli- 
van's  cafcade  falls  into  the  lake,  from  a  height  of  more  than  feventy  feet.  The 
ille  of  Inisfallen  lies  oppofite  to  this  cafcade,  containing  eighteen  acres,  and,  for 
that  extent  of  land,  can  exhibit  more  pifturefque  elegance,  than  perhaps  any  other 
fpot  in  Europe. 

The  promontory  of  Mucrufs,  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lake.  The  up- 
per lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  The  tv.'o  lakes 
are  connected  by  a  narrow  winding  pafTage  round  the  promontory.  In  its  ftreight 
is  the  famous  rock  called  the  Eagle's  Neft,  from  the  number  of  thofe  birds,  which 
build  their  nefts  in  that  place.    It  rifes  abruptly  from  the  water  to  an  aftonifliing  he''];ht, 
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Tlie  bafc  for  fome  diftance  up  is  covered  with  trees ;  but  the  part,  v.hich  appears 
above  the  wood,  is  covered  with  inimenfe  blocks  of  marble,  heaped  one  over  the 
other  almoll  perpendicularly.  This  rock  produces  thofe  wonderful  echoc?,  which 
have  fo  often  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers,  when  vifiiing  the  lakes  of  Killar- 
ney.  A  French  horn,  founded  there,  raifes  a  concert  fuperior  to  an  hundred  inftru- 
ments,  and  the  report  of  a  fmgle  cannon  is  anfvvercd  by  a  fucccinon  of  peals  re- 
fembling  the  loudcfl  thunder,  which  feems  to  roll  over  the  furrounding  fcencryi, 
and  die  away  among  the  diftant  mountains.  The  proprietor,  the  earl  of  Kenmave, 
has  obligingly  placed  fonie  cannon,  in  the  mofl  proper  places  for  the  amufernent  of 
travellers. 

The  upper  lake  is  almofl  furrounded  with  mountains,  in  fome  places  bare  and 
wild,  even  to  rudenefs  ;  in  others,  covered  with  woods  hanging  down  to  the  water. 
From  the  mountains  dcfcend  a  number  of  ftreams,  fome  of  them  forming  l^eautiful 
cafcades,  which,  in  a  clear  day,  glitter  to  the  fun  beams,  and  give  a  high  degree  of 
animation  to  the  whole  fcenery.  The  third  of  thefe  lakes  is  inferior  in  point  of 
beauty  to  the  other  two  ;  yet,  by  a  variety  of  flriking  views,  it  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  every  traveller. 

Lough  Erne  is  the  largefl  lake  in  Ireland,  being  forty  miles  in  length,  and  in 
fome  places  fifteen  in  breadth.  Near  the  middle  it  contracts  ilfelf  for  a  confiderable 
way,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  contrafted  body  of  water,  there  is  an  ifland,  on  which 
(lands  the  town  of  Inniilcillen  ;  the  communication  with  the  main  land  being  preferved 
by  two  bridges. 

Lough  Neagli  is  of  an  oval  figure,  but  confiderably  indented  on  its  fides.  It  is 
near  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  about  ten  in  breadth  ;  it  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
fiili,  and  in  particular,  the  pullein,  or  frefli  water  herring,  admired  for  the  uncom- 
mon delicacy  of  its  flavour.  This  lake  is  riot  fo  remarkable  for  pifturefque  beauties, 
as  Lough  Erne,  and  the  lakes  of  Killarney  ;  but  the  water,  or  the  fliore  around  it  is 
poffeffed  with  a  petrifying  quality.  Frequent  petrifaftions  of  wood  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mountains,  caves,  and  glens.]  The  Irifti  language  has  been  more  happy 
in  diflinguiftiing  the  fize  of  mountains  than  perhaps  any  other.  A  knock  fignifies  a 
low  hill,  unconnefted  with  any  other  eminence ;  Jlieve  marks  a  craggy  high 
mountain,  gradually  afcending  and  continued  in  feveral  ridges  ;  a  bienfi,  or  binn, 
fignifies  a  pinnacle,  or  mountain  of  the  firfl  magnitude,  ending  in  a  (harp  or  abrupt 
precipice.  The  two  lad  are  often  feen  and  compounded  together  in  one  and  the 
fame  range.  Ireland,  when  compared  with  fome  other  countries,  is  far  from  being 
mountainous.  The  mountains  of  Mourne  and  Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  Down,  are 
reckoned  among  fome  of  the  highefl  in  the  kingdom ;  of  which  Slieu-Denard  has 
been  calculated  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  1056  yards.  Many  other  mountains 
are  found  in  Ireland  ;  but  they  contain  little  or  nothing  particular,  if  we  except  the 
fabulous  hiftories  that  are  annexed  to  fome  of  them.  Part  of  thefe  mountains  contain 
in  their  bowels  beds  of  minerals,  coals,  (lone,  (late  and  marble,  with  veins  of  iron, 
lead,  and  copper. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pai-k- 
houfe  of  Dunmore,  is  a  number  of  caves,  which  are  fuppofed  to  rival  any  in  the 
world,  except  that  of  Antiparos.  A  defcription  of  them  has  been  written  on  the 
fpot  by  a  gentleman,  whofe  account  we  fnall  here  abridge.  After  a  difficult  de- 
fcent  of  about  an  hundi-ed  feet,  you  gain  an  entrance  into  this  fubterranean  world. 
The  appearance  of  the  firll  cavern  is  uncommonly  awful,  and  (Irikes  you  with  the 
idea  of  a  grand  Gothic  fcrufture  in  ruins.  The  fides  are  compofed  of  ragged  rocks 
in  fome  parts  covered  v^^ith  mofs,  and  in  others  curioufly  frofted.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  this  cave  is  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  its  height  is  about  fifty. 
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On  entering  this  place,  you  are  ftunned.with  the  noife  of  a  multitude  of  wild 
pigeons.  Hence  there  is  an  afcending  paflage  to  the  left,  by  which  you  enter  a  large 
cavity.  Here  a  thoufand  vafl  rocks  rudely  piled  on  each  other,  compofe  the  fides, 
which  bend  in,  while  a  multitude  of  a  leffer  fize  hang  from  the  roof.  The  place 
is  totally  dark  ;  and  the  paffage  acrofs  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  dangerous  to  the 
traveller.  This  cavern  leads  to  another  more  curious  than  the  reft.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  a  cryftalline  fubftance,  and  the  roof  with  inverted  pyramids  of  the 
fame  materials.  Here  are  three  congelations  of  particular  beauty,  which,  by  the 
help  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may  be  taken  for  an  organ,  a  crofs,  and  an  altar. 
When  you  leave  this  apartment,  you  return  to  the  firft  cavern,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Several  other  paflages  branch  off,  by  which  you  may  proceed, 
till  the  noife  of  a  fubterranean  river  ftrikesyour  ear.  No  adventurer  has  yet  attempted 
to  approach  it. 

Amongft  the  numerous  glens  in  Ireland,  diftinguiflied  for  beauty,  are  two  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  The  Glen  of  the  Downs  is  a  pafs  between  two  vaft  ridges  of 
mountains,  covered  v/ith  wood,  Avhich  have  a  noble  effeft.  The  vale  is  no  wider 
than  to  admit  the  road,  a  fmall  rivulet  running  almoft  by  its  fide ;  the  fcenery  is  of 
a  moft  magnificent  nature. 

The  Dargle  is  a  narrow  vale  formed  by  the  fides  of  two  oppofite  mountains  ;  the 
depth  is  immenfe,  and  the  bottom  thickly  fpread  with  oak.  The  channel  of  the 
river  covers  the  whole  fpace  between  the  two  mountains,  and  tumbles  from  rock  to 
rock.  The  extent  of  wood  that  hangs  to  the  eye  in  every  direftion,  is  great,  and  the 
depth  of  the  glen  immenfe,  which,  with  the  roar  of  the  water,  forms  a  fcene  truly 
interefting.  In  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  road,  paffing  through  the  wood, 
leads  to  another  point  of  view,  to  the  right  ;  it  is  the  crown  of  a  vaft  projefting  rock, 
from  which  you  look  down  a  precipice  abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  many  hundred 
feet  deep,  upon  the  torrent.  To  dcfcribe  this  glen  with  the  minutenefs  which  it 
deferves,  would  far  exceed  our  limits  :  thefe  flight  flcetches  may  give  fome  idea  of  the 
pifturefque  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Forests  or  woods.]  Ireland,  hke  xnoft  other  countries,  was  originally  covered 
with  wood,  which  prefented  an  afylum  to  the  natives,  from  the  ferocity  of  their 
Englifli  invaders.  Hence  it  became  an  objeft  with  the  latter,  to  deftroy  the  forefts 
as  foon  as  poflible.  This  inaufpicious  undertaking  has  been  attended  with  the  moft 
unfortunate  fuccefs,  and  woods,  which  might  have  fupplied  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  national  wealth,  have  been  totally  extirpated.  The  patronage  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
and  the  exertions  of  numerous  individuals,  offer  the  diftant  profpeft  of  fome  kind  of 
relief  to  this  great  calamity. 

Vegetable  and  animal  produc-  ?  Thefe  are  in  general  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
TioNs,  BY  LAND   AND   SEA.  )     Britain.     The  uuimproved  ftatc  of  Ire- 

land for  ages  prevented  the  introduftion  and  cultivation  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  peace  and  fettlement  have  now  difl'ufed  thefe,  as  well  as 
other  bleffings,  through  the  nation.  The  wolf-dogs,  once  fo  ufeful  and  celebrated, 
were  perhaps  peculiar  to  Ireland  ;  but  that  fpecies  is  now  nearly  extinft.  Although 
the  coafts  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  may  be  furniflied  with  the  fame  varieties  of  fifti, 
yet  thofe  of  Ireland  have  them  in  much  greater  abundance,  and  of  a  larger  and  more 
excellent  quality. 

Metals,  minerals,  and  7  The  mines  of  Ireland,  until  the  deftruftion  of  the 
MEDICINAL  WATERS.  ^  woods,  were  Worked  to  a  very  great  extent.  At 
prefent,  although  abundance  of  the  various  fpecies  of  iron,  lead,  filver,  and  copper 
ores  are  to  be  found  in  every  direction  through  the  kingdom,  yet  the  want  of  capital, 
or  flvill,  or  enterprize,  is  fuch,  that  few  are  worked  to  any. important  extent  or  profit, 
except  the  great  copper-mines  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

In  feveral  counties  are  ngble  quarries  of  the  fineft  marble  5  thofe  of  Kerry  are  of 
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various  colburs,  preen,  red,  yellow,  an(\  white;  and  thofc  of  Kilkenny,  black  and 
white;  both  of  which  take  the  nioft  clegar.t  polifli,  and  are  calculated  for  all  ihe  pur- 
pofcs  of  building  or  ornament. 

Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  abound  with  free  ftonc,  fomc  of  a  bright  Iparkling 
colour,  others  of  a  gray  or  afli  colour,  and  fomc  approaching  to  a  blue.— T hofc  of 
Ardbrachan,  Garrycorris,  and  the  mountains  of  Wicklov/  and  Dublin,  are  particu- 
larly admired,  and  much  ufed  in  public  buildings. 

Various  fpecics  of  coal,  and  in  the  greatcft  abundance,  arc  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  pits  of  Kilkenny  yield  a  coal  pofTcfllng  many  peculi- 
ar properties;  it  is  very  hard,  burns  freely,  emits  little  or  no  fmoke,  is  of  a  bright 
black,  and  is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  malting,  and  various  purpofes  of 
nianufaiflure. 

There  are  great  number  of  mineral  fprings  in  this  kingdom,  of  various  clafTcs,  re- 
commended for  medicinal  purpofes:  of  thcfe,  the  moft  generally  rcforted  to,  from  their 
experienced  good  effects,  are  the  v/aters  of  Swanlinbar  and  Drumafnave,  in  the  north- 
wefi:  quarter,  and  of  Lucan,  fix  miles  from  the  capital.  It  iippcars  .nccefTary  to  men- 
tion, under  this  head,  that  there  are  fevcral  petrifying  lakes  and  fprings  in  this  illand, 
of  which  Lougk  Neagh,  already  defcribed,  in  Uldcr,  is  the  moft  remarkable. 

Antiquities.]  Some  of  the  moft  lingular  monuments  of  antiquity  in  this  countrv, 
are  the  round  towers.  Fifty-one  remain  difpcrfed  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland.  Their 
original  ufe  is  unknovvn ;  but  they  are  generally  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood -of  the 
ruins  of  abbies  or  monafteries,  which  affords  a  prcfuniption  that  they  v.erc  erected  ibr 
religious  purpofes. 

Of  the  natural  curioiities  of  Ireland,  none  has  excited  fuch  attention  as  the  Gi- 
ant's Caufeway.  This  is  a  mole  or  quay  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  ^ojeciing 
from  the  bafe  of  a  fteep  promontory,  fome  hundred  feet  into  the  fea.  It  is  formed  of 
perpendicular  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  fland  in  contact  with  each  other,  exhibiting 
an  appearance  not  much  unlike  a  foiid  honeycomb.  The  pillars  are  irregular  prifms 
of  various  denominations,  from  fo'jr  to  eight  fides;  but  the  hexagonal  colum.ns  are 
as  numerous  as  all  the  others  together.  On  a  minute  infpediion,  each  pillar  is  found 
to  be  feparable  into  feveral  joints,  whofe  articulation  is  neat  beyond  exprefllon.  The 
fides  of  each  column  are  unequal  among  themfelves;  but  the  contiguous  fides  of 
adjoining  columns  are  always  of  equal  dimenfions,  fo  as  to  touch  in  all  their  parts. 
Though  the  angles  are  of  various  magnitudes,  yet  the  fiim  of  the  contiguous  angles 
of  adjoining  pillars,  always  makes  up  four  right  ones.  Hence  there  are  no  void  fpaces 
among  the  bafaltes,  the  furface  of  the  caufeway  exhibiting  to  view  a  regular  and  com- 
pacl  pavement  of  polygon  ftone. 

Population.]  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  Political  Anatomy,  informs  us,  that  in  the 
year  1641,  Ireland  ccntamed  one  million  four  hundred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants; but  that  in  1652,  its  population  extended  only  to  eight  hundred  and  Hftv  thou- 
fand. So  great  a  haVoc,  as  the  lofs  of  almofi  one  half  of  its  population  in  eleven  years, 
has  hardly  ever  happened  to  any  people,  unlefs  perhaps  the  jews,  or  the  fubjecl:s  of  the 
Britifh  Eaft  India  company.  It  is  certain  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  made  large  (frides 
towards  extirpating  the  whole  people,  and  were  reftrained,"  not  by  motives  of  humanit}^, 
but  by  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  In  1672,  the  author  above  quoted  raifes  the 
population  to  eleven  hundred  thoufand. 

In  fp'te  of  the  worrt  fpecies  of  bad  government,  the  nation  has  continued  to  multi- 
ply. In  1786,  the  collectors  of  hearth  money  having  laid  their  accjunts  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,  it  appeared  that  Ireland  contained  at  that  time  four  hundred  and 
feventy-four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  houfes.  Since  that  period,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  number  has  increafed,  as  the  progrefs  of  fociety  haS 
not,  till  laft  Spring,  been  interrupted  by  the  defiruvilive  walie  of  war.  Many  houfes 
may  likewife  have  been  omitted  by  the  furveyors;  and  from  this  double  fource  of 
Vol.  I.  4  I 
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addition  to  the  fotmer  eftimate,  it  is  probable,  that  there  are  not  lefs  than  five  hundred, 
thoufand  houfes  in  the  whole  ifland. 

From  a  great  variety  of  calculations  it  feems  to  be  a  moderate  (latement,  that  the 
houfes  in  town  and  country  average  eight  perfons  each.  By  this  rate  the  total  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  amounts  to  four  millions  of  people,  of  whom  three-fourths  arc 
Roman  catholics. 

Language.]  The  dialedls  peculiar  to  the  Welch,  the  Scots  Highlanders,  and  the 
old  Irifh,  are  all  collateral  branches  from  the  ftock  of  the  Celtic  language,  fpoken  in 
Gaul,  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csefar,  and  mofl  probably  well  known  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  mr.  Macpherfon's  Introduc^lion  to  the  hiflory  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  he  has  printed  a  copious  lift-  of  Latin  and  modern  Gaelic  words,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  language  which  has  been  employed  by  the  Scots  Highland- 
ers, is  intimately  conneiled  with  the  Latin;  and  consequently,  the  Iriih  and  Welch 
dialedls  have  the  fame  relation  to  that  tongue.  We  have  feen  a  manufcript  of  the 
very  learned  and  ingenious  colonel  Vallancey,  in  which  he  afhrms  that  this  relation 
or  refemblance  may  be  traced  in,  he  believes,  every  language  of  the  old  continent, 
not  excepting  the  moft  ifolated  of  them  all,  that  of  China.  There  is  the  greateft 
probability,  that  Ireland  was  vifited,  at  a  very  remote  period,  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  alphabet.  There  is  not,  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature,  any  department  more  curious,  than  a  variety  of  tradis  in- 
ferted  in  the  Archasologia,  publifhed  at  London  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen,  refpedl- 
ing  the  monuments  of  antiquity  which  have  been  difcovered  and  defcribed  in  Ireland 
by  governor  Pownal  and  others ;  and  of  thefe,  the  infcriptions  on  fome  of  the 
tombftones  of  old  warriors,  which  can  ftill  be  read  by  antiquaries,  are  not  the 
leaft  extraordinary. 

As  to  the  language  itfelf,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  mufl,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  limple,  beautiful,  and  emphatic  in  the  world.  We  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  feveral  gentlemen,  who  had  acquired,  in  their  infancy,  the  Scots  Gaelic, 
and  all  agreed  in  fpeaking  of  it  with  rapture. 

Agriculture.]]  The  agriculture  of  Ireland  has  been  extended  and  improved  within 
the  laft  thirty  years;  but  it  is  ftill  in  a  very  backward  ftate.  A  fufficient  quantity  of 
corn  is  now  raifed  for  home  conlumption,  and  even  to  fupport  a  confiderable  exporta- 
tion ;  yet  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  IHll  very  defecftive,  as  the  Irifh  have  not  hitherto  in- 
troduced thofe  improved  fyflems  of  hufbandry,  which  have  long  been  purfued  in  Britain^ 
and  in  fome  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  landlords  neglecT:  to  inftrudl  or  encourage  their  tenantry.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen who  never  refide  on  their  eftates,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  for  the  moft 
part  utterly  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  the  ftate  of  agriculture.  The  foil  is  confi- 
dered  by  too  many  landlords,  merely  in  the  light  of  a  fpeties  of  property,  from 
which  as  much  rent  is  to  be  drained  as  poifible,  and  the  ftiorteft  and  moft  productive 
methods  are  regarded  as  the  beft.  In  Turkey,  the  taxes  or  contributions  are  raifed 
exaftly  on  the  fame  principles;  and  there,  as  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  in  every  other 
country,  where  fuch  maxims  are  adopted,  defolation  and  diftrefs  ftalk  hand  in  hand 
over  the  ruins  of  civilized  life.  The  confequence  is,  that  immenfe  numbers  of  the 
Irilh  peafantry  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  wretched.  Some  regulations  have  of  late 
years  been  adopted,  which  are  fuppofed  to  promote  the  interefts  of  agriculture. 
When  wheat  fmks  in  price  below  twenty-fevcn  ftiillings  per  barrel,  there  is  a  boun- 
ty on  exportation,  of  three  flnilings  and  four  pence,  per  barrel,  and  no  foreign 
grain  is  fuifered  to  be  imported.  By  this  regulation,  the  farmer  is  encouraged 
to  raife  vheat,  from  the  certainty  that  he  will  have  an  open  market  abroad,  and 
no  rival  at  home:  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  price  rifes  to  thirty  ftiillings,  the 
exportation  is  prohibited,  left  the  price  of  grain  fhould  become  too  high,  and  the 
ports  are  thrown  open  for  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 
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Some  advantajrcs  have  been  derived  from  this  plan;  and  the  Dublin  Society  have 
propofed  numerous  and  liberal  premiums,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  But 
all  thefe  laws  and  premiums  will  ferve  as  little  purpofe  as  the  fame  endeavours  did 
under  the  old  monarchy  of  France.  The  execrable  form  of  government  blafted 
every  bloflbm  of  rural  induftry.  In  Ireland,  the  fame  caufes  have  produced  the 
fame  eftccfls. 

Fisheries.]  Ireland  has  advantages  in  the  fevcral  fifheries,  at  leafl;  equal  to  thofe 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  particularly  in  her  fituation,  and  in  her  numerous  creeks 
and  harbours.  Her  fhores  are  ftored  with  all  the  varieties  of  fifh,  her  fifhermen  a 
hardy  and  adventurous  race,  and  the  opportunity  of  curing  on  contiguous  fhores,  gives 
them  important  advantages.  The  parliamentary  bounties  are  on  a  liberal  fcale;  are  in 
general  judicious,  and,  under  regulations  by  which  they  may  be  obtained  with  eafc 
and  expedition  by  the  fair  claimants,  will  probably  operate  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
fifheries,  which,  inftead  of  being  a  minor  object,  will  become,  perhaps,  the  firft  in  the 
trade  of  Ireland. 

Thefe  advantages  mufl:  be  greatly  aided,  when  large  private  capitals  are  employed, 
and  wh&n  the  proper  markets,  the  habits  of  trade,  and  correfpondenccs  fhall  be  better 
known  and  eftablilhed. 

The  north-wefl  and  wef^ern  coafts  of  the  kingdom,  abounding  in  a  fuperior  de- 
gree with  herrings,  have  long  attracted  the  national  attention  and  legiflative  encou- 
ragement. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Ireland,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  has  been 
fertile  of  learned  and  ingenious  authors.  The  name  of  archbifliop  Uflier  is  familiar 
to  every  reader.  Dr.  Berkeley  is  an  entertaining  though  defultory  writer.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  his  mufeum  than  his  abilities.  Dr.  Hutchcfon  is 
the  principal  ethic  philofopher  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Leland  is  known  to  the  world  as  au- 
thor of  the  "  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon;"  a  tranflation  of  Demofthenes ;  and  a 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Crawford's  hiftory  of  Ireland  is  diftinguifhed  by  liberality 
of  fcntiment  and  fidelity  of  rcfearch.  O'Halloran's  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland  de- 
ferves  a  perufal;  but  dr.  Curry  appears  with  advantage  fuperior  to  thai  of  any  other 
writer  on  this  fubjed.  As  a  hi(torian,  he  is  accurate,  intelligent,  and  inftrudtive. 
He  has  vindicated,  in  a  way  which  admits  of  no  anfwer,  the  national  character  of 
Ireland,  from  innumerable  flanders,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  malevolence,  and  fa- 
naticifra.  David  Hume  adopted  and  embeliiflied  the  croud  of  falfehoods,  which  had 
been  invented  refpefting  the  maflacre  of  the  proteflants  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  firft.  He  was  politely  rcquefted  to  examine  the  evidences  on  this  melan- 
choly fubjedt,  and  either  to  vindicate  or  retradl  his  alTertions.  He  returned  an  eva- 
five  anfwer  ;  and  did  neither.  This  mean  inflance  of  felf-conceit  reflects  no  great 
honour  on  his  memory;  and  to  thofe  who  perufe  his  hiftory  of  England,  his  refufal 
to  corredt  its  errors  on  this  head,  makes  an  acquaintance  with  dr.  Curry's  work  ne- 
ceffary.  Of  elegant  poets,  Ireland  can  boaft  an  ample  (hare.  Rofcommon,  Parnell, 
Congreve,  and  Cunningham,  author  of  fome  exquifite  pafloral  pieces,  are  univcrfaliy 
admired.  Mr.  Ogle,  who  modernized  a  part  of  Chaucer's  tales,  deferves  to  be  bet- 
ter known  than  he  has  hitherto  been,  in  the  literary  world.  Ihe  tale  of  GrifTelda  is 
one  of  the  molt  pathetic  in  any  language.  It  is  indeed  by  far  fuperior  to  any  other 
in  the  collection :  the  verfion  of  this  affedting  narrative  by  mr.  Ogle  is,  in  corredtnefs, 
elegance,  and  fublimity  of  verfification,  nothing  inferior  to  the  bed  of  Dryden's  per- 
fortnances  inferred  in  the  fame  publication. 

Dr.  Goldfmith  is  equally  pleafing  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  Traveller  is  extremely 
beautiful,  but  at)ove  all  his  Deferted  Village  commands  the  unlimited  admiration  of 
every  perfon  poflefling  the  flighted  degree  of  fenfibility.  Wood  publifhed  Ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  Balbec,   and  an  elfay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Homer  j  two  per- 
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formances  which  deferve  a  place  in  the  befl:  libraries.  Sterne,  who  was  born  in  the 
barracks  of  Dublin,  is  another  writer  whofe  volumes  are  in  every  hand  ;  and  had  he 
poffeffed  the  fortitude  to  expunge  the  jargon  and  obfcenity  which  deform  his  pages,  he 
mii^ht  have  afpired  to  unfuliied,  as  well  as  to  unrivalled  fame.  It  would  far  exceed  the 
bounds  of  this  publication  to  enter  into  a  critical  review  of  a  great  number  of  modern 
authors,  natives  of  Ireland,  and  whofe  works  though  not  in  the  firR  rank  of  genius, 
are  yet  for  the  moft  part  refpeftable  and  ufefuL  Lord  Orrery,  fir  Richard  Sieele,  mr. 
Webb,  author  of  an  inquiry  into  the  beauties  of  painting  ;  Johnfon,  author  of  Chryfal ; 
Brooke,  author  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  a  weil  known  novel ;  dr.  Sheridan,  author  of 
the  Pronouncing  Didionary  ;  dr.  Dunkin,  and  mr.  Southerne,  the  tragic  poet,  come 
all  under  this  defcription.  Farquahr  wil'  be  long  remembered  by  the  patrons  of  comic 
genius;  and  indeed,  for  the  lad  twenty  years,  the  majority  of  the  dramatic  writers, 
who  have  obtained  any  kind  of  popularity  on  the  Englifh  liage,  have  been  indebted  for 
their  birth  to  Ireland, 

"  When  Swift  is  confidered  as  an  author,"  fays  dr.  Johnfon,  '*  it  is  juft  to  eftimate 
his  powers  by  their  etFefts.  In  thc^  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  turned  the  Itream  of  po- 
pularity againfl  the  Whigs,  and  muff  be  conftfled  to  have  diftated  for  a  time  the  poli- 
tical  opinions  of  the  t,ngli!h  nation.  In  the  fucceeding  reign,  he  delivered  Ireland 
from  plunder  and  oppreffion  ;  and  fhowed,  that  wit,  confederated  with  truth,  had  inch 
force  as  authority  was  unable  to  refill.  He  faid  truly  of  himfeif,  that  Ireland  was 
his  debtor.  It  was  from  the  tiuie  that  he  began  to  patronife  the  Irifh,  that  they  may 
date  their  riches  and  profperity.  He  taught  them  firft  to  knovi^  their  own  iiitcrell, 
their  weight,  and  their  ftrength,  and  gave  them  fpirit  to  affert  that  equa'iry  v^irh  their 
fellow  fuDJeds,  to  which  they  have  evtr  fmce  been  making  vigorous  advances  ;  and 
»o  claim  thofe  rights  which  they  have  at  latf  eibblilhed.  Nor  can  they  be  charged 
with  ingratitude  to  their  benefador  ;  for  they  reverenced  him  as  a  guardian,  and 
obeyed  him  as  a  ditlator, 

"  In  his  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor  of  eafy  language,  which  rather  trickles 
than  flows.  His  delight  was  in  fiinplicity.  rhat  he  had  in  his  wor-s  no  metaphor, 
as  has  been  faid,  is  not  true;  but  his  few  metaphors  feem  to  be  received  rathc^r  by 
neceffity  than  choice.  He  ftudied  purity  ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  Itridures  are  not 
exaCv,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  folecifms  can  b>?  found." 

University  ]  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfity,  which  is  called  Trinity  col- 
lege, at  Dublin.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1591,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  but 
its  original  conftitution  being  found  imperftdl,  it  received  in  1637,  a  new  charter. 
The  government  of  the  college  was  placed  in  the  p'ovort,  and  major  part  of  the  fen  or 
fellows.  The  whole  number  of  fellows  was  fixteen,  viz.  feven  fenior,  and  nine  j.mior. 
The  number  of  fcholars  was  aui;;mented  to  Teventy.  The  prefent  number  ot  feilo«?- 
fhips  is  twenty -two,  feven  fenior,  and  fifteen  junior.  The  emoluments  of  a  Itnior  fel- 
lowfhip  are  fuppofed  at  prefent  to  exceed  hx  hundred  pounds  yearly.  Befides  the 
fellowfhips,  there  are  on  the  foundation  five  royal  profelTorfhips,  divinity,  common 
law,  civil  law,  phyfic,  and  Greek.  The  falary  of  the  divinity  profcflfor  is  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ;  that  of  the  law  three  hundred  and  fixty  pounds.  1  he  other  roval 
profelTors  have  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each.  There  are,  befides,  profeflTors 
of  the  mathematics,  Oriental  tongues,  modern  languages,  oratory,  hiilory,  natural  ohi- 
lofophy,  of  the  theory  and  praftice  of  phyfic,  of  furgery  and  midwifery,  and  of  phar- 
macy and  the  Materia  iMedica. 

The  univerfity  itfelf,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  nobleft  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Fu- 
rope.  It  extends  in  front  above  three  hundred  feet,  and  in  depth  fix  hundred  ; 
and  is  divided  nearly  into  equal  fquares.  The  principal  front,  oppofite  Cdiege 
Green,  vi'hich  was  erefted  in  1759,  is  in  the  Coiinthian  order,  and  built  of 
mountain  (tone,  as  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  firil  fquare,  the  ea(l  fide  of  which 
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is  intended  to  be  ornamented  with  an  elegant  fteeple  and  fpire  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high. 

The  library  is  very  fupurb;  a  great  part  of  the  books  were  collecled  by  archbifhop 
Uflier.  In  the  mufeum,  is  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax,  reprefenting  females  in  every  (tate 
of  pregnancy.  They  are  executed  upon  real  ikeletons,  and  are  the  labours  of  almoft 
the  whole  life  of  a  French  artift. 

The  HoYAL  Irish  Academy  of  fcience,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities,  was  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent  in  1786,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  lome  of  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  men  in  the  kingdom.  They  have 
publiOied  two  volumes  of  their  tranfadtions,  which  confift  of  feveral  curious  and  va- 
luable papers  on  various  (ubjecls,  prefented  by  different  members;  which  have  been 
received  by  the  literary  world  with  applaufe.  This  inftitution  forms  an  era  in  the 
hiflory  of  Irifh  literature,  and  will  probably  be  produdive  of  aufpicious  confequences, 
in  the  promotion  of  fcience  and  general  erudition. 

Inlamd  navigation.]  The  chief  work  of  this  kind,  hitherto  undertaken  in  Ire- 
land, is  the  grand  canal.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  i  756,  and  has  been  chiefly  exe- 
cuted under  the  infpedion  of  mr.  Richard  Evans.  No  great  progrefs  was  made  for 
feveral  years.  In  1772,  a  company  of  undertakers  was  incorporated  by  acl  of  parlia- 
ment; and  in  1786,  the  communication  was  completed  from  Dublin  to  Monaftere- 
ven,  comprehending  a  courfe  of  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half  At  Monaifereven  it  falls 
into  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  navigated  by  boats  of  thirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  and  is 
fupplied  with  water  from  numerous  rivers  and  ftreams.  There  are  twenty-fix  locks 
on  this  navigation,  fix  double,  and  twenty  fingle,  in  which  the  falls  vary  from  four 
feet  three  inches  to  nineteen  feet  feven  inches.  fhe  fummit  level  is  only  two  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  four  inches  above  the  harbour  of  James's  (treet,  eighty-two  feet  nine 
inches  above  the  river  Barrow,  at  Monaftereven,  and  two  hundred  and  fixty-five  feet 
above  the  tide,  in  the  Liffey,  at  Dublin. 

The  comp  etion  of  this  canal  has  communicated  the  mofl:  elTential  advantages  to 
the  country  through  which  it  paflTes,  and  its  vicinity.  Large  trafts  of  barren  land 
and  bog  have  been  reduced  to  a  (fate  of  cultivation,  as  the  canal  increafes  the  value 
of  the  ground  in  its  neighoonrhood,  by  affording  an  eafy  and  expeditious  conveyance 
to  the  metropolis  of  flour,  corn,  coal,  turf,  &c.  for  which  it  tranfports  in  return,  ma- 
nufadures  and  articles  of  confumption  of  infinite  variety. 

Several  other  works  of  this  nature  are  at  prefent  executing  in  Ireland ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  better  adapted  for  improvements  with  refpect  to  in- 
land navigation,  or  which  would  reap  more  fubflantial  advantages  from  it.  For  ex- 
ample, immenfe  quantities  of  coal  are  annually  irapor':ed  from  Whitehaven  and  other 
towns  in  the  north  of  England,  to  Dublin.  In  the  fpring  of  1793,  between  forty  and 
fifty  vtlTels  entered  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  freighted  with  coals  only,  in  the  courfe  of 
lefs  than  a  week.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  abundance  of  coal  may  be  found  with- 
in about  fifty  miles  of  Dublin,  which  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  metropolis,  at  the  re- 
quifite  degree  of  cheapnefs,  for  want  of  water-carriage.  The  royal  canal,  a  work  which 
has  made  fome  protjreis,  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  complete  this  navigation,  and  thereby  fave 
prodigious  fums,  which  are  annually  tranfmitted  to  England. 

CHARACTtu  AND  MANNhRS.]  Not withflandiug  the  baleful  effeds  of  various  po- 
litical caufes ;  though  luxury  enervates;  though  corruption  diffolves  and  effaces; 
thoutih  extreme  mifery  diflorts  and  deforms;  and  though  a  revenue  is  made  to  de- 
pend, in  Ireland,  on  the  confumption  of  ardent  fpirits,  which  dire£lly  tend  to  blaft  the 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  ;  (till  are  the  great  features,  which  have  at  all  times  charac- 
terized Irifhmen,  plainly  difcernible  by  the  attentive  and  impartial  obferver. 

1  he  moidure,  the  temperature   of  the  climate,  the  genial  breezes  of  the  wefl,  are 
here  very  favourable  to  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  growth.     The  Irifh  aie  inferior 
Vol.1.  4K 
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to  no  nation  in  bodily  ftrength  and  beauty;  they  are  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  in  plia- 
bility and  agility  of  limbs. 

Always  inclined  to  manly  and  martial  exercifes,  they  readily  confront  any  under- 
taking; their  bodies  are  fitted  to  any  climace,  or  to  any  difficulty;  and  from  the 
fame  fource,  might  perhaps  be  derived  that  fpirit  of  heroifm,  'fehich  has  charafterized 
them. 

What  peculiarly  diftinguifhes  the  Irifli  charadter,  is,  a  comprehenfion  of  qualities 
which  are  feldom  found  compatible  ;  fudden  ardour — unabating  perfeverance  ;  uni- 
verfal  aptitude — firm  adherence;  impatience  of  injury — a  long  remembrance  of  it; 
ftrength  of  refolution — tendernefs  of  affeftion.  Thefe  outlines  of  the  Irifh  charac- 
ter may  be  filled  by  the  full-grown  lineaments,  which  the  writers  of  different  ages, 
and  of  different  countries,  have  affixed  to  it.  The  Irifh  have  been  reprefented, 
ftrongly  actuated  by  a  thirft  of  glory,  prodigal  of  life,  impetuous,  vindidive,  gene* 
rous,  hofpitable,  curious,  credulous,  alive  to  the  charms  of  mufic,  conftant  in  love 
or  hatred. 

Qualities  fo  powerful,  fo  various,  and  fo  oppofite,  if  properly  attempered,  would 
exhibit  human  nature  in  its  higheft  perfection  ;  but  when  difcompofed,  fometimes  by 
too  much  internal  energy,  and  often  bv  external,  adventitious  circumflances;  they 
have  invariably  produced  a  Ipirit  of  difcord,  which  has  uniformly  led  this  unhappy 
people  to  mifery  and  ruin,  i  his  fpirit,  embittered  by  a  numerous  train  of  evils,  has 
here  deformed  the  general  view  of  nature ;  fo  that  we  muft  defcend  from  public  to 
private  life;  from  the  ftatefman  to  the  citizen  ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  a/ife  from  the 
vaffal  to  the  independent  man,  in  order  to  find  thofe  glowing  tints  which  ftrongly 
mark  the  manners  of  the  people.  In  feme  fequeftered  fpot,  untainted  by  luxury,  un- 
difturbed  by  low  ambition,  and  not  diftraded  by  the  agitating  hand  of  oppreffion,  the 
Irifh  are  hofpitable  in  an  extreme.  The  ftranger  among  them  forgets  his  home;  his 
defires  are  anticipated,  and  are  gratified  by  a  pleafing  variety. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  compare  this  character  with  the  light  in  which  Irifhmen  are 
viewed  by  the  colder  judgments  of  foreigners,  we  fliall  prefent  the  following  touches 
from  the  pencil  of  a  refpeclahle  Englifli  traveller*. 

"  It  is  but  an  illiberal  bufinefs  for  a  traveller,  who  defigns  to  publifh  remarks  upon 
a  country,  to  fit  down  coolly  in  his  clofet,  and  write  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  Se« 
verity  of  that  fort  muft  be  enlivened  with  an  uncommon  fhare  of  wit  and  ridicule,  to 
pleafe.  Where  very  grofs  abfurdities  are  found,  it  is  fair  and  manly  to  noie  them; 
but  to  enter  into  charafter  and  diipofition  is  generally  uncandid,  fince  there  are  no 
people  but  might  be  better  than  they  are  found,  and  none  but  have  virtues  which  de- 
ferve  attention,  at  leaft  as  much  as  their  failings;  for  thefe  reafons,  this  feClion  would 
not  have  found  a  place  in  my  obfervations,  had  not  fome  perfons,  ot  much  more  flip- 
pancy than  wifdom,  given  very  grofs  mifreprefentations  of  the  Irifh  nation.  It  is  with 
plealure,  therefore,  that  I  take  up  the  pen,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  a  much  longer 
refidence  there  enables  me  to  exhibit  a  very  different  pifture:  in  doing  this^  I  fhall  be 
free  to  remark,  wherein  I  think  the  conduCt  of  certain  claffes  may  have  given  rife  to 
general,  and,  confequently,  injurious  condemnation. 

"  Ihere  are  three  races  of  people  in  Ireland,  fo  diftin£t,  as  to  ftrike  the  leaft  at- 
tentive traveller:  thefe  are  the  Spanifh,  which  are  found  in  Kerry,  and  a  part  of  Li- 
merick and  Corke,  tall  and  thin,  but  well  made,  a  long  vifage, -dark  eyes,  and  long 
black  hair.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  the  Spaniards  had  a  kind  of  Settlement  on 
the  coaft  of  Kerry,  which  feemed  to  be  overlooked  by  government.  There  were 
many  of  them  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  leign;  nor  were  thev  entirely  driven  out  till  the 
time  of  Cromwell.  There  is  an  ifland  of  Valentia  on  that  coaft,  with  various  other 
names,  certainly  Spanifh.     The  Scotch  race  is  in  the  north,  where  are  to  be  found 

*  Mr.  Young,  in  his  late  Tour  in  Ireland. 
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the  features  which  are  fuppofed  to  mark  that  people,  their  accent,  and  many  of  their 
cuitoms.  In  a  difirift  near  Dublin,  but  more  particularly  in  the  baronies  of  Bargie 
and  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  Saxon  tongue  is  fpoken  without  any  mix- 
ture of  the  Irifh,  and  the  people  have  a  variety  of  cultoms,  which  diftinguilh  them 
from  their  neighbours.  1  he  Milefian  race  of  Irifh,  which  may  be  called  native,  are 
fcattered  over  the  kingdom,  but  chiefly  found  in  Connaught  and  Munrter;  a  few  con- 
liderable  families,  whole  genealogy  is  undoubted,  remain,  but  none  of  them  with  con- 
fiderable  pofleffions,  except  the  O'Briens  and  mr.  O'Neal.  O'Hara  and  M'Dermot 
are  great  names  in  Connaught ;  and  O'Donnohue  a  confiderable  one  in  Kerry ;  but 
the  O'Connors  and  O'Drifchals,  in  Corke,  claim  an  origin  prior  in  Ireland  to  any  of 
the  Milefian  race. 

"  The  only  divifion  which  a  traveller,  who  paffed  through  the  kingdom,  without  any 
refidence,  could  make,  would  be  into  people  of  confiderable  fortune,  and  mob.  '1  he 
intermediate  divifion  of  the  fcalt,  fo  numerous  and  refpeclable  in  England,  would 
hardly  artrad  the  lead  notice  in  Ireland.  A  refidence  in  the  kingdom  convinces  one, 
however,  that  there  is  another  clafs,  in  general  of  fm3ll  fortune, — country  gentlemen 
and  renters  of  land.  The  manners,  habits,  and  cuftoms  of  people  of  confiderable  for- 
tune, are  much  the  fame  every  where ;  at  leaft  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
Eneland  and  Ireland  :  it  is  among  the  common  people  that  one  muft  look  for  thole 
traits  by  which  we  difcriminate  a  national  character.  The  circumftances  which  ftruck 
me  moft  in  the  common  Irifh,  were,  vivacity  and  a  great  and  eloquent  volubility  of 
fpecch.  They  are  infinitely  more  cheerful  and  lively  than  any  thing  we  commonly  fee 
in  England,  having  nothing  of  that  incivility  of  fullen  filence,  with  which  fo  many 
Englilhmen  feem  to  wrap  themfelves  up,  as  if  retiring  within  their  own  importance. 
Lazy  at  -work,  but  fo  fpiritedly  aftive  at  p/ay,  that,  at  hurling,  and  other  manly  exer- 
cifes,  they  fhow  the  greateil  feats  of  agility.  Their  love  of  foe  ety  h  as  remarkable  as 
their  curiofity  is  infatiable;  and  their  hofpitality  to  all  comers,  be  their  own  poverty 
ever  fo  pinching,  has  too  much  merit  to  be  forgotten  Pleafed  to  enjoyment  with  a 
joke  or  witty  repartee,  they  will  repeat  it  with  fuch  exprelfion,  that  the  laugh  will  be 
univerfal  Warm  friends,  and  revtnj^eful  enemies ;  they  are  inviolable  in  their  fecrecy, 
and  inevitable  in  their  refentment;  with  fuch  a  notion  of  honour,  that  neither  threat 
nor  reward  would  induce  them  to  betray  the  fecret  or  oerion  of  a  man,  although 
that  man  were  an  opprefTor.  Hard  drinkers  and  quarrelfome  ;  out  civil,  fubmiffive, 
and  obedient.  Dancing  is  fo  univerfal  among  them,  that  there  are  every  where 
itinerant  dancing  mafters,  to  whom  the  cotters  pay  fix-pence  a  quarter  for  teaching 
their  families.  Befides  the  Infh  jig,  which  they  can  dance  with  a  moft  luxuriant 
expreflion,  minuets  and  country  dances  are  taught ;  and  I  even  heard  of  cotillions 
coming  in. 

.  "  But  I  muft  now  come  to  another  clafs  of  people,  to  whofe  conduct  it  is  almoft 
entirely  owing,  that  tne  character  of  the  nation  has  not  that  luilre  abroad,  which, 
I  dare  afTert,  it  will  foon  very  generally  merit  :  this  is  the  cla.s  of  little  country 
gentlemen*  tenants,  who  drink  their  claret  by  means  of  profit  rents;  jobbers  in 
farms;  bucks;  your  fellows  with  round  hats,  edged  with  gold,  who  hunt  in  the 
dav.  oret  drunk  in  the  evening,  and  fight  the  next  morning.  I  (hall  not  dwell  on  a 
fubjeft  fo  infiaiteiy  difagreeabie,  but  remark,  that  thefe  are  the  men  amongr  whom 
drinkirig,  dueling,  rivilhihg,  &c.  &c.  are  found  as  in  their  native  foil;  once  to  a 
degree  that  made  them  the  pefts  of  fociety :  they  are  growing  better ;  but  even 
now  one  or  two  of  them  introduced  by  accident  (where  they  have  no  bufinefs)  into 

*  This  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense>  God  forbid  I  should  give  this  character 
of  all  country  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  in  Ireland  :  1  have  myself  been  acquainted  with  exceptions. 
—  I  mean  only,  that,  in  general,  they  are  not  the  most  liberal  people  in  the  kingdom. 
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better  company,  are  fufficient  to  derange  the  pleafures  that  refult  from  a  liberal  con- 
verfation.  A  new  fpirit ;  new  fafhions ;  new  modes  of  po  itenefs  exhibited  by  the 
higher  ranks,  are  imitated  by  the  lower,  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  put  an  end  to 
this  race  of  beings ;  and  either  drive  their  fons  and  coufins  into  the  army  or  navy,  or 
fink  them  into  plain  tradefmen  or  farmers,  like  thofe  we  have  in  England,  where  it  is 
common  to  fee  men  with  much  greater  property,  without  pretending  to  be  gentlemen. 
I  repeat  it  from  the  intelligence  I  received,  that  even  this  clafs  are  very  different  from 
what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  improve  fo  fait,  that  the  time  will  foon  come, 
when  the  national  charafter  will  not  be  degraded  by  any  fet. 

"  That  character  is  upon  the  whole  refpe£table :  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute 
to  the  nation  at  large  the  vices  and  follies  of  only  one  clafs  of  individuals.  Thofe 
perfons,  from  whom  it  is  candid  to  take  a  general  eftimate,  do  credit  to  their  coun- 
try, That  they  are  a  people  learned,  lively,  and  ingenious,  the  admirable  authors 
they  have  produced  will  be  an  eternal  monument ;  witnefs  their  Swift,  Sterne,  Con- 
greve,  Boyle,  Berkeley,  Steele,  Farquhar,  Southerne,  and  Goldfmith.  Their  ta- 
lent for  eloquence  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms. 
Our  own  fervice  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  well  as  that  (unfortunately  for  us)  of  the 
principal  monarchies  of  Europe,  fpeak  their  Heady  and  determined  courage.  Every 
unprejudiced  traveller,  who  vifits  them,  will  be  as  much  pleafed  with  their  cheer- 
fulnefs,  as  obliged  by  their  hofpitality  j  and  will  find  them  a  brave,  polite,  and  libe- 
ral people." 

Religion.]  The  eflablifhed  religion  of  Ireland  is  the  proteftant ;  its  ecclefiaftical 
difcipline  is  fimihr  to  that  of  England,  and  is  under  four  archbilhops  and  eighteen 
bifhops.  The  four  archbifhoprics  are  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cafhel,  and  Tuam;  and  the 
eighteen  bilhoprics  are  Clogher,  Clonfert,  Cloyne,  Corke,  Derry,  Down,  Dromore, 
Elphin,  Kildare,  Killaloe,  Kilmore,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Limerick,  Meath,  Oflbry, 
Raphoe,  and   Waterford. 

The  diifenters  are  almoft  as  various  as  in  England ;  but  the  mod  prevailing  are  the 
Roman  catholics,  prefbyterians,  quakers,  anabaptilts,  Moravians,  and  methodifts,  all 
of  whom  are  tolerated  by  law. 

Constitution  and  laws  ]  Ireland  is  at  prefent  a  diftind  kingdom,  governed 
by  its  own  parliaments.  From  the  time  of  the  acceflion  of  the  kings  of  England 
to  the  fovereiffnty  of  Ireland,  until  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the 
mode  of  enadling  laws  within  the  Englifli  pale  in  the  parliaments  of  that  country, 
was  nearly  the  fame  as  in  England  ;  the  king's  viceroy  fummoning  and  holding 
parliaments  at  pleafure,  in  which  were  enaded  fuch  ftatutes  as  were  then  thought 
expedient  or  ncceffary.  But  ill  ufe,  as  it  was  then  termed,  having  been  made  of 
this  power,  in  particular  by  lord  Gormanffown,  deputy  lieutenant  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  a  fet  of  a6ls  was  introduced  by  fir  Edward  Poynings,  lord 
deputy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  thence  called  Poynings'  laws,  and  paffed ;  one 
of  which,  viz.  lo  Henry  VII.  c  4.  provided,  "  Ihat  no  parliament  be  hereafter 
fummoned  or  holden,  unlefs  the  king's  lieutenant  then  being  ftiall  previoufly  certify 
to  the  king,  under  the  great  feal  of  Ireland,  the  caules  and  confiderations  thereof, 
and  the  articles  propofed  to  be  paffed  therein;  and  that  after  the  king,  in  nis  coun- 
cil of  England,  Ihail  have  confidertd  and  approved,  or  altered  faid  ads,  or  any  of 
them,  and  certified  them  back  under  the  great  feal  of  tngland,  and  fhali  have 
given  licence  to  fummon  and  hold  a  parliament,  then  the  lame  fhall  be  fummoned 
and  held,  and  the  faid  a6ts  fo  certified,  and  none  other,  fhall  be  therein  introduced, 
/paffed,  or  rejected  ;"  in  expofition  of  which,  by  llatute  third  and  fourth  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  it  was  afterwards  enacted,  *'  That  any  new  caufes  or  confiderations  might 
be  certified,  even  during  the  feffion  of  parliament."  But  the  ufage  till  lately  was, 
that  bills   were  framed   in  either  houfe  under  the   name  of  *'  heads  of  a  bill  or 
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bills,"  and  thus  were  ofl'ered  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  privy  council,  who,  on 
the  ufual  application,  tranfmitted  them  to  the  king,  or  rejecled  them  without  any 
tranrmiliion. 

By  another  of  Poynings'  laws,  viz.  10  Henry  VIF.  c.  22.  it  was  enacted,  that"  all 
ftatutes  before  that  time  pafled  in  England,  fhouldbein  force  in  Ireland."  From 
the  making  of  which  law,  all  fubfequenc  Englifh  flatutes  were  abfurdly  fuppofed  to 
have  bound*  Ireland,  if  therein  named  or  included  under  general  words. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  in  confequence  of  its  being  a  quef- 
tion,  whether  England  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  which  was  ready  to 
be  difputed  by  the  Irifh  ;  an  acl:  was  paffed  in  the  Britifh  parliament  (6th  of  Geo.  I. 
c.  5.)  whereby  it  was  declared,  "that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubordi- 
nate  to,  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infepara- 
bly  annexed  and  united  thereto,  and  that  the  kings  majefty,  with  the  confent  of  the 
lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  affembled,  hath  power  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland." 

However,  this  atrocious  and  infolent  ufurpation  of  the  legiflative  rights  of  Ireland 
was  of  fliort  duration.  For,  after  the  emancipation  of  the  trade  of  that  kingdom 
in  the  year  1779,  the  loth  ftatute  of  Henry  VII  c.  4.  before  mentioned,  was  very 
much  altered  by  an  afl  paffed  in  the  Irifh  parliament,  in  the  twenty-firft  and  twen- 
ty-fecond  years  of  George  III  namely,  ftatute  the  twenry-firft  and  twenty-fecond 
George  III.  cap.  47.  by  which  it  was  enafted,  "  That  the  lord  lieutenant  and  coun- 
cil of  Ireland  fhall  certify  under  the  great  feal  of  the  fame,  to  his  majefty,  without 
addition,  alteration,  &c.  all  fuch  bills,  and  no  other,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
fhall  judge  to  be  expedient ;  that  all  bills  fo  certified  and  returned  back  again 
under  the  great  feal  of  England,  without  any  alteration  whatever,  and  none  other, 
fliall  pafs  in  the  Irilh  parliamen+."  "  And  that  no  bill  (hall  be  certified  into  Great 
Britain,  as  a  caufe  or  confideration  of  holding  any  parliament.  Provided  always, 
that  no  parliament  be  fummoned  or  holden,  until  a  licence  be  obtained  from  his  ma- 
jefty for  that  purpofe."  And  this  aft  of  the  Irifli  legiflature  was  followed  by  a  de- 
claration of  rights,  under  the  form  of  an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  not  a  little  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  fpirited  and  united  efforts  of  the  whole  Irifh  nation,  who,  with  one 
voice,  and  with  the  very  arms  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  defended  themfelves 
from  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  when  deftitute  of  their  own  eftablifhed  forces,  who 
at  that  time  were  blcedlnjr  in  every  quarfer  nf  the  world  in  the  fupport  of  the 
BritiA  ftandard,  firmly  demanded  and  infifted,  from  the  Britifh  pariianicnt,  rhe 
reftoration  of  thofe  rights,  which  the  tyrannic  opprtflion  of  their  predereffors  bad 
wrefted  from  them.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fenate  reftored  to  the  Irifh 
their  legiflative,  as  they  had  before  done,  their  commercial  rights  i  not  only  repeal- 
ing the  6th  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  but  pafiing  an  aft  renunciatory  of  their  fonner  ground lefs 
claim  to  what  they  now  declared  to  be  the  rights  of  their  hitherto  oppieffed  and 
injured  neighbours. 

At  prefent,  therefore  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  Irifli  nation  is  governed  by 
parliaments  of  its  own,  which  confift  of  the  king  in  his  legislative  capacity,  the 
lords  fpiritual  (22)  and  lords  temporal  (now  165)  who,  together  with  the  kin?, 
or  his  viceroy,  fit  in  onehoufe;  and  the  commons  (300)  compofed  of  knights,  ci- 
tizens, and  burgeffes  elefted  by  the  people,  who  fit  in  another;  and  thefe  in  ccn- 
junftion  form  the  IrifJi  parliament,  which  alone  is  inverted  with  the  previiege  of 
making  new  laws,  or  altering  or  repealing  thofe  already  made  for  the  government 
of  Ireland.     In  which  the  manner  of  proceeding,  from  the  firft  introduftion  of  the 

*  This  ad  has  be:  n  extended  fince  to  all  tbcfs  fubfcqnent  Britifh  ftatates  relative  to  property  snd 
trade   in  Ireland,  by  Itaiuis   3ift  and  2tJ  Geo.  III.   c.    4S.   (Irifh)    pHfied   in  order   to  quiet  and  fettle 

poffLlfiiif  s. 

Vol.  I.  .  4  L 
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bill  into  either  houfe,  till  it  is  tranfmitted  to  England,  by  the  lord  lieutenant, 
in  order  to  receive  the  royal  aflentj  is  nearly  the  fame  vvith  that  of  the  Britilh 
parliament. 

In  refpecl  of  duration,  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  differ  ;  the  parliament 
of  Ire. and  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the  third  was  perpetual,  and  is 
at  prefenr,  ottennial ;  whereas  that  of  Britain  is  feptennial. 

ihe  common  law  of  England  was  adopted  in  Ireland  by  the  council  of  Lifmore, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  has  ever  fmce  been  the  common  law  of  Ireland ;  be- 
tween which  and  that  of  England,  there  is  hardly  any  difference,  except  where  the 
aherations  made  in  it  by  the  ftatute  law  of  either  country,  may  have  produced  a 
flight  variation.  But,  to  fpeak  generally,  the  principles  of  both  are  the  fame,  and 
the  decifrions  of  the  courts  at  Wedminfter,  are  of  high  authority,  in  guiding  "the  de- 
termmations  in  fimilar  cafes  of  the  courts  at  Dublin,  which,  in  number,  and  extent  of 
jurifdiSion,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  at  Wellminfter,  fome  few  and  trivial  deviations,  in  the 
peculiar  pradice  of  each  court,  excepted. 

There  are  likewife  ecclefiaftical  and  admiralty  courts  in  Ireland,  as  in  England. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  five  circuits ;  the  principal  county  town  in  each  of  thefe 
is  vifited  twice  a  year  by  two  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  fit  as  judges  of  aflize  and  jail 
delivery,  alternately,  for  the  hearing  and  deciding  of  fuits  by  Nift  Prius,  and  for 
the  trial  of  prifoneis. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  This  fubjeft  has  at  length  become  of  confequence 
to  the  people  j3f  Ireland,  Through  the  concurrence  of  various  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  the  revoitnion  in  America,  and  the  embarraffment  of  Britain,  Providence, 
feconding  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the  people,  broke  the  chains,  which  trading  jea- 
loufy  and  national  injuftice  had  fo  long  impofed  upon  that  oppreffed  nation.  Whilft 
the  fun  of  commerce  and  power  in  Venice,  in  Genoa,-  in  Holland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  other  countries,  rofe  and  fet ;  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  more  fruitful  in  foil, 
more  powerful  in  people,  more  fortunate  in  fituation,  and  more  ftrong  in  natural 
refources,  was  compelled,  for  feveral  hundred  years,  to  look  on  thefe  even's,  a  joy- 
lefa  and  indifferent  fpettator.  During  that  long  night  of  mifery  to  Ireland,  her  fields 
were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  infurrecrions  rapidly  treading  on  the  heals  of  each 
other  ;  raifed  either  by  a  fenfe  of  the  moft  horrible  oppreflion,  or  fomented  by  the 
interefted  artifices  of  Englilh  minifters  and  their  defpotic  minions,  who  drove  the 
people  to  deiperation  and  revolt,  in  order  to  riot  kjh  the  fpoila  of  confifcation.  Thefe 
produced  perpetual  change  and  confequent  infecurity  of  property.  In  a  country  fo 
diftrafted,  manufaQures  could  not  take  root,  and  commerce  could  not  flourifh. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  peace  and  fettlement,  which  were  there  experienced  but 
for  fhort  intervals  till  the  revolution. 

The  linen  and  woollen  manufadures  feem  to  be  indigenous  in  Ireland.  The  for- 
mer is  fpoken  of  in  the  earlieft  period  of  its  hiltory,  and  the  materials  of  flax  and 
yarn,  were  even  proteded  from  exportation  by  duties  laid  thereon  fo  early  as  the 
11th  of  El'zabeth  ;  the  woollen  appears  not  only  of  equal  antiquity,  and  probably 
anterior  to  that  of  England,  but  was  encouraged  and  regulated  by  various  ads  of 
Edward  III  Henry  VIII.  &c.  However,  with  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth 
ceiuury,  may  be  dated  the  firft  appearance  of  tranquility,  and  the  perfed  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace  :  which  rofe  principally  from  the  attention  beflowed  upon  Ire- 
land by  James  I  infomuch,  as  fir  John  Davies  obferves,  that  the  "  firings  of  the 
Irilh  harp  were  all  in  tune ;  effeded,"  fays  he,  "  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  maritime  towns  and  cities ;  as  well  to  increafe  the  trade  of  merchandize,  as  to 
cherifh  mechanical  arts."  l.^uring  this  reign,  and  until  the  fatal  period  of  1641, 
the  progrefs  of  trade  and  manufactures  was  fenfible,  and  the  (hipping  is  faid  to  have 
increaled  an  hundred  fold  ;  but  ^he  diforders  which  arofe  at  that  time  were  long  felt ; 
inanufadures  were  eradicated,  and  the  manufndurers  had  fled ;  io  that  the  principal 
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fource  of  the  national  wealth,  for  fome  time  after  the  reftoration,  was  the  export 
of  live  cattle  to  England;  which  the  Engiifh,  in  the  year  i666,  prohibited  as  a 
**  common  nuiiance  "" 

In  the  2  year  of  Charles  II.  the  original  Engiifh  navigation  acl  was  pafled,  in 
the  benefits  of  which  Ireland  had  an  equal  participation  ;  but  fubfequent  Englilh  fta- 
tutes  of  that  reign  not  only  unjuflly  excluded  her,  but  impofed  many  feverc  reftric- 
tions  on  the  plantation  trade,  by  which  (he  experienced  great  commercial  hardfhips, 
till  partly  removed  by  the  liberation  of  her  trade  in  1779;  much  of  its  evils,  how- 
ever, yet  remain,  particularly  in  being  precluded  from  landing  Weft  India  produce, 
&c.  in  England  from  Ireland,  which  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  grofs  inequalities 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Deprived  of  the  export  of  cattle,  which  was  the  only  fource  of  her  wealth  at  the 
time  above  mentioned,  the  nation,  driven  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  had  no  refource  but 
in  working  up  her  own  commodities,  to  which  fhe  applied  with  the  greateft  ardour. 
She  increafed  the  number  of  fheep,  and  purfued  the  woollen  manufacture  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that,  in  1687,  it  became  of  confiderable  importance.  In  that  year  there 
were  exported  11,360  pieces  of  new  draperies,  and  1,129,716  yards  of  frizes  ;  but 
the  troubles  which  arofe  at  the  revolution,  gave  a  fevere  check  to  the  growing  prof- 
perity  in  this  line,  Irom  which,  however,  it  began  to  recover  in  a  few  years,  when  it 
experienced  an  almoft  complete  innihilation,  by  one  of  the  fevereft  and  moft  unjuft 
flrokes  of  trading  defpotifm  ever  exercifed  over  a  nation. 

In  1698  f,  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  addrefled  king  William  to  employ 
his  influence  in  Ireland  to  "  fupprefs  the  woollen  manufaftures  therein  ;  to  which 
he  anfwered  the  lords,  "  His  majefty  will  take  care  to  do  what  their  lordlhips  h  .ve 
defired"— and  to  the  commons  he  anfjs  ered,  "  I  (hall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  dif- 
courage  the  woolen  trade  in  Ireland  |" — and  indeed  fo  fuccefsfully  was  this  baneful 
influence  employed  upon  the  Iri(h  legiflature,  that  they  pafled  an  a6t  laying  heavy 
duties  on  the  export  of  their  woolens  to  England,  where  a  law  was  alfo  made  in 
the  following  year,  prohibiting  the  Irifh  exports  to  other  countries,  fo  that  between 
the  two  legiflatures,  the  manufadure  was  as  completely  annihilated  as  it  could  be 
by  law. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  reafons  which  were  afligned  in  juf- 
tification  of  this  proceeding  ;  it  was  in  fadt  the  argument  of  flrength  and  union  over 
weaknefs  and  divifion  ;  and  the  affc£Vation  of  giving  the  Iriih  exciufTive  poffefllion  of 
the  linen  manufaflure  as  a  compenfation,  was  only  the  offering  of  infult  in  lieu 
of  rights  They  poflfeflfed  that  mannfadture,  as  has  been  (hnwn,  for  ages  before,  not 
as  the  principal,  but  as  fecond  to  the  woollen,  which  was  confidered  as  the  ftaple  j 
a  ftaple  that  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  that  clothed  her  people, 
and  fupplied  a  great  and  valuable  export.  "  The  impnediate  confequence  to  Ireland 
fhowed  the  yaiue  of  what  (lie  loft  ;  many  thoufand  manufadurers  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom  for  want  of  employment :  many  parts  of  the  fouthern  and  weft- 
em    counties  were  fo  depopulated,  that  they  have  not   yet  recovered  a  reafonable 

*  The  words  of  fir  William  Petty  (than  whom  none  knew  the  ftite  cf  the  kingdom  better  at  the  time) 
are  very  (Uong:  ''Why  fhauld  ihey  breed  more  ca'tle,  fince  it  is  pena' to  import  them  into  England? 
why  fhould  they  raifc  more  commoditieajfirce  there  are  not  merchants  fufEciently  ftocked  to  take  thesu  cf 
them,  nor  provided  with  other  more  pleafing  foreign  commodities,  ro  give  in  exchange  fur  them  ?  and 
how  fhould  merchaats  have  ftock,  fince  trade  ;s  proh  b'ued  and  fet:ered  by  the  ftativ.es  of  Eng  and. 

f  In  this  year,  petitions  wete  prefenied  to  the  Enaliih  sarliament,  ft. ting  alingntar  grieviance  fnfFered 
from  Ireland,  "by  the  rnfii  catching  herrings  at  Watet  ford  and  Wexford,  snd  luinino  the  peiiijoner:,' 
market."     Eng-  Com    Jour.  vol.    12. 

X  Perhaps  the  moft  complete  inflance  of  Iridi  folly  that  can  be  met  with,  is  the  veneration  for  ti.e 
memo-y  of  Wili^m  entertained  by  fo  many  Iriftimen,  nolwithsianding  the  above  circumftancc,  which 
ha»Iaidthefoimd*tionofmoftofthediftr«fl;3aaceexDerieR-.ed  by  that  oppreffsd  and  barraffed  nation. 
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number  of  inhabitants  j  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  poverty 
and  diftrefs*." 

In  confideration  of  this  lofs,  Ireland  was  to  enjoy  full  and  unrivalled  poffelfion  of 
the  linen  trade;  as  if  one  manufafture  was  fufficient  for  the  employment  of  the  whole 
nation,  efpecially  where  a  large  majority  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  procefs  or 
habits  of  the  trade,  and  poffeffed  but  little  of  the  neceflary  materials ;  whilft,  in  the 
other,  the  hands  were  formed  even  to  enviable  perfection,  and  the  primum  was  pof- 
feffed at  home  in  abundance. — The  women  of  Ireland  were  to  become  fpinners  for 
the  Englilh  manufacturers,  and  the  richer  were  to  become  the  clothiers  for  the  poor- 
er nation. 

Several  years  bad  elapfed  before  the  promifed  encouragement  to  the  linen  was 
granted;  and  fo  wretched  was  its  ftate,  in  the  year  1700,  that  the  exports  of  that 
articles  amounted  in  value  but  to  14,1  i  2I.  At  length,  in  1705,  on  the  remonftrance 
of  the  Irifli  houfe  of  commons,  reprefenting  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  country,  the 
Englilh  ports  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  were  opened  to  Irifh  white  and  brown 
linens.  Little  advantage  could  be  derived  from  this  conceffion,  as  the  Irifli  were 
prohibited  by  an  Englifli  ad  of  1670,  and  another  of  William  HI.  from  bringing  in 
plantation  goods,  without  firft  landing  them  and  paving  duties  in  England ;  but  in- 
deed the  principle  of  exciufive  patronage  to  the  manufadure  was  foon  abandoned  ; 
*'  for  the  encouragement  of  this  trade  in  England  and  Scotland  has  been  long  a  prin- 
cipal obje£t  to  the  Britifh  legiflature ;  and  the  nation  that  encouraged  Ireland  to  the 
undertaking,  is  now  become  her  rival  in  itf.'* 

The  duty  laid  on  the  importation  of  Irifli  fail  cloth  into  Britain,  in  1750,  violated 
the  impofed  contrad,  cut  fliort  that  branch  of  the  manufafture,  and  fends  a  large 
fum  to  foreigners  for  the  fame  article :  fuch  is  national  faith.  Linen  is  now  the 
ftaple  of  Scotland ;  and  the  extent  of  the  manufadure  in  England  is  faid  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  two  kingdoms  together  | — The  bounties  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  Irifli  linens  from  England,  in  1743,  profeffed  to  be  intended  as  a 
favour.  This  has  proved  more  fpecious  than  folid  :  it  infures  fo  much  of  the  car- 
rying trade  to  her,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  fame  bounties  to  her  own  linens  has 
fo  far  foftered  them,  that  flie  fends  them  to  market  on  better  terms  than  the  Irifli 
linens,  which  are  encumbered  with  double  freight,  commiffion,  &c.  amounting  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  which  is  much  in  favour  of  Englilh  linens  out  of  Englifli  ports 
at  a  foreign  market. 

Such  was  the  memorable  contraci:,  as  it  was  called,  forced  on  Ireland  in  i6^g, 
—It  was  not  to  prevent  the  Irifli  from  underfelling  at  foreign  markets,  but  to  pre- 
vent their  felling  at  all ;  and  the  meafure  was  proved  as  injurious  to  England  as 
it  was  unjuft.  The  manufafturers  were  forced  into  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
The  two  latter  now  fupply  them<"elves  with  many  fpecies  of  the  manufacture  ;  and 
fuch  has  been  the  progrefs  of  the  French,  that  they  underfell  the  Englifli. 

Having  thus  given  a  ftiort  detail  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  which  led  to  the 
commercial  flavery  of  Ireland,  we  (ball  now  turn  from  a  fubjed,  which,  however 
neceffary  to  be  known,  has  ceafed  to  be  interefting  ;  and  flia'I  take  up  a  view  of  the 
Irifli  trade  and  manufadures,  when  they  became  lefs  reftrifted  and  of  more  confe- 
quence. 

It  has  been  already  fliown,  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  reflrided  in  the  woollen, 
were  obliged  to  direft  their  chief  attention  to  the  manufifture  of  linen.  As  with 
individuals,  fo  with  nations,  when  the  public  mind  is  exclufively  bent  to  one  objeft, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  fucceed  in  its  purfuit  to  a  confiderable  degree.  An  aft  of 
pa  liament  having  paffed  in  Ireland  in  1709,  empowering  the  lord  lieutenant  to  ap- 

*  Com.  Reft,  of  Ireland.     fCfm.Reft.  of  Ireland.     J  Lord  Sbeffitld  on  the  trade  of  Jrcland.  p.  6t. 
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point  truflees  for  the  difpofal   of  the  revenue  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
linen    manutaQure  ;  he  accordingly  appointed  fuch   truftees,  compofed   of  an    equal 
number  of  the  principal  perfons  in  each   of  the   four  provinces,  and  affembled  them 
on  the  loth  of  October,    1711,  when  the  deed  of  their  appointment  was  read;   and 
they  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  truft.       From  this  board,  called   the  Irujites 
if  the  linen  and  hempen  manvjadures   in  Ireland^  has  the   important  object  of  their 
appointment  received  the  mod    zealous  and  unremitting  atterjtion  ;  and  to  4hem  ig 
Ireland  principally  indebted  for  the  flourifhing  ftate  to  which  the  manufacture  has  at- 
tained, and  for   the  chara<^er   it  maintains  in  all  countries.       The  province  of  Ulfler 
was  the  firft  wherein  it    was  extended  j  here  it  was  actively  undertaken  by  the  induf- 
trious  defcendents  of  the  hardy  Scotch  colonies  fettled   therein,  and  it  ftill  continues 
the  principal  feat  of  the   manufadture.       To  this  it  is  indebted  for  the  pofleiTion  of 
thofe  bleflings,  which   general  induftry  beftows  upon  a  people  ;   fuperior  wealth    fu- 
perior  civilization,  fuperior  knowledge,  and   that  independence  of  mind  which  fuch 
advantages  naturally  infpire.      This  is  a  leflbn  to  a  wife  legiflature,  to  ftimulate  them 
to  the  univerfal  employment  of  the  people  ;  and  mufl  convince  them,  that  the  prof- 
perity  and  happinefs  of  a  nation  do  not    depend  more   on  its  numbers,  than  its  ge- 
neral  induftry.      The  other  provinces   have  but  a  fmall  comparative  fhare.       Con- 
naught  has,  however,  been  making  confiderable  advantages  in  the  coarfer  branches 
for  Ibme  years. 

i  o  give  the  reader  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  progrefs  and  importance  of  this 
manufafture,  we  have  annexed  a  view  of  the  quantities  exported  at  different  periods  • 
and,  as  the  export  of  linen  yarn  is  in  fome  degree  conneded  with  the  fubiect  we 
have  alfo  given  a  fimilar  view  of  it. 

EXPORTS. 


Years. 

Linen  cloth. 

Linen  yarn. 

Yards. 

Cwt.  qrs. 

lbs. 

J713 

1,819,816 

I  1,8g2 

2 

'7 

1723 

4,378,545 

15,672 

3 

»7 

J733 

4,777'"7S 

^2>^hb7 

2 

21 

1743 

6,053,041 

14,.  69 

I 

10 

1753 

'0,4935858 

23,23^ 

4 

1763 

16,013,105 

34.^68 

7 

^nz 

18,450,700 

28:078 

3 

25 

^1^1 

16,039,705 

35,812 

3 

23 

1784 

24,q6j,898 

33,o'3 

2 

15 

1785 

26,677,647 

28,842 

I 

5 

17^6 

28,168,866 

31,062 

20 

1787 

30,728,738 

3 ',049 

2 

0 

A  view  of  this  table,  extracted  from  the  Irifli  cuftom-houfe  accounts,  proves  \v:o 
material  points,  firll,  that  the  increafe  of  the  manufacture  has  been  iieady  acd  pro- 
greffive  ;  and  fecoadly,  that  the  export  of  yarn  has  not  increafed  during  the  laft 
twenty-four  years.  To  thefe  obfervations  we  mull  add  another,  that  the  expcts  of 
Ireland  have  increafed  confiderably  to  other  countries,  as  well  as  to  Britain  j  «s  may 
be  feen  by  contraiting  the  two  following  periods. 

1783 '61^^'ji']  Yards, 

J7-7 2,745,412  Do» 

Vol.  L  4  M 
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The  Irifh  have  long  defired  to  be  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  their  fupply 
of  flax-feed,  and  therefore  the  truftees  have  paid  particular  attention  to  that  objed 
for  many  years,  in  the  application  of  bounties  on  its  growth  j  the  efleft  of  which 
will  be  fcen  by  comparing  the  number  of  acres  fown  and  claimed  for  bounty  at  two 
periods— premillng,  that  the  legiflature  judged  proper  to  difcontinue  the  bounty  of 
five  {hillings  per  hogfhead  to  foreign  flax-feed  imported,  and  .enlarged  the  bounties 
,  on  home  produce. 

A.     R.     P. 

1780 -1264.     2     22 

1787 9765     2     00 

Under  this  head  comes  properly  our  notice  of  the  lawn,  cambric,  and  other  finer 
branches  of  the  manufaclure,  moil  of  which  are  in  a  flourilhing  (late. 

The  woolen  manufafture  next  claims  our  attention.  It  has  already  been  fiiown, 
that  Ireland  has  been  in  pofTeflion  of  this  manufaclure  from  a  very  early  period  ;  but 
that  the  reftridlions  under  which  it  had  laboured  for  above  a  century,  confined  Its 
extent  to  little  more  than  the  clothing  of  the  peafantry  :  and  although  the  emancipa- 
tion of  her  trade  was  expecled  to  produce  powerful  effefts  upon  this  manufadlure, 
yet  the  unreftrainad  export  of  wool  and  yarn,  and  the  home  market  remaining  un- 
prote£led,  have  caufed,  and  mufl:  continue  to  caufe,  this  valuable  trade  to  remain  in 
a  very  torpid  (late  However,  confidering  the  number  of  difficulties  under  which  the 
manufafture  llruggles,  it  is  furprifing  to  obferve  the  excellence  to  which  it  has  arriv- 
ed.—  The  beft  Irifli  broad-cloths  are  little  inferior  to  the  Englilh,  and  the  druggets 
are  much  admired  Blanketting  and  flannels  are  in  high  elleem,  and  the  worded 
branches  have  been  brought  to  great  perfedion,  and  may  afford  fit  articles  for  ex- 
tenfive  exportation. 

Another  branch  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  in  the  produce  of  cattle,  which  brings 
very  large  returns  into  the  kingdom,  although  (he  policy  of  giving  it  fuch  unrefinft- 
ed  operation  is  much  doubted  and  frequently  difputed.  Her  exports  in  this  line  con- 
iifl:ofbeef,  butter,  cheefe,  candles,  tallow,  hides  tanned  and  untanned,  bullocks  and 
cows,  hogs,  bacon,  hog's  lard,  and  pork. — The  lad  article  is  one  of  her  moft  in- 
creafing  and  valuable  exports :  it  is  the  principal  among  the  very  few  refourccs  of 
her  numerous  poor  peafantry,  as  it  is  almoft  the  only  article  which  brings  them  mo- 
ney ;  and,  being  reared  without  much  expenfe,  trouble,  or  attention,  the  returns 
mufl  be  confidered  as  almufl:  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  Ihe  average  export  for  five 
years,  ending  1767,  was  about  40,000  barrels; — for  five,  t  nding  1774,  was  46,924 
barrels; — for  five,  ending  1782,  was  17,085; — and,  in  the  year  1787,  it  rofe  to 
101,^59. — The  exports  of  betf,  butter,  andfomeother  articles,  though  always  con- 
fiderabie,  fluftuate  in  times  of  peace  and  war :  but  that  of  bullocks  and  cows  has 
rifen  of  late  years  to  a  mod  alarming  height,  and  is  the  more  important  in  its  confe- 
quences,  as  the  Irifh  have  become  a  manufadluring  people  ;  for  thereby  the  tanner- 
ies, kc.  mult  fuftain  the  moH:  eflential  injury,  and  the  induftry  of  the  people  be  de- 
prived of  confiderable  employment 

The  export  of  hides,  tanned  and  untanned,  and  fundry  fpecies  of  fl^ins,  is  confi- 
derable, but  equally  impolitic  with  the  laft  mentioned  ;  as  the  manufacture  of  all  ma- 
terials ihou'd  be  carried  forward  as  many  (tages  as  poflrble.  The  compleat  manufac- 
ture of  leather  into  flioes,  faddlery,  &c  ought  to  be  of  great  magnitude  in  Ireland, 
from  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  abundance  of  the  raw  materials.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  will  foon  be  turned  to  an  ohjed  of  fuch 
national  confequence,  and  which  of  late  years  affords  from  England,  in  ftibes,  &c. 
an  export  of  5oo,ooolbs 

It  is  impollible  to  review  this  part  of  our  fubjefl,  without  feeling  the  moft  poig- 
nant indignation.      To  lee  the  materials  of  great  manufadures  tranfported  without 
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rellraint,  whilfl  thoufands  of  the  natives,  difpofed  to  be  induflrious,  want  bread  and 
employment,  excites  the  ftrongeft  horror  and  deteflation  of  fuch  a  blading  fydcm  of 
policy,  as  Ireland  ianguifhes  under.  It  is  a  faft  well  known,  that  the  French,  Ame- 
rican, Weft  India,  and  other  markets  are  fupplied  with  numberlefs  articles  of  fhoes, 
boots,  faddlery,  &c.  manufadlured  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  for  which  the  Infli 
cultivate  and  fupply  all  the  neceffary  materials ;  and  fuch  are  the  baleful  effects  of 
Britifli  and  minifterial  influence  in  the  Irifli  parliament,  that  this  venal  and  corrupt 
body  cannot  be  prevailed  upon,  by  any  exertions  or  remonftrances  of  the  nation,  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  fo  alarming  an  evil*. 

The  filk  manufafture  is  of  great  importance,  but  principally  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis, probably  from  its  connexion  with  the  fafhions. — Several  branches  have  been 
brought  to  the  higheft  perfeftion  ;  the  damafk  and  luteftrings  are  excellent,  and  the 
handkerchiefs  are  not  only  fuperior  to  the  EnglKh,  but  alfo  unrivalled  by  any  nation 
in  Europe.  The  mixed  goods,  or  tabinets  and  poplins,  have  been  long  celebrated  ; 
and  the  beft:  proof  of  their  fuperior  tafte  and  beauty  is,  that  they  are  not  lefs  admir- 
ed and  coveted  abroad  than  ar  home. 

The  cotton  manufadlure  is  of  late  introdudion,  but  yet  has  arrived  at  great  peT- 
feftion  and  confiderable  extent,  and  proves,  that  there  is  a  fund  of  indurtry  and 
ingenuity  in  Ireland  equal  to  any  undertaking,  when  favoured  by  the  patriotii'm  and 
encouragement  of  the  legiflature.  To  thffe  and  the  zeal  of  feveral  perfons  of  pro- 
perty, is  flie  indebted  for  the  eftablifhment  of  this  new  manufadure  in  feveral  parts 

of  the  kingdom. Confiderable  fums  have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  mills 

and  machinery.  Her  coarfer  articles  are  generally  able  to  (land  in  competition  with 
thofe  imported,  and  the  finer  denominations  of  muflin,  &c.  are  faft  approaching  to 
perfedtiori.  Several  thoufand  hands  are  now  employed  in  it,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe  the  manufadture  has  taken  root  in  the  country. 

The  glafs  manufadlure  has  arifen  to  confiderable  confequence  within  a  few  years  ; 
and  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  it  has  arrived,  has  ertablifhed  it  in  the  home 
and  forced  it  into  foreign  markets.  Ihe  average  imports,  of  one  article  alone,  may 
convey  an  idea  of  its  general  increafe,  viz.  that  of  drinking  glaffes,  which 

For  three  years,  ending   1773  were  209,222 

Do.    ^T'-^i-)  —       22,248 

Do.    i7^7s  —         45648 

This  (hows  the  decreafe  of  importation,  and  the  confequent  increafe  of  the  home 
manufaQure,  which  is  alfo  proved  by  the  export  fince  1781,  until  which  year  none 
had  been  fent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  manufa£ture  of  paper  has  been  advancing  by  filent  but  ffeady  fteps,  to  great 
improvement  and  importance  ;  and,  from  the  number  of  hands  it  employs,  and  fhe 
fmali  proportion  which  the  value  of  the  material  bears  to  the  labour,  it  is  certainly 
of  the  firft  confequence  to  a  manufacturing  nation. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  manufactures  in  Ireland,  mofl:  of  which  appear, 
from  the  befl  evidence,  to  be  duly  increafing  in  extent  and  improvement.  JNIu.  b, 
however,  remains  to  be  done,  to  bring  into  adion  the  numerous  unemployed  hands 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  manufactures  of  ftockings,  fail-cloth,  leather, 
metals,  &c.  of  which  the  materials  are  fo  abundant,  are  inexhauftable  fources  of  in- 
dultry,  and  earneftly  claim  the  dire£ting  hand  of  the  legiflature  to  put  them  in  moti- 
on Ship-buiiding  is  in  a  ftate  of  unaccountable  backwardnefs.  1  his  is  the  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  material?  can  be  brought  in  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  n<"arly  as  cheap  as  into  any  of  the  Englifh  ports. 

*  "Vet  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  hear  Engliflimen,  whofe  Indultry  is  foftered  by  the 
>ifeft  laws,  reproach  the  Iriih  for  theii-  idlenel's ! 
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Having  enumerated  the  leading  manufactures,  exports,  &c.  it  is  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve  on  the  principal  articles  which  compofe  the  imports  ;  thefe  are  brou£^ht  gene- 
rally from  or  through  Britain*,  and  confill  of  her  manufadluTes  of  various  denomi- 
nations, woolens,  filks,  cottons,  mixed  goods,  haberdafhery,  manufadliures  of  iron, 
fteel,  and  other  metals,  groceries,  hops,  bark,  Corthen-ware,  beer,  coals,  and  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  articles  j  befides  the  produce  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  to  a 
confiderable  amount. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Irifli  trade,  the  intercourfe  with  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  alfo  the  Weft  India  illands,  has  been  an  accef- 
fion  of  confiderable  confequence.  To  the  latter  the  exports  are  principally  compofed 
of  produce,  and  manufadures  of  various  forts  ;  a  d  form  a  trade  that  promifes  to 
increafe  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  reftrained  by  the  illiberal  conftruftion  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  which  prohibits  Ireland  fending  the  redundancy  of  her  impofts  into  the 
Englilh  niarkets.  The  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonies  is  compofed  of  funilar  exports 
as  to  the  iflands,  and  will  probably  arife  to  equal  importance  ;  but  within  the  United 
States  it  is  expefted  to  be  much  fuperior. 

The  trade  of  Portugal  is  one  of  the  moft  important  to  the  kingdom,  and  conftant- 
ly  produces  a  confiderable  balance  in  her  favour  :  in  fome  years  her  export  of  butter 
alone  has  been  equal  to  the  whole  of  her  imports  from  that  country,  which  principal- 
ly confift  of  wine,  fait,  oil,  fruit,  pot-alh,  and  cork  ;  for  which  ftie  fends  in  return  but- 
ter, beef,  pork,  tallow,  cheefe,  (hoes,  new  and  old  drapery,  and  fine  linens,  &c.  &c. 

The  trade  with  Spain  confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  of  import  and  export  as 
to  Portugal,  and  the  capability  of  improvement  and  extenfion  is  fuch,  from  the  nu- 
merous wants  of  the  great  Spanifh  colonies,  that  an  ample  field  prefents  itfelf  to  mer- 
cantile induftry  and  enterprife. 

The  exports  to  France  generally  confift;  of  beef,  butter,  pork,  hides,  candles,  tal- 
low, wheat,  flour,  bifcuit,  linens,  woollens,  fhoes,  and  fundry  other  manufadures ; 
and  the  imports,  of  wine,  brandy,  paper,  capers,  oil,  cork,  fair,  gloves,  cambric,  &c. 
The  balance  of  this  trade,  though  fluduating,  has  been  generally  in  favour  of 
Ireland. 

The  trade  with  Holland  and  Flanders  confifts  principally  of  an  export  of  beef, 
butter,  hides,  tallow,  linen,  new  and  old  drapery,  frize,  flannels,  woollen  yarn,  &c. 
and  the  imports,  of  flax,  thread,  linfeed,  and  linfeed  oil,  paper,  garden  feeds,  Ge- 
neva, fnuff,  drugs,  dying-fluffs,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  eafl.  country,  including  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ruflia 

*  The  people  of  Ireland  continue  to  complain  of  the  want  of  reciprocity  in  their  trading  intercourfe 
with  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  fuojeft  of  malt  and  beer,  as  a  multitude  of  other  articles,  not  lefs 
remarkable  ;  the  following  schkdule  of  duties  rextracled  from  lord  Sheffield's  obfervations  on 
the  trade  of  Ireland)  on  the  under-mentioned  articles  in  both  countries,  is  felefted,  in  order  to 
convey  a  more  perfeft  idea  of  the  fubjeft.  I'he  operation  of  this  odious  fyftem  of  inequality  would 
be  fufficient  to  account  for  half  the  dilbreffes  of  Ireland. 


All  woolen  or  old  drapery,  per  yard,  

Stuifb  ot  all  kinds,  made  or  mixetl  with  wool,  or  new  > 

drapery,  per  yard,  — —  J 

Cotton  and  linen  manufadlures,  and  cotton  mixed,   for") 

every  looK  value  on  oath,  ~  J 

Linen  cloth,  pnnted,  for  every  lool.  value  on  oath. 
Leather  manufadures,  for  every  lOol.  value  on  onth. 
Checks,  the  piece  not  above  lo  yards,  befides  in  Bri- ") 

tain  for  every  lool.  value  on  oath,  J 

Sugar,  refined,  per  cwt. — — 

Starch,  per  cwt.  

I^ote.    I  he  iriih  duties  above  flated  ^re  in  Engiilh  money,  and  to  all  them,  except  that  on  iugar^ 
an  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent-  is  added. 
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and  the  Baltic,  confllls  of  an  export  nearly  fiKiilar  to  the  preceding,  and  the  im- 
ports, of  iron,  timber,  deals,  tar,  train-oil,  hemp,  flax,  bark,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  while  the  balance  of  trade  is  generally  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land with  moft  countries,  it  is  the  reverfe  with  the  Eaft  cf;untry. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  fubjeft  without  a  few  (jbfervations,  which  naturally  arifc 
from  a  review  of  it.  It  has  been  fecn,  to  what  malignant  caufes  we  mud  impute 
the  long  reftriiftions  on  Irifli  trade  and  manufaiftures,  and  how  much  injury  enfued 
to  Ireland  from  them  ;  and  that,  however  they  may  have  improved  and  extended 
fmce  their  liberation,  flie  has  ftill  to  complain  of  the  jealoufy  and  want  of  reciprocity 
in  her  intercourfe  with  England.  Ireland  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  materials,  but  thefc 
are  all  laid  at  the  feet  of  Englifli  manufafturers,  whom  flie  feems  anxious  to  prefer 
to  her  own,  although  England  jealouily  referves  all  fimilar  returns  at  home.  Who- 
ever will  examine  the  majority  of  the  articles  which  compofe  Irifti  exports  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  will  conclude,  that  the  fupport  of  foreign  induftry  is  more  inter- 
efling  to  Ireland  than  the  promotion  of  her  own. 

Coins. 3  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefent  of' the  fame  denominations  and  the 
like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England  ;  but  an  Englifh  fhilling  paflcs  in  Ireland  for  thir- 
.teen  pence.  What  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Irifh  were,  is  at  prefent  a  matter 
of  mere  curiofity  and  great  uncertainty. 

Bank  of  Ireland.]  The  fubfcribers  to  the  national  bank  were  incorporated  by 
charter  in  1783,  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  proceeded  to  bufmefs  on  the  25th  of  June  in  the  fame  year,  upon  a  capital  ftock 
of  6oo,oooI.  tvhich  confided  of  4  per  cent,  government  debentures,  depofited  at 
par.  Thefe  debentures  were  cancelled  by  government,  agreeably  to  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, and"  an  annuity,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  granted  in  lieu  thereof.  In 
addition  to  their  eapital,  they  borrowed  60, cool,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
bank,  for  which  they  iffued  debentures  at  five  per  cent,  and,  in  1784,  a  further  fum 
of  40^00!.  on  the  like  terms. 

Military  strength.]  The  military  eflablifliment  of  Ireland  confifts  of 

Four  regiments  of  dragoon  guards,  684  men 

Eight  regiments  of  dragoons,  141 6 

Twenty  eight  regiments  of  foot,  '^'h^'h'^ 


Total  ^5i^3'- 


To  this  is  to  be  added  the  ordnance,  which  is  on  a  diftinft  edablifliment,  and  is 
compofed  of  fix  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  making  in  the  whole  300. 

Of  this  force,  Britain  may  employ  feven  regiments,  (or  3283  men)  on  foreign  fer- 
vice,  at  the  expenfe  of  Ireland  ;  but,  during  the  late  war,  the  principal  part  of  the 
army  was  withdrawn,  fo  that,  in  the  year  1777,  there  were  httle  more  than  3000 
men  left  for  the  protection  of  Ireland. 

Thus  deprived  of  the  national  defence,  and  in  expeftation  of  foreign  invafion,  £he 
adopted  the  expedient  of  volunteer  afifociations.  This  meafure,  produced  by  the 
neccfilty  of  the  moment,  might  have  ultimately  raifed  Ireland  to  an  ability  of  fetting 
Englifii  defpotifm  forever  at  defiance.  The  opportunity  was  neglefted,  and  the 
nation  is  now,  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  governed  by  Engliih  dragoons. 

Cities,  public  edifices,  &c.]]  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is,  in  extent, 
elegance,  and  number  of  inhabitants,  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britilli  dominions.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  ifland,  on  the  river  Lift'ey,  near  its  junction  with  the 
fea,  in  latitude  53°  20',  and  is  about  270  miles  N.  W.  of  London. — To  ti'ace  out 
the  origin  of  Dublin,  or  to  point  out  the  time  when  it  was  firft  built,  would  be  a  talk 
as  difficult  as  uncertain.     The  earlieft  accounts  mention  it  as  a  place  of  confiderable 
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importance.  Ptolemy,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the 
year  of  Chrifl:  140,  cails  it  Eblana  Ci-vitas  :  this,  without  having  recourfe  to  fable, 
gives  Dublin  a  juft  claim  to  an  antiquity  of  more  than  fzxteen  hundred  years.  In  the 
preface. to  king  Edgar's  charter,  dated  in  the  year  964,  he  mentions  Ireland,  with 
ks  moil  noble  city  of  Dublin. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  river  Liffey  was  not  embanked 
by  quays  on  the  north  fide,  and  only  a  part  of  it  on  the  fouth.  The  ground  now  called 
the  Bachelor's-walk,  the  two  Ormond-quays,  eail  and  weft  of  Effex-bridge,  the 
Inn's-quay,  Arran-quay,  and  Ellis's-quay,  taking  up,  in  the  whole,  an  extent  of 
ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  which  is  erefted  a  number  of  handfome  houfes, 
inhabited  moftly  by  merchants,  was  then  covered  with  ooze,  and  overflowed  by  the 
tides,  except  a  fmall  part  about  the  king's-inns,  Avhich  had  been  a  monaftery  of  Do- 
minican friars,  where  the  intended  extenfive  and  elegant  public  offices  are  now  erefting* 

Dublin  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  above  one-fourth  of  London  and  Weftminfter. — 
From  the  Royal  Hofpital  at  Kilmainham,  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  city,  to  the  eaft 
end  of  Lazar's-hill,  it  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  is  nearly 
equal ;  fo  that  the  circumference  may  be  about  eight  Irifli  miles  :  but,  on  account  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  buildings  in  the  fuburbs,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  exaft.  It  lies, 
moftly  on  a  level,  or  rather  low,  in  refpeft  to  the  adjacent  country  ;  a  great  part  of 
the  old  town  being  built  on  a  marfliy  foundation.  Its  increafe  during  the  laft  twenty 
years,  is  almoft  incredible  :  in  the  year  1754,  the  return  of  houfes  was  12, 8*57,  and 
in  1766,  it  was  13,194.  It  now  contains  at  a  moderate  computation,  about  15,000 
houfes,  moftly  full  of  inhabitants,  who  are  eftimated  at  200,000  fouls;  and  is  daily 
increafmg  both  in  extent  and  population. 

Dublin  would  have  had  a  commodious  and  fecure  ftation  for  {hipping,  if  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  had  not  been  fo  choaked  up,  that  veffels  of  great  burden  cannot 
come  over  the  bar :  but  the  defefls  of  the  harbour  are  greatly  remedied,  by  a  pro*- 
digious  work  of  ftone,  and  piles  of  wood,  extending  about  three  miles  into  the  bayi 
This  great  and  laudable  work  was  undertaken  in  confequence  of  a  ftatute  made  in  the 
6th  of  queen  Anne,  chap.  2.  called  the  ballaft  aft ;  but  by  fubfequent  ftatutes  and 
aids,  this  work  has  been  purfued  with  more  alacrity  and  effeft.  At  the  end  of  the 
piles,  there  is  a  light-houfe  erefted,  curioufly  conftrufted  of  hewn  ftone.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  from  the  harbour,  exhibits  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  profpefts 
imagination  can  form  an  idea  of  :  it  is  a  fpacious  amphitheatre,  bounded  moftly  by 
a  high  fliore  ;  and  the  country  all  around  is  fpangled  with  white  villas.  When  the 
city  is  viewed  from  the  water,  the  landfcape  is  highly  pifturefque,  the  horizon,  upon 
the  fouth,  being  bounded  by  mountains,  exactly  conical,  called  the  Sugar-loaf-hills ; 
and,  on  the  north,  by  the  pleafmg  contraft  of  an  extenfive  plain,  clothed  with  the 
moft  liberal  productions  of  nature,  and  enriched  by  the  united  efforts  of  art. 

The  river  Liffey,  though  navigable  for  ihips  of  a  moderate  burden,  as  far  as  the 
old  cuftom-houfe,  is  but  narrov/,  the  breadth  being  in  fome  parts  2  c;o  feet,  in  others 
only  140.  It  runs  for  two  miles  almoft  ftraight  through  the  city,  dividing  it  nearly 
into  two  equal  parts,  forming  fpacious  quays,  walled-in  the  whole  length  of  the  city. 
At  the  breadth  of  a  wide  ftreet  from  the  river  on  each  fide,  the  houfes  are  built 
oppofite  each  other,  which  has  a  pleafmg  effect.  Over  the  Liffey  are  erefted  fix 
bridges;  three  of  them,  EiTex,  the  queen's,  and  Carlifle  ai-e  elegant  ftructures ;  the 
other  three,  Ormond,  Arran,  and  Bloody  bridges,,  have  little  to  recommend,  themx, 
befides  affording  the  convenience  of  paffage. 

This  city  is  the  fee  of  an  archbi&op,  and  fends  tv*ro  members  to  parliament ; 
the  univerfity  fends  two  mere.  Befides  two  cathedrals,  there  are  eighteen  parifh 
churches,  eight  chapels  of  eafe,  tv/o  churches  for  French,  one  for  Danifli,  and  one 
for  Dutch  proteftan-s ;    fix  meeting-houfea  for    prelbyterians,    one   for    baptifts. 
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three  for  methodifts,  one  for  Moravians,  two  for  quakers,  fifteen  Roman-catholic 
chapels,  three  nunneries,  one  Jewifli  fynagogue,  and  fourteen  hofpitals.  llicre  arc, 
alfo,  the  linen  and  yarn  halls,  fifteen  public  markets  for  every  fpecies  of  provifions, 
of  which  Ormond  market  i:;  perhaps  the  firfl  in  Europe. 

The  cartle  of  Dublin  was  originally  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  reign  of  king  John,  it  was  a  place  ofllrength,  moated  and  flanked  with 
towers  ;  but  the  ditch  has  been  long  filled  up,  and  the  old  buildings  taken  down, 
except  the  wardrobe  tower :  Birmingham  tower,  at  the  weflern  extremity  of  tlie 
caftle,  was  left  (landing  until  the  year  1775,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  re-built 
in  1777,  and  is  now  called  Harcourt  tower.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Hate  prifoners,  and  is  at  prefent  a  repofitory  for  prefen-ing  the  antient 
records  of  the  kingdom.  The  upper  caflle  yard  is  an  oblong  fquare,  and  lias  little 
to  recommend  its  external  appearance  in  architecture  or  beauty ;  the  apartments, 
however,  which  are  occupied  by  the  viceroy,  the  council-chamber,  the  Hall  of 
St.  Patrick,  &c.  are  worthy  a  viceregal  palace.  In  the  lower  caflle-yard,  are  the 
treafury,  ordnance,  and  other  offices  ;  and  near  them  are  the  buildings  for  keeping, 
the  military  ftores,  with  an  arfenal,  and  an  armoury  for  40,000  men. 

The  foundation  flone  of  the  parliament-houfe  was  laid  in  1729,  and  the  building 
completed  in  1739,  after  the  plan  of  mr.  CaiTel,  at  an  expenfe  of  near  40,000!. 
This  fuperb  pile  deferves  praife. 

The  courts  of  juflice,  or  four  courts,  and  public  offices,  are  fituated  on  the  Inn's 
quay  ;  and  form  an  elegant  and  extenfive  pile  of  buildings.  The  new  cuflom-houfe, 
from  its  extent,  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  parts,  the  ingenuity  and  comprehen- 
fion  of  its  defign,  and  the  beauty  and  correftnefs  of  the  execution,  would  defei-ve  a 
more  elaborate  detail  than  the  limits  of  this  work  can  indulge.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
nine  feet  deep,  by  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  in  extent,  and  has  tlie 
fmgular  advantage  of  four  fronts.  The  whole  building  confifts  of  large  and  flriking 
features,  forming  a  novel  and  agreeable  affemblage  of  well  contrafted  lines.  Tliis 
edifice  is  compofed  partly  of  Portland,  and  partly  of  v/hite  mountain  flone  ;  it  was 
founded  in  1781,  and  has  cofl  upwards  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling. 

The  royal  exchange,  the  lying-in-hofpital,  the  blue-coat  hofpital,  the  linen  and 
yarn  halls,  the  royal  hofpital,  and  the  military  hofpital,  are  all  buildings  of  un- 
common beaut}'  and  elegance.  The  royal  hofpital  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
fuperannuated  veterans ;  but  the  number  was  very  lately  (May  1793)  much  inferior 
to  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  was  underllood  that  government  paid  for  the  fupport 
of  atleafl  an  hundred  penfioners  who  exifted  only  upon  the  governor's  lift.  The  poor 
men  are  under  fubjeftion  to  a  fyflem  of  rules,  which  are  hung  up  in  the  room  where 
they  all  dine  together.  Thefe  rules  are  drawn  up  in  that  harfli  ftile,  which  is  ufual 
in  the  army,  and  the  flightefl  fault  is  almoii  inevitably  puniflied  with  inftant  expul- 
fion.  At  the  fame  time,  they  are  pilfered  with  impunity  by  their  fuperiors,  as  fol- 
lows :  they  enjoy  a  certain  allowance  of  clothes,  which  are  made  up  for  them  by  a 
tailor  employed  by  the  governor,  or  fome  other  perfons,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  job.  This  man  is  fuffered  to  finifli  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  invalids 
muft  engage  and  pay  a  fecond  tailor  out  of  their  own  pockets,  before  a  fuit  of  thefe 
clothes  can  be  put  on.  A  few  ufelefs  officers  engrofs  a  great  part  of  the  annual 
expenfe  of  the  hofpital  into  their  own  pockets.  Such  is  the  methodic  which, 
the  public  money  is  wailed  under  the  farcical  pretence  of  charity!  Greenwich 
hofpital  is  a  bufinefs  of  the  fame  kind.  Some  years  ago,  fir  Cecil  Wray  offered 
to  produce  documents  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  Invalids  in  that  hofpital 
cofl  the  nation  more  than  twice  the  fum  which  was  neceffiuy  for  their  fubfifl- 
encej    but   he  could  not   obtain    attention.     No  opportunity  fliould  be   omitted 
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to  expofe,  In  their  genuine  infttmy,  thofe  mifcreants,  who  thus  riot  oa  the  fpoils  oP 
want  and  wretchednefs. 

Dublin  abounds  with  charitable  inflitutions  of  every  imaginable  defcription ;  a 
circumflance  which  reflefts  honour  on  the  benevolence  of  the  citizens.  Immenfe" 
fums,  perhaps  not  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  are  annually  raifed  by 
charity  fermons.  Religious  animofities,  the  moft  flupid  and  fantaftical  fpecies  of 
human  folly,  are  fading  fafl ;  and,  did  the  nation  enjoy  a  better  and  honefter  fyftem 

of  government,  would  be  very  foon  extirpated The  inhabitants  in  general  are 

focial,  liberal,  and  benevolent,  and,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  defpife  the  vulgarity 
of  national  farcafms.  No  fubjeft  has  ever  been  more  grofsly  mifunderftood  or 
mifreprefented  than  the  character  of  the  Irifli  nation. 

Cork  is  the  fecond  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Munfter. 
It  is  feated  on  an  illand  in  the  river  Lea,  which  being  interfered  by  feveral  canals, 
fliips  are  brought  up  almoft  to  every  flreet.  The  city  is  three  miles  long,  and  near 
two  broad,  containing  above  3o,doo  inhabitants.  Formerly  th6  ftreets  and  houfes 
were  narrow  and  inelegant ;  but  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  late  years  are  in 
the  ftile  of  modern  elegance,  and  alike  declare  the  improved  tafte,  fpirit,  and  riches 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  trade  of  Cork  is  very  confiderable,  and  its  exports  are  in 
fome  articles  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  time  of  war,  it  is  the 
great  market  for  provifions,  from  whence  the  Britifti  navy  draw  an  inexhauftible 
fupply.  The  other  articles  of  export  confift  of  corn,  wool,  bay  and  woollen  yarn, 
camlets,  ferges,  hides,  butter,  candles,  foap,  tallow,  herrings,  &c.  Wool-combing 
is  carried  on  to  fuch  extent  in  this  county,  that  half  the  wool  of  Ireland  is  faid  to  be 
combed  there;  the  manufactures  conful  of  camlets,  ferges,  ratteens,  frizes,  druggets, 
narrow  cloths,  coarfe  linen,  flockings,  &c. 

Limerick  is  a  cheerful  and  flourifliing  c'lty,  large,  populous,  and  regular; 
three  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  fuppofed  to  contain  above  40,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  92  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  fixty  miles  from  the  fea. 

Belfast,  though,  a  few  years  fmce,  of  inferior  or  fecond  rate  confequence,  now 
ranks  amongft;  the  firft  towns  in  Ireland;  to  vv^hich  importance  it  has  arrived  by  the 
moft  rapid  extenfion,  and  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  enterprifmg  activity  of  its 
merchants,  the  uncommon  induftry  of  its  people,  and  its  fituation,  being  the  medium 
through  which  are  conveyed  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  populous  and  great 
manufafturing  country.  Belfaft  is  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  river  Lagan,  at 
'its  junction  with  the  Lough  of  Belfaft,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  at  leaft  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Its  trade  has  rifen,  and  is  daily  rifmg, 
into  confiderable  value  ;  the  exports  of  linen,  manufactured  cotton,  glafs,  corn,  beef, 
pork,  and  fundry  other  articles,  are  great;  and  its  various  manufactures  fonn  fome 
of  the  moft  important  in  the  kingdom. 

Waterford  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Suire,  a  broad  and  rapid  river 
•^vithout  any  bridge,  and  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  its  junCtion  with  the 
Nore  and  Barrov',  all  which,  united,  form  the  harbour.  The  trade  it  carries  on  with 
Newfoundland,  and  of  which  it  enjoys  the  principal  iliare,  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance, as  upwards  of  ieventy  fail  of  fhippiug  are  employed  in  the  fupply  of  the  banks 
vvith  provifions,  &c.  and  return  from  thence  and  the  Weft  Indies  v/ith  fifli,  rum, 
■fugar,  cotton,  &c.  Some  idea  of  the  provifion-trade  here  may  be  formed  by  the  vaft 
number  of  large  hogs  killed,  which  amount  to  upwards  of  3000  per  week,  for  many 
weeks  together;  and  of  butter  there  have  been  exported  from  hence  from  60  to  80,000 
'Casks  a  year. 

Kilkenny  is  one  of  the'  beft  iuland  cities  in  the  kingdom,  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the. river  Nore,  diftant  fift}^-feven  mile^  fouth-weft  from  Dublin.  It  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants:  this  city  was  oitce  of  great  confequence,  as  maybe  feen  by  the 
number  of  venerable  ruins  vet  remaining  of  magnificent  churcheSjinonalterieSjandabbies, 
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which,  even  now,  in  their  dilapidated  ftate,  exhibit  fuch  cx<juifite  tafte  in  architeflure, 
as  may  vie  with  any  modern  improvements. 

Galaway  is  the  moft  confiderable  town  in  ConnauKht,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  , 
of  the  fiime  name.     It  is  feated  on  the  noble  bay  of  Galway,  on  the  Weftern  Ocean, 
and  IS  I  20  miles  weft  from  Dublin.     It  is  furroundcd   with  walls,  and,  including  its 
fuburbs,  contains  about  1  5,000  inhabitants. 

LoND-)ND£.RKY  is  onc  of  the  moft  confpicuous  cities  in  Ireland,  as  well  for  its  ex- 
tent and  trade,  as  for  irs  ever-memorable  fiej^e.  It  lies  i'5  miles  nonh-north-weft 
from  Dublin,  in  the  province  of  UHter,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  or  declivity,  of  an  oval  form,  being  almoft  a  pe- 
ninfula  at  the  bottom,  on  the  narrow  part  of  Lough  Foyle,  which  furrounds,  tor  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  abroad,  two  thirds  or  more  of  the  eminence,  and  by  wfhich  ir  has  an  open 
navigation  to  the  fea,  on  the  very  north  of  the  kingdom.  Its  trade  is  confiderabie. 
The  exports  confift  of  grain,  &c  and  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Greenland 
and  other  fisheries  have  been  fuocefsful. 

NtwRY  is  in  the  county  of  Down,  50  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  feated  on  the 
Newry  Water,  which  is  rendered  navigable  for  large  veflels  into  the  bay  of  Car  ling- 
ford  ;  and,  by  a  noble  canal,  which  joins  the  Bann  river,  this  town  has  a  communi- 
cation with  Lough  Neagh  and  all  the  circumjacent  i;c!;.'hbourhood. 

Drogheda  is  feated  on  the  river  Boyne,  which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  burden  to 
the  quay  ;  it  is  23  miles  N  from  Dublin,  is  large,  and  the  ftreets  generally  fpacious, 
neat,  modern,  and  well  built. 

Wexford  is  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  6"]  miles  S.  from  Dublin  ;  it 
is  built  near  the  fea,  upon  the  liVer  Slaney,  which  empti  s  itfelf  into  the  ocean  here; 
the  haven  is  very  large,  and  me  entrance  is  defend  cd  by  two  narrow  necks  of  land, 
each  forming  an  ilthmus,  that  ftretches  forward  to  meet  each  other,  leaving  an  opening 
of  about  half  a  mile. 

Sligo  is  a  fea-port  town,  capital  of  the  county  of  che  same  name,  and  is  103  miles 
N  W.  from  Dublin.  Its  fituation  on  a  great  bay  opening  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
which  abound  with  innumerable  fhoals  of  fi(h,  gives  it  many  advantages,  and  renders 
it  a  fidiing  ftation  of  the  firft  importance,  as  it  is  no  lefs  eligible  for  the  trade  of  the 
weftern  wold.  The  quantity  of  linen  and  linen  yarn  exported  from  Sligo  is  very  con- 
fiderabie, thofe  manufaftures  having  fpread  themfelves  through  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom with  great  rapidity. 

Armagh,  Rillsborough,  Lisburk,  Colerain,  and  feveral  other  towns  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  claim  more  attention  than  the  limits  of  our  work  can  afford, 
Armagh  is  not  only  one  of  the  greateft  markets  for  linens,  but  is  perhaps  unrivaleo  by 
any  other  in  Ireland,  of  equal  extent,  for  the  beautv  of  its  public  buildings.  Hillfbo- 
Tough  claims  its  ftiare  of  praise  on  the  fame  account ;  and  Lifburn  and  Colerain,  befide 
pofTeffing  a  large  portion  of  the  linen  bufinefs,  merit  equai  notice  for  their  extreme 
neatnefs,  and  the  fpirit  and  induftry  of  their  inhabitants 

National  debt*.]  The  debt  of  Ireland  ii  confidered  as  having  originated  in 
1715,  when  a  vote  of  credit  for  50,0001.  was  palFed,  on  a  threatened  invafion  of  the 
kingdom. — From  that  period,  its  progrefs,  though  irregular  and  fiuduating,  was  con- 
fiderabie j  and,  in  the  year  1749,  it  amounted  10  205,.  7I  —  However,  through  the 
exercife  of  unufual  economy,  or  an  increale  of  revenue,  this  debt  was  extinguifhed,  and 
the  nation  was  afterwards  in  credit  as  follows : 

D     I     T. 

C  22,370 
205,173 

*  £x(rufted  tVom  the  journals  o   the  houfe  of  cor.  rnois. 
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^7S5 
^757 
»759 


L. 


471,404 

249>422 

84,396 


Again  the  nation  engaged  in  debt,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  which  will  appear  from 
the  annexed  table. 


Years 


DEBT. 

DE 

BT. 

1761 

£•  223'438 

Years 

1777 

£.  834,086 

1763 

521,161 

1779 

1,067,565 

^7^5 

50^,874 

1781 

^>S5h704 

1767 

581,964 

1783 

1,919,386 

17.69 

628,883 

17H 

2>i23>343 

J771 

789.569 

1785 

2,181,501 

^773 

994,890 

1786 

4,052,766 

V75 

931,690 

1787 

2,302,146 

It  appears  that  this  debt  has  increafed  ten  fold  in  twenty-feven  years. 

History.]  i  he  hiftory  of  Ireland  has  been  carried  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
may,  with  greater  juftice  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  country,  be  diftinguifhed  into 
the  legendary  and  authentic.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II  an  Ulfter  prince  boafted  to 
the  pope  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feven  kings  of  Ire- 
land, to  the  year  i  170,  Even  the  more  moderate  Irifh  antiquaries  carry  their  hiftory 
up  to  about  30G  years  before  the  chriftian  era,  at  which  time  as  they  affert,  a  colony 
of  Scythians,  immediately  from  Spain,  fettled  Ireland,  and  introduced  the  Phceni- 
cian  language  and  letters  into  that  country ;  but,  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enlarge  on  the  dark  and  contefled  part  of  the  Irifli  hiftory;  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuty,  that  the  great  apoltle  of  Ireland,  bt.  Pa- 
trick, was  employed  in  the  propagation  of  chriftianity  in  that  kingdom,  though  chrif-- 
tian  niifli.  naries  had  been  there  long  before,  by  whofe  means  it  had  made  a  confidtra- 
ble  prc^grefs  among  the  inhabhants  of  Ireland.  After  this  period,  Ireland  was  occafi- 
onally  invaded  by  the  *)axon  kings  of  England  :  but,  in  the  year  795  and  798,  the 
Dane's  and  Normans,  or  as  they  are  called,  the  Eafterlings,  invaded  the  coafts  of 
Ireland,  and  were  the  firft  who  ereded  the  ftone  edifices  there.  The  common  habi- 
tations of  the  Iiifti,  till  that  time,  were  of  hurdles  covered  with  ftraw  and  lufhes,  and 
but  very  few  of  folid  timber.  The  natives  defended  themfelves  bravely  againft  the 
Eafterliiigs,  who  built  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Cork.;  but  they 
refided  chiefly  at  Dublin,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  by  the  old  Irifh  was  call- 
ed Fingal,  or  the  land  of  ftrangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962,  feem  to  have 
called  to  their  »ffiftance  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edgar,  who  had  then  a  confidera- 
ble  maritime  power  ;  and  this  might  have  given  occafion  for  his  clergy  to  call  him 
king  of  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  Dublin  was,  about  that  time,  a 
confiderable  city,  and  that  the  native  Irifh  gave  the  Eafterlings  feveral  defeats, 
though  fupported  by  their  countrymen  from  the  continent,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  the 

Hebrides. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  the  fecond  of  England  formed  a  defign  of  annex- 
ing Ireland  to  his  dominions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  this  by  the  provo- 
cation  he  had  received  from  fome  of  the  Irifli  chieftains,  who  had  aflxjrded  confi- 
.derable  afliftance  to  his  enemies.  His  defign  was  p-.tronifed  by  the  pope,  and 
a  fair  pretext  of  attacking  Ireland  ofl^'ered,  about  the  y^ar  <  168  Dei  mot  Mac 
Murro.ugh,  king  of  Lienfter,  an  oppreiTive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  carried  ofl;  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince,  O'Roirk.  A  confederacv  being 
formed  againft  him,   under    Roderic  O'Connor,  who,  it  feem?,  was  the  paramount 
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king  of  Ireland,  he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  who  promifed  to  reHore  him,  upon  his  takin;/  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
crown  of  England,  for  hinife'.fand  all  the  petty  kings  depending  on  him,  who  were 
very  numerous.  Henry,  who  was  then  in  France,  recommended  Mac  Dermot's  caufe 
to  the  Englifh  barons,  and  particularly  to  Strongbow,  curl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald.  Thefe  noblemen  undertook  the  expedition  up- 
on much  the  fame  principles  as  the  Norman  and  Breton  lords  had  done  the  conqucft 
of  England  under  William  I. ;  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac  Dermot's  daugh- 
ter Eva.  In  1 1 69,  the  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Waterford  ; 
and  the  next  year,  Strongbow  arriving  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  his  marriage  was 
celebrated. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Danes  continued  ftill  poflefled  of  Dublin,  which,  after  fome 
ineffe£lual  oppofition  made  by  king  O'Connor,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  En- 
glifli  foldiers ;  but  Mac  Turkil,  the  Danilh  king,  efcaped  to  his  (hipping  Upon  the 
death  of  Dermot,  Henry  II.  became  jealous  of  earl  Strongbow,  feized  upon  his  eftate 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  recalled  his  fubjefls  from  Ireland.  The  Irifh,  about  the 
fame  time,  to  the  amount  of  about  60,000,  befieged  Dublin,  under  king  O'Connor  ; 
and  though  all  Strongbow's  Irllh  friends  and  allies  had  now  left  him,  and  the  city  was 
reduced  to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irilh  to  raife  the  fjege  with  great  lofs ;  and, 
going  over  to  England,  appeafed  Henry  by  fwearing  fealty  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
rehgning  into  his  hand  all  the  Iriih  cities  and  forts  he  held.  During  Strongbow's  ab- 
fence,  Mac  Turkil  returned  with  a  great  fleet,  attempted  to  retake  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, but  was  killed  at  the  fiege  ;  and  in  him  ended  the  race  of  the  Eafterling  princes 
in  Ireland. 

in  1172,  Henry  H.  attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran  foldiers,  and  the  flow- 
er of  his  nobility,  landed  near  Waterford.  Not  only  all  the  petty  princes  of  Ire- 
land, except  the  king  of  Ulfter,  but  the  great  king  Roderick  O'Connor,  fubmitted 
to  Henry,  who  pretended  that  O'Connor's  fubmiflion  included  that  of  Uliter,  and 
that,  confequently,  he  was  the  paramount  fovereign  of  Ireland.  Be  that  as  it  mi^hf, 
he  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where  he  parcelled  out  the  eftates  in  Ireland,  as  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror  had  done  in  England,  to  his  Englifh  nobility.  He  then  f^tled 
a  civil  adminiitration  at  Dublin,  as  nearly  as  pofTible  fimilar  to  that  of  England,  to 
which  he  returned  in  1173,  having  fir  ft  fettled  an  Engifh  colony  from  Briftol  in 
Dublin,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  cuftoms,  fay  their  charters,  which  the  citizens 
of  Briftol  enjoyed.  From  that  time,  Dublin  began  to  flourifli.  Thus  the  conqaefl 
of  Ireland  was  efFe£ted  by  the  Englifh,  almoft  with  as  much  eafe  as  that  of  Mex- 
ico was  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  for  much  the  fame  reafons,  the  rude  and  unarmed 
ifate  of  the  natives,  and  the  differences  that  prevailed  among  the  princes  or  lead- 
ers. Thefe  conquerors,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  behaved  with  the  moft  confummate  bar- 
barity. Sir  John  Davis  informs  us,  that,  even  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  adjudged  no 
felony  to  kill  a  mere  Irifhman.  A  very  fmali  number  only  of  that  people  had  been 
admitted  to  the  proteclion  of  the  laws  of  England.  Three  hundred  and  fiftv  years 
elapfed,  before  they  were  advanced  to  this  equality  Yet  the  Englifh  affecl  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  as  conquerors,  th^y  enjoyed  an  hereditary  title  to  legiflatefor  that  ir.jured 
nation. 

Henry  gave  the  title  of  lord  of  Ireland  to  his  fon  John,  who,  in  1185,  went  over 
in  perfon  to  that  ifland  ;  but  John  an  I  Iju  giddy  Norman  courtiers-n«4e~a-very  ill 
uie  of  their  poa-er,  and  rendered  themfelves  odious  to  the  Irifh,  who  were  otherwife 
verv  we'l  difpofed  towards  the  EngUfh.  Richard  I.  was  too  much  engaged  with  the 
crufades,  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  but  king  John,  after  hi$  acei- 
iiu  ,  made  amends  for  his  behaviour  towards  the  Irifh.  He  enlarged  his  father's  p  an 
of  introducing;  int.)  I' eland  Enp^liOi  lav/s  and  '>fficers,  and  ereflted  that  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Leiiilter  and  iViutilter,   which   was  v^ithin  the  Eoglilh  pale,  into  twelve 
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ccniayes;  hvt  the  defcendants  of  th-e  ancient  princes  in  ether  places  paid  him  no 
snore-than  a  nominal  fubjcSion.  They  governed  by  their  old  Brehon  laws,  and  cx- 
e'ci'fed -all  acts  of  fovereignty  within  their  own  ftates  ■;  and  indeed  this  was  preity 
mnch  the  cafe  fo  fate  as  the  reign  of  James  [.  i  he  unfettled  reign  of  Henry  ilf. 
his  wars  and  captivity,  gave  the  Irifli  a  very  mean  opin'cn  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
nient;  but  they  feetn  to  have  continued  quiet  under  his  fon  Edward  I.  Ga^/^eiton, 
the  famous  favourite  of  Edv/ard  li  acquired  great  credit  while  he  acled  as  lieute- 
iVcUit  in  Ireland-,  but  the  facce.Tes  of  the  Scotch  king,  Robert  Bruce,  almoft  proved 
faial  to  the  Englifh  interell,  and  AiggeRed  to  the  Irilh  the  id^ea  of  transferring  their 
ailegiaTice  from  the  kings  of  England  to  Ed^vard  Bruce,  king  Robert's  brother. 
That  prince  accordingly  invaded  Ireland,  where  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Engiilh 
governors  and  armies  ;  and,  being  fupported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  was  actually 
crowned  king  of  Dundalk,  and  nearly  became  mader  of  Dublin.  The  yourvger 
Bruce  feems  to  have  bten  violent  in  the  exercife  of  his  fovereignty,  and  uas  at  latl 
defeated  and  killed  by  Birmin,t:;hani,  the  )"nglilh  general.  x'ifrer  this  Edward  il. 
ruled  Ireland  with  great  moderation,  and  pafTed  feveral  excellent  a£ts  with  regard  to 
that  country. 

But,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions  were  again  renewed  ia 
Ireland,  and  not  fuppreffed  without  great  lofs  and  difgrace  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh. 
2n  13^3,  a  rebellion  broke  out,  ia  which  the  Enclifh  inhabitants  had  no  inconfidera- 
ble  (hare.  A  fuccefTion  of  vigorous,  brave  governors,  at  laft  quieted  the  infurgents; 
and  about  the  years  1361,  prince  Lionel,  fon  of  Edward  III.  having  married  the  heir- 
efs  of  Ulfler,  was  fent  over  ,to  govern  Ireland,  and,  if  pofTible,  to  reduce  its  inha- 
bitants to  an  entire  conformity  to  the  laws  of  England.  In  this  he  made  great 
progrefs,  but  did  not  entirely  accomplifh  it.  It  appears,  that,  at  this  time  the  Irifh 
were  in  a  very  flouriHiing  condition,  and  that  one  of  the  greateft  grievances  of  which 
they  complained,  was,  that,  the  Englifh  fent  over  men  of  mean  birth  to  govern  them. 
In  1394,  Richard  II.  finding  that  the  execution  of  his  defpotic  fchemesin  England, 
muft  be  abortive  without  farther  fupport,  pafTed  over  to  Ireland  with  an  armv  of 
34.000  men,  well  armed  and  appointed.  As  he  made  no  ufe  of  force,  the  Irifh  re- 
garded his  prefence  as  a  high  compliment  to  their  nation,  and  admired  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  court.  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  them  by  all  the  arts  he  could 
employ,  and  bellowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  their  chiefs.  In  fhort,  his  wife 
conduct  entirely  won  their  affeftions.  But  in  •■  399,  after  having  adied  in  a  very  def- 
potic manner  in  England,  he  undertook  a  frefh  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Irifh. 
His  army  inipired  the  natives  with  confternation,  and  they  threw  themf  Ives  upon 
his  mercy.  During  this  expedition  the  duke  of  Lancafter  landed  in  England  :  and 
Richard,  upon  his  return,  being  deferted  by  his  Englifh  fubjeds,  on  account  of  his 
tyranny,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Irifh,  furrendered  the  crown 
to  his  rival. 

The  Irifh,  after  Richard's  death,  ftill  retained  a  warm  affeftion  for  the  houfe  of 
York  ;  and,  upon  the  revival  of  that  family's  claim  to  the  crown,  embraced  its 
caufe.  Edward  IV.  made  the  earl  of  Defmond  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  his 
fef vices  againft  the  Ormond  party  and  other  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  LancaHer; 
and  he  was  the  firil  Irifh  chieftain  that  obtained  this  honour.  Even  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  crown  of  England  did  not  reconcile  the  Irifh  to  his  title,  as 
duke  of  Lancafter  ;  they  therefore  readily  joined  Lambert  Simnel,  but  were  de- 
feated in  heir  attempt  to  invade  England.  This  made  them  fomewhat  cautious  of 
joMing  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  was,  however,  at  lafl  recognized  as  king  by  the 
Ififh ;  and  in  the  preceding  pages,  under  the  hiftory  of  England,  the  reader  may 
lea'-n  the  event  of  his  preteiifions.  Henry  behaved  with  moderation  towards  his 
unfortuate  partizans,  and   was  contented   with  requiring   the  Irifh  nobility  to  take 
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a  frefh  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  jrovcrnment.  'fhi^  lenity  had  the  defired  effect,  du- 
ring the  admini(tratif)n  of  the  two  carls  of"  Kildarc,  the  carl  of  Surry,  and  the  ear! 
of  Ormond.  Henry  VIII.  governed  Ireland  by  fupporting  it;s  chiefs  againft  each 
other;  but  they  were  tampered  with  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.^  upon  which  Henry 
made  his  natural  Ion,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  lord-lieutenant.  'I'his  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Irilh  from  breaking  out  into  rebellion  in  the  year  1540,  under  Fitz  Gerald, 
who  had  been  lord-deputy,  and  was  feduced  by  the  emperor ;  but,  being  Taken  pri- 
foner,  he  was  at  laft  executed  at  Tyburn.  After  this,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  derived 
a  great  advantage,  in  her  quarrels  with  England,  from  having  a  ftrong  party  among 
the  Irilh. 

About  the  year  1542,  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  formed  fome  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by  a  powerful  party  among  the  Irilh  themfelves. 
It  is  hard  to  fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the  confequence  of  his  claim  might  have  fjeen. 
Henry  underftood  that  the  Irifh  had  a  mean  opinion  of  his  dignity,  as  the  kings  of 
England  had  hitherto  aflumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland.  He 
•therefore  took  that  of  king  of  Ireland,  which  had  a  great  efiecl  with  the  native  Irilh, 
who  thought  that  allegiance  was  not  due  to  a  lord.  It  produced  a  more  perfeft  fub- 
miffion  of  the  native  Irifli  to  Henry's  government,  than  ever  had  been  known ;  and 
even  O'Nial,  who  pretended  to  be  fucceffor  to  the  laft  paramount  king^of  Ireland, 
fwore  allegiance  to  Henry,  v/ho  created  him  earl  of  Tyrone. 

At  the  accellion  of  this  prince,  the  pale  confifted  of  no  more  than  four  counties. 
Though  Munfter  had  been,  in  former  days,  nominally  divided  into  counties,  the 
people,  to  ufe  fir  John  Davies's  exprellions,  had  become  fo  degenerate,  that  no  juf- 
tice  of  affize  durft  execute  his  commiifion  among  them.  The  anfwer  of  Mac-Giiire, 
chief  of  Fermanagh,  to  the  lord-deputy,  who  was  propofmg  to  him  to  accept  a  fhe- 
rilf  in  his  diftrift,  has  been  recorded  :  "  Your  (heriff  ihall  be  welcome  to  me  ;  but 
let  rae  know  the  price  of  his  head  (his  Eric)  in  order  that,  if  my  people  cut  it  off, 
I  may  fine  them  accordingly." 

The  pope,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  remitting  money  and  fome- 
times  fending  over  troops  to  the  Irifh,  kept  up  their  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  and 
drew  from  them  vaft  numbers  of  men  to  their  armies,  where  they  proved  as  good, 
foldiers  as  any  in  Europe.  This  created  confiderable  difficulties  to  the  Enghfh  go- 
vernment, even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  reforma- 
tion took  place  in  the  Englifli  part  of  Ireland,  with  little  or  no  oppofition.  The  Irifh 
ieem  to  have  been  very  quiet  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  j  but  in  that  of  her 
fucceffor,  the  reformation  excited  great  difcontent. 

This  difpofition  of  the  public  mind  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  to  Phihp  II. 
king  of  Spain,  for  promoting  his  hoftile  defigns  againft  England.  Partial  invafions 
of  Ireland  had  been  attempted  by  the  Spanifh  government  feveral  years  before  the 
equipment  of  their  armada.  A  Spanifh  colony,  we  may  even  obferve,  was  fupported 
from  remote  times,  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Irifh  coaft.  An  army  of  feveral 
thoufand  Spaniards  was  aftually  landed,  attended  by  a  pope's  nuncio,  who  gained 
poffefTion  of  Kinfale.  And  England  thus  found  herfelf  in  danger  of  being  befet, 
on  eaft  and  weft,  by  tlae  power  of  Spain,  fo  formidable  in  thofe  days,  and  of  lying 
in  the  middle  between  the  land  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  then  centered  in'  the 
Netherlands,  and  their  naval  ftrength  and  armaments,  -ftationed  in  the  harbours 
of  Ireland.  ^ 

Thefe  confiderations  determined  the  Englifli  government  to  make  uncommon 
efforts  to  fecure  the  poffeflion  of  Ireland.  Very  confiderable  fubfidies  were  voted  by 
parliament  for  that  purpofe ;  and  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  well  provided, 
was  fent,  which,  affifted  by  the  advantages  and  power  already  polTefied  by  the  go- 
vernment in  the  country,  by  fucceffive  reinforcements  from  England,  and  by  other 
favourable  circumftances,  effefted  a  complete  redudion  of  all  the  different- lords  and 
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chiefs  who  till  then  had  ruled  in  the  ifland,  after  a  war  which  continued  about  feveu 
years. 

However,  queen  Elizabeth  did  not  live  to  fee  Ireland  entirely  reduced.  The  final 
capitulation  with  the  great  chieftain  O'Nial,  was  not  figned  till  a  few  days  after  her 
death. 

The  difturbances  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  will  not  appear  furprifing,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  feverity  which  the  Englifh  exercifed  on  every  occafion  upon  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland.  In  the  year  1583,  when  the  garrifon  of  Smerwick,  in  Kerry, 
furrendered  upon  mercy,  upwards  of  feven  hundred  prifoners  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood.  This  maflacre  was  perpetrated  by  fir  Walter  Raleigh.  For  fuch  exploits, 
he  was  rewarded  with  forty  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Walter, 
earl  of  Effex,  father  to  the  famous  favourite  of  the  "  maiden  queen,"  on  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  peace,  invited  Brian  O'Nial,  chieftain  of  Claneboy,  with  a  number  of 
his  relations,  to  an  entertainment,  where,  after  an  hofpitable  reception,  which  lailed 
for  three  days  and  nights,  O'Nial,  with  his  wife  and  brother,  were  arrelted.  His 
friends,  with  their  women  and  children,  were  butchered  before  his  face ;  and  him- 
felf,  his  wife,  and  brother,  were  fent  prifoners  to  Dublin,  Avhere  they  were  cut  in 
quarters.  The  whole  hiftory  of  Englifh  fupremacy  in  Ireland,  confills  in  great  mea- 
fure  of  a  fuccelTion  of  fuch  enormities. 

In  the  year  1589,  fir  William  Fitzwilliam  entered  upon  the  government  of  that 
wretched  country.  In  1590,  M'Mahon,  the  chieftain  of  Monagban,  having, died, 
his  brother  came  up  to  Dublin  to  obtain  the  inveftiture  of  his  eilate.  The  title  of 
this  claimant  neither  was  nor  could  be  honourably  denied  ;  but,  to  arrive  at  juf- 
tice,  a  bribe  was  neceflary.  He  promifed  the  deputy  fix  hundred  cows.  He  failed 
in  payment,  and  was  imprifoned.  The  deputy,  not  long  after,  went  with  him  to 
Monaghan,  to  fecure  the  prey.  But,  either  finding  it  impracticable  to  colleft  the 
number  of  cattle,  or  being  tempted  by  a  fight  of  the  eilate,  his  lordfhip  put  the 
chieftain  in  Irons,  conflituted  a  jury  of  his  own  private  foldiers,  indifted,  tried, 
and  executed  him  before  his  own  door.  The  pretence  was,  a  crime  faid  to  have 
been  committed  about  two  years  before.  His  lands  were  portioned  out  among  his 
aflalTins. 

In  1594,  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  and  his  fucceffor,  fir  WilHam  Ruflel,  had 
private  orders  to  apprehend  O'Nial,  earl  of  Tyrone,  a  powerful  nobleman  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  A  fafe  condutt  was  fent  to  him,  and  he  arrived  at  Dublin.  A 
debate  enfued  in  the  council,  with  refpeft  to  arrefting  him.  He  gained  intelligence 
of  the  defign,  and  fled.  O'Donnel,  another  chieftain  in  the  fame  part  of  the  illand, 
had  been  feized,  when  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  confined  for 
feven  years  in  the  callle  of  Dublin.  At  lad  he  made  his  efcape,  and  joining  with 
Tyrone,  and  other  difcontented  noblemen,  they  erefted  in  Uliler  the  ftaudard  of 
revolt. 

Elizabeth  was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  efcape  of  Tyrone,  and  fafe  conducts 
were  repeatedly  proffered,  to  induce  him  to  pay  a  fecond  vifit  to  Dublin.  He  Avas 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  treacherous  character  of  his  enem.ies,  to  be  decieved  by 
fuch  propofals.  He  foon  gave  them  battle,  and  fifteen  hundred,  or,  by  other  ac- 
counts, two  thoufand  five  hundred,  of  the  Englifli  forces  were  killed.  So  great  an 
advantage  had  never  before  been  obtained  by  the  Irilh  over  their  oppreffors,  from 
the  firll  invafion  of  Henry  the  fecond,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  haftened  by  an  ac- 
cident. The  gunpowder  barrels  of  the  Englifh,  in  the  front  of  their  hue,  took  fire, 
and  the  explofion  deflroyed  whole  ranks. 

The  young  earl  of  Eflex  was  foon  after  difpatched  to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  twen- 
ty thoufand  foot,  and  two  *:houfand  horfe.  After  various  expeditions,  in  which  he 
lofl  a  very  great  part  of  his  army,  he  at  1  aft  fet  out  for  the  north  of  Ireland  in  fearch 
of  Tyrone.     His  foldiers  had  by  this  time  been  fo  exceedingly  reduced,  that,  though 
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reinforced  by  two  thoufand  frefli  troops,  from  England,  Efiex  could  mufter  only  four 
thouland  men  to  attend  him  in  this  expedition.  lie  could  not  bring  'I'yrone  to  an 
engagement ;  and  the  campaign  ended  with  a  conference  between  the  two  command- 
ers, and  a  truce  till  the  month  of  May  fucceeding.  Without  attempting  a  regular 
detail  of  the  fubfequent  military  tranfadtions,  it  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that  Ty- 
rone never  could  be  completely  fubducd.  His  obfUnaey,  his  fuccefs,  and  the  ini- 
menfe  and  ruinous  expenfes  whicli  his  revolt  impofed  on  Elizabeth,  have  been,  by 
fome  writers,  afcribed  as  the  caufe  of  that  fecret  melancholy  which  fhortened  her  life. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the  firft,  he  fubmitted  in  perfon  to  that  mo- 
narch, and  was  honourably  received  at  court. 

The  guilt  of  the  Englifh  nation,  in  their  government  of  Ireland,  could  be  equalled 
by  nothing  but  their  folly.  "  Moft  of  the  Englifli  inftitutions,"  fays  mr.  Hume, 
"  were  to  the  lad  degree  abfurd,  and  fuch  as  no  other  flate  had  ever  thought  of,  for 
preferving  dominion  over  its  conquered  provinces." 

"  The  ufual  revenue  of  Ireland,"  fays  he,  "  amounted  only  to  fix  thoufand  pounds 
a  year ;  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  though  with  much  repining,  commonly  added  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  more,  which  flie  remitted  from  England."  Thus  the  boafted  fu- 
premacy  was,  even  in  times  of  peace,  a  lofing  bargain.  In  war,  affairs  were,  of  con- 
fequence,  an  hundred  times  worfe.  Sir  John  Sinclair  fays,  that  the  rebellion  of 
Tyrone,  which  lafled  for  eight  years,  coft  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  In 
1599,  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  fpent  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months ;  and  fir 
Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that,  in  ten  years,  Ireland  had  coll  England  three  millions 
and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  llerling.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  all  this 
profufion  of  treafure  and  of  blood  was  expended  in  maintaining  the  conquefl  of  an 
iiland,  which  did  not  yield  a  Ihilling  of  revenue  to  England,  and  was  not  able  to 
defray  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  expenfe  of  its  government  in  time  of  peace  !  While 
Tyrone  was  in  rebellion,  as  the  court  of  England  termed  it,  Ireland  was  ravaged 
by  a  mod  exterminating  famine.  The  miferable  natives  were  often  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  devouring  each  other.  Thefe  diftrelfes  are  defcribed,  with  circumflan- 
ces  too  fhocking  to  be  repeated,  by  Morriflbn,  an  Englifliman,  and  an  eye  witnefs. 
"  No  fpeftacle,"  fays  he,  "  was  more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  wafted  countries,  than  to  fee  multitudes  of  thefe  poor  dead  people  with  their 
mouths  all  coloured  green,  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they  could  rend 
up  above  ground."  Such  were  the  fruits  of  Englifh  fupremacy  !  Yet  fo  infatuated 
were  thefe  Irifhmen,  that,  while  they  met  with  every  imaginable  fpecies  of  bad  treat- 
ment from  their  tyrants,  they  compofed  a  great  part  of  that  Englifh  army  which  at 
laft  reduced  Tyrone  to  the  neceffity  of  fubmiffion !  Even  thefe  foldiers  were  diltin- 
guiffied  from  the  Englifli  by  inferior  pay  for  fubfiflence,  and  were  clothed-  at  their 
own  expenfe. 

James  the  firft  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  firft  Englifh  fovereign,  who  pofTefTed  the 
dominion  of  Ireland.  At  this  time,  cppofition  to  the  Englifh  government  was  at  an 
end.  He  purfued  the  bufinefs  of  reformation  :  but  as  the  king's  power  in  Ireland  was 
now  fo  far  increafed  beyond  what  it  had  formerly  been,  fo,  the  meafures  for  altering 
the  religion  of  the  country,  were  attended  with  more  important  effects.  The  directi- 
ons concerning  the  reformation,  fent  by  the  preceding  fovereigns,  had  onlv  been  en- 
forced in  the  diftricts  and  churches  within  the  pale  :  the  orders  fent  by  the  council 
of  James  I.  now  extended  to  the  whole  ifland. 

The  principal  meafures  that  were  adopted  at  the  time  of  that  prince,  for  raifing  the 
proteftant,  on  the  ruins  of  the  catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  were  the  following : 

In  the  firft  place,  the  colony  that  was  fent  from  Britain,  to  fettle  on  thofe  lands 
which  had  been  feized  by  the  crown,  as  has  been  above  mentioned,  was  formed  of 
proteftants  and  prelbyterians.     A  frnall  colony,  formed  on  the  fame  principle,  had 
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alfo,  been  fent  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  fettle  on  the  lands  that  were  takea 
from  the  earl  of  Defmond,  when  he  was  fubdued  and  attainted  feme  years  before 
the  great  war  againft  the  native  Irifh.  The  proteftant  party  by  thofe  means  acquired 
that  kind  of  ftrength  and  weight,  which  refults  from  confiderable  numbers.  For  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  were  fcarcely  any  proteftants  among  the  old  Englilh  in- 
habitants of  Ireland ;  and  there  were  flill  fewer  among  the  native  Irifh ;  as  the  re- 
formation had  made  very  little  progrefs  in  Ireland. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  majority  in  the  Irifh  parliament  was  allotted  to  the  pro- 
teftant party,  through  the  manner  in  which  the  parliament  was  now  compofed,  and 
in  which  the  right  of  eleftion  was  conferred  on  new-erefted  counties,  corporations, 
and  boroughs. 

There  had  been  no  parliament  held  in  Ireland  for  twenty-feven  years  before  the 
time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  which  was  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  James 
I.  The  proteflants  were  fo  few  in  Ireland,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony  could  not  venture  upon  calling  a  parliament :  there  was 
too  little  probability  of  procuring  a  majority  on  the  proteftant  fide,  even  with  the 
power  pofleffed  by  the  crown,  of  erefting  new  counties,  corporations,  and  bo- 
roughs :  this  had  been  the  caufe  of  the  long  intermifhon  of  parliaments  that  has 
been  above  mentioned.  The  council  of  James  I.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
[  1 6 1 1 ,]  had  a  more  advantageous  fcope,  now  that  the  ifland  was  univerfally  fub- 
dued, and  a  numerous  colony  of  proteftant  fettlers  had  been  introduced,  who  were 
in  poffefhon  of  extenfive  trafts  of  land.  New  boroughs  were  ereded  in  thofe  quar- 
ters occupied  by  the  new  fettlers.  Even  then  the  government  found  themfelves, 
at  firft,  difappointed,  through  the  remarkable  ardour  with  which  the  catholic  party 
€xerted  themfelves,  efpecially  in  the  elections  for  counties :  the  eleftions  were 
■loft  where  there  v/as  thought  to  be  no  danger ;  and  even  privy-counfellors  were 
fometlmes  excluded.  The  difappointment  was  made  up  by  fpeedily  erefting  frefh 
corporations,  or  boroughs,  and  conferring  upon  them  the  right  of  elefting  mem- 
bers. Hence  arofe  the  complaints  made  afterwards  by  the  catholics,  that  feveral 
new  corporations  which  had  fent  members,  had  been  erefted,  in  order  to  the  fend* 
ing  of  precepts  to  them  for  eledions,  after  the  firft  iffuing  of  the  writs  for  calling  the 
parliament. 

By  this  exertion  of  all  their  refources,  the  government  in  Ireland  obtained  a  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  houfe.  On  the  firft  day  of  meeting,  the  members  of  the  catholic 
party  were  found  to  be  loi  ;  and  thofe  in  the  proteftant  intereft  were  125.  The  ca- 
.tholic  party,  being  both  greatly  furprifed  and  difappointed  at  finding  themfelves  the 
minor  number,  at  firft  refufed  to  recognize  thofe  new  brethren  that  had  been  fent 
to  them  by  the  new  erefted  corporations ;  a  fracas  even  took  place  in  the  chairing  of 
a  fpeaker  ;  each  party  appointing  a  different  perfon.  But,  as  the  place  of  the  meet- 
ing was  in  the  caftle,  as  they  were  furrounded  by  a  proteftant  garrifon,  and  all  at- 
tendants had  been  difmiffed,  as  well  as  fwords  left  at  the  gate,  the  catholic  party  were 
obliged  to  fubmit.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  there  were  four  earls,  five  vifcoants,  and 
fixteen  barons ;  in  all  twenty-five :  to  them  were  added  twenty-five  proteftant  bilhops 
and  archbifhops. 

In  order  to  complete  the  fuperiovity  of  the  proteftant  party,  the  penal  ftafutes 
that  had  been  paifed  in  the  reign  of  queen  EUzabeth,  were  put  in  force.  By  virtue 
of  thefe  ftatutes,  no  man,  who  refufed  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  could  be  in- 
vefted  with  an  office  in  a  corporation,  or  be  a  juftice  of  peace  or  a  magiftrate. 
•He  was  not  to  be  a  privy-counfellor,  nor  to  be  preferred  to  any  poft  in  the  go- 
vernment. If  a  lawyer,  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  or  to  fill 
the  office  of  judge.  All  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church,  together  with  church 
livings,  and  church  emolur&ents,  were  allotted  to  the  proteftant  clergy.     A  weekly 
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fine  was  alfo  to  be  laid  upon  every  perfon  who  fliculd  neglect  to  attend  the  church 
fervice. 

By  means  of  thefe  meafures  and  ordinance^,  the  proteftant  was  completely  efta- 
blifhed,  to  the  exclufion  of  ilie  catholic  rehgion.  And  at  that  period  arofe  thofe  for- 
midable party  diftindions,  of  catholics,  and  proteftants,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  have  fmce  been  divided. 

The  proteftant  party  was,  on  the  one  hand,  formed  by  thofe  colonies  that  had,  of 
late  years,  been  fettled  in  Ireland.  They  had  on  their  fide  the  ftrength  of  the  colo- 
nial government,  which  was  formed  only  of  themfelves,  and  the  majority  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  ifland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  catholic  party  was  formed  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  fettling  of  the  new  colonies :  for,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  there  were  few  or  no  proteftants  in  Ireland  before  that  time. 

At  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  old  diftinctions  of  native  Irifti,  degenerate 
Englifti,  Englifii  of  blood,  and  Englifh  of  the  Pale,  were  forgotten,  and  loft  in  the 
denomination  of  catholics.  An  union  was  now  formed  between  the  Irifh  chieftains 
and  tribes,  who,  after  lofing  their  lands  and  their  laws,  were  now  to  lofe  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  whole  of  the  old  Englifh  colony,  whofe  lords  and  men  of  influence 
were  now  to  be  deprived  of  their  confequence,  whofe  lawyers  and  priefts  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  while  the  numerous  commonalty  had  their  churches  taken  from 
them,  and  were  infulted  by  penalties  for  not  conforming  to  the  religious  rites  of  their 
opponents.  All  were  now  united  together  under  the  common  banner  of  the  catholic 
faith,  and  juftiy  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  proteftant  party,  as  a  common  aggreflbr 
and  an  enemy.  , 

The  refources  of  the  proteftant  party  for  maintaining  their  ground,  in  the  midii 
of  fo  formidable  a  confederacy,  could  not  be  in  their  numbers  j  for,  though  confide- 
rable  in  itfelf,  it  bore  no  proportion  to  thofe  of  their  catholic  opponents.  And  the 
advantage  they  poffeffed  of  forming  the  colonial  government,  and  of  having  a  majori- 
ty in  the  parliament,  was  only  a  ftrength  of  an  artificial  kind,  which,  without  farther 
fupport,  could  not  fubfift  long.  Their  real,  effedlual  refources  ought  to  have  been  in 
their  moderation,  and  in  the  fupport  of  the  Fnglifli  government.  This  moderation  was 
not  ex^rcifed,  as  appears  by  the  ftate  to  which,  as  we  have  faid,  the  catholics  had  been 
reduced  ;  and  the  Englifh  government  was  at  this  period  fo  diftracted,  by  the  conteft 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  that  littie  attention  was  paid  to  the  prefervation  of 
order,  or  the  fteady  and  equal  diftribution  of  impartial  juftice  in  Ireland. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  fome  of  thofe  numerous 
ads  of  tyranny  committed  by  Strafford,  while  he  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  which 
in  fome  meafure  paved  the  way  for  the  dreadful  fcenes  that  enfued.  During  the  two 
firft  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  the  catholics  of  Ireland  had  enjoyed  fome 
degree  of  tranquility.  But  lord  Strafford  having,  in  1633,  been  appointed  deputy, 
every  rigorous  meafure  was  renewed.  On  landing  at  Dublin,  he  fummoned  a  coun- 
cil, and  propofed  to  them  the  calling  a  parliament.  This  was  agreed  to:  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  remark  fome  of  the  meafures,  which  he  took  to  infure  an  afcendancv 
in  that  body.  "  I  ftiall  labour,"  faid  he,  "  to  make  as  many  captains,  and  o;n:ers, 
burgeffes  in  this  parliament,  as  I  poflibly  can;  who,  having  immediate  dependence  on 
the  crown,  may  almoft  fvvay  the  bufinefs  between  the  two  parties,  which  way  thev 
pleafe*."  One  example  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  method  of  obtaining  feats  in 
parliament,  for  his  minions. 

Strafford  had  refolved  to  make  Cateline,  recorder  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  for  th<it  city.      The  catholics  had  exerted  themfelves  tp-  exclude  him,  as  being 
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a  proteftant,  and  as  they  were  with  reafon  apprehenfive  of  violent  ttieafures  in  the 
courfe  of  the  feflion.  The  deputy  cut  the  ftruggle  fhoi  t  by  fending  for  the  fherifF  of 
Dublin,  on  whom  he  impofed  an  arbitrary  JSne  of  two  hundred  pounds,  for  "  having 
carried  himfelf  mutinoufly,"  and  of  five  hundred  pounds  more,  becaufe  he  refufed  to 
fjgn  a  paper  "  difabling  himfelf  from  ever  bearing  that  office  in  the  city."  Upon 
this,  Cateline  and  another  proteftant  were  inftantly  eleded.  By  dint  of  fair  promifes, 
mixed  with  menaces,_he  obtained  confiderable  grants  of  money  from  parliament,  which 
were  at  that  time  very  neceflary  for  the  government. 

One  of  the  great  engines  of  oppreflion  in  the  Englifli  adminiftration  vi^as,  to  com- 
mence an  enquiry  into- the  titles  of  eftates.  As  the  country  had  been  in  a  fituation  of 
the  moft  deplorable  anarchy,  it  was  evident  that  enquiries  and  forfeitures  could  be  mul- 
tiplied without  end.  Much  had  been  accomplilhed  in  this  way  by  the  preceding  depu- 
ties; but  Strafford  exceeded  the  worft  of  them.  When  a  jury  in  Galway  did  not  re- 
turn a  verdi6^  agreeable  to  his  lordfhip,  he  fined  the  fherifF  in  a  thoufand  pounds,  and 
each  of  the  jurors  in  four  thoufand  pounds.  Their  eftates  were  feized,  and  themfelves 
imprifoned  till  thefe  fines  were  paid.  It  appears,  that,  on  other  occafions,  jurors  were 
fomeiimes  pilloried,  with  the  lofs  of  their  ears,  fometimes  bored  through  the  tongue, 
and  at  others,  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron. 

"  The  gentlemen  of  Connaught,"  fays  mr.  Carte,  "  laboured  under  a  particular 
hardfliip  on  this  occafion."  The  defect  in  their  titles  arofe  from  the  treachery  of  a 
clerk,  who  had  been  employed  to  enrol  their  parents,  obtained  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  firft.  They  had  advanced  three  thoufand  pounds  to  the  offices  at  Dublin,  for  en- 
regiftering  their  deeds.  It  had  been  omitted,  a  circumftance  which  prefented  an  un- 
bounded field  for  plunder  to  the  vultures  of  confifcation.  The  omifTion  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  They  had  paid  largely  for  thefe  very  patents  to  the  exchequer,  were 
peaceably  fettled  in  their  lands,  and  paid  the  compofition  to  the  king  better  than  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  wildeft  outrage  of  dcfpotifm  to  turn  them  out 
of  their  eftates  upon  a  legal  quibble.  So  great  were  the  terrors  of  the  gentry  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  that,  in  1637,  they  offered  to  furrender  at  once  their  eftates  to  the 
crown,  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  a  letter  of  attorney  to  the  earl  of  Clamickard,  then  at 
London,  figned  by  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  perfons  of  the  bed  quality  in  the  county. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  fherifF  and  jurors,  who  werejiill  in  prifon,  petitioned,  but  in  vain, 
for  their  pardon.  They  offered  to  acknowledge  the  deputy's  juflice,  and  their  own 
errors  of  judgment,  upon  condition  only  that  they  and  rhe  relt  might  be  put  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  the  other  planted  counties.  In  the  end,  one  half  of  their  lands  were, 
confifcated  ;  and  the  petition  of  the  jurors  were  r^je6led,  becaufe  Strafford  infilled  on 
their  making  an  explicit  acknowledgment  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  perjury,  which 
concefFion  they  refufed  to  make. 

Strafford  himfelf  was  guiity  of  an  adlion  which  plainly  fhowed,  that  he  faw  his 
own  conduft  in  its  true  light.  In  the  preamble  to  the  att  of  parliament,  by  which 
the  fubfidies  were  granted,  there  was  inferted  a  feries  of  thanKs  to  Charles  the  firfl, 
for  having  placed  over  Ireland  fo  wife,  vigilant,  and  juft  a  governor,  who  had 
augmented  the  public  revenue  without  opprefFmg  the  people,  and  who  had  been 
anxious  to  relieve  the  diftrefFed.  Mr.  Carte  has,  on  the  credit  of  this  preamble, 
pronounced  a  fplendid  eulogium  on  the  adminiftration  of  StrafFord,  and  mr.  Hume 
has  beftowed  uncommon  labour  in  compofing  a  panegyric  for  this  deputy.  We  ad- 
vert to  the  miftake  of  thefe  two  diftinguifhed  authors,  to  prove  how  very  imper- 
fedly  the  hiftory  of  Britain  and  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  written.  The-  ad- 
miniftration of  StrafFord,  fo  far  from  being  meritorious,  was,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  to  the  laft  degree  .tyrannical  and  odious;  and  as  to  the  pretended  atteftation 
of  its  excellency,  mr.  Carte  ought  to  have  taken  proper  notice  of  a  proteftation 
entered  againft  it,  in  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons;  in  which  proteftation 
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they  were  joined  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  They  declare,  *'  that  thii  preamble  to  the 
aft  of  fubfidies  was  contrived,  penned,  and  infertcd  fraudulently,  without  the  privity 
of  the  houfe,  either  by  the  earl  of  Strafford  himfelf,  or  by  forne  other  perfon  or  perfons, 
advifers,  procurers,  or  a£lors  of  or  in  the  manifold  and  general  <;rievances  of  hi» 
majefty's  kingdom  of  Ireland." 

The  rebellion  in  1641  has  been  ftrangely  mifreprefented.  As  to  the  provocations 
which  made  the  Irifli,  or  a  part  of  them,  prompt  for  infurredion,  the  treatment  which 
they  received  forms  a  fufficient  apology.  Mr.  Hume  has  reprefented  the  confpiracy  as 
general;  and  had  it  been  fo,  it  would  only  have  afforded  an  evidence  of  the  jufl  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  But  the  gentlemen  of  Ulfter  were  forced  into  an  infurreciion, 
by  the  wanton  feiziire  of  their  lands;  and  the  horrid  detail  of  madacres,  on  which  mr. 
Hume  has  exhauded  his  rhetoric,  has  very  little  foundation.  It  was  not  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy,  who  excited  thefe  difturbances;  for  even  mr.  Carte,  who  certainly  was 
not  their  friend,  declares,  that,  although  this  confpiracy  was  afcribed  to  them,  *'  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  them  appeared  to  know  any  thing  of  it."  Sir  John  Temple, 
who  has  been  copied  by  a  croud  of  fucceeding  hiftorians,  reprefcnts  the  revolt  as  long 
before  concerted  and  refolved  upon.  But  unfortunately  he  contradicts  this  idea  by 
another  paflage,  wherein  he  informs  us,  **  that  fir  Phelim  O'Nial,  and  many  others  of 
the  prime  leaders  in  this  rebellion,  did,  not  long  before  it  broke  out,  turn  their  Irifn 
tenants  off  their  lands,  even  to  (tarve  upon  the  mountains;  while  they  took  in  Englifh, 
who  were  able  to  give  them  much  greater  rents,  and  more  certainly  pay  the  fame." 
This  behaviour  eftablilhes  the  fad,  that  thefe  infurgents  had  neither  intended  nor 
forefeen  what  was  to  happen.  The  iame  Writer  alfo  remarks,  that,  at  their  rifmg, 
the  revolters  had  "  not  many  better  weapons,  than  ftaves,  fcythes,  and  pitchforks." 
This  affords  another  prefumption  that  the  revolt  was  unpremeditated.  As  to  the 
fubfequent  commotions  in  the  other  provinces,  they  refulted  from  the  grofieft  op- 
preffion,  and  the  profpecl  of  relief,  which  the  fuccefs  of  their  countrymen  in  Uider 
held  out  to  them.  Mr.  Hume  has  enlarged  upon  the  defencelefs  condition  n{  the 
Englifh  colonies  in  Ulfter;  but  mr.  .Carte  has  quoted  the  manufcript  journal  of  an 
officer  in  the  royal  fervice,  which  places  the  fcene  in  a  verv  different  light.  The 
veracity  of  this  author,  and  his  opportunities  of  authentic  information,  can  hardly  be 
difputed.  If  he  had  been  difpofed  to  violate  the  laws  of  truth,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland.  He  gives  a  minute  and 
daily  account  of  whatever  happened  in  Ulfier,  during  the  Hril  weeks  of  this  infur- 
redtion  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  advances  no  charge  of  barbarity  againll  the 
Irifli.  So  far  were  the  Englifh  colonies  from  being  in  that  helplel's  fituation  which 
mr  Hume  has  defcribed,  that,  as  this  writer  computes,  the  proteltants  of  Uiiter 
"  had  ki'led  near  a  thoufand  of  the  rebels  in  the  fir (t  week  of  the  rebellion."  In  a 
ikirmifh  that  he  mentions,  two  hundred  of  the  peop'e  of  Colerain  repnifed  a  thou- 
fand  of  the  infurgents.  In  another,  fixry  of  them  were  llain,  and  of  their  adverfa- 
ries,  who  did  not  lofe  a  fiui^le  man,  only  two  were  wounded.  In  all  this  we  fee  no- 
thing of  th  ;r  l>)(iated  pidture  of  rreachery,  barbarity,  and  univerfal  malTacre,  which 
mr.  Hume  h^^.  been  fo  anxious  to  illuftrare.  The  idea  is  altogether  abfurd,  when  we 
refleft  upon  the  a£lual  ftate  of  the  country.  The  earl  of  Clanrickard  informs  us, 
that  "  the  Scots  in  Ciller  were  forty  thouland  well  armed  men,  when  the  rebellion 
commenced;  that  the  rebels  were  by  one  half  lefs  numerous,  and  furniflied  with  few 
better  weapons  than  ftaves,  fcythes,  and  pitchforks;  and  that  the  infurgents  forbade 
any  of  their  followers,  on  pain  of  death,  to  molefl  any  of  the  Scottifh  nation  in  body 
or  goods."  Farther,  Temple,  an  Englifh  writer  already  cited,  acknowledges  it 
"  to  be  a  truth,  that  thofe  Britifh,  whom  the  rebels  fuffered  to  live  among  them, 
and  fuch  as  they  kept  in  prifon,  were  not  put  to  the  fword  by  the  Irifli,  until,  in 
their  feveral  encounters  with  his  raajefty's  forces,  they  fuffered  lofs  of  their  men. 
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and  fo  Wire  enraged."  Thefe  are  the  words  of  an  eye  witnefs,  who  was  himfelf  a 
perfonal  enemy  to  the  rebels ;  yet  even  here  we  find  no  traces  of  the  mournful  rhap- 
fody  of  mr.  Hume. 

What  fort  of  treatment  provoked  the  infurjjents  to  maffacre  their  prifoners,  we 
learn  from  the  fame  authority.  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne.  expelled  fir  Phelim  O'Nial 
from  Dundalk.  He  boafted  that  for  fome  weeks  after,  *'  there  was  neither  man  nor 
beaft  to  be  found  in  fixteen  ??iiles,  between  the  two  tov/ns  of  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk; 
nor  on  the  other  fide  of  Dundalk  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  nearer  than  Carrickma- 
crofs,  a  ftrong  pile,  tzuehc  miles  dijiant." — After  fuch  havoc  on  the  Englifh  fide,  is  it 
wonderful  that  the  Irilh  began  to  commit  a£lions  of  fimilar  barbarity?  Ihe  lex  talionis, 
the  principle  of  retaliation,  is  engraved  with  indelible  charafters  on  the  human  heart. 
The  melodious  paragraphs  which  mr-  Hume  has  devoted  to  commemorate  the  ferocity 
of  fir  Phelim  O'Nial,  might,  with  at  lead  equal  propriety,  have  recorded  the  butcheries 
committed  by  Tichbourne.  This  monfler  vaunted  of  thefe  enormities  as  a  glorious 
achievement ;  but  O'Nial,  in  his  laft  moments,  declared,  "  that  the  feveral  outrages 
committed  by  his  officers  and  foldiers,  in  that  war,  contrary  to  his  intention,  then 
preiTed  his  confcience  very  much."  May  we  not  now  turn  the  declamation  of  mr. 
Hume  againfl:  his  caufe  ?  When  we  hear  a  military  ruffian  boafting  that  he  had  left 
neither  man  nor  heajl  in  an  extent  of  twenty  eight  miles,  we  are  juflified,  for  defcribing 
fuch  a  fcene,  in  adopting  the  language  of  this  elegant,  but  unfaithful  hiltorian.  "  After 
rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itfeif,  cruelty,  and  that  the  moft  barbarous  that  ever  in  any 
nation  was  known  or  heard  of,  beg;an  its  operations.  An  univ^ffal  maffacre  com- 
menced of  the  Englifli,"  (InJ}:),  he  might  have  laid)  "  nov/  defencelefs,  and  p^iffiveiy 
refigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  lex,  no  condition  was  fpared.  The  wife 
■weeping  for  her  butchered  hufband,  and  embracing  her  helplefs  children,  was  pierced 
with  them,  and  periflied  by  the  fame  ftroke.  The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the 
infirm,  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  were  confounded  in  one  common  ruin.  In  vain 
did  flight  fave  from  the  firfl  affault.  Deftruction  was  every  where  let  loofe,  and  met 
the  hunted  viftims  at  every  turn."  But,  when  we' confide'r  the  bufinefs  with  impar- 
tiality, we  ffiall  find  that  the  Englilh  were  in  an  uncommon  degree  deferving  of  extir- 
pation. They  were  unprovoked  invaders,  and  unfeeling  oppreffors  The  Irifh  had 
never  difiurbed  England.  As  to  the  pretended  right  of  fupremacy  derived  from  the 
conqueft  of  Henry  the  fecond,  that  is  at  befl:  but  an  atrocious  and  defpicable  fophifin. 
The  Englifh  had  an  equal  title  to  have  invaded  and  plundered  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  ;  and  every  fuch  nation  would  have  been  entitled  to  exterminate  them,  as 
quickly  as  poffible.  Mr.  Hume  is  perpetually  appealing  on  Iiifh  affairs  to  fir  John 
Temple.  No  credit  is  due  to  an  author,  who  is  himfelf  afhamed  of  his  performance. 
Temple  would  not  fuffer  his  book  to  pais  through  a  fecond  edition,  as~mr.  Crawford 
has  informed  us,  in  his  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Yet  mr.  Hume  quotes  him  as  an  autho- 
rity of  diftinftion. 

The  praftice  of  maffacring  in  cold  blood  appears  to  have  begun  on  the  fide  of  the 
eftabliffied  government.  In  the  iiland  of  Magee,  a  number  of  Irifli  families,  who 
had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  infurreftion,  were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  beds,  by  a 
party  of  affaffms,  who  had  for  that  purpofe  failed  out  of  Carrickfergus.  Dr.  Curry 
has  rendered  it  at  leafl:  highly  .  probable,  that  this  horrid  aflion  took  place  before 
any  barbarities  were  committed  by  the  rebels.  Mr-  Carte  ftates  thefe  victims,  at  three 
thoufand  men,  women,  and  children.  Others  make  their  amount  much  lefs;  but, 
whatever  was  the  extent  of  thefe  operations,  the  principle  that  inipired  them,  was  ex- 
a£lly  the  fame. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  the  maffacres  committed  by  the  infurgents,  the 
whole  hiflory  of  this  rebellion  has  been  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  our 
aftonifhment  fuii^rs  no  refl.      Thirty-two  folio  volumes  of  manufcripts,  containing 
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what  is  called  evidence  on  this  fubjed,  are  depofited  in  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin. 
From  this  enormous  mafs  of  malignity,  of  falfehood,  and  of  nonfenfe.  Temple  and 
Borlafe,  two  of  the  principal  hiftorians  cited  by  fucceeding  writers,  have  feleded  fuch 
teftimonies  as  they  confidered  to  be  lead  credible,  to  fupport  their  tremendous  nar- 
ratives. Dr.  Warner  examined  the  original  manufcripts ;  and  he  obferves,  that, 
though  all  the  examinations,  figned  by  the  commiflTioners,  are  faid  to  be  upon  oath^ 
yet  the  faft  is  otherwife.  Infinitely  the  greater  number  of  them  have  the  words  being 
duly /worn,  croffed  out,  with  the  fame  ink,  in  which  thefe  examinations  are  tranfcrib- 
ed.  In  others,  where  thefe  words  remain,  many  parts  of  the  examinations  are  croff- 
ed out.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  bulk  of  this  immenfe  collection,  is  parol  evidence. 
That  is  indeed  a  matter  of  fmall  confequence,  fmce  many  of  the  circumftances  are  in 
themfelves  utterly  incredible,  though  they  had  been  attefled  by  the  combined  depofi- 
tions  of  the  whole  human  race.  For  example,  numerous  depofitions  atteft,  that 
crouds  of  proteftant  ghofts  were  feen  in  eredt  poftures  in  a  river  where  the  perfons 
themfelves  had  been  drowned,  Jhneking  out,  revenge  !  /^s  a  fpecimen  of  the  Ityle  of 
Temple,  fo  refpedfully  quoted  above  twenty  times  by  mr.  Hume,  in  the  laft  edition 
of  his  hiftory,  the  reader  may  perufe  the  following  paflage.  *'  Hundreds  of  the 
gholls  of  proteftants,  who  were  drowned  by  the  rebels  at  Portnadown-bridge,  were 
feen  in  the  river  bolt  upright,  and  were  heard  to  cry  out  for  revenge  on  thefe  rebels. 
One  of  thefe  gholts  was  feen,  with  bands  lifted  up,  and  (landing  in  that  pofture,  from 
the  29th  of  December  to  the  latter  end  of  the  following  lent."  It  is  not  wonderful, 
that  the  writer  of  this  book  attempted  afterwards  to  fupprefs  it.  But  it  is  fomewhat 
ftrange  that  a  perfon  like  mr.  Hume,  who  had  a  character  to  lofe,  (hould  have  quot- 
ed fuch  an  extravagant  and  defpicable  fcribbler,  as  an  authentic  hiftorian.  Borlafe, 
in  his  performance,  which  bears  a  fraternal  lefemblance  to  that  of  Temple,  has  cele- 
brated dr.  Maxwell,  biftiop  of  Kilmore,  and  one  of  thefe  notable  witnelTes,  as  '*  a 
perfon,  whofe  integrity  and  candour  none  ever  dared  to  queftion."  This  bifhop,  in 
his  depofition,  defcribes  thefe  apparitions  as  fometimes  having  been  feen,  by  day  and 
night,  walking  upon  the  river ;  lometimes  brandilhing  their  naked  fwords ;  fome- 
timts  finging  pfalms ;  and,  at  other  times,  fhrieking  in  a  mod  fearful  and  hideous 
manner.  He  adds,  "  that  he  never  heard  any  man  fo  much  as  doubt  the  truth 
thereof;  but  that  he  obliged  no  man's  faith,  in  regard  he  (the  bilhop)  faw  them  not 
with  his  own  eyes ;  otherwife  he  had  as  much  certainty,  as  could  morally  be  required 
in  fuch  matters.*'  If  this  be  not  the  language  of  impofture  or  inlanity,  we  know  not 
where  to  find  it.  If  a  bifhop  was  not  afhamed  to  countenance  fuch  atrocious  ficiions, 
what  was  to  be  expedled  from  the  herd  of  the  fpecies  ?  Or  what  are  we  to  think  of 
perfons,  who  fit  down  to  compile  ponderous  volumes,  and  appeal  to  fuch  a  rtupid  af- 
iemblage  of  falfehoods,  as  a  ferious  hiltory  ? 

With  refpeft  to  the  number  of  proteftants,  who  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  re- 
bels, mr.  Hume  eftimates  them  from  forty  thoufand  to  two  hundred  thoufand.  This 
is  another  grofs  miireprefentation,  and  altogether  correfpondent  to  the  ilory  of  ghofts, 
who  fang  pfalms,  and  flood  bolt  upright,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Warner  appears  very  willing  to 
believe  the  worft  of  the  Irifh  rtbels.  Yet,  afrer  examining  the  manufcripts,  he  fays, 
that  *'  the  number  of  people  killed,  upon  pofitive  evidence,  collefttd  in  two  years  af- 
ter the  infurredtion  broke  out,  amounts  only  to  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  nine; 
on  the  report  of  other  proteftants,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nineteen  more ; 
and,  on  the  report  of  fome  of  the  rebels  themfelves,  a  farther  number  of  three  hun- 
dred; the  whole,  both  by  pofitive  evidence  and  by  report,  making  four  thoufand 
and  twentv-eight  "  He  adds,  that  there  is,  in  the  fame  colledion,  evidence  on  the 
report  of  others,  of  eight  thoufand  killed  by  harfh  ufage.  This  fort  of  teftimony  de- 
ferves  no  farther  notice. 

On  the  5Th  of  May,  1652,  ten  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  the 
commiffioners  of  the  Englilh  parliament  in  Ireland,  tranfmitted  to  the  government 
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of  England,  a  letter  on  this  fubjecr,  which  has  been  confulted  by  dr.  Warner — 
thefe  partizans  were  undoubtedly  difpofed  to  make  the  mofi:  of  the  flory  ;  yet  they 
ftate  only  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  families,  befides  fix  thoufand  and  fixty-two 
other  perfons,  who  were  killed,  hanged,  or  burnt.  Yet  fir  William  Petty,  who  was 
fecretary  to  Ireton,  informs  us,  that  thirty  thoufand  Britifh  were  killed,  befides  thofe 
who  fell  in  battle,  during  the  very  firfi  year  of  this  infurredion.  Clarendon,  fl:ill 
more  fanguinary,  deftroys  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  perfons  in  the  firft  two  or  three 
days  of  it;  and  fir  John  Temple,  with  his  wonted  regard  for  truth,  affirms,  "that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  proteftants  were  mafifacred  in  cold  blood,  in  the  two 
firfi:  months  of  the  rebellion." 

That  dreadful  murders  were  committed,  is  true;  but  thefe  were  chiefly  by  the 
Englifti  themfclves.  Borlafe  relates,  that  lir  William  Cole,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year, 
with  only  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  foot,  and  a  troop  of  an  hundred  horfe,  killed 
two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventeen  fwordfmen,  of  the  rebels.  He  likewife 
fl:arved  to  death,  "  feven  thoufand  of  the  vulgar  fort;  zvhofe  goods  zvere  feized  on  by 
the  regiment."  Borlafe  adds,  "  after  this  rate,  the  Englifh  in  all  parts  fought."  How 
could  thefe  mercilefs  deftroyers  have  the  effrontery  to  fpeak  of  IriJlD  barbarity!  Co- 
lonel Gibfon,  an  Englifh  officer,  having  taken  a  caftle  near  Dublin,  put  to  the  fword 
feveral  hundred  of  people,  fparing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  An  endlefs 
croud  of  fuch  exploits  rentiers  the  Account  of  fir  William  Petty,  formerly  quoted, 
perfedly  credible,  that  Ireland,  in  the  fpace  of  ek'ven  years,  had  lofl:  almofl  one  half 
of  her  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  afi^afiinations  were  perpetrated 
by  a  people,  who,  at  that  very  time,  were  making  the  moft  vigorous  exertions  to 
fupport  their  own  liberties  againft  the  tyranny  of  Charles  the  firft.  They  completely 
underfi:ood  the  principles  of  government ;  fo  that  no  plea  of  vindication  can  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  fuppofition  of  their  ignorance. 

As  to  the  outrages  committed  by  the  inferior  clafl^es  of  the  Irifii  infurgents,  no  rea- 
fonable  accufation  can  be  from  thence  inferred  againfl:  the  general  charafter  of  the 
nation.  With  equal  jufticc  we  might  infer  the  charader  of  the  Englifh  nation,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  incendiaries  of  Birmingham,  or  of  the  adventurers,  who,  at  this 
day  defolate  the  plains  of  Indofian.  When  Owen  O'Nial  afiTumed  the  command  of 
the  Irifh  forces,  he  exprefi^ed  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  the  barbarities  that  had  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  oppofite  party ;  he  tolcL  fir  Phelim  O'Nial  that  he  himfelf  de- 
ferved  the  fame  treatment;  he  adlually  burnt  the  houfes  of  fome  of  the  murderers, 
and  protefted  that  he  would  fooner  join  the  Englifh,  than  forbear  to  burn  the  reft. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  whofe  evidence  has  already  been  referred  to,  fays,  that  the  mother  of 
this  very  fir  Phelim  preferved  twenty-four  Englifh  and  Scots  men  in  her  own  houfe, 
and  fed  them  at  her  o\a  n  expenfe  for  thirty-feven  weeks ;  and  that  when  the  ap- 
proach of  an  Englifli  army  made  her  flight  neceffary,  fhe  fet  both  them  and  Maxwell 
himfelf  at  liberty.  One  of  her  fons  conducted  thirty-five  Englifhmen  out  of  Armagh 
to  Drogheda;  though  it  was  fufpecfted,  that  he  had  private  orders  to  murder  them. 
He  conducted  tv/enty  others  in  fafety  to  Nevvry.  Dr.  Warner  obfervcs,  that  "  all 
the  gentlemen  in  Munfter  were  exceedingly  careful  to  prevent  bloodfhed,  and  to  hin- 
der the  Englifh  from  being  pillaged  and  ftripped,  though  it  was  many  times  impofli- 
ble."  Lord  Mountgariet,  having  detedled  one  of  his  party,  of  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman, plundering  in  his  prefence,  fiiot  him  dead  with  his  pifiol.  His  lordfliip's 
fon,  colonel  Edmund  Butler,- having  taken  pofTeffion  of  Waterford,  mr.  Carte  fays» 
"  that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  country  or  religion,  were  either  killed  or 
pillaged;  and  fuch  of  the  Britifh  proteftants  as  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  place,  wfrc 
allowed  to  carry  off  their  goods  wherever  they  pleafed."  Compare  this  generofity 
with  the  boafted  exploits  of  Tichbourne,  who  had  left  neither  man  nor  beait  in  an  ex- 
tent of  twenty-eight  miles! 

The  Iriih  leaders  in  i-he  fervicc  of  England  feem  to  have  been  infpired  with  the 
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lame  diabolical  inhumanity,  as  their  maflcrs.  The  cafllc  of  Ardmorc,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Watcrford,  furrcndcrcd  upon  vicrcy^  to  lord  Dungarvan,  and  lord  Broghill. 
An  hundred  and  forty  of  the  prifoners  were  put  to  the  fword.  On  another  occa- 
fion,  lord  Broghill  declared,  '•  that  he  knew  not  what  quarter  meant,"  Sir  Yxc- 
derick  Hamilton,  another  Irifh  royalifl,  burnt  Sligo,  and  flew  in  the  flreets  three 
hundred  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  towns  of  Callan,  Gowran,  Clonmcll,  Carrickmag- 
griffit,  and  Fcthard  were  taken  by  the  Irifh,  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the  ut^ 
mod  kindnefs.  At  Fcthard,  mr.  Lowe,  vicar  of  Cloyne,  was  murdeicd.  The  ac- 
complices, three  in  number,  were  apprehended,  confefled  their  crime,  and  were 
hanged.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  fir  Richard  Evercc,  an  Irifli  baronet,  fcnc 
the  richeft  of  the  Englifli  planters  in  his  neighbourhood,  with  their  property,  into 
the  Englifh  quarters.  The  poorer  fort,  confiding  of  eighty-eight  perfons,  he  kept 
and  maintained;  till  the  middle  of  June,  1642,  a  fpacc  of  fix  or  eight  months;  he 
then  conveyed  them  to  Mitchel's  town,  and  when  that  place  was  reduced  by  his  par- 
ty, he  brought  fome  of  thcfe  families  back  to  his  own  efiate.  When  Birr  furrender- 
ed  to  the  infurgents,  the  Englifli  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  eigh: 
hundred  perfons,  were  conveyed,  in  a  long  march  of  two  or  three  days,  to  a  place  of 
fafety.  Tfe^s,  and  a  profufion  of  anecdotes  of  the  fame  nature,  have  been  recorded 
by  mr.  Carte,  an  Englifliman,  who  was  nowifc  difpofcd  to  magnify  the  -virtues  of  the 
Irifli  nation. 

Among  other  falfehoods  which  have  been  crouded  into  the  account  of  this  event, 
there  is  one,  upon  which  mr.  Hume,  and  a  thoufand  other  writers,  have  expatiated 
with  uncommon  virulence.  The  Roman  catholic  religion  has  been  reproached  as 
the  caufe  of  a  revolt,  which  was  evidently  the  confequence  of  opprefllon  and  dcfpair. 
To  cafi:  the  blame  of  the  excelTes  committed  by  the  rabble,  on  their  priefl:s,  is  an  acl 
of  the  utmoft  injuftice.  In  May,  1642,  an  affembly  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy 
"was  held  at  Kilkenny.  Three  titular  archbifhops,  fix  hifl:iops,  the  proxies  of  five 
others,  and  a  number  of  inferior  priefl:s,  were  prefent.  They  denounced  excommu- 
nication againfl:  every  member  of  their  communion,  who  fliould  "  murder,  difmem- 
ber,  or  grievoufly  fl:rike;  all  thieves,  unlawful  fpoilers,  or  robbers  of  any  goods ;  and 
fuch  as  favoured  or  received  them."  In  this  cenfure  they  comprehended  "  all  fuch 
as  had  invaded,  or  fliould  invade,  the  polTeflions  or  goods  of  any  Irifli  protefiant,  not 
being  their  adverfary,  and  fliould  detain  them."  Their  clergy  were  exprefsly  prohi- 
bited from  hearing  the  confeflions  of  fuch  ofl^enders ;  and  to  adminifter  the  facrament 
to  them,  was  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  infl.ant  excommunication.  It  is  indeed 
likely,  that  thefe  injuncftions  were  fometimes  difobeyed,  and  that,  as  among  other  re- 
ligionifl:s,  fanaticifm  would  fometimes  embitter  the  ferocity  of  the  mob.  But  it  is  the 
climax  of  abfurdity  to  calumniate  a  whole  fedl,  or  a  whole  nation,  for  the  follies  or 
the  crimes  of  a  few  infignificant  and  worthlefs  individuals.  In  fpite  of  the  llanders 
echoed  by  mr.  Hume  and  others,  it  is  attefied,  beyond  all  contradiction,  and  by 
writers  of  all  parties,  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  did  not  confine  their  benevo- 
lence to  a  barren  edict.  Upon  fome  occafions,  they  prote^fled  or  concealed  the  Eng- 
lifli fugitives  from  the  fury  of  the  croud,  in  their  places  of  worfliip,  and  under  their 
altars.  On  the  taking  of  Cafliel.  by  the  catholics,  dr.  Pullen,  dean  of  Clonfert, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  were  preferved  by  James  Saul,  a  Jefuit.  Some  Francif- 
can  friars,  at  the  fa.ae  time,  exei'ted  their  influence  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  pro- 
felTion.  Dr.  Bedel,  bifliop  of  Kilmore,  when  a  prifoner  among  the  Irifli  catholics, 
was  never  mterrupted  in  the  exercife  of  his  religion,  though  his  houfe  and  out-build- 
ings, his  church  and  church-yard,  were  full  of  people,  who  flocked  around  him  for 
fhelrer.  "  From  the  23d  of  October,"  fays  bifliop  Burnet,  "  to  the  1 8:h  of  De- 
"^mber  following,  he,  and  all  thofe  within  his  wails,  enjoyed,  to  a  miracle,  perfect 
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quiet."  When  he  died,  he  was  buried  in  confecrated  ground ;  the  chiefs  of  the  in- 
furgents  attended  his  funeral;  and  one  of  his  chaplains  was  direded  to  bury  him  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  At  his  interment  they  fired  a  volley 
of  {hot,  crying  out,  in  Latin,  Hie  requiefcat  tiltimus  Anglormn!  "  May  the  laft  of  the 
Englifh  reft  in  peace."  Edmund  Farilly,  a  catholic  prieft,  who  was  prefent  at  the 
fame  time,  exclaimed,  O  fit  anima  mea  cum  Bedello!  "  Would  to  God  that  my  foul 
were  with  Bedel."  In  condud  of  this  kind,  we  trace  none  of  that  atrocity,  with 
which  the  Roman  catholics  have  been  fo  loudly  charged.  We  dwell  with  pleafure 
on  thefe  minute  particulars,  as  difplaying  the  bright  fide  of  human  nature,  as  tending 
to  place  in  a  proper  rank,  in  the  moral  fcale,  the  charadler  of  a  nation,  which,  by  a  An- 
gular fatality,  has  been  more  inceflantly  and  more  grofsly  calumniated,  than  any  other 
people  fince  the  firft  origin  of  human  fociety. 

"  On  eagles'  wings,  immortal  fcandals  fly; 

"  While  virtuous  adlions  are  but  born,  and  die." 

For  almoft  fix  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  this  infurredlion,  it  had  been  confined 
to  Ulfter;  the  other  three  provinces  remained  in  peace.  Even  in  the  firft  defign  of 
the  confpirators,  that  of  feizing  the  caftle  ot  Dublin,  not  one  of  the  catholics  of  that 
city  was  concerned,  though  that  fedt  was  fifteen  times  more  numerous  man  the  pro- 
teftants,  and  though  there  was  not  one  company  of  the  army,  at  that  juncture,  in  the 
metropolis.  Even  fo  late  as  June,  1642,  the  lords  juftices  themfelves,  who  were  in 
an  high  degree  bigoted,  fanguinary,  and  vindictive,  attefted,  that  no  particular 
crimes  could  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accufation 
againft  them,  befides  bare  fufpicion.  The  caufes  why  the  revolt  became  general,  are 
now  to  be  explained. 

We  have  already  obfcrved,  that  the  landholders  of  Ulfter  had  been  driven  into 
refiftance,  by  that  notable  projed:  of  an  inquiry  into  defeftive  titles.  Charles  the 
firft,  who  was,  by  this  timJ,  on  the  brink  of  hoftilities  with  his  Englilb  fubjeAs, 
had  become  difpofed  to  atone  for  the  ravages  of  his  favourite  Strafford;  and 
two  bills  had  been  fuffered  to  pafs  through  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  which  were, 
in  that  country,  confidered  as  a  barrier  againft  the  future  inroads  of  government. 
In  Auguft,  1 641,  juft  about  two  months  before  the  revolt  began,  the  Irilh  par- 
liament, having  tranfmitted  thefe  bills  to  England  for  the  royal  affent,  were  in 
hourly  expedlation  of  the  return  of  their  agent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  fir  Wil- 
liam Parfons,  and  fir  John  Borlafe,  the  two  lords  juftices,  were  determined  to 
adjourn  the  two  houfes,  before  thefe  bills  fliould  arrive.  They  had  been  forced 
into  the  offices,  which  they  fo  much  difgraced,  by  the  parliament  of  England,  in 
oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  king.  They  were  apprehcnfive,  that,  by  pafting  thefe 
two  bills,  Charles  would  obtain  the  affedions  of  the  Irifh  nation;  and  they  were 
fenfible,  that  fuch  a  conjuncftion  would  have  brought  the  caufe  they  efpoufed  in 
England,  into  the  greateft  danger.  It  was,  indeed,  only  by  the  aftiftance  of  the 
Scots,  that  the  parliament  party  were  at  laft  able  to  vanquifti  the  royalifts;  and 
it  is  at  once  evident,  that,  had  Charles  fucceeded  in  fixing  the  attachment  of  the 
Irifh  nation,  he  would  have  been  at  leaft  not  inferior  in  point  of  ftrength  to  all 
his  enemies.  The  puritans  perfedlly  underftood  the  importance  of  fomenting 
divifions  at  this  crifis  between  Charles  and  .his  Irifti  fubjeds;  and,  without  this 
previous  explanation,  the  proceedings  of  Borlafe  and  Parfons  would  fecm,  at  the 
firft  view,  no  lefs  abfurd  than  they  were  criminal.  Befides  this  motive,  of  itfelf 
fufficiently  powerful,  the  thirft  after  confifcation,  which  had  afforded  fuch  im- 
menfe  fortunes  to  their  predeceflors,  was  an  inducement  to  throw  the  nation  into 
a  ftate  of  revolt — and  there  was  a  ftill  further  reafon  to  be  found  in  the  fanaticifm 
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of  the  times ;  which  prompted  the  prevaiHn)T  party  to  feek  the  extermlnaflon  of  the 
catholics:—*'  Sir  WiUiam  Parfons,  out  of  a  ittange  weaknefs,  or  defeftable  policy, 
aflerted  before  many  witnefles,  at  a  public  entertainment,  that,  within  a  twelve- 
month, no  catholic  fliould  be  feen  in  Ireland*."  **  It  is  evident,  from  the  lords 
juftices'  letter  to  the  earl  of  Leicclter,  then  lord  lieutenant,  that  they  hoped  for  an 
extirpation,  not  of  the  mere  Irifh  only,  but  of  all  the  old  EngliQi  families  alfo,  that 
were  Roman  catholicsj." 

From  this  digreflion  we  return  to  the  tranfaftions  at  Dublin.  Charles,  in  the  month 
of  IVIay,  preceding,  had  fent  exprefs  orders  to  thel'^rds  chief  juftices,  to  pafa  the  bills  fo 
neceffary  to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  their  lordfhips  muft  have  been  confcious,  that 
they  would  receive  the  royal  affent.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  the  intreaties  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  who  requefted  them  to  wait  the  return  of  the  bills,  they  adjourned  that 
aflembly  for  three  months.  This  meafure,  as  no  doubt  was  intended,  ca(t  the  whole 
country  into  confufion,  alarm,  and  diltrefs ;  and  mult  be  regarded  as  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  revolt  of  Ulfter.  Soon  afrer  this  bant  ful  adjournment,  the  agents  of  the 
Irifh  parliament  brought  both  bills,  with  the  aflent  of  Charles,  to  Dublin,  and  made  ap- 
plication to  Borlafe  and  Parfons,  that  thefe  ads  might  be  publifhed,  by  an  official  pro- 
clamation, to  fatisfy  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  thefc  artful  men,  who  had  iong  been 
in  the  habit  of  thwarting  the  defigns  of  Charles,  never  gave  this  notice.  On  the  i6th 
of  November,  the  parliament  met,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  adjournment.  But  the 
juftices,  who  were  determined  that  no  bufinefs  (hould  be  done,  once  niore  prorogued 
the  afTembly,  after  a  fitting  of  only  two  days;  thoU;2,h  the  rebellion  was,  by  this  time, 
fpreading  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  did  not  even  deign  to  take  the  fmalleft 
notice  of  the  two  popular  bills,  which  had  received  the  royal  aflfent,  and  which,  confe- 
quently,  were,  for  the  time  at  leaft,  annihilated.  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  a  more 
glaring  infult  on  the  common  fenfe  of  a  people. 

As  it  became  evident,  that  the  lords  juftices  were  rather  difpofed  to  excite  than 
prevent  difturbances ;  fo  it  naturally  followed,  that  they  would  decline  any  proper 
meafures  for  putting  a  decifive  ftop  to  the  rebellion,  when  once  it  had  begun.  Va- 
rious offers  were  niade  for  this  purpofe.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  in  particular,  under- 
took to  purfue  and  attack  the  infurgents,  if  the  Englifh  government  would  fupply  his 
foldiers  with  provifions.  This  propofal  was  rejected,  under  pretence  that  there  was 
a  want  of  arms:  *'  a  pretence,"  fays  mr.  Carte,  "  fo  notorioufly  falle,  that  it  could 
only  be  made  ufe  of,  to  cover  motives  which  their  lordfhips  were  afhamed  to  confefs; 
for  there  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  ftores  of  the  caflle,  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  ammu- 
nition of  all  forts,  in  great  quantities,  arms  for  above  ten  thoufand  men,  tents,  and 
necefTaries  of  all  kinds  for  the  march  and  provifion  of  an  army."  <  ords  Dillon 
and  !  aafe,  provoked  at  the  trifling  or  perfidious  condud  of  the  juftices,  addrefTed 
the  king  himfef  on  this  fubjed,  in  a  letter,  which  was  intercepted.  Thefe  two 
noblemen  were,  by  orders  of  the  Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  arrefted,  and,  after  a 
confinement  of  feveral  months,  made  their  efcape  to  Charles,  then  at  York.  We 
can  hardly  queifion  the  aflertion  of  dr.  Leland,  that,  "  whatever  were  the  profeffions 
of  the  chief  governors,  the  only  danger  that  THty  really  APPREHtNOiD, 
was  that  of  a  too  fpeedy  fupprejfton  of  the  rebellion.  Extenfive  forfeitures  were  their 
favourite  objedt" 

Borlafe  and  Parfons  had  lent  fome  arms  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  to  enable  them  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  rebels.  Thefe 
arms  were  immediately  recalled,  and  the  difarmed  and  defencelef>  people  fled  for 
refuge  to  Dublin.  The  lords  juftices  drove  them  back  to  the  country.  The  houfes 
of  fir  Robert  Talbot  had  been  burnt  by  the  infurgents i  and  his  family  had  fought 

*  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  I.  page  235.  f  Warner's  Hiftory  of  the  Irifh  Rebellion. 
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refuge  in  Dublin.  His  ofFers  of  aflifting  to  quell  the  revolt  were  refufed,  and  he  was 
compelled,  under  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  city.  He  was  forced,  at  laft,  to  join  the  in- 
furgents;  and  his  large  eftate  was  portioned  out  among  the  followers  of  Cromwell. 

No  figns  of  a  general  infurreQion  had  yet  appeared  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  except 
XJlfter.  But,  upon  a  report  of  fome  difturbances  in  Wicklow,  fir  Charles  Coote  was 
difpatched  from  Dublin,  with  a  body  of  troops  to  fupprefs  them.  He  exceeded  even 
the  common  meafure  of  barbarity  employed  againft  the  Irilh.  He  was,  in  April, 
1642,  (hot  dead,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  affaflinated  by  his  own  fol- 
diers.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  nobility  and  others  had  been  expelled  from  Dublin, 
the  '*  lords  of  the  pale,"  as  they  were  called,  were  abruptly  fummoned  to  affemble 
in  that  city.  Sufpicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  government,  indu- 
ced them  to  decline  obedience  to  this  requifition.  Their  refufal  afforded  a  pretence, 
or  fomething  like  it,  for  the  commencement,  or  rather  for  the  continuation,  of  mur- 
der, within  the  pale.  Sir  Charles  Coote  was  difpatched  to  burn  the  village  of  Clon- 
tarf,  which  he  did,  at  the  fame  time  affaffmating  fixteen  of  the  innocent,  but  helplefs  in- 
habitants. *'  ihefe  orders,"  fays  Borlafe,  "  were  excellently  well  executed."  In  the 
fame  week,  another  party  of  foldiers  went  from  Dublin  into  the  country.  Fifty-fix  men, 
women,  and  children,  affrighted  at  the  fate  of  Clontarf,  took  boats,  and  went  to  fea. 
The  party  purfued,  feized,  and  threw  them  overboard.  By  an  order  from  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  dated  the  30th  of  November,  1641,  the  lords  juftices  were  direded  to 
publifli  offers  of  a  general  pardon,  and  thefe  orders  were  repeated  by  Charles  himfelf  on 
the  firft  of  January,  fucceeding.  This  was  not  what  their  lordlhips  wanted.  The  or- 
ders were  difobeyed  ;  and,  on  the  firft  of  February  following,  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
whofe  virtues  have  been  fo  fondly,  but  fo  unjuftly,  applauded,  was  difpatched,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  into  the  county  of  Kildare.  "  He  burnt  Newcaftle  and  Lyons,"  fays 
his  biographer,  mr.  Carte,  "  and  gave  up  Naas  to  his  foldiers  to  plunder;  having  fent 
out  parties  to  burn  Caftle  Martin,  Kilcullen  bridge,  and,  in  Ihort,  all  the  country  for 
feventecn  tniles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth  " 

At  Naas,  one  Higgins,  a  catholic  prieft,  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  Ormond,  fay- 
ing that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  rebellion ;  that  he  could  bring  ample  proof  of  his 
innocence,  and  that  he  had  even  faved  the  lives  of  many  Ehglifhmen  from  the  fury 
of  the  Irifh.  He  was  condudted  to  Dublin  by  Ormond,  and  committed  to  prifon, 
whence  he  was  taken  by  fir  Charles  Coote,  and  put  to  death,  without  farther  cere- 
mony. When  Ormond  complained  of  this  affair  to  the  lords  juftices,  his  remon- 
ftrances  were  treated  with  contempt.  Mr.  White,  catholic  chaplain  to  the  countefs 
of  Weftmeath,  was  likewife  murdered,  in  fpite  of  Ormond's  promife  of  protection. 
A  feries  of  fuch  achievements,  as  wa?,  no  doubt,  forefeen  and  defigned,  drove  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale  to  a  ftate  of  utter  defperation.  'i'hey  began,  in 
great  numbers,  to  join  the  rebels. 

The  infurredtion  of  Munfter  commenced  in  the  month  of  December,  1641.  Some 
robberies  had  been  committed  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and,  among  others,  who 
were  fufferers,  one  mr.  Kingfmill  loft  fome  cows  and  flieep.  He  was  brother-in-law 
to  fir  William  St.  Leger,  lord  prefident  of  the  province.  This  magiftrate,  in  a  let- 
ter which  is  ftill  extant,  dated  on  the  8th  of  November,  1641,  had  declared,  that 
"  every  thing  was  perfedly  quiet  in  Munjier,  and  that  there  was  no  manner  of  ap- 
pearance of  any  commotion."  This  robbery,  however,  was  two  valuable  a  pretence 
to  be  overlooked;  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  came  into  that  part  of  the  country 
with  two  troops  of  horfe.  He  began  his  operations  by  burning  feveral  houfes,  and 
by  the  maffacre  of  about  thirty  of  the  peafantry,  men  and  women,  whom  he  dif- 
patched without  trial,  without  provocation,  and  without  refinance.  Lord  Dun- 
boyne,  with  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country,  affembled,  and,  in  a  fubmiffive  'oxv^, 
reprefented  to  St.  Leger,  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  proceedings.      His  anfwer 
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was,  that  they  were  all  rebels,  and  that  he  would  not  truft  one  foul  of  them,  but 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  hang  the  beji  of  thsm*,'^  As  it  was  dangerous  to  remon- 
ftrate,  his  auditors  retired  in  filence.  He  next  entered  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
every  ftep  of  his  progrefs  was  marked  with  flaughter  and  devaftation.  "  He  gal- 
lantly purfued  thefe  rebels,"  fays  Temple;  "after  a  long  and  tedious  march,  he 
came  upon  them  unawares,  and  flew  two  hundred  of  them,  befides  feveral  whom 
he  took  prifoners  and  hanged."  What  degree  of  gallantry  was  requifite  for  thefe 
exploits,  we  may  judge  from  a  pafTage  in  the  letter  of  St.  Leger  himfelf,  jufL  quot- 
ed ;  in  which,  fpeaking  of  fome  of  the  infurgents,  he  fays,  that,  *'  they  were  only  a 
company  of  poor,  ragged,  naked  rogues."  It  would  be  profaning  the  name  of  gallan- 
try, to  fuppofe,  that  the  leaft  fpark  of  it  had  ever  glimmered  in  the  bofoni  of  fuch 
a  niifcreant. 

Whatever  might  be  the  poverty  of  the  inferior  ranks,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  at  large  was  very  confiderable.  For  the  earl  of  Corke,  in  a  letter  ad- 
drelTed  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  Englilh  houfe  of  commons,  dated  the  i6th  of  Auguft, 
1642,  relates,  that  his  lordlhip  had  indifted  eleven  hundred  pcrfons  in  that  part  of 
the  ifland  ;  and  that  if  the  Englifh  parliament  chofe  to  proceed  againft  them  as  out- 
laws, he  could  affure  him,  that  their  eftates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  inlurredion, 
were  worth  upwards  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  This  fum  is 
equal  to,  at  lealf ,  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  prefent  ages.  The  profpect 
of  fuch  an  immenfe  plunder  might  have  daggered  the  integrity  even  of  more  honeft 
men,  than  the  immaculate  difciples  of  Cromwell.  Among  the  perfons  indicted  were 
lord  Dunboyne  and  lord  Mufkerry.  This  lad  nobleman  was  married  to  a  fifler  of 
Ormond.  At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  he  had  requefted  leave  to  raife  a 
thoufand  men  at  his  own  expenfe,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  infurrection.  And,  as  it 
had  been  pretended,  though  falfely,  that  the  Englifh  government  at  Dublin,  v/ere 
but  fcantily  fuppled  with  arms,  he  had  offered  to  mortga'ge  his  eftate  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  what  might  be  neceffary  for  his  troops.  He  only  demanded,  that  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate  would  promife  to  repay  him  the  price  of  them,  at  the  end  of  the  fervice, 
or  fuffer  him  to  keep  them  as  his  own  property.  His  propofals  were  addreifcd  to 
perfons,  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  fupprefTion  of  the  revolt,  before  it  had 
advanced  to  a  plaufible  maturity.  Of  this  government,  and  of  this  outlaw,  the  fenti- 
ments  of  all  mankind  muft  be  uniform. 

The  fame  caufes  which  had  excited  difturbances  in  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland, 
impelled  the  people  of  Conuaught  into  infurredion.  The  commander  of  the  fort  of 
Gal  way,  in  particular,  and  lord  Forbes,  captain  of  a  fhip  of  war,  in  the  harbour  of 
that  town,  kept  the  whole  country  in  alarm,  by  incefTant  outrages  and  murders.  Izi 
this  political  tempefl,  the  lords  juflices  themfelves  appear  to  have  been  diflinguifhed 
by  iuperior  inhumanity  and  treachery.  Sir  John  Read  had  been  entrufted  with  let- 
ters for  the  king,  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  pale.  Thejuftices  invited  him 
to  a  friendly  conference  before  he  fet  out  on  his  journey.  He  came  to  Dublin,  was 
arrefted,  and  put  to  the  rack.  The  chief  queftion  with  which  they  harraffed  him, 
was,  whether  the  king  had  been  privy  to  the  rebellion?  Patrick  Barnwell,  of  Kil- 
brew,  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  had  ventured  to  come  to 
Dublin,  upon  the  fafe-condu6t  of  Parfons.  He  was  alfo  put  to  the  torture.  Im- 
meiif;-  numbers  of  people  were  apprehended,  carried  to  Dublin,  and  treated  with  the 
moft  confummate  infolence  and  barbarity.  Three  thoufand  indictments  were,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  put  upon  record  againfl  thefe  miferable  vidtims.  It  appears,  that  Or- 
mond, whofe  fubfequent  loyalty  has  been  fo  warmly  celebrated,  condefcended,  at 
this  dreadful  crifis,  to  become  a  prompt  emiflary  of  opprefTion  The  conduct  of 
the  Englifh  foldiers  was  fuch,  that  no  perfon  endued  with  humanity,    could,  have 
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manded  them ;  yet  Ormond  made  no  fcruple  of  a^ing  as  their  general,  while, 
under  his  eye,  they  committed  cruelties  worthy  of  Zingis  or  of  Timour.  To  ex- 
terminate man  woman,  and  child,  was  a  frequent  practice  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Coote 
would  fometimes  order  his  Irilh  prifoners  to  blow  in  his  piftol,  and  then  dilcharge  it 
through  their  heads. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  narrative,  we  feel  a  fenfation  unlike  any  other,  of  which  we 
remember  ourfelves  to  have  been  fenfible.  We  are  always  tempted,  on  the  perufal 
of  every  new  crime,  to  imagine  that  we  have  at  laft  reached  the  climax  of  atrocity, 
while  the  ingenious  tyranny  of  England  inceflantly  ftrikes  us  with  fqme  ftill  more 
flagrant  example  of  guilt.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  outdid  all  thele  former 
achievements,  in  an  adl  of  the  8th  of  December,  1641,  by  which  they  declared,  that 
*'  they  would  not  give  their  confent  to  any  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion  in  Ireland." 
This  refolution  was  equivalent  to  a  bill  for  the  extirpation  of  a  million  of  people;  a 
few  weeks  after,  they  voted  the  confifcation  of  two  millions  and  an  half  of  acies  of 
arable,  meadow,  and  pafture  land.  Suitable  to  thefe  meafures,  the  lords  juftices 
publifhed  the  moft  fanguinary  orders  to, the  foldiers;  and  the  whole  ifland  feemed  to 
have  been  transformed  into  one  immenfe  flaughterhoufe.  Compared  with  fuch  a 
tremendous  mafs  of  milery,  the  dungeons  of  the  baftille,  or  the  profcriptions  of  a 
Roman  triumvirate,  (brink  into  forgetfulnefs ! 

When  Borlafe  and  Parfons  learned  the  defign  of  confifcating  fuch  prodigious 
traOs  of  land,  they,  on  the  1  ith  of'  May,  1642,  addreffed  the  fpeaker  of  the  Englifh 
houfe  of  commons,  in  a  private  letter*,  expreffing  their  hopes  of  a  reafonable  (hare 
of  the  booty:  So  that  their  rapacity,  as  individuals,  was  exadly  on  a  level  with  the 
enormity  of  their  official  charafters. 

We  have  thus  given  a  ftatement  of  the  origin  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  We 
have  been  more  full  than  is,  in  general,  confiltent  with  the  limits  of  this  work,  be- 
caufe  that  period  of  the  Irifh  hiftory  is  but  little  known,  and  has  been  very  generally 
mifunderftood.  We  Ihail,  therefore,  only  further  add,  that  the  contelt  was  termi- 
nated by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  in  1652,  by  a  leries  of  confifcations  and  maffacres, 
which  almoft  deftroyed  the  race  of  the  ancient  natives.  The  landed  property  was  al- 
moft  entirely  transferred  to  the  conquerors.  Cromwell  referved  for  his  own  (hare, 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  All  the  native  Irifh,  who  elcaped  the  carnage,  were  com- 
manded to  retire  into  the  county  of  Clare,  and  the  province  of  Connaught,  a  pro- 
vince which  had  been  almoft  reduced  to  a  defart.  A  certain  day  was  fixed  for  their 
retreat,  under  pain  of  death.  x\t  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  fecond,  fome  of  the 
oiiginal  proprietors  were  reftored  to  their  lands  j  but  the  number  of  thefe  perfons 
was  extremely  fmall. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  hiflory  of  Ireland,  was  the  civil  war,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  revolution,  in  1688.  In  March,  1689,  the  pufillanimous  James  II  landed 
at  Kinfale  from  Breft.  He  was  defeated  by  William,  his  fon-in-law,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  The  war  was  continued  for  about  a  year  longer,  by  the  generals  of  James, 
who  had,  on  his  defeat,  fled  back  to  France.  Ihe  capture  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Ihe  celebrated  "  articles,"  as  they  have  been  called,  were  fubfcribed  on  the 
3d  of  Odober,  1691.  The  principal  of  thefe  articles  were,  that  the  Roman  catholics 
ihould  exercife  their  religion  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Iccond  ; 
that  they  (hould  enjoy  the  common  privileges  of  fubjeds,  bein?  bound  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  when  required;  and  that  they  (hould  have  a  right  to  carry 
arms  about  their  perfons,  like  other  fubjeds. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  thefe  conditions  were  gradually  and  perfidioufly  viola- 
ted. Atlafi,  the  Roman  catholics  were  difarmed.  They  could  not  purchafe  land.  If 
one  fon  abjured  the  catholic  religion,  he  inherited  the  whole  eltate,  though  he  was  the 
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youngeft.  Ff  lie  made  fuch  abjuration,  and  turned  d'lfcoverer^  in  the  life  time  of  hi-, 
father,  he  took  pcirefTion  of  the  whole  eftate,  his  father  remaining  a  penfioner  to 
him  ;  with  many  other  reftridions  equally  abominable. 

In  1698,  mr.  Molyneux  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  *' The  cafe  of  Ireland 
being  bound  by  a£ts  of  parliament  in  England,  ftated."  This  performance  opened 
a  controverfy,  which  was  long  and  violent.  A  committee  from  the  lioufe  of  commons 
of  England,  was,  on  the  21ft  of  May,  i6q8,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
mr.  Molyneux's  book  ;  and,  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  houf'i  paffed 
fome  arbitrary  refolutions  againft  the  book,  and  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  enlarged  both  on  the  book  and  its  pernicious  aflertions,  and  on  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  fome  proceedings  of  the  Irifh  parliament.  They  concluded  with 
*' alluring  his  majefty  of  their  ready  concurrence  and  afiiflance,  in  a  parliamentary 
way,  to  preferve  and  maintain  the  dependence  and  fubordination  of  Ireland  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  that  realm."  The  anfwer  of  William  to  this  addrefs,  was,  "  that 
he  would  take  care,  that  what  was  complained  of  might  be  prevented  and  redrelTed, 
-as  the  commons  defired." 

Thus  the  political  war  between  the  two  countries  begun.  In  the  year  1719, 
another  public  important  cafe  of  controverfy  occurred.  It  was  the  Englifh  houfe  of 
lords,  who  interfered  at  this  time.  A  caufe,  relative  to  an  eftate,  was  tried  before 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  who  gave  a  decree  in  favour  of  Maurice  Annefly 
againft  Hefter  Sherlock.  The  houfe  of  lords  in  Ireland  was  appealed  to  :  they  re- 
verfed  the  decree  ;  and  Hefter  Sherlock  was  put  in  poflTeffion  of  the  eftate.  Maurice 
Annefly  applied  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  England,  for  relief.  The  houfe,  proceed- 
ing upon  the  principle  that  the  peers  of  Ireland  poflefled  no  power  of  jurifdiction, 
confirmed  the  decree  :  and  an  order  was  fent  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, to  caufe  the  pofteffion  of  the  eftates  to  be  reftored  to  Maurice  Annefly  ;  which 
order  they  complied  with.  Hefter  Sherlock  petitioned  the  houfe  of  peers  in  Ireland  : 
they  ordered  three  barons  of  the  exchequer  into  cuftody  ;  and  fent  a  reprefentation 
of  the  cafe  to  George  the  firft.  This  reprefentation  was  laid  before  the  Eiiglifh  houfe 
of  peers,  who,  after  addreffing  the  king,  to  defire  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  confer 
fome  marks  of  his  royal  favour  on  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  framed  a  bill,  de- 
claratory of  the  fubordination  of  Ireland  to  Britain,  and  annulling  the  appellate  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  Irifh  houfe  of  peers.     This  bill  was  paflTed  into  a  law. 

Soon  after,  a  circumftance  occurred,  too  remarkable  not  to  be  noticed..  A  fcarcity 
of  copper  coin  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  Englifti  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
it,  granted  a  certain  fchemer,  of  the  name  of  Wood,  a  patent  for  coining  halfpence 
and  farthings  for  that  kingdom,  which  was  to  continue  fourteen  years ;  and  copper 
money  was  to  be  coined,  purfuant  to  the  patent,  to  the  amount  of  108, cool.  A  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  fuch  copper  coin  was  accordingly  coined  in  England,  and  fent 
to  Ireland.  It  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  It  was  alledged,  that  its 
real  value  was  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  was  made  to  pafs  for.  The  parliament  of 
Ireland  addreflfed  the  crown,  againft  the  meafure  of  fending  the  coin  ;  and,  during 
their  following,  recefs  of  two  years,  great  complaints  continued  to  be  made  on  the 
fubjedt  both  by  individuals  and  by  public  corporations. 

The  queftion  continued  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  to  excite  a  very  general 
ferment.  It  was  Wood  verfus  Ireland,  and  Ireland  verfus  Wood.  The  bafenefs  of 
the  halfpence  was  the  public  topic  ;  but  the  manner  of  introducing,  and  the  mode 
that  had  been  adopted  of  fupplying  the  kingdom  with  them,  were,  in  fad,  the  real 
caufes  of  the  contention.  In  the  mean  time,  the  univerfal  zeal  againft  the  halfpence 
increafed.  A  majority  of  the  towns  addreflfed  againll  them  and  their  ruinous  tenden- 
cy :  and  a  declaration  was  figned  by  the  country  gentlemen,  forbidding  their  tenants 
to  receive  Wood's  bafe  copper  coin. 
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At  length  the  Irilh  politicians  began  to  venture  beyond  thofe  cautious  limits,  which 
they  had  hitherto  prefcribed  to  themfelves.  Quefiions  relative  to  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, and  the  fubordination  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  were  publicly  difcufled.  The 
Britifh  government  now  began  to  be  out  of  temper ;  or  rather  they  had  been  fo  a  long 
■while  before,  finding  that  the  patent  they  had  granted,  and  endeavoured  to  fupport, 
had  become  ufelefs,  through  the  fettled  determination  of  all  ranks  of  people  againft 
the  halfpence.  They  took  the  opportunity  of  certain  writings  lately  publifhed,  to  fliow 
their  refentment.  They  refolved  upon  the  perfecution  of  the  authors  ;  and  the  new 
lord  lieutenant,  the  lord  Carteret,  who  ftill  continued  in  England,  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  the  place  of  his  government. ,  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  a  proclamation 
was  ifTued,  offering  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  difcovering  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  the  Drapier's  Fourth  letter,  in  which  the  queftion  of  the  de- 
pendency of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  had,  been  examined  with  an  unafual  degree  of 
freedom.  The  author  was  generally  underftood  to  be  dean  Swift  ;  but  no  proof 
could  be  had  againft  him.  The  manufcript  copy,  found'  in  the  printer's  houfe, 
was  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Dean's  footmen  ;  and  it  had  been  brought,  fealed 
up  in  a  paper,  by  an  obfcure  meffenger,  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered  one  evening, 
through  a  window,  by  an  unknown  perfon.  In  defe£l  of  the  author,  the  printer 
and  his  wife  were   imprifoned  ;  and  a   bill  of  indiftment    was  prepared   againft  the 

printer. The  grand  jury,  to  their  eternal  honour,  would  not  find  the  bill.     The 

lord  chief  juflice  of  the  king's  bench  difcharged  them  in  a  paflion.  A  fecond  grand 
jury  was  empannelled.  But  here  matters  took  a  turn  which  the  Britilh  government, 
and  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  had  not  expefted.  The  grand  jury,  in- 
flead  of  finding  the  bill  againft  the  printer,  made,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1724, 
aprefentment,  importing  that  Wood's  halfpence  were  a  fraudulent  impofition,  and 
acknowledging  their  gratitude  for  the  fervices  of  all  thofe  patriots  who  had  been  zeal- 
ous in  detefling  them. 

Matters  were  thus  brought  to  a  very  ferious  fituation.  On  the  part  of  Britain,  to 
continue  to  fupport  the  patent,  and  take  farther  fteps  for  enforcing  the  circulatiori 
of  the  halfpence,  were  now  dangerous  meafures.  Some  fteps  of  that  kind  had  alrea- 
dy been  taken,  by  means  of  .the  report  of  the  Britifti  privy  council.  The  patent  was 
declared,  in  the  report,  to  be  legal  and  obligatory,  and  ajuft  and  reafonable  exercife 
of  his  majefty's  royal  prerogative  ;  all  the  officers  and  judges  in  the  kingdom  were  alfo 
commanided  to  countenance  and  affift  the  patent.  To  endeavour  now  to  purfue  the 
fame  plan  any  further,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  fome  eventful  cataftrophe. 
The  fending  a  ftw  more  barrels  of  halfpence  to  Cork  or  Dublin,  might  have  been 
followed  by  events  of  the  very  fame  nature,  as  thofe  which  have  fince  attended  the 
arrival  of  the  tea  at  Bofton.  Matters  ftood  in  Ireland,  at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  in  a  fituation  fome  what  fimilar  to  thofe  of  North  America,  in  the  year  1773. 
However,  the  ftorm  fubfided  on  the  revocation  of  Wood's  patent. 

In  the  years  1751  and  1753,  further  contefts  took  place.  The  difputes  were  this 
time  with  the  crovtn.  The  fubjecl:  was  an  unappropriated  fura  of  money,  remaining 
in  the  Irifh  treafury,  after  the  expenfes  of  the  government  were  paid.  Whofe  property 
•was  that  money  ?  who  was  to  dilpoie  of  it;  the  crown,  or  the  Irifti  parliament  ? 
Thefe  were  the  queRions. 

Ihe  crown  regarded  the  money  as  its  property  ;  and,  as  it  was  not  then  wanted, 
it  being  a  tin;e  oi  peace,  the  duke  of  Dorfer,  then  lord  lieutenant,  acquainte  !  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  he  was  commanded  by  George  the  fecond  to  inform  them, 
that  he  would  confent  that  the  money,  remaining;  in  the  treafury,  flrould  be  applied 
to  the  difcharge  of  their  national  debt.  1  he  houfe  pafled  a  bill  accordingly  ;  but 
avoided  noticing  the  king's  previous  declaration.  rhe  bill  was  tranlmitted  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  returned,  that  is,  affented  to,  with  the  additional  mention,  however. 
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of  the  king's  preparatory  leave  and  confent  :  the  addition  was  fubmitted  to,  for  this 
time,  and  the  bill  accepted  in  the  Irifh  parliament. 

The  queftion  continued,  nevertheleCs,  to  be  warmly  difcufTed  among  the  politi- 
cians, till  the  following  fcffion,  that  is,  during  two  years.  It  was  called  the 
queftion  about  the  previous  confent :  It  was,  in  reality,  about  the  property  of  the 
money  remaining,  as  a  furplus,  in  the  trealury.  When  the  parliament  again  met, 
in  the  year  1752,  the  lord  lieutenant  made  the  fame  declaration  as  he  had  two  years 
before.  The  commons,  in  appropriating  the  new  furplus  money,  again  avoided 
taking  notice  of  the  king's  previous  licence  :  the  mention  of  it  was,  as  formerly,  added 
by  the  Englifli  privy  council.  The  Irifh  commons,  at  this  time,  rejected  the  bill. 
The  crown  then  with  a  ftrong  hand,  aflerted  its  claim  to  the  furplus  money  ;  and 
the  king,  by  his  letter,  took  it  out  of  the  treafury. 

In  the  year  1768,  dr.  Lucas  moved,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  a  bill  to  li- 
mit the  duration  of  parliament.  Before  that  period,  parliaments  ufed  to  be  conti- 
nued by  prorogations  during  a  whole  reign  :  the  fame  members,  of  courfe,  preferv- 
ing  their  places.  The  privy  council  of  Ireland  confented  to  tranfmit  the  bill  to  Eng- 
land ;  by  which  the  duration  of  parliament  was  to  be  limited  to  feven  years.  The  bill 
was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year,  and  the  Irifh  parliaments,  from  that  pe- 
riod, have  been  odteiinial. 

About  this  time,  the  peace  of  the  north  of  Ireland  was  diflurbed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  the  lower  claffes  of  people  denominated  fteel-boys,  who,  feeling  them- 
felves  much  aggrieved  by  the  mode  adopted  by  an  abfentee  landlord  for  refetting 
his  eftate,  (which  was  very  confiderable,)  were,  in  their  diftrefs,  excited  to  many 
a£ts  of  violence  and  outrage,  for  which  numbers  were  condemned  and  executed. 
Thefe  examples,  with  the  exertions  of  the  military,  extinguifhed  the  commotion. 
But  the  caufe  from  whence  it  arofe,  produced  further  effects,  highly  injurious  to 
the  country  ;  as,  in  a  fhort  time,  many  thoufands  of  its  inhabitants  emigrated  to 
America. 

The  queflions  of  the  commercial  reftraints  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  interference  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  in  Irifh  concerns,  had  continued  to  be  difcufTed  only  in  the 
fpeeches  of  politicians,  or  in  the  writings  of  individuals.  Sir  William  Petty  firfl 
defcanted,  in  a  general  manner,  ^n  thefe  queflions.  Mr.  Molyneux  followed  him  : 
though  he  touched  very  fuperficially  on  the  fubjeft  of  trade,  and  devoted  his  chief  at- 
tention to  the  general  queflion  of  conflitution.  Dean  Swift  in  his  Drapier's  letters, 
entered  fully  into  both  fubjefts.  And,  in  a  fubfequent  time,  dr.  Charles  Lucas  de- 
bated the  two  queflions,  in  his  writings  and  addreffes  to  the  people. 

But  no  fteps  of  a  national  and  general  kind  were  entered  upon,  in  order  to  euecl 
the  repeal  of  thofe  laws,  by  which  the  trade  and  conflitution  of  Ireland  were  re- 
llrained.  There  was  no  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  B-itifh  le- 
giflature  would  dt^fend,  with  the  utmofl  degree  of  energy,  as  well  thofe  ads  which 
they  had  pafTed,  as  their  claim  to  continue  to  pafs  fimilar  afts  in  future.  The  af- 
fumed  prerogative  of  the  crown  had,  upon  certain  occafions,  been  difputed  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  courfe  of  this  century  j  but  acls  of  the  entire  Britifh  legifJature  had  never 
been  oppofed. 

In  the  year  1778,  the  meafure  of  public  diftrefs,  arifmg  froma  combination  of 
caufes,  being  full,  united  all  ranks  in  their  endeavours  for  obtaining  the  removal  of 
thofe  reflraints,  by  which  the  trade  of  Ireland  was  emba'-rafTcd.  The  public  difcon- 
tents  were  manifefled,  with  fymptoms  very  different  from  thofe  which  had'atteuded 
the  complaints  of  any  former  period. 

In  the  parliament  which  had  met  about  the  clofe  of  the  year  1777,  the  dif?.dvan- 
tages,  under  which  the  trade  of  Ireland  lay,  had  been  animadverted  upon  with  a  con- 
fiderable degree  of  warmth.      After  ^the.  adjournment,  the  fubject  attracted  an  uu— 
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common  degree  of  public  attention,  and  became  a  general  topic  of  difcuflion. 
Melancholy  piSures  prefented  themfelves  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  country,  of  the  fallen  price  of  its  lands  and  rents,  of  the  ruinous 
ftate  of  its  manufaftures,  and  the  ftagnation  of  trade  and  credit.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  public  diltrefs  were  now  jullly  reprefented,  as  proceeding  almoft  wholly  from 
thofe  redraints,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  trade  of  Ireland  by  the  Britifh  legiflature. 

Many  caufes  of  national  complaint  exifted  at  this  time. — The  war  with  America, 
to  which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  linen  ufed  to  be  exported,  had  deprived  the  na- 
tion of  that  important  market.  That  general  ftagnation  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
which  is  the  ufual  confequence  of  war  and  national  difficulties,  was  experienced  in 
Ireland. 

The  embargo,  which,  in  1776,  had  been  laid  upon  the  exportation  of  provifions 
from  Ireland,  was  alfo  attended  with  deftru£live  confequences  :  "  it  was  ient  as  a 
curfe,  and  operated  as  a  pelHlence,"  and  excited  the  molt  general  and  well  founded 
complaints  ;  as  it  was  well  known,  that  it  was  laid  to  enable  Englifh  provifion-con- 
tractois  to  amafs  princely  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  people,  who,  having 
no  other  market  or  refource,  were  forced  to  accept  whatever  price  was  offered  for  the 
provifions  by  the  agents  of  thefe  Englifh  contraftors! 

There  were  other  confiderations,  befides  commeicial  ones,  which  concurred  in  ren- 
dering the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  concerning  the  reftraints  on  their 
trade,  fo  energetic  and  univerfal  at  this  period,  and  which  induced  them  to  unite 
in  a  general  effort  to  have  them  repealed.  Thefe  reftraints  had  been  impofed  by  the 
defpotiim  of  England,  by  a  parliament  refiding  in  a  different  country,  and  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  claimed  a  right  of  abfolute,  indefinate  legillation,  that  is  to  fay,  of  ty- 
ranny over  them. 

Commercial  and  political  confiderations  were  blended  in  the  complaints  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  Thofe  prohibitions  on  their  trade  and  navigation,  which  had 
been  exprefl'ed,  modified,  explained,  or  confirmed  in  fifty  or  fixty  afts  of  the  Bri- 
tifh Icgiilature,  were  monuments  of  flavifh  dependence,  and  of  provincial  fubordi- 
nation  to  a  foreign  government,  which,  upon  every  occafion,  facrificed  the  general 
interefts  of  the  kingdom  to  thofe  of  the  moft  infignificant  town  in  England,  and,  fre- 
quently, ac  in  the  cafe  of  embargoes,  for  the  advantage  of  worthlefs  individuals, 
the  minion-;  of  a  Britifli  minifter.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  Ireland,  had  evidently  availed  themfelves  of  the  right  of  the  Jirongtft  ;  they 
had  both  claimed  and  granted  a  patent  to  themfelves,  of  the  moft  valuable  branches 
of  trade  and  manufactures  at  her  expenfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  made  thte  pa- 
tent perpetual. 

An  important  change  had  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  taken  place  in  the  circumftances 
of  Britain  and  her  parliament.  After  being  weakened,  during  feveral  years,  by  vio- 
lent contentions  at  home,  fhe  had  feen  her  colonies  revolt.  She  had  been  foiled  in 
her  attempt  to  recover  her  dominion  over  them.  She  was  involved  in  an  expenfive 
war  with  thofe  colonies.  France  and  Spain  had  joined  in  the  conteft  j  and  fhe  was 
now  engaged  in  defence  of  her  own  coaft. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  feeing  the  crifis  to  which  popular  indignation  was 
rifing,  reprefented  to  the  Britifh  minifters,  that  fomething  muft  be  done  in  order  to 
allay  the  growing  ferment ;  and  the  friends  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment, feeling  her  fituation  ftill  more  fenfibly,  brought  forward  fome  propofitions, 
in  the  feffion  of  1775,  for  freeing  her  trade,  which  ended  in  fome  trivial  relaxa- 
tions on  her  intercourfe  vvith  Africa  and  the  Weft-Indies.  In  the  next  fefiion,  the 
fubjeCl  was  revived  by  lord  North,  and  ably  fupported  ;  but  the  trading  jealoufy  of 
Manchefter,  Glafgow,  and  other  towns  of  Britain,  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  and 
was  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,   that  the  advantages  intended  for    Ireland,  were  re- 
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duccd  to  the  kind  grant,  of  permifTion  to  cultivate  tobacco  and  hemp.  This  was  fo 
glaring  an  infult  over  the  public  diflrefs,  and  fuch  an  aggravation  of  injuries,  that  the 
people  perceived  what  they  might  have  difcovered  long  before,  that  their  freedom  and 
profperity  were  to  be  derived  from  their  own  exertions  only. 

Refolutions  and  affociations  againft  the  ufe  of  Englifli  manufackurcs  were  entered 
into,  till  the  obnoxious  laws  of  Britain  fhould  be  repealed. 

It  may  juftly  be  expedled,  that  we  fhould  give  fome  account  of  the  volunteers, 
who,  at  this  time,  began  to  a£t  an  important  part  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  war  with  America,  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  in  1777,  had  been  infulted 
by  privateers.  And  fuch  was  the  weaknefs  of  government,  that  the  mayor  of  Bel- 
faft,  having  requefted  a  body  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  coafls,  was  anfwered, 
that  only  half  a  troop  of  horfe,  and  half  a  troop  of  invalids,  could  be  fpared  for  that 
fervice.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town  have  long  and  juftly  been  diftinguifhed  by 
their  public  fpirit.  They  immediately  entered  into  an  aflbciation  for  the  protection 
of  the  country.  A  few  volunteer  companies  were  taught  difcipline  ;  and  a  paffion 
for  acquiring  the  ufe  of  arms  fpread,  with  great  rapidity,  from  one  end  of  the  ifland 
to  the  other.  Men  of  the  higheft  confequence  in  the  nation  were  proud  to  be  en- 
rolled in  their  number ;  and  perfons  of  independent  circumftances  confidered  it  as  an 
honour  to  appear  in  their  ranks.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  their  numbers  ex- 
tended to  thirty  thoufand  men.  Though  fubjedl  to  no  controul  in  their  tour  of  mili- 
tary duty,  but  inclination,  the  whole  body  were  diftinguifhed  by  an  unexceptionable 
and  moft  exemplary  behaviour.  They  were  perfeQly  obedient  to  difcipline  ;  they 
reftrained  the  irregular,  fupprefled  diiorders,  and  maintained  the  execution  of  the 
laws  with  unanimity  and  with  force. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Odober,  1779,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  met.  The  eyes  of  the 
public  were  now  turned  towards  them,  in  anxious  expedtation  of  their  determinations 
and  proceedings ;  the  fpirit  and  the  virtue  of  the  people  had  even  communicated 
themfelves  to  the  legiflature,  who  completely  adopted  the  views  and  political  wifhes  of 
their  conftituents.  The  addrefs  which  was  voted  by  the  commons,  to  be  delivered, 
as  an  anfwer  to  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  by  which  the  ceflion  was  opened,  contained 
the  following  exprellions :  "  We  beg  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  majejiy,  that  it  is  not  by 
temporary  expedients^  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is  noiv  to  be  faved  from 
impending  ruin."  The  houfe  of  lords  concurred  in  exprefling  the  fame  fentiment: 
"  We  think  it  our  duty  to  reprefent  to  your  majefiy,  that  a  free  trade  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  enable  this  nation  to  fupport  your  majefty  at  this  important  period^  ivitb  exertions  fuited  to 
its  loyalty  y  and  to  prefervs  it  from  utter  ruin  " 

A  general  expedation  of  redrefs  was  now  diffufed  through  the  kingdom.  Limit- 
ing the  bill  of  fupply  was  generally  efteemed  the  only  fure  ground  of  hope  to 
compel  England  to  do  juftice  to  Ireland.  When  this  point  came  to  be  confidered  in 
parliament,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  commons.  A  fix  months'  money-bill, 
therefore,  pafled  both  houfes,  and  was  tranfmitted  to  Ei^land,  to  which  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  times  forced  the  miniftry  to  affent. — Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land during  the  recefs  of  the  Britifli  parliament.  It  met  in  December,  1779.  Lord 
North  immediately  gave  notice,  that,  in  lefs  than  a  week,  he  would  move  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  houfe,  to  take  the  affairs  of  Ireland  into  cofffideration  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  13th  of  December,  he  brought  forward  his  propofitions  relative  to  that 
country.  The  intent  was  to  repeal  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
Irilh  manufaftures,  made  of,  or  mixed  with,  wool  and  wool  flocks,  from  Ireland  to 
any  part  of  Europe-,  to  repeal  fo  much  of  the  a£l  of  George  II.  as  prohibited  the 
importation  of  glafs  into  Ireland,  except  of  Britifh  manufa(^ure,  or  to  export  glafs 
from  thence ;  to  permit  Ireland  to  export  and  import  commodities  to  and  from  the 
Britifii  colonies  in  America,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  and  her  fettlements  on  the  coaft 
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of  Africa,  fubjeft  to  fuch  regulations  and  rertriftions  as  fhould  be  impofed  by  the 
parliament  of  Ireland.     The  bills  for  this  purpofe  were  pafled  into  laws. 

The  volunteers  ftill  continued  to  increafe.  'I'he  reviews,  in  1781,  were  more  nu- 
merous than  the  year  before.  At  Belfaft,  there  were  reviewed  more  cban  5000  men, 
whofe  martial  appearance  was  heightened  by  a  traii.'of  13  pieces  of  cannon,  pur- 
chafed  at  their  private  expenfe,  which  they  brought  into  the  field. 

In  Autumn,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  appeared  in  the  channel,  with 
an  intention,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  invade  Ireland.  The  moaient  that  this  intelligence 
arrived,  the  volunteers  alfembled,  and,  from  all  quarters  made  an  offer  of  their  affiftance 
to  government.  They  did  duty  in  fome  garrifon  towns,  in  place  of  the  foldiers,  who 
had  been  withdrawn  to  more  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  for  their  alacrity  on  this 
occafion,  they  received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

The  foppifti  lord  Carlifle,  who  arrived  as  lord  lieutenant,  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  having  employed  a  greater  profufion  of  bribes  and  other  means  of  cor- 
ruption than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  had  the  addrefs,  moft  effedually,  to  direft  par- 
liament ;  that  which  met  the  following  Winter  under  his  aufpices,  did,  in  every 
inftance  coincide  with,  and  often  anticipate  the  wilhes  of  government.  They  (et  at 
defiance  the  voice  of  their  conftituents.  All  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
patriotic  members  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill  and  Poynings' 
a£t,  every  effort  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  were  wholly  ineffectual. 
This  intolerable  treatment  roufed  the  national  refentment,  and  procured  a  glorious 
exertion  which  emancipated  the  country.  It  originated  with  the  officers  of  the  fou- 
thern  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regiment  of  volunteers,  who,  at  a  meeting,  on  the 
aSth  December,  1781,  entered  into  feveral  fpirited  refolufions,  and  particularly  re- 
quelted  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  every  volunteer  corps  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  to 
be  held  In  Dungannon,  on  the  1  5th  of  February  following,  to  deliberate  on  the  alarm- 
ing fituation  of  public  affairs. — The  novelty  and  boldnefs  of  the  meafure  aftonilhed 
the  public  ;  government  and  its  friends  ufed  every  means  to  prevent  the  intended 
meeting.  Whilft  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  varioufly  affcdled,  the  important 
jcth  of  February  arrived.  Reprefentatives  from  143  corps  attended  at  Dungannon; 
they  agreed  to  a  feries  of  fpirited  refolutlons  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  their  coun- 
try, and  voted  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  minority  In  parliament  who  had  fupported 
their  conftitutional  rights. 

The  refolutlons  and  addrefs,  which  were  equally  diftlnguifhed  by  fplrit,  by  wif- 
dom,  and  by  moderation,  were  univerfally  admired;  they  were  adopted  by  the  vo- 
lunteers throughout  the  kingdom  with  unanimity  and  zeal  ;  committees  of  corref- 
pondence  were  formed  in  every  province  ;  and  the  national  committee  ferved  to 
concentrate  the  fentiments  of  the  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  Ifland.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Dungannon  meeting,  an  affociation  was  formed  of  the  nobility,  free- 
holders, and  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  afferted  the  right 
of  the  nation  to  be  governed  by  fuch  laws  only  as  fliould  be  enaded  by  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  of  Irer.nd,  pledging  themfelves  to  each  other,  and  to  their  coun- 
try, to  refill  the  execution  of  any  ftatutes,  but  fuch  as  fhould  derive  authority  from  fuch 
a  parliament,  and  to  fupport,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  this  their  folemn  declaration. 

The  hiftorian  who  fits  down  to  write  with  a  flrlcl  regard  to  truth,  muft.  In  al- 
mofl;  every  ftage  of  his  progrefs,  detail  fa£ts  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  his  rea- 
ders, and  difhonourable  to  human  nature.  Notwithftanding  the  determination  and 
unanimity  of^the  Irifh  nation,  and  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  would  have  been  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  free  themfelves  from  Bri- 
tifh  ufurpation,  but  for  one  of  the  many  changes  which  turbulence  and  faQion  fo 
often  produce  in  the  cabinet  of  the  filter  kingdom,  as  Jhe  is  called.  Lord  North 
and  his  coadjutors  were  obliged  to  refign  their  places  la  the  miniftry.     This  render- 
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ed  a  change  in  the  adminiftration  of  Ireland  inevitable.  From  this  moment,  lord 
Carlifle,  whom  we  have  juft  feen  ruling  every  thing  in  that  kingdom  with  a  high 
hand,  determined  to  embarrafs  his  fucceflor  as  much  as  poffible.  Hej  immediately 
difmifTtjd  out  of  pay,  the  venal  and  abandoned  majority  whom  he  had  hired  in  par- 
liament, and  who  had  enabled  him  to  carry  through  every  meafure,  however  de- 
ftru(5live,  however  obnoxious  Thefe  unprincipled  men,  hungering  after  the  pi  n- 
der  of  the  country,  and  difappointed  in  their  expeftations,  commenced  patrirjt  for 
the  day.  They  united  themfelves  with  the  real  friends  of  Ireland— and  the  will  of 
parliament,  being  now  nearly  unanimous,  became  irrefiftible.  On  the  truth  of  this 
circumftance,  which  is  probably  new  to  moft  of  our  readers,  we  are  fatisfied  to 
relt  the  charafter  of  this  work.  And  here  we  will,  once  for  all,  requeft,  that  before 
our  readers  condemn  this  publication  for  ftatements  different  from  what  they  ha\'e 
been  accudomed  to,  they  will  confult  the  authorities  from  which  we  have  drawn 
our  fafts.  l"he  heart-rending  accounts  of  Irilh  fufferings,  during  the  various  rebel- 
lions, as  they  are  (tiled,  which  took  place  in  that  kingdom,  we  have  taken  princi- 
pally from  dr.  Curry's  review  of  the  civi'  wars  of  Ireland,  a  work,  without  the 
perufal  of  which,  no  man  can  attain  any  to  erable  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  that  moit 
oppreffed  of  nations ! 

The  duke  of  Portland  being  appointed  lieutenant,  in  place  of  lord  Carlifle,  ar- 
rived in  the  beginning  of  April,  *  782  ;  and  fhortly  after  fent  a  meflage  to  parliament, 
exprtffing  the  concern  of  George  the  third,  that  difcontents  and  jealoufies  prevailed 
among  the  Irilh,  and  recommending  fuch  a  final  adjuflment  as  might  give  mutual 
fatisfadlion  to  Britain  and  Ireland. 

'i  he  commons  replied  in  a  long  addrefs,  in  which  they  ftated  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land. In  confequence  of  this,  and  another  addrefs  of  the  lame  nature,  from  the  houfe 
of  lords,  the  Knglilh  declaratory  aft  of  George  the  firfl:  was  repealed,  and  a  variety  of 
afts  were  paffed,  advantageous  to  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  Among  thefe,  feveral  def- 
potic  reftridions  upon  the  Ronjan  catholics  were  repealed.  In  this  crifis  mr.  Grattan 
acquired  uncommon  popularity,  by  his  glorious  and  fuccefsful  exertions.  He  was  re- 
warded by  parliament,  with  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  occafioned  another  change  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  adminiftration  ;  and,  in  confequence,  lord  Temple  was,  on  the  31ft  of  July,  1782, 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  fucceeded,  in  1783,  by  lord  Northing- 
ton,  the  partifan  of  a  new  Englifli  miniftry,  well  known  under  the  title  of  the  coalitisn. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  in  Ireland,  is  conftituted  on  the  fame  abfurd  and  corrupt 
principles  as  that  of  England.  In  a  debate  laft  winter,  in  the  parliament  of  that 
countrvj  mr.  Grattan  remarked,  that  two  hundred  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons were  elected  by  an  hundred  individuals.  The  whole  body  confifts  but  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty.  Another  member,  on  a  late  occafion,  mentioned  a  laying  of 
James  the  firft,  when  he  was  queftioned  about  the  manufadure  of  rotten  boroughs. 
*'  What  is  the  matter  how  many  I  make  ?  Jhe  more,  the  merrier  "  On  account  of 
this  and  other  abufes,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  national  volunteers  aflem- 
bled  at  Dublin,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1783,  and  drew  up  a  number  of  fpirited 
refolutions ;  but  parliament,  having  declared  their  determination  to  defend  their  own 
privileges,  the  affair  came  to  nothing,  and  feveral  motions  to  the  fame  effect,  which 
were  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  the  fame  fate.  Such  abortive  attempts  at 
reformation,  refledt  no  honor  on  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  which  evaporates  in  mere 
refolves.  Another  fquabble  having  happened  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  Northing- 
ton  was  recalled,  and,  on  the  24th  of  February,  17B4,  the  duke  of  Rutland,  the  ciea^ 
ture  of  an  adverfe  faftion,  fucceeded  him. 

In  order  to  intereft  every  part  of  the  community  in  the  renovation  of  the  confti, 
tution,  and  to  give  an  acceffion  of  ftrength  to  the  democracy,  an  idea  of  extending^ 
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the  eledive  franchife  to  Roman  catholics  was  very  generally  entertained ;  and,  at 
an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  held  on  the  7th  of  June,  1784, 
amongft  other  refolutions,  expreffive  of  the  public  opinion,  was  one,  which  warmly 
recommended  this  idea  to  their  countrymen.  To  build  a  liberal  fyftem  of  freedom, 
on  its  genuine  principles,  was  a  defign  worthy  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  reform. 
To  hold  up  an  example  to  Europe  and  the  univerfe  of  the  abolition  of  thofe  penal- 
ties and  profcriptions  which  have  made  fo  many  rebels  without  finding  them  fo ; 
and  of  introducing  equality  and  confidence  among  men  of  oppofite  tenets,  were 
motives  to  animate  the  mind  of  every  man,  fenfible  to  fame,  to  general  happinefs, 
and  to  virtue. 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  June,  the  citizens  again  affembled,  and  agreed  upon  an  addrefs  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  for  the  diffolution  of  a  par- 
liament which  had  oppofed,  with  fuch  pertinacious  obftinacy,  every  reafonable  requi- 
fition  of  their  conftituents.  The  proceedings,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  in 
general  conformity  with  thofe  of  the  metropolis. 

The  earl  of  Charlemont  had  been,  fince  the  commencement  of  volunteering,  its 
principal  head  and  leader.  He  was  called  on,  as  ufual,  to  review  the  volunteers  of 
Ulfter,  affembled  at  Belfaft,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1784;  and,  on  that  occafion,  the 
officers  prefented  him  with  an  addrefs,  in  which,  among  other  political  obfervations, 
fuggefted  by  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  they  expreffed  their  fatisfaftion  at  the 
decay  of  thofe  prejudices,  which  had  fo  long  involved  the  nation  in  feuds  and  dif- 
union;  a  difunion  which,  by  limiting  the  rights  of  fuffrage,  and  circumfcribing  the 
number  of  their  citizens,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  created  and  foftered  the  ariftocratic 
tyranny,  the  fource  of  every  grievance,  and  againft  which  the  pubUc  voice  now  una- 
nimously exclaimed. 

But  this  fuperannuated  and  illiberal  peer  proved,  by  his  anfwer,  how  ill  founded 
had  been  the  public  opinion  refpeQing  him.  After  acknowledging  the  merits  and  the 
oppreffion  of  the  catholics,  he  inconfiftently  expreffed  the  moft  marked  difapproba- 
tion  of  allowing  them  any  participation  in  the  eleftion  franchife,  although  the  moft 
puny  politician  faw  that  the  fate  »f  Ireland  depended  upon  union.  This  anfwer  was 
either  the  effeft  of  inveterate  bigotry,  or  of  minifterial  gold.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  its  caufe,  its  influence  was  immediate;  and  it  was  employed  with  wide  and 
maligjiant  effed,  by  the  enemies  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  for.»ent  difcord,  and  ex- 
cite alarms  in  the  minds  of  its  friends.  Thefe  endeavours  were,  alas !  but  too  fuccefs- 
ful ;  a  new  principle  was  excited  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  the  ultimate  mifcarriage  of 
parliamentary  reformation  is  principally  imputable  to  the  advantage  taken  of  this  un- 
fortunate oppofition  of  fentiment. 

On  the  20th  September,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  affembled  at  the  Tholfel,  to  choofe 
their  reprefentatives  for  the  approaching  meeting  of  a  congrefs  On  this  occafion, 
mr.  fheriff  Kirkpatrick  read  a  letter,  written  to  him  by  the  attorney-genera!,  threaten- 
ing him  with  an  official  profecution  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  if  he  (hould 
hold  or  prefide  at  a  meeting  held  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  The  affembly  accordingly  broke 
up,  but  met  in  a  few  days  after,  at  the  Weaver's  hall,  and,  having  placed  fir  Ed- 
ward Newenham  in  the  chair,  they  choofe  their  reprefentatives,  and  paffed  feve- 
ral  refolutions,  declaratory  of  their  right  to  affemble  and  deliberate  for  the  redrefs  of 
grievances. 

The  oppofition  of  adminiftration  to  the  purfuits  of  the  people,  was  neither  to  be 
reftrained  within  the  bounds  of  law,  nor  repreffed  from  apprehenfion  of  their  re- 
fentment ;  it  was  violent,  unconftitutional,  and  oppreffive.  The  high  fheriff  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  mr.  Heilly,  was  profecut'^d  by  attachment  in  the  king's 
bench,  and  fentenced  to  fine  and  imprifonment  (29th  November,  1784),  for  hav- 
ing convened  his  county  to  eleft  reprefentatives  for  the  purpofe  above  mentioned  j 
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and  fimilar  proceedings  were  inflituted  againfl  magiflrates  in  other  pans  of  the  king- 
dom,  for  the  like  oifences,  as  they  were  denominated.  About  this  time,  on  occafion 
of  inflidting  the  puniftinient  of  whipping  on  a  man,  who  had  been  convicled  of  fome 
unlawful  excefles,  a  few  Ifones  were  thrown  ;  upon  which  the  military  fired,  and  fe- 
veral  innocent  perfons  were  killed  and  wounded.  One  of  the  mas/iftrates  was  much 
and  defervedly  blamed  for  the  fanguinary  orders  given  by  him  to  the  (bldiery  on  that 
day. 

During  feveral  months,  the  fervour  of  the  public  mind  was  unexampled  ;  and 
even  the  theatre  became  a  fcene  of  one  of  its  molt  ardent  ebullitions.  The  duke  of 
Rutland's  appearance  there,  was  attended  with  the  molt  clamorous  execrations,  and 
the  interruptions  of  the  drama  fubfided  but  with  the  early  difmiffal  of  the  audience. 
When  it  is  confidered  of  how  many  favourite  objects  the  people  have  been  difappoint- 
ed,  in  how  many  inftances  they  were  inl'ulted  by  the  brow  of  power,  and  grappled 
by  the  arm  of  the  law  ;  that  the  rights  of  juries  were  violated ;  that  the  exploded 
doftrines  of  the  days  of  tyranny  were  revived,  and  attachments  afTumed  the  colour 
of  legality,  and  obtamed  the  acquielcence  of  parliament ;  when  thefe  caufss  of  indig- 
nation are  confidered,  in  the  calm  hour  of  unruffled  reflection,  it  will  not  excite  much 
wonder  in  the  dilpaflionate  mind,  if  a  people,  by  nature  warm  and  full  of  fenfi- 
bility,  fhould  rufh  into  the  moll  intemperate  expreffions  of  their  contempt  and  ab- 
horence. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1785,  a  congrefs,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  affembled  in  Dublin.  The  meeting  was  numerous  and  refpectable. 
Deputies  appeared  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  adopted  the  plan 
of  the  convention  of  1783  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  bufinefs  In  parliament  was  the  fame 
as  formerly. 

In  February  following,  the  two  houfes  met,  and  the  duke  of  Rutland's  fecretary 
introduced  ten  propofitions  for  a  commercial  adjultment  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
They  were  agreed  to,  and  fent  over  to  Britain.  The  clamours  of  the  manufac- 
turer.^ of  that  country,  their  Jufl:  for  monopoly,  and  their  unaccomodaung  preju- 
dices, were  exerted  on  thefe  propofitions,  which,  in  their  progrefs  through  the  Bri- 
tifh  parliament  were  entirely  changed.  They  were  returned,  thus  altered,  to  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  twenty  propofitions.  Adiainidration  (trained 
every  nerve  to  force  them  through  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  it  is  an  object  of 
furprife,  that,  on  the  queltion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  neceffary  bii's,  they  fucceeded 
onlv  by  a  majority  of  127  to  108.  This  mijority  was  fo  fmall,  that  the  bills  were 
withdrawn  two  days  after  and  funk,  into  final  oblivion.  This  event  gave  great  fatis- 
fadtion  in  both  kingdoms. 

Ireland  has  long  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  mifery  of  the  inferior  clafles  of  its  pea- 
fantry,  and  by  thofe  tumults,  which  are  the  natural  offspring  of  opprefTion  and 
defpair.  It  is  evidently  repugnant  to  the  plainelt  dictates  of  juitice,  to  force  a  perfon, 
befides  contributing  to  the  fupport  of  iiis  own  clergy,  to  pay  tythes  to  a  clergvman, 
whofe  doctrines  he  utterly  difapproves.  in  Ireland,  the  confequences  of  this  fyltein 
of  ecclefiafticai  rapine,  have  been  more  than  commonly  deitructive.  Three  fourths 
of  the  nation  confift  of  Roman  catholics  ;  and  of  the  remainder  only  a  fmall  pro- 
portion profefs  the  religion  of  what  is  called  the  eitablifhed  church  Immenfe  fums 
are  therefore  raifed  as  falaries  to  clergymen,  while  there  are  few  individuals  within 
their  refpedive  diflrids,  who  ever  have  heard,  or  ever  will  fuomit  to  hear,  a  fiusle 
fermon  from  them.  The  exaction  of  tythes  is  almolt  entirely  dire£ted  againll  agri- 
culture. The  grazier  is  exempted  ;  and  from  the  operation  of  various  caufes,  it 
has  hitherto  happened  in  Ireland,  that  the  graziers  are  commonly  proteffants,  while 
the  farmers,  thofe  who  pay. tythes,  are  principally  Roman  catholics.  They  are,  ia 
general,  alfo  a  much  more  indigent  rank  of  men,  than  the  graziers.  Here,  then,  is 
an   example  of  the  very  utmolt   excefs  of  iniquity.      The  catholic  peafant,  who  ts 
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too  often  in  an  extreme  (late  of  poverty,  pays  for  the  fupport  of  an  hierarchy,  which 
he  can  remember  by  nothing  but  the  blighting  ills  which  it  difnenfes.  He  has  hke- 
vvile  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  own  paftor.  The  grazier,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  a  proteitant,  and  rich,  or  in  tolerable  circumftances,  pays  nothing  for  the  fup- 
port of  a  proteitant  priedhood,  of  whofe  church  he  is  frequently  a  member.  '^I'he 
enormous  inequality  of  landed  property  in  Ireland,  is  another  fource  of  calamity. 
The  charader  of  landlords  in  that  country  we  have  already  noticed.  Thus  various 
and  fmgular  circumftances  of  infelicity,  contribute  to  place  the  great  body  of  the 
Irifii  peafantry  in  a  ftate  of  inceflant  vexation  and  diftrefs. 

The  above  explanation  will  account  for  the  diiturbances,  which,,  at  this  time,  oc- 
curred in  the  province  of  Munfter.  A  detail  of  the  proceedings  that  enfued  would 
be  undefervjng  of  its  room  in  this  work.  The  tranfactions  of  parliament  were  of  no 
great  importance.  On  the  25th  of  Oiflober,  1787,  the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  lieu- 
tenant, died  the  vidim  of  intemperance. — His  fucceffor  was  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham.— In  February,  1789,  this  nobleman  informed  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  that 
George  the  third  had  been  afflifled  with  a  fevere  malady.  On  this  intelligence,  both 
houfes  concurred  in  refolutiohs  for  an  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  requefting  him 
to  affume  the  government  during  the  illnefs  of  his  father,  with  the  title  of  prince 
REGENT  OF  IRELAND.  This  meafure  was  brought  forward  by  a  party  in  oppofition, 
who  expeded  to  (hare  the  emoluments  of  the  new  admiftration.  The  lord  lieuten- 
ant refufed  to  tranfmit  this  addrefs,  and  two  peers  and  four  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  were  entrufted  with  it.  The  delegates  arrived  in  London  fomewhat  too 
late.  The  king  had  recovered  ;  but  the  prince  of  Wales  returned  his  warmeft  thanks, 
and,  we  date  affirm,  with  much  fmcerity,  to  the  delegates,  for  their  readinefs  to  put 
him  inpoffeflion  of  a  kingdom. 

This  feflion  was  dirtinguifhed  by  an  a£l  of  parliament,  which  was  ferioufly  intend- 
ed to  promote  the  induftry  and  happinefs  of  the  kingdom.  Two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  were  ordered  to  be  raifed  for  carrying  on  inland  navigation,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty -five  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  x\mong  thefe  undertakings,  the  royal  ca- 
nal from  the  north  fide  of  Dublin,  has  already  made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  It  is 
intended  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Atlirttic  ocean,  which  would  be  of  the 
utmoft  advantage  to  the  whole  ifland. 

Since  the  affair  of  the  regency,  no  remarkable  event  happened  in  the  annals  of 
Ireland,  till  fometime  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war  with  France. 
The  revolution  in  the  latter  country  had  naturally  kindled  the  hopes  of  every  other 
oppreffed  people,  and  the  writings  of  mr.  Paine,  and  others,  being  perufed  with 
avidity  by  all  ranks,  did  not  fail  to  excite  and  embitter  the  popular  indignation. 
Meafures  were  foon  taken  to  check  this  fpirit.  Government  began,  as  ufual  in 
fuch  cafes,  with  editors  of  newfpapers.  We  have  lately  feen  in  an  Irifli  newfpaper, 
a  lift  of  about  fixteen  proprietors  of  publications  of  this  kind,  who  are  either  in 
"jail,  or  at  large  upon  bail,  to  ftand  trial  at  the  inftamce  of  the  attorney  general.  The 
volunteers  have  been  generally  difarmed,  and  a  variety  of  arbitrary  afts  of  par- 
liament have  been  paffed,  all  tending  to  rivet  the  chains  of  tyranny.  A  fet  of  op- 
preffed wretches,  under  the  title  of  Defenders,  having  excited  difturbances,  were 
profecuted,  tried,  and  hanged  with  uncommon  difpatch.  This  bufmefs  went  on  at 
Dundalk.  Some  nerfons  were  fentenced  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  hanged 
by  candle  light,  within  two  hours  after.  The  judges  being  fatigued  with  inceffant 
employment,  a  counfeilor  at  the  bar  was  fent  for,  by  an  exprefs,  from  Dublin,  to 
a£t  as  judge  for  the  time  ;  a  meafure  which  founds  fomewhat  ftrangely.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  generally  believed,  that  government  had  employed  emiifaries  to 
commence  thefe  commotions,  for  the  fake  of  an  opportunity  to  employ  the  regular 
troops  for  difperfing  them,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  pretence  foi  increafing  the  ftandiHg 
army,  and  making  what  is  emphatically  termed,  a  ftrong  government.     A  fociety,  en- 
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titled  "  The  United  Irifliman,"  formed  at  Dublin,  has  been  treated  with  fome  Teve- 
rity.  Their  prefident,  mr.  Simon  Butler,  and  their  fecretary,  mr,  Oliver  B'-nd, 
have  been  committed  to  Newgate  for  fix  months,  and  fined  in  five  hundred  pounds 
each,  for  publications  faid  to  be  feditious.  The  patriots  have  at  laft  feen  their  er- 
ror, in  wifhing  to  exclude  the  Roman  catholics  from  the  advantages  of  a  better  go- 
vernment. To  unite  all  fedls  in  oppofition  to  Englifh  and  donieftic  dcfpotifm,  was 
the  avowed  defign  of  the  "  United  Irifhmen."  A  bill,  by  way  of  foothing  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  has  even  been  fuffered  to  pafs  in  parliament,  for  granting  them  leave  to 
vote  at  eledions  for  reprefentatives  in  that  aflembly.  T  his  conceflion  has  been  re- 
garded as  of  the  utmoft  importance  by  all  parties,  but  in  facl  is  of  none.  Two  thirds 
of  the  members  of  parliament  are  either  felf-elected,  or  purchafe  their  feats,  and  car- 
ry every  queftion- ;  fo  that  eledion  is  altogether  a  farce,  and  not  worth  the  expence 
which  it  colts  the  country.  In  the  city  of  Belfaft,  various  infults  have  been  commit- 
ted on  the  inhabitants,  by  the  troops  quartered  there  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting a  revolt.  The  houfe  of  peers  have  inflituted  a  committee  for  enquiring  into 
feditious  pradices,  and  they  have  already  committed  to  prifon  fome  perfons  on"  very 
queftionable  grounds.  Their  adverfaries  pronounce  that  they  are  at  once  legiflators, 
judges,  and  parties.  An  advertifement  to  this  effed,  was,  in  March  laft,  printed 
and  ported  up  in  the  flreets  of  Dublin,  and  one  copy  was  affixed  on  the  door  of  the 
houfe  of  peers.  An  hundred  pounds  were  offered,  but  in  vain,  to  difcover  the  au- 
thor of  this  publication.  A  French  vintner  near  South  George's  ftreet  in  Dublin 
fixed  up  a  fign-board,  on  which  was  reprefented  the  ftorming  of  the  baftile.  After 
it  had  appeared  in  peace  for  fome  months,  the  proprietor,  by  a  melfage  from  the 
caftle,  was,  in  Spring,  1793,  compelled  to  pull  it  down.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
friends  of  government  as  an  emblem  of  fedition. 

The  war  that  has  lately  taken  place,  has  produced  the  moft  alarming  confequences. 
By  the  laft  accounts  from  Dublin,  at  leaft  fix  or  eight  thoufand  manufacturers,  in 
that  city  alone,  and  their  families,  have,  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  been  re- 
duced to  beggary.  The  price  of  linen  cloth  is  faid  to  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent,  but 
this  we  cannot  abfolutely  affirm  to  be  true.  Meetings  of  the  magiftrates  and  others 
have  been  held  for  the  fake  of  affording  relief,  and  the  lord  lieutenant  has  beitowed 
for  that  purpofe,  the  'vaji  fum  of  an  hundred  pounds  fterling  i  Commerce  is  nearly 
annihilated.  In  March  laft,  the  weekly  fees  of' entry  at  the  cuftom  houfe  hardly  dif- 
charged  the  falaries  of  the  clerks.  Since  that  time,  matters  are  infinitely  worfe  ;  and 
every  veffel  which  arrives  from  Ireland,  announces  the  progrefs  of  univerfal  bank- 
ruptcy— a  bankruptcy  created  by  a  war  in  which  the  Irifh  have  no  intereft,  and  in 
which  they  have  been  involved  without  their  confent,  as  has  occured  fo  often  before, 
by  their  fatal  fubjedion  to  England,  a  fubjection  which  has,  for  a  period  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  operated  as  the  moft  dreadful  fcourge  to  an  ifland  as  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  its  inhabitants,  as  perhaps  any  equal  extent  of  country  un- 
der the  canopy  of  heaven. 


NETHERLANDS. 

THE  feventeen  provinces,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Netherlands,  were  for- 
rherly  part  of  the  circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundy,  in  the  German  e-mpire.  They 
obi^ained  the  general  name  of  NeLherlandsj  Pays-Bas,  or  Low  Countries,  from  their 
fituation  in  refped  to  Germany. 
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Extent,  sititation,  and  boundaries  of  the  seventeen  provinces. 

Length   360?   between    J  49  and  54  North  lat. 

Breadth  2603  c  11  and  82  Eaft  long,  from  Philadelphia. 

They  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  North  ;  by  Germany,  Eaft;  by  Lor- 
rain  and  France,  South  ;  and  by  the  Britifli  channel.  Weft. 

We  fhall  treat  of  the  feventeen  provinces  under  two  great  divifions :  firft,  the 
Northern^  which  contains  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  ufually  known  by  the  name  of 
Holland:  fecondly,  the  Southern^  containing  the  Auftrian  and  French  Netherlands. 
The  United  Provinces  are,  properly  fpeaking,  eight,  viz.  Holland,  Overyffei,  Zealand, 
Friefland,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen  ;  but  the  two  latter  forming 
only  one  fovereignty,  they  generally  go  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

Situation  and  extent  of  the  united  provinces. 


Length       150' 

Breadth  nearly 

the  fame. 


,  »  51  and  54  North  lat. 

between  ^  ^3  ^^^  g^  Eaft  long,  from  Philadelphia. 


The  following  is  the  moft  fatisfa£lory  account  that  we  meet  with,  of  their  geogra- 
phical divifion,  including  the  Texel,  and  other  iflands. 


Square 

ft 

D3 

-1 

rt> 

Popula- 

United Provinces. 

miles. 

3" 

tion. 

Chief  cities. 

j  Overyliel 

1,900 

66 

5^ 

Deventer 

Holland 

1,800 

84 

S2 

98,000 

Amsterdam 

Guelderland 

986 

SO 

40 

Nimeguen 

!  Friefland 

810] 

44 

34 

140,000 

Lieuwarden 

<;  Zutphen 

644 

37 

33 

Zutphen 

Groningen 

540 

45 

37 

100,000 

Groningen 

Utrecht 

450 

41 

22 

75,000 

Utrecht 

Zealand 

303 

29 

24 

85,000 

Middieburg 

l^Texel  and  other 

iflands 
Total 

113 
7,546 

Air,  SEASONS,  SOIL,  and  FACE  ?       Thefe  provinces   lie  oppofite  to  England,   at 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  3  the  diftance   of  90  miles,  upon  the  eaft   fide   of 

the  Englifti  channel,  and  are  only  a  narrow  flip  of  low  fwampy  land,  lying  between 
the  mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers,  and  what  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  has 
gained  from  the  fea  by  means  of  dykes,  which  they  have  raifed  and  ftill  fupport 
with  incredible  labour  and  expenfe.  The  air  of  the  United  Provinces  is,  therefore, 
foggy  and  grofs,  until  it  is  purified  by  the  froft  in  winter,  when  the  eaft  wind  ufu- 
ally fets  in  for  about  four  months,  and  the  harbours  are  frozen.  The  moifture  of 
the  air  caufes  metals  to  ruft,  and  wood  to  mould,  more  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
which  is  the  reafon  of  their  perpetually  rubbing  and  fcouring,  and  the  brightnefs 
and  cleaolinefs  in  their  houfes,  fo  much  taken  notice  of.  Fhe  foil  is  unfavourable 
to  vegetation,  but,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  in  making  canals,  it  is  ren- 
dered fit  for  pafture,  and  in  many  places  for  tillage.  Holland,  with  all  its  com- 
mercial advantages,  is  not  a  defirable  country  to  live  in,  efpecially  to  foreigners. 
There  are  no  mountains  nor  rifing  grounds,  no  plantations,  purling  ftreams,  or  ca- 
taracis.      The  whole  face  of  the  country,  when   viewed  from  a  tower  or  fteeple, 
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has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  marfli  or  bog,  drained  at  certain  diftances  by  innu- 
merable ditches ;  and  many  of  the  canals,  which,  in  that  country,  ferve  as  high-roads, 
are,  in  the  fummer  months,  almofl  as  oftenfive  as  (lagnated  waters. 

Rivers  and  harbours. 3  The  rivers  are  an  important  confideration  to  the  United 
Provinces;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  rivers  in 
Europe;  the  Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Vechc.  There  are  many  fmall  rivers  that  join 
thefe,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  cantjs;  but  there  are  few  good  harbours  in  the 
United  Provinces;  the  beft  are  thofe  of  Rotterdam,  Helvoetfluys,  and  Flufhing;  that 
of  Amsterdam,  though  one  of  the  largefl:  and  fafefl  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  it,  over  which  large  veflels  cannot  pafs  without  being  lightened. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions,  7  The  quantity  of  grain  produced  here 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  3  is   not  fufficient  for    home  confump- 

tion  ;  but,  by  draining  their  bogs  and  marfhes,  they  have  many  excellent  meadows, 
which  fatten  lean  German  and  Danifh  cattle  to  a  vaft  fize ;  and  they  make  prodigious 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  Their  country  produces  turf,  madder,  tobacco,  fome 
fruit  and  iron ;  but  all  the  pit-coal  and  timber  ufed  there,  and  indeed  moft  of  the 
comforts,  and  even  the  neceflaries  of  life,  are  imported.  They  have  a  good  breed 
of  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  highly  valued;  and  their  horfes  and  horned  cattle  are  of 
a  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  Storks  build  and  hatch  on 
their  chimnies;  but,  being  birds  of  paflage,  they  leave  the  country  about  the  middle 
of  Auguft,  with  their  young,  and  return  in  the  February  following.  The  river-fifh 
are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  England;  but  their  fea-fi{h  are  generally  larger,  owing 
perhaps,  to  their  filhing  in  deeper  water.  With  refped  to  their  fi(h,  no  nation  in  the 
world  is  more  delicate.  The  greateft  care  is  taken  to  preferve  them  alive.  A  burgher 
of  Amfterdam  would  difdain  lo  tafte  fifh,  that  had  not  come  in  that  ftate  into 
his  kitchen.  No  herrings  vifit  their  coafts;  but  they  have  many  excellent  oyfter-beds 
about  the  iflands  of  the  Texel,  producing  very  large  and  v/ell-ta(led  oyfters.  Not- 
withitanding  all  the  inconveniences  of  their  country,  the  induftry  of  the  Hollanders 
furnifhes  as  great  a  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  upon  as  eafy 
terms,  as  any  part  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  ?  The  feven  United  Provinces  are,  per- 
cusTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  5  haps,    the  bed  peopled   of  any   fpot   of 

the  fame  extent  in  the  world.  They  contain,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  113 
cities  and  towns,  1400  villages,  and  about  two  millions  of  inhabitants;  befides  the 
twenty  five  towns,  and  the  people  in  the  lands  of  the  generality,  or  conquered  coun- 
tries and  towns  of  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands.*  The  manners,  habits,  and  even 
the  minds  of  the  Dutch,,  feem  to  be  formed  by  their  fituation,  and  to  arife  from  their 
natural  wants.  Their  country,  which  is  preferved  by  mounds  and  dykes,  is  a  per- 
petual incentive  to  labour;  and  the  artificial  drains,  with  which  it  is  fo  much  inter- 
fered, require  unceafing  labour  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Their  principal  food  they 
draw  from  the  fea  by  their  herring-fifheries;  for  they  difpofe  of  the  chief  part  of 
thf^ir  more  valuable  fifh  to  the  Englilh,  and  other  nations,  for  the  fake  of  gain.  The 
air  and  temperature  of  their  climate  incline  them  to  phlegmatic,  flow  difpofitions, 
both  of  body  and  mind.  They  are  quiet  neighbours  and  peaceable  fubjedts.  They 
have  never  efftfted  a  change  of  government,  but  when  they  thought  themfelves  on  the 
brink  of  perdition. 

The  valour  of  the  Dutch  becomes  warm  and  adlive,  when  they  find  their  interefl: 
at  ftake;  witnefs  their  fea  wars  with  England  and  France.  In  the  memorable 
battle  off  the  Dogger  bank,  in  the  lafl  war,  their  intrepid  condud  fully  proved,  that 

*  Mons.  de  Wit,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  computed  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces 
at  2,500,000;  but  mr.    Fempleman  estimates  them  onl\    at  2  000,000;  which,  in  proportion  to 
the  p  pulation  of  England,  is  more  than  six  to  one,  considering  the  extent  of  the  countiy. 
Vol.  I.  4  Y 
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they  have  in  no  degree  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  their  anceftors.  Their  pea- 
fant  are  flow  of  underftanding,  but  tradable.  Their  feamen  are  a  plain,  blunt,  but 
rough  fort  of  people.  Their  tradefmen,  in  general,  are  honed  in  their  dealings, 
and  far  from  loquacious.  Smoking  tobacco  is  praftifed  by  old  and  young  of  both 
fexes;  and,  as  they  are  generally  plodding  upon  ways  and  means  of  getting  mo- 
ney, no  people  are  lefs  fociable.  The  Dutch,  like  the  Englifli  and  mod  other  com- 
mercial nations,  have  been  known  abroad  to  exercife  the  mod  dreadful  inhumani- 
ties for  intereft,  where  they  thought  themfelves  free  from  difcovery;  but  they  are, 
in  general,  quiet  and  inoffenfive  in  their  own  country,  which  exhibits  but  few  in- 
ftances  of  murder,  rapine,  or  violence.  As  to  the  habitual  tippling  and  drinking 
afcribed  to  both  fexes,  it  is  chargeable,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  nature  of  thsir 
foil  and  climate.  In  general,  all  appetites  and  paffions,  avarice  excepted,  feem  to 
run  lower  and  cooler  here  than  in  mod  other  countries.  Their  tempers  are  hardly 
airy  enough  for  joy,  or  any  unufual  drains  of  pleafant  humour,  nor,  in  general, 
warm  enough  for  love;  fo  that  the  fofter  paffions  feem  to  be  no  natives  of  that  coun- 
try; and  love  itfelf  is  faid  to  be  little  more  rhan  a  mechanical  affedion,  arifing  from 
intered,  conveniency,  or  habit;  it  is  talked  of  fometimes  among  the  young  men,  but 
as  a  thing  they  have  heard  of,  rather  than  felt,  and  as  a  dilcourfe  that  becomes  them 
rather  than  afFecls  them. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the  Dutch  are  certainly 
the  mod  expert  of  any  people  ;  for,  to  the  knowledge  of  acquiring-  wealth,  they  in  ge- 
neral unite  the  neceffary  fcience  of  preferving  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  rule  for  every  man  to 
fpend  lefs  than  his  income,  be  that  what  it  will;  and  it  is  rare,  that  the  common  courfe 
of  expenfes  equals  the  revenue;  when  this  happens,  they  think  that  at  lead  they  have 
lived  for  one  year  to  no  purpofe;  the  report  of  this  ufed  to  difcredit  a  man  among  them, 
as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries.  But  this 
rigid  frugality  is  not  fo  univerfal  among  the  Dutch  as  it  wasr  formerly ;  for  luxury  and 
extravagance  have  been  gaining  ground  among  them,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Gaming  is  likewife  practifed  by  many  of  their  fadiionable  ladies,  and  (bme  of 
them  difcover  more  propenfity  to  gallantry,  than  was  known  there  in  former  times. 
No  country,  except  America,  can  vie  with  Holland  m  the  number  of  thofe  inhabitants, 
who  enjoy  at  lead  a  comfortable  fufficiency ;  and  no  where  fewer  failures  or  bankrupt- 
cies occur.  Hence,  in  the  midd  of  immenfe  taxes  and  contributions,  fuch  as  no  other 
country,  except  England,  experiences,  they  flourifli  and  grow  rich.  From  this  fyde- 
matic  fpirit  of  regularity  and  moderation,  joined  to  the  mod  obdinate  perfeveranee, 
they  fucceeded  in  the  dupendous  work  of  draining  their  country  of  thofe  immenfe  de- 
luges of  water,  that  had  overflowed  fo  large  a  part  of  it  during  many  ages ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  brought  under  their  fubje6lion  and  command,  the  rivers  and  feas 
that  furround  them,  by  dykes  of  incredible  thicknefs  and  drength,  and  made  them  the 
principal  bulwarks,  on  which  they  rely  for  the  protedion  and  fafety  of  their  ter- 
ritories againd  the  danger  of  an  eneipy.  This  they  have  done  by  covering  their 
frontiers  and  cities  with  innumerable  fluices ;  by  means  of  which,  at  the  fliorteft 
notice,  the  mod  rapid  inundations  are  let  in,  and  they  become  in  a  few  hours  in- 
acceffible.  Their  frugality  and  perfeveranee  enabled  them,  though  labouring  under 
the  greated  difficulties,  not  only  to  throw  off  the  Spanifli  yoke,  but  to  attack  that 
powerful  nation  in  the  mod  tender  parts,  by  feizing  her  rich  galleons,  and  form- 
ing new  edablifliments  in  Africa  and  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies,  at  her  expenfe,  and 
thereby  becoming,  from  a  petty  province,  a  mod  powerful  and  formidable  ene- 
my. Equally  wonderful  was  the  rife  of  their  military  and  marine  edablifliments, 
maintaining,  during  their  celebrated  contention  with  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  of 
England,  not  lefs  than  150,000  men,  and  upwards  of  80  fliips  of  the  line.  But  a 
fpirit  of  frugality  being  now  lefs  univerfal  among  them,  the  rich  traders  and  raci 
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chanics  begin  to  emulate  the  luxuries  of  tiie  Engli/h  and  French  drefling  and  living; 
and  their  nobility  and  high  magiftrates,  who  have  retired  from  trade,  equal  thofe  ot 
any  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  living,  buildings,  furniture,  and  equipages. 

The  diverfions  of  the  Dutch  are  bowls,  billiards,  tennis,  chels,  and  angling,  in 
funimer  ;  and,  in  winter,  fliooting  wild  geefe  and  ducks,  and  fkaiting,  in  v/hich 
latter  they  are  very  expert.  Men  and  women  dart  forward  with  aflonifhing  ve- 
locity, frequently  with  heavy  loads  on  their  heads.  The  principal  people  feat  them- 
felves  in  fledges,  which  are  puftied  forward  with  great  fwiftnefs,  by  a  man  placed 
behind  them. 

Dress. 3  Their  drefs  formerly  was  noted  for  the  large  breeches  of  the  men;  and 
the  jerkins,  plain  mobs,  fhort  petticoats,  and  other  oddities  of  the  women  :  which  gave 
them  a  grotefque  appearance.  Thefe  drefles  now  prevail  only  among  the  lower  ranks, 
and  particularly  amongft  the  fea-faring  people.  1  he  higher  ranks  follow  the  fafhions 
in  France  and  England. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edifices,  7  Amfterdam,  which  is  built  upon  piles  of 
PUBLIC  AND'PRiVATE.  3  wood,  is  thought  to  Contain  241,000  peo- 

ple, and  to  be,  next  to  London,  the  moft  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Its  conve- 
niences for  commerce,  and  the  grandeur- of  its  public  works,  are  almoft  beyond  de- 
fcription.  In  this,  and  all  other  cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  beauty  of  the 
canals,  and  walks  under  the  trees  planted  on  their  borders,  is  admirable;  but  above 
all,  we  are  ftruck  with  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  are  every  where  obfervable 
within  doors:  this  city,  however,  labours  under  two  great  difadvantages;  bad  air, 
and  the  want  of  frefli,  wholefome  water,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  preferve 
the  rain-water  in  refervoirs.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Amfterdam  for  commerce  and 
wealth:  its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  56,000.  The  Hague,  though  Uut  a  village, 
is  the  feat  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  magni- 
ficence and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  and  refort  of  foreign  ambaffadors  and  Grangers 
of  all  ranks,  who  live  in  it,  the  abundance  and  cheapnefs  of  its  provifions,  and  the 
politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  at  40,000.  Leyden  and  Utrecht  are 
elegant  cities,  and  famous  for  their  univerfities.  Saardam,  a  village  in  North  Hol- 
land, contains  about  900  wind-mills;  partly  corn-mills,  partly  faw  and  paper-mills, 
and  mills  for  the  making  of  white  lead,  &c.  It  is  a  wealthy  trading  place,  and  in  it 
was  the  workfliop  where  Peter,  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  ferved  his  apprenticelhip  to  fliip- 
building,  and  laboured  as  a  common  artifan.  The  upper  part  of  Guelderland,  and  the 
capital  city,  Gelder,  are  fubjeft  to  Pruffia. 

Inland  navigation,  canals,  and?  The  ufual  way  of  pafling  from  town  to  town 
MANNER  OF  TRAVELLING.  J  ^^  by  coveted  boats,  called  track-fchuyts,  which 

are  dragged  along  canals  by  horfes,  on  a  flow,  uniform  trot,  fo  that  paflengers  reach  the 
different  towns  where  they  are  to  flop,  precifely  at  the  appointed  inftant  of  time.  This 
method  of  travelling  is  convenient,  and  very  cheap.  By  means  of  thefe  canals  an  exten- 
five  land  commerce  is  carried  on  through  the  whole  country  ;  and,  as  they  communi- 
cate with  the  Rhine  and  other  large  rivers,  the  produdions  of  the  reft  of  the  world  are 
conveyed  at  a  fmall  expenfe  into  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Auftrian  and 
French  Netherlands.  A  canal  boat  is  divided  into  two  different  apartments,  the  one 
for  gentlemen,  and  the  other  for  common  people.  Near  Amfterdam  and  other  large 
cities,  a  traveller  is  delighted  with  beholding  the  effects  of  an  extenfive  and  flourilhing 
commerce.  Here  the  canals  are  lined,  for  miles  together,  with  elegant  country- 
houfes,  feated  in  the  midft  of  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds,  adorned  with  figures, 
bufts,  ftatues,  temples,  &c.  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Having  no  objeds  for  amufe- 
ment  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  gardens,  the  families,  in  fair  weather,  fpend  much 
of  their  time  there  fmoking,  reading,  or  viewing  the  paffengers,  to  whom  they  appear 
coniplaifant  and  polite. 

Commerce  and   manufactures.]^     An  account  of  the  Dutch  commerce  would 
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comprehend  that  of  almofl:  all  Europe.  There  is  fcarcely  a  manufa£lure  that  they 
do  not  carry  on,  or  a  fiate  to  which  they  do  not  trade.  In  this,  they  are  affifted  by 
the  populoufnefs  of  their  country,  their  induftry  and  frugality,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
water-carriage,  which,  by  means  of  their  canals,  gives  them  advantages  beyond  mofl: 
other  nations.  The  United  Provinces  are  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe ;  and  goods 
may  be  fometimes  purchafed  there,  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  whence  they  are  ex- 
ported. Their  Ead-India  company  has  had  the  monopoly  of  the  fine  fpices  for  more 
than  an  hundred  years,  and,  till  the  late  war  with  England,  was  extremely  opulent  and 
powerful.  Their  capital  city  in  India  is  Batavia,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  in  magnifi- 
cence, opulence,  and  commerce,  all  the  other  cities  of  Afia.  There  the  viceroys  ap- 
pear in  greater  fplendour,  than  the  ftadtholder  affumes  in  Holland  :  and  fome  of  the 
butch  in  Batavia  fcarcely  acknowledge  any  dependence  on  Holland.^  Among  the  mo- 
nopolies of  the  Eaft-India  company,  the  fpice  trade,  comprehending  the  articles  of 
cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  &c.  is  the  moft  valuable,  and  forms  a  very  great 
branch  of  the  Afiatic  as  well  as  European  commerce  of  Holland  :  i50,ooolbs.  of  cloves 
are  annually  fold  in  India,.and  360,000  carried  to  Europe.  The  company  pay  on  the 
fpot  only  eight  (livers  per  pound ;  but  the  freight  and  other  charges  raife  this  price  to 
forty -three  ;  and  the  company  fell  it  at  no  lefs.than  feventy-five.  Of  nutmeg,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ifland  of  Banda,  25o,ooolbs.  are  fold  in  Europe,  and  100,000  in  India: 
the  prime  cod  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  ftiver  per  pound :  including  charges,  the 
pound  ftands  the  company  in  about  twenty-five  (livers;  and  is  fold  by  them  at  upwards 
of  fifty  (livers,  well  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  at  about  forty  (livers,  eaft  of  it. 
In  India  2oo,ooolbs.  of  cinnamon  are  fold,  and  400,000  in  Europe.  The  company, 
to  their  eternal  reproach,  frequently  deftroy  immenfe  quantities  of  thefe  valuable 
fpices,  to  prevent  their  exorbitant  price  from  falling  in  the  market.  The  Java  coffee 
is  the  bed,  except  that  of  Mecca,  in  Arabia.  Other  great  branches  of  this  trade 
are  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  &c.  articles  of  great  importance,  but  not  in  the  exclu- 
five  po(re(rion  of  the  Dutch.  They  have  other  fettlements  in  India,  but  none  fo 
pleafant,  healthful,  or  ufeful,  as  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  grand  ren- 
dezvous for  (hips  of  all  nations,  outward  or  homeward  bound.  When  Louis  XIV. 
invaded  Holland  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  the  Dutch  made  fome  preparations 
to  (hip  themfelves  off  to  their  fettlements  in  India,  fo  great  was  their  averfion  to 
the  French  government.  Their  herring  and  whale  filheries  are  carried  on  to  confi- 
derable  extent.  They  excel  at  home  in  n'lmberlefs  branches  of  trade;  fuch  as 
their  pottery,  tobacco  pipes,  delf  ware,  refined  fait ;  their  oil-mills,  and  (larch- 
manufa£lures;  their  improvements  of  the  rjw  linen  thread  of  Germany ;  their 
hemp,  and  fine  paper  manufaclnres;  and  fine  linen  and  table  dama(ks ;  their  faw- 
mills  for  timber,  either  for  (hipping  or  houfes,  in  immenfe  quantities ;  their  great 
fugar -baking;  their  vad  woollen,  cotton,  and  filk  manufadures j  wax-bleaching j 
leather-dre(rmg,  &c. 

This  country  affords  a  driking  proof,  that  unwearied  and  perfevering  indudry  is 
capable  of  conquering  every  disadvantage  of  climate  and  fituation.  The  poffeffion 
of  the  very  foil  is  difputed  by  the  ocean,  which,  rifing  confiderably  above  the  level 
of  the  land,  can  only  be  prevented  by  drong  and  expenfive  dykes,  from  overflow- 
ing a  fpot  which  feems  to  be  wreded  from  its  natural  domains.  Notwithdanding 
thefe  difficulties,  which  might  appear  infurmountable  to  a  iefs  laborious  race  of  in- 
habitants, the  inceffant  efforts  of  the  indefatigable  Dutch,  have  rendered  this  fmall 
and  feemingly  infit;nificant  territory,  in  fa£t,  one  of  the  riched  fpots  in  Europe, 
both  with  refped  to  population  and  property.  In  other  countries,  which  are  poffeff- 
ed  of  a  variety  of  natural  produdions,  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find  manufadures 
employed  in  multiplying  the  riches  which  the  bounty  of  the  foil  bedows.  But  to  fee, 
in  a  country  like  Holland,  large  woollen  manufadures,  where  there  are  fcarcely  any 
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flocks  ;  numberlefs  artifts  emp'oyed  in  metals,  where  there  is  no  mine  ;  thoufands  of 
faw-mills  where  there  is  fcarcely  any  foreft  ;  an  immenfe  quantity  of  corn,  exported 
from  a  country,  where  there  is  not  agriculture  enough  to  fupport  one  half  of  its 
inhabitants,  mull  flrike  every  attentive  obferver  with  admiration.  1  heir  commerce, 
navigation,  manufaclures,  and  fifherits,  are  not  in  the  fame  flourifhin^  ftate  now,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy  ;  the  riches  and  hixury  of  individuals  have  damped 
the  general  induftry  of  the  inhabitants-  Notwithftanding  their  uniform  caution, 
their  public  debt  is  great,  and  taxes  necefTary  to  difcarge  the  intereft  of  it,  have 
greatly  impeded  the  progrefs  of  their  profperity.  Their  commerce  haih  greatly 
fuifered  fince  their  rupture  with  England. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe,  the  principal  is  the  Eafl-India,  incor- 
porated in  lOoi,  by  which  the  Dutch  formerly  acquired  immenfej  v*ealth,  having 
divided  forty  per  cent,  and  fometimes  fixty,  about  the  year  1660  ;  at  prefent  the 
dividends  are  much  reduced  ;  but,  in  an  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  the  propri- 
etors averaged  above  twenty-four  per  cent,  annually.  So  late  as  the  year  1760, 
they  divided  fifteen  per  cent,  but  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company,  the  fame  year, 
divided  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  company  was  incorporated  in 
1621.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam  is  reported  to  be  inexhaultably  rich,  and  is  under 
an  excellent  diredion  :  it  has  been  faid  to  contain  the  greateft  treafure,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  that  is  known  any  where  in  the  world.  What  may  feem  a  paradox 
is,  that  this  bank  is  fo  far  from  paying  any  intereft,  that  the  money  in  it  is  worth 
fomething  more  than  current  cafli,  in  common  payments.  Mr.  Andcrfon  fuppofes 
that  the  cafh,  bullion,  and  pawned  jewels  in  this  bank,  which  are  kent  in  the  vaults, 
of  the  ftadthoufe,  amount  to  thirty-fix  millions  fterling ;  others  lefTen  this  fum  to 
thirty  millions,  which  is  moft  probably  far  beyond  the  truth. 

Religion.]  The  eitabliflied  religion  here  is  the  prefbyterian  or  Calviniftic  ;  none 
but  prefbyterians  are  admitted  into  any  office  or  poft  in  the  government,  except  the 
army  ;  yet  all  re'ijious  fe£li  are  tolerated,  and  have  their  refpeftive  meetings  or  af- 
femblies  for  public  worftjip,  among  which  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  very 
numerous.  And,,  indeed,  this  country  may  be  confiiered  as  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
the  benefits  arifing  to  a  nation  from  univerfal  toleration  As  every  man  is  allowed 
to  worlTiip  God  according  to  the  dittates  of  his  own  confcience,  perfons  of  the  mofl 
oppofite  opinions  live  together  in  harmony  and  peace.  No  man  in  this  republic  has 
any  reafon  to  complain  of  beinc^  oppreffed  on  account  of  his  religious  principles,  nor 
any  hopes,  by  advancing  his  religion,  to  form  a  party,  or  to  break  in  upon  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  therefore,  in  Holland,  men  live  together  as  citizens  of  the  world  ; 
their  differences  in  opinion  make  none  in  affedlion,  and  they  are  aflbciated  together 
by  the  common  ties  of  humanity  and  the  bonds  of  peace,  under  the  protedion  of  the 
laws  of  the  ftate  ;  with  equal  encouragement  to  arts  and  induilry,  and  eqaal  freedom 
of  fpeculation  and  inquiry. 

Langujge.1  The  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  Low  Dutch,  which 
is  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  of  fafliion  fpeak  Englifti  and 
French. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Erafmus  and  Grotius,  who  were  both  natives 
of  this  country,  ftand  almoft  at  the  head  of  modern  learning,  as  Boerhaave  does 
of  medicine.  Haerlem  difputes,  the  invention  of  printing  with  the  Germans,  and 
the  magiftrates  keep  two  copies  of  a  book,  entitled  Soecu/um  Salvationist  printed  by 
Kofter  in  1440;  and  the  moft  elegant  editions  of  the  claffics,  in  the  early  ages  of 
printing,  came  from  the  Dutch  prefles  of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Ley- 
den,  and  other  towns.  The  Dutch,  like  their  neighbours,  have  been  infatuated  by 
unmeaning  controverfies  on  divinity,  which  prevailed  fo  much  in  the  ftate,  that,  be- 
fore the  principles  of  univerfal  toleration  were  eftablifhed,  they  had  almoft  proved 
fetal  to  the  government  j,  witnefs  the  violent  difputes  about  Arminianlfm,  free-wilJ^ 
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predeftination,  and  the  like.  Befides  Boerhaave,  they  have  produced  excellent  writ- 
ers in  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  Grsevius  and  Eurmann  are  ranked  among  their 
learned  commentators  upon  the  claffics.  '1  heir  Latiu  poems  and  epigrams  are  nu- 
merous. In  the  other  departments  of  literature,  the  Dutch  pchticians  are  mecha- 
nical, and  arile  chiefly  from  their  employment  in  univerfities,  church,  or  (late. 

Universities  ]  J  hefe  are  Levden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Harderwicke,  and 
Franeker.  The  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  was  founded  in  1575,  is  the  largeft 
and  moft  ancient  in  all  the  united  Netherlands.  Its  library,  befides  a  number  of 
printed  books,  has  two  thoufand  oriental  manufcripts,  many  of  which  are  in  Ara- 
bic ;  and  a  large  fphere,  adapted  to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and  moving  by  clock- 
work. Here  'n  alfo  a  phyfic  garden,  and  an  anatomical  theatre.  The  univerfity  of 
Utrecht,  in  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  was  changed  from  a  fchool  into  an 
univeifity,  in  1656  ;  but  it  has  not  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  univerfities, 
being  entirely  fubj<;6l  to  the  magiltrates  of  the  city.  The  phyfic-garden  here  is 
very  curious.  1  he  number  of  (Indents  is  genera  ly  feven  or  eight  hundred  in 
each  of  the  ^univerfities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht :  in  the  other  three,  they  are  not 
fo  numerous.  Ihele  feminaries  of  learning  have  each  three  or  four  divinity  pro- 
feffors,  as  many  of  phyfic,  and  two  or  three  of  law  ;  befides  others  of  hiftory, 
languages,  and  eloquence,  or  the  be/ks  lettrts,  and  others  of  philofophy,  mathe- 
matics, the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquiries,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages. 
'Ihe  proftffurs  in  the  univerfities  of  Holland  are  often  men  of  learning  and  emi- 
nence ;  as  there  is  a  kind  of  emulation  between  the  ftates  of  the  different  provinces, 
which  (hall  have  the  greatefl  men  to  adorn  their  univerfities,  and  attraO:  molt 
ftudents  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  enrich  their  towns :  and,  therefore,  they 
are  ready  to  afford  very  liberal  encourajjcment  to  able  profeffors,  who  are  often 
invited  from  the  univerfities  of  Germany.  There  are  abundance  of  youth,  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  gejitry,  from  moft  countries,  in  Europe,  at  thefe  feminaries 
of  literature  :  and  as  evei  y  one  may  live  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  obliged  to  be 
profufe  in  his  expenfes,  or  fo  much  as  quitting  his  night  gown  for  weeks  or  months 
together,  foreigners  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  to  be  feen  here.  The  force  of 
example  is  (trikingly  exhibited  at  thefe  univerfities  ;  for,  frugality  in  expenfe,  order,  a 
compofed  behaviour,  attention  to  ftudy,  and  afuduity  in  all  things,  being  the  cha- 
racteriftics  of  the  natives,  ftrangers,  who  continue  among  them,  f'^on  adopt  thrir 
manners  and  forms  of  living.  And  though  the  (Indents  live  as  they  pleafe,  and 
ftudy  as  much  or  as  litt'e  as  they  hink  fit,  yet  they  are  in  general  remarkable  for 
their  fobriety  and  good  manners,  and  the  affiduity  and  fuccefs  with  which  they 
apply  themfelves  to  their  ftudies.  No  oaths  are  impofed^  nor  religious  tefts  ;  fo  that 
Roman  catholic  parents,  and  even  Jews,  fend  their  children  here,  with  as  little  fcru- 
ple  as  protefiants. 

ANTiQpiTihS  AND  CURIOSITIES,  NATURAL  7        The  prodlgious  dykes,  fome  of 
AND  ARTIFICIAL.  5  which  are  faid  to  be  17  ells  inthick- 

nefs,  mounds,  and  canals,  con(tru£led  by  the  Dutch,  to  preferve  their  country  from 
thofe  dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  formerly  fuffcred  fo  feverely,  are  ftupendous, 
and  hardly  to  be  equalled.  A  ftone  quarry  near  Maeltrich,  under  a  hill,  is  worked  into 
a  kind  of  fubterraneous  palace  fnpported  by  pillars  twenty  feet  high.  The  (tadthoufe 
of  Amfterdam  is  perhaps  the  belt  building  of  that  kind  in  the  world  ;  it  ftands  upon 
13,649  large  piles  driven  in  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  infide  is  eqially  convenient  and 
magnificent.  There  are  (everal  mufeums,  containing  antiqaities  and  curiofities,  arti- 
ficial and  natural,  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  the  univeriity 
of  Leyden. 

Government."]  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  fatisfa£lory  account  of  this  fubjedl.  The 
flates  general  have  been  termed  a  republic  j  yet  this  word  admits  of  very  different  fig- 
nifications.     Mr.  Adorns,  in  his  book  upon  government,  fays,  that  '*  the  Hollanders 
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had  no  democratical  mixture  in  their  conftitution  ;  entirely  ariflocratical  ;  and  pre- 
ferved  from  tyranny  and  dcftriK^ion,  partly  by  a  (iadtholder,  partly  by  the  people  in 
mobs  ;  but  more  efpecially  by  the  number  of  independent  cities  and  fovereigntieb  afTo» 
ciated  together,  and  the  great  multitude  of  perfons  concerned  in  the  government,  and 
compofing  the  fovereignty,  four  or  five  thoufand  ;  and  finally  by  the  unanimity  that 
is  required  in  all  tranfadtions."  If  this  was  the  former  ftateof  the  government  in  the 
United  Provinces,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  much  improved  in  point  of  freedom, 
fmce  it  was  lall  fettled,  1787,  at  the  point  of  the  Pruilian  bayonet.  With  regard 
to  this  part  of  our  work,  we  have,  among  other  fcurces,  confultcd  De  la  Croix, 
as  he  is  pethaps  the  lateft  writer  on  the  fubjecl.  His  remarks  are  too  diffufe  for 
infertion,  and  too  indiftinft  and  incomplete  to  admit  of  (atisfaclory  abridgment. 
That  the  ftadiholder  acquired  a  great  accefHon  of  power  at  the  late  furrender  of  Am- 
(lerdam,  is  naturally  to  be  fuppofed  ;  but  (lill  a  great  (liare  of  ariftocracy  prevails 
in  the  government. 

There  is  fomething  very  intricate  in  the  conftitution  of  the  United  Provinces. 
They  all,  indeed,  forma  general  confederacy;  and  fiatutes  made  in  the  alTimbly 
of  the  ftates,  after  they  have  acquired  the  neceifary  landtions,  become  binding  on 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  feven  provinces.  But,  notwithltanding  this  particular,  each 
province  has  a  feparate  internal  government,  wholly  independ'-nt  of  the  others  ; 
but  as  thefe  independent  governments,  confidered  feparately,  could  not  defend  them- 
felves  againfl:  the  attempts  of  a  foreign  enemy,  they  are  formed  into  one  collective 
body,  by  a  certain  number  of  deputies  or  reprefentatives  chofen  by  each,  whocon- 
(titute  the  legiflative  authority,  and  are  termed  "  the  States-general."  Their  power  . 
is,  however,  in  fome  refpefts  limited  ;  for,  when  a  refolution  is  taken  by  the  Itates, 
it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law,  till  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  every  province, 
every  city,  and  every  republic  in  that  province  :  nor  is  even  a  majority  of  voices 
in  thefe  different  and  fubordinate  affembles  fufficient  :  it  muft  be  entirely  approved  : 
one  diffenting  voice  being  able  to  render  the  whole  abortive.  In  times  of  imminent 
danger,  indeed,  thefe  tedious  formalities  are  commonly  laid  afide,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  ftates-general  is  allowed  to  be  fufficient. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  ftates- general  confift^  of  deputies,  or  dele- 
gates from  every  provfrce  The  whole  number  is  ufually  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  members,  ho  diftii'6lion  cf  rank  is  obftrved  among  them.  'J  hey  fit  continually  ; 
ard  each  member  prefides  in  turn  for  one  week  1  hus  there  are  no  cabals,  no  fe- 
cret  combinations  formed  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  prefident,  nor  for  excluding  cer- 
tain individuals  from  the  chair. 

The  (tadtholder  mav  prefent  himfelf  before  the  ftates  general,  whenever  he  isdif- 
pofed  to  make  any  propofition  tending  to  the  advanta.je  of  the  republic  ;  but  he  has 
no  right  to  fit  there  as  a  member;  nor  is  any  particular  place  afti^ned  for  him.  When 
he  has  made  this  propofal,  the  ftates  afk  his  opinion,  which  he  gives.  He  then  retires, 
that  they  may  ta^>e  the  bufinefs  into  confideration.  William  the  third,  who,  after 
he  became  king  of  England,  retained  the  office  of  ftadtholder,  had  a  chair  of  ftate 
prepared  for  his  reception,  when  he  went  to  the  aftembly.  Ihis  innovation  was  ad- 
mitted out  of  refpedi  to  his  title  of  king  ;  but,  fince  his  death,  this  mark  of  diitinc- 
tion  has  not  been  revived. 

The  equeftrian  order  of  ea^h  province,  compofed  of  nobles,  forms  a  diftinct  body, 
which  always  deputes  one  of  its  members  to  the  ftates-gentral. 

The  deputies  of  the  provinces,  thofe  of  Zealand  only  excepted,  who  are  chofen  for 
life^  are  recalled,  fome  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  fome  not  till  fix  ;  but  they 
a^^e  always  appointed  with  this  provifo,  that  their  conibituent  niay  recal  them  whenever 
they pleafe^  in  cafe  of  malverfationor  deviation  from  their  inftrudions. 

Some  provinces  fend  two  deputies,  others  more;  but  the  number  of  deputies 
does  not  increafe  the  number  of  voices  in  the  afl"imbly  ;  each  province  having  only 
one  vote  in  the  determination  of  any  queftion  that  comes  before  the  ftates  general. 
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The  deputies  of  eighteen  cities,  and  one  reprefentative  of  the  nobility,  confli- 
tute  the  dates  of  the  province  of  Holland  :  thefe  eighteen  cities,  though  all  fituated 
in  that  province  are  feparate,  and,  what  the  Dutch  call,  independent  republics.  The 
legiflative  power  of  Amfterdatn  is  lodged  in  thirty-fix  fenators,  who  continue  mem- 
bers for  life  ;  and  when  one  dies,  the  vacancy  i?,  filled  up  by  the  furvivors  !  This  fenate 
alfo  appoints  the  deputies  to  reprefent  the  eighteen  cities  of  the  province  of  Holland, 
in  the  aflembly  of  dates  general  ;  fo  that  the  people  of  thefe  independent  republics, 
as  they  are  ufually  ftiled,  have  no  voice  in  elefling  any  of  ihe  deputies^  or  even  of  their 
oivn  magifirates. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  dates  general,  is  the  council  of  dates,  confiding  of  depu- 
ties  from  the  feveral  provinces  The  greater  part  of  thefe  deputies  fit  for  three  years 
only,  and  their  refpeftive  dates  can  at  any  time  recai  them.  This  council  is  compofed 
of  twelve  perfons,  befides  a  fecretarv  and  and  treafurer,  who  are  confulied,  but  do  not 
vote.  Of  the  twelve  members,  Holland  fends  three,  Guelderland  two,  Zealand  two, 
Utrecht  two,  Friefland  one,  Overyflell  one,  and  Groningen  one.  In  this  council 
the  votes  are  not  taken  by  provinces,  as  in  the  ftates-general,  but  by  perfonal  voices, 
and  every  deputy  prefides  in  his  turn.  When  the  dadtholder  allids  at  the  council, 
he  ads  as  prefident,  and,  when  the  votes  happen  to  be  equal,  has  a  calling  voice. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  council  confids  in  preparing  edimates,  finding  out  ways  and 
means  for  raifing  the  public  revenue,  and  preparing  other  matters  neceffary  to  be  laid 
before  the  dates-general. 

Subordinate  to  thefe  bodies  is  the  chamber  of  accounts,  which  is  alfo  compofed 
of  provincial  deputies,  who  audit  all  the  pubiic  accounts.  The  admiralty  forms  a 
feparate  board  ;  and  the  executive  part  of  it  is  committed  to  five  colleges,  in  the  three 
maritime  provinces  of  Ho'land,  Zealand,  and  Friefland. 

The  office  of  grand  penfionary  is,  in  Holland,  next  in  confequence  to  that  of  dadt- 
holder. This  minider  is  keeper  of  the  feals,  and  has  a  feat  among  the  dates-general. 
This  important  commiffion  is  conferred  only  for  five  years ;  but,  unlefs  a  political 
mifunderdanding  occurs,  it  is  commonly  continued  for  life.  To  the  penfionary  foreign 
ambafladors  addrefs  themfelves  on  all  matters  of  mere  form.  He  maintains  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  the  republic  with  foreign  courts,  and,  as  heoughr  to  make  himfelf 
acquainted  with  their  fecrets,  the  public  allows  him  the  difpofal  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  florins  per  annum,  of  which  he  is  not  required  to  give  any  account.  This  office 
has  been  more  than  once  fatal  to  its  pofleflfor. 

We  do  not  offer  thefe  particulars  to  the  reader,  as  an  accurate  delineation  of 
ihe  conditution  of  the  feven  United  Provinces.  Authentic  materials  for  this  purpofe 
cannot  eafily  be  found.  From  what  has  been  above  dated,  it  will  be  evidently 
feen,  that  this  republic  cannot  claim  the  praife  of  a  regular  and  welUdigefted  fyf- 
tem  of  government.  But  the  good  fenfe  of  the  people,  a  faculty,  for  which  they 
have  always  been  didinguiftied,  has  obviated,  in  pradice^  many  of  its  defe(^8  in 
theory. 

Revenues.]  The  United  provinces  proportion  their  taxes  according  to  the  abi- 
lities of  each  province  or  city.  Ihefe  taxes  confid  of  an  almod  general  excife,  a 
land-tax,  poll-tax,  hearth  money,  and  other  taxes,  which  in  number,  almod  exceed 
the  power  of  figures.'  Temple  fays,  that  a  plate  of  fifli,  bought  in  the  market,  has 
paid  30  fucceffive  taxes  before  it  reached  the  table.  The  public  income  amounts  to 
about  four  millions  and  a  half  derling.  The  province  of  Holland  pays  nearly  half 
of  this  revenue.  The  following  is  the  rate  at  which  each  of  the  feven  United  Pro- 
irinces  is  faid  to  contribute  towards  the  public  expenfe  : 

Of  every  million  of  ducats,  the  province  of  Holland  contribute?  420,000 

Zealand  130^000 

Friefland  —  ^~  n^>oo.o 
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Utrecht  -  -  -  _  «  .  85,000 

Groningen  --__-.         75,000 

Guelderland  -  -  .  -  -  70,000 

Overyflel  -  -----         50,000 

Of  the  420,000  ducats  paid  by  the  prorlnce  of  Holland,  the  city  of  Amfterdam 
furnifhes  upwards  of  320,000.  The  taxes  in  thefe  provinces  are  fa  heavy,  and  fo 
numerous,  that  a  certain  author  with  reafon  aflerts,  that  the  only  thing  which  has 
efcaped  taxation,  is  the  air  they  breath.  Bur,  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the 
duties  on  goods  and  merchandife  are  low.  The  Dutch  lend  large  furns  to  moft  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Military  and  marine  strength. ^  The  number  of  land  forces  in  the  United 
Provinces,  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  amounts  to  about  40,000;  25,000  of  whom 
ferve  in  garrifons ;  many  of  them  are  Swifs.  During  war,  they  hire  whole  regi- 
ments of  Germans.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  is  veiled  in  the  ftadtholdcr, 
under  whom  is  the  field-marflial  general.  The  United  Provinces  formerly  fitted  out 
very  formidable  fleets ;  but  their  navy  has  of  late  been  much  neglected.  Their  late 
war  with  Britain  obliged  them  to  increafe  it ;  and  they  have  great  refources  for  that 
purpofe.  According  to  the  laft  accounts,  their  navy  confifts  of  one  (hip  of  76  guns, 
three  of  70,  four  of  68,  five  of  60,  eight  of  ^6f  four  of  ^o,  five  of  44,  nine  of  40, 
and  ten  of  36,  befides  veflels  of  inferior  force.  But  they  have  many  fhips  upon 
the  (locks,  and  their  fleet  will,  probably,  be  much,  augmented,  and,  in  future,  be 
kept  in  better  order. 

History.]  The  feventeen  provinces,  and  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  weft 
of  the  Rhine,  were  called  Gallia  Belgica,  by  the  Romans.  About  a  century  before 
the  chrillian  sera,  the  Batse  removed  from  Hefle  to  the  marfliy  diftrid  bounded  by 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe.  'i'hey  gave  the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  new  country. 
The  Batavians  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  refpect,  being  exempted  from 
tribute,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  obliged  only  to  perform  military  fervices. 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  people,  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  thefe  provinces  firft,  as  they  pafled  through  them  in  their  way 
to  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Batavia  and  Holland  became  independent 
of  Germany,  to  which  they  had  been  united  under  one  of  the  grandfons  of  Charlemagne, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  loih  century,  when  the  fupreme  authority  was  lodged  in  the 
three  united  powers  of  a  court,  the  nobles,  and  the  towns.  At  laft  they  were  engrofled 
by  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  anno  1433. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  the  heir  of  that  family,  transferred  them,  in  the  year 
1477,  t°  t^^  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  ranked  them  as  part  of  the  empire,  under  the 
title  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy.  The  tyranny  of  his  fon,  Philip  II.  who  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  made  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  throw  oiF  his  yoke,  and 
occafioned  a  general  infurreclion.  The  counts  Hoorn  and  Egmont,  and  the  prince 
of  Orange,  appeared  at  the  head  of  it;  and  Luther's  reformation  gaining  ground 
about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  his  difciples  were  forced  by  perfecution 
to  join  the  male-contents.  Whereupon  king  Philip  introduced  a  kind  of  inquifition, 
which,  from  the  inhumanity  of  its  proceedings,  was  called  the  Council  of  Bloody 
in  order  to  fupprefs  them  ;  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that  court, 
befides  thofe  who  periflied  by  the  fword.  Count  Hoorn  and  count  Egmont  were 
taken  and  beheaded  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  people  elected  to  be  their 
ftadtholder,  retiring  into  Holland,  that  and  the  adjacent  provinces  entered  into  a 
treaty  for  their  mutual  defence,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1579.  And  though  thefe 
revolters,  at  firft,  were  thousht  fo  defpicable,  as  to  be  termed  beggars  by  their  tyrants, 
their  perfeverance  and  courage  were  fuch,  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
aififlance  afforded  them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  troops  and  money,  was  fo 
decifive,  that  they  compelled  the  crown  of  Spain  to  declare  them  a  free  people,  in 
Vol.  L  5  A 
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the  year  iffop;  and  afterwards  they  were  acknowledged  by  all  Europe  to  be 
an  independent  ftate,  under  the  title  of  the  united  provinces.  By  their  wars 
at  fea  with  England,  under  the  commonwealth,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  they 
juftly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  formidable  naval  power.  When  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  which,  for  fome  ages,  had  ruled  over  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy, 
and  with  which  they  afterwards  continued  to  carry  on  bloody  wars,  was  become 
no  longer  formidable;  and  when  the  public  jealoufy  was  directed  againft  that  of 
Bourbon,  which  was  favoured  by  the  government  of  Holland,  who  had  difpoffeffed 
the  prince  of  Orange  of  the  ftadtholderfliip  ;  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  fuch,  that 
they  revived  it  in  the  perfon  of  William,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Britain.  During 
his  reign,  and  that  of  queen  Anne,  they  were  principals  in  the  confederacy  againft 
Lewis  XIV. 

Their  conduct  towards  England  in  the  wars  of  1742  and  1756  hath  been  difcufled 
in  the  hiftory  of  that  country  ;  as  alfo  the  occurrences  which  led  to  a  rupture  between 
them  and  the  Englifh,  in  the  year  1780.  As  they  refufed  to  fulfil  the  treaties  which 
fubfifted  between  them  and  Britain,  fo  all  thofe  which  bound  Britain  to  them,  were  de- 
clared null  and  void. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  caufes  of  the  infignificance  of  the  Dutch  during  this 
war.  They  are  to  be  traced  to  the  treachery  of  the  ftadtholder  ;  and  here  a  (hort  re- 
trofped  becomes  neceffary.  On  the  death  of  William  the  third,  in  1 702,  that  office  had 
been  luppreffed,  and  remained  in  difufe  for  a  courfe  of  forty-five  years.  But  the  re- 
gency of  the  republic,  who  fucceeded  to  his  authority,  had  committed  great  abufes. 
They  had  exalted  an  ariftocracy  on  the  ruins  of  the  office  of  ftadtholder.  The  burgo- 
mafters  had  become  fo  corrupt,  as  to  farm  out  the  taxes,  and  afterwards  take  a  ftiare  in 
the  bargain.  The  natural  confequences  was,  that,  as  the  profits  were  their  own,  they 
ftudied  nothing  more  than  to  increafe  them,  and  direded  the  colleftion  of  the  taxes  in 
the  moft  fevere  and  oppreffive  manner.  This  conduft  convinced  the  people,  that  if 
the  chief,  whom  they  had  loft,  was  fometimes  defpotic,  a  thoufand  tyrants  had  fprung 
up  in  his  ftead  ;  who  difplayed  on  every  occafion  an  odious  and  humiliating  authority. 
The  pleafure  of  overturning  thefe  oppreflbrs  bewildered  the  minds  of  the  multitude. 
In  1747,  they  placed  William  of  NafTau  in  the  feat  of  authority.  A  party  in  favour  of 
his  family  had  always  exilled;  and  the  defpotifm  of  the  burgomafters  turned  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  opinion  into  that  channel.  The  prince,  who  had  done  nothing  to  ferve 
the  republic,  obtained  from  the  thoughtlefs  fervility  of  the  people,  more  unbounded  pre- 
rogatives annexed  to  his  office,  than  had  been  poflefled  by  the  moft  ambitious  and  popu- 
lar chiefs  of  the  houfe  of  Orange.  His  appointments  were  declared  to  be  hereditary  in 
favour  tf  his  pojierity  ;  and  even  daughters,  in  default  of  male  fj/ue,  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  thtm. 

The  new  ftadtholder  did  not  difplay  an  exuberance  of  gratitude  to  his  benefaftors. 
He  fold  offices  and  employments.  He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  named  diredor-general  of 
the  India  company.  He  appropriated  to  himfelf  a  part  of  their  dividends.  He  neglect- 
ed the  fupport  of  the  marine,  and  of  the  fortifications  of  the  frontier  towns.  Like  moft 
monarchs,  he  reigned  only  for  his  minions  and  for  himfelf.  No  friend  to  mankind 
could  lament  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  y^ar  1751. 

His  wife,  a  daughter  of  George  the  fecond,  was  appointed  governefs  during  the 
minority  of  her  fon  William  the  fifth,  who  is  now  ftadtholder.  Lewis,  duke  of 
Brunfwic,  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces.  Holland  retained 
nothing  of  a  republic,  but  the  name.  Brunfwic  filled  its  army  with  a  multi- 
tude of  foreigners  ;  introduced  new  maxims  into  the  fervice,  and,  by  every  pof- 
fible  expedient,  detached  the  troops  from  the  intereft  of  their  country.  But  the 
ftadtholder  himfelf  was  a  good-natured  and  indolent  man,  addided  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  table  J  and,  till  the  year   1781,  he  was  beloved  and  refpected  by  the  Hoi- 
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landers.  All  their  hatred  was  levelled  againft  the  duke  of  Brunfwic.  When  France 
had  determined  to  aflift  the  United  States  of  North  America,  {he  naturally  became 
folicitous  to  engage  the  Dutch  in  the  fame  quarrel.  In  confequence  of  her  intrigues, 
operating  with  other  caufes,  the  duke  was  expelled,  and  the  war  was  begun.  But, 
though  the  ftadtholder  could  not  prevent  thofe  meafures  on  the  part  of  Holland, 
which  produced  hoftilities,  yet  he  had  fufficicnt  authority  or  refources  of  fome  kind, 
to  hinder  the  republic  from  a  proper  exertion  of  her  ftrength.  Abufmg  his  truft  as 
high  admiral,  he  impeded,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  equipment  of  a  fquadron,  which  wa« 
dedined  to  protect  the  commerce  of  his  country  againft  the  fleets  of  England.  When 
informed  of  the  vigorous  refillance  made  by  Admiral  Zoutman,  in  the  adion  with  fir 
Peter  Parker,  he  was  fo  far  from  fliaring  in  the  general  exultation,  that  he  could  not 
diffemble  his  vexation,  yit  leq/i,  faid  he,  tbc  EngliJ}}  are  not  beaten.  With  fuch  a  fu- 
preme  magiltrate,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  Dutch  were  every  where  defeated,  or 
that  their  trade  fuffered  extenfive  lofles.  At  the  fubfequtnt  peace,  every  place  which 
had  been  taken  from  them,  was  reftored,  except  Negapatnam. 

Probably,  to  their  feparation  from  Britain,  may  be  attributed  the  late  differ- 
ences between  the  ftates-general  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  from  the 
exhaufied  ftate  of  feveral  of  the  European  powers,  feemed  to  have  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  accomplifliing  his  defigns.  In  the  year  1781,  he  had  been  allowed 
,  to  demolifh  the  Dutch  barrier  in  his  dominions,  for  which  they  had  contended  fo 
defperately  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne ;  and  now  he  feemed  willing  to  encroach 
upon  their  territories.  A  conference  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  refpedive 
nations  was  propofed  to  the  ftates  ;  but,  before  this  could  rake  place,  he  began  to 
commit  fome  ads  of  hoftility,  and  extend  his  dominions  a  fmall  degree  by  way  of 
preliminary.  Two  fmall  forts,  St.  Donat,  and  St.  Paul,  were  feized  upon,  as  well 
as  fome  part  of  the  marfhes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siuys.  As  a  prelude  to  the 
negociations,  he  demanded  that  the  Dutch  guardfhip  fhould  be  removed  from 
before  fort  Lillo,  in  acknowledgment  that  one  of  his  prerogatives  vi-as  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheld.  This  being  complied  with,  the  negociations  were 
opened  at  BrulTels,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1784,  when  feveral  other  demands  of 
fmall  portions  of  territory,  and  little  fums  of  money,  were  made ,  the  moft  material 
requifition  being  the  town  of  Maeftricht,  and  its  territory.  For  fome  time  the 
conferences  were  carried  on  in  that  dry  and  tedious  manner,  which  genera' ly  marks 
the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch ;  but  the  emperor  urged  on  his  demands  with  great 
vigour,  and  matters  feemed  fall  tending  towards  an  open  rupture.  On  the  23d  of 
Augult,  he  delivered  in  his  ultimatum  to  the  commiffioners  at  Bruflels,  in  which 
he  offered  to  give  up  his  demand  on  Maeftricht,  in  confideration  of  having  the  free 
and  unlimited  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  in  both  its  branches,  to  the  fea ;  and,  ar.  a 
proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  good  intention  of  the  ftates,  he  determined  to  confi- 
der  the  river,  as  open  from  the  date  of  that  paper.  Any  infult  on  his  flag,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  thefe  purpofes,  he  would  conclude  to  be  a  dired  aft  of  hoftility,  and  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  republic.  In  confequence  of  this  ob- 
ftinacy,  Jofeph  fent  fome  fliips  up  the  Scheld  to  Antwerp  ;  but  the  Dutch  ftopped 
them  on  their  paflage,  and  anfwered  his  complaints  and  menaces  by  a  manifeilo  la 
this  they  plainly  proved,  what  had  never  been  doubted  by  any  body,  that  the  de- 
mands of  Jofeph  were  in  contradidion  to  a  feries  of  the  mofl  folemn  treaties.  They 
might  have  added,  that  neither  Jofeph,  nor  his  predecefTors,  would  have  enjoyed  the 
fovereignty  of  thefe  provinces,  but  for  the  interpofition  of  the  ilates-general.  They 
reminded  the  emperor,  that  his  anceftor,  Charles  the  fixth,  had  obtained  poffcfllon 
of  this  part  of  the  Netherlands,  by  two  different  treaties,  concluded,  the  firft 
on  the  I  ith  of  April,  1713,  and  the  fecond  on  the  14th  of  November,  1715,  upon 
the  exprefs  condition,  that  the    Scheld  Ihouid  continue    to  be  fhut  up,  and  tiiat 
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the  barrier  towns  fhould  be  maintained  in  a  (late  of  defence.  From  this  incontra- 
vertible  ftate  of  fads,  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Jofeph  (land  in  a  very  ftriking 
point  of  view. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  immediate  hoflilities  againft  the  Dutch  ;  and  fe- 
veral  hundreds  of  the  ImperiaHfts,  with  fome  field  pieces,  advancing  towards  the  coun- 
terfcarp  of  Lillo,  the  commanding  officer  of  that  place  ordered  the  lluices  to  be  opened, 
November  7,  1784,  which  effedled  an  inundation,  that  laid  under  water  many  miles  of 
Hat  country  round  the  forts  on  the  Scheld,  to  preferve  them  from  an  attack.  Both  par- 
ties exerted  themfelves,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  called  forth  to  open  a  campaign  in  the 
next  Spring ;  but  France  and  Pruflia  interpofed  as  negociators  and  mediators  j  and 
fucceeded  in  effedling  a  reconciliation. 

During  the  progrefs  of  their  contentions  with  the  emperor,  the  Dutch  "were  greatly 
diftreffed  by  the  mod  unhappy  animofities  among  themfelves.  Of  the  origin  of  thefe 
difcontents,  we  have  already  taken  fome  notice.  The  continued  feries  of  lofles,  which 
they  had  fuftained  in  the  late  war  with  Britain,  was,  difgraceful  to  the  republic.  All 
her  fettiements  in  the  Well-Indies  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilh  without  re- 
fiftance  ;  her  (hips  had  been  captured,  and  her  trade  ruined  ;  while  the  difafters  of  the. 
war  excited  the  animofities  of  the  two  faQions  againft  each  other  to  the  higheft  degree. 
The  patriots,  or  ariftocratic  party,  attributed  thefe  defefts  to  the  ftadtholder,  who,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  had  difcovered  his  prediledion  for  the  Englilh  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  quarrel.  To  this  conduft  the  patriots  now  very  juftly  reverted.  They 
accufedhim  of  having  advifed  the  aggreffion  of  the  Eiiglifh,  and  of  contributing  to  their 
fuccefs  by  treachery.  The  evident  inequality  of  the  (iruggle,  the  notorious  deficiency 
of  all  warlike  articles  in  the  dock-yards  and  arfenals  of  the  republic,  the  frequent  and 
public  reprefentations  made  by  the  prince  and  by  the  council  of  ftate,  on  the  fubjed  of 
that  deficiency,  were  forgotten;  and  the  wilful  mifconduftof  the  ftadtholder  was  boldly 
alleged  by  the  patriots,  as  the  fole  caufe  of  that  fucceflion  of  defeats  and  difgraces, 
which  immediately  followed  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  Whilft  thefe  were  the 
recriminations  of  the  patriots,  the  monarchical,  or  Orange  party,  accufed  their  antago-' 
nifts  of  having  involved  the  country  in  a  dangerous  war,  at  a  time  when  it  was  entirely 
unprepared  for  it. 

The  alterations  in  the  Dutch  conftitution  projected  by  the  patriots,  were  as  follow  : 
*' That  the  forms  of  the  prefent  government  (hould  continue  to  fubfift,  but  that  the 
ftates  ftiould  become,  in  every  refpeft,  completely  independent  of  the  ftadtholder  ;  and 
that,  for  this  purpof'e,  he  (hould  no  longer  enjoy  a  feat  in  any  of  the  colleges  in  the  re- 
public. That  the  ftadtholder's  right  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  vacant  magif- 
tracies  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  Ihould  ceafe.  Ihat  the  offices  of  ftadtholder  and  cap- 
tain-general ftiould,  if  poflible,  be  feparatedand  conferred  on  different  perfons  ;  or  that,, 
at  leaft,  the  titles  only  fliould  be  referved  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  offices  be 
executed,  as  in  the  time  of  the  De  Witts,  by  deputies  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  In  gene- 
ral, that  the  ftadtholder  ftiould  poffjls  fuch  powers  only,  as  might  enable  him  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  ftates  ;  that  the  hereditary  ftadtholderate  Ihould  continue  in  the  prince 
of  Orange,  on  his  acceptance  of  thefe  terms ;  but  that,  in  cale  of  his  refufal,  the  diffe- 
rent ftates  Ihould  be  at  liberty  to  elect  another  ftadtholder." 

In  the  alTembly  of  the  ftates,  it  was  contended,  that  the  ftates  themfelves  v/ere  pro- 
per fovereigns  of  the  country,  that  the  ftadtholder  was  no  more  than  their  fervanr,. 
and  that  whatever  powers  they  might  communicate  to  him,  were  revocable  at  plea- 
fure ;  but  with  regard  to  the  garrifon  of  the  Hague  in  particular,  they  affirmed 
that  the  provincial  ftates  had  never  given  it  into  his  hands.  In  purfuance  of  this 
idea,  it  was  next  direQed,  that,  on  the  commencement  of  the  year  1786,  the  arms 
of  the  houfe  of  Orange  ftiould  be  taken  out  of  the  enfigns  of  the  troops  of  Hoi- 
jandj  and  thofe  of  the  province  fubftituied  in   their  room  j  that  the  prefidsnt  of  the 
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provincial  dates  fhould,  on  all  occafions,  receive  the  military  honours  and  falute 
from  the  garifon  of  the  Hague,  as  the  prefident  of  the  ftates  already  did  ;  and  that  no 
other  officer  of  the  province  ftiould  be  entitled  to  that  di(lin£tion.  The  next  ftepj 
were,  to  difmifs  the  body-guards  of  the  prince,  though  this  was  afterwards  quali- 
fied by  allowing  them  to  extinguifh  themfelves,  and  to  enlid  no  more  in  the  room  of 
thofe  who  died. 

Thefe  proceedings  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hague, 
who  had  always  (hown  the  greateft  attachment  to  the  ftadtholder ;  and  they  foon 
prepared  a  petition  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  requefting  them  to  inter pofe  their 
good  offices  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  induce  him  to  return  from  Breda,  to 
which  he  had  retired  on  the  14th  of  September,  1785,  to  the  place  of  his  ufual 
refidence.  The  ftates,  however,  fuppreffed  this  petition,  as  foon  as  they  knew  that 
it  exided  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  ftadtholder  appeared  to  be  in  the  mofl  defperate 
iituation. 

"  The  new  king  of  Pruffia  offered  his  mediation  ;  but,  that  being  refufed,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  court  of  France,  to  know  whether  they  would  co-operate  with  him  in  his 
pacific  intention.  On  receiving  a  favourable  anfwer  to  this,  both  monarchs  united 
their  efforts  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  fo  that  their  am- 
baffadors  departed  from  the  Hague,  in  the  month  of  January,  1787. 

This  unfortunate  event  produced  various  accufations  againft,  and  vindications  of 
the  two  parties,  with  a  long  train  of  negociations,  resolutions,  and  aniraofities, 
until,  at  laft,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  ftadtholder  gave  orders  to  feize  on  Vreef- 
wick,  a  port  of  importance  to  the  city  of  Utrecht,  on  account  of  its  fituation  on 
the  canal  between  that  city  and  the  territories  of  South  Holland ;  containing  aifo 
the  fluices  by  which  both  the  provinces  might  be  overflowed.  This  occafioned  a  fkir- 
mifli  between  the  troops  of  the  ftadtholder  and  the  burgeffes  of  Utrecht,  in  which 
the  latter  proved  vi£lorious.  Some  other  hoftilities  took  place  ;  but,  while  the  mi- 
litary operations  were  carried  on  in  a  languid  manner,  a  violent  tumult  took  place 
at  Amfterdam,  excited  as  ufual,  by  the  partifans  of  the  ftadtholder,  in  which  feveral 
perfons  were  killed.  This  was  followed  by  a  revolt  of  moft  of  the  regular  troops 
of  Holland,  who  deferted  to  the  ftadtholder.  But,  notwithftanding  this  advantage, 
and  fome  others  which  afterwards  took  place,  the  difpute  ftill  continued  with  extreme 
violence,  infomuch  that  the  princefs  of  Orange  herfelf  was  feized,  and  detained  a  pri- 
foner  one  night  by  the  patriots. 

In  this  important  ftage  of  the  difpute,  the  French  made  fome  difpofitions,  as 
if  they  meant  to  interfere  ;  and  De  la  Croix  affirms,  as  a  fad,  which  is  fmce,  cer- 
tainly known,  that  the  Pruffian  forces,  who  foon  after  terminated  the  ftruggle,  had 
received  orders  to  proceed  no  longer  than  while  no  French  army  refiited  their 
paflage.  This  disjunction  of  Holland  from  the  intereft  of  England  would  have 
been  a  deep,  and  perhaps  mortal  blow  to  her  tyranny  over  the  ocean  ;  but  France, 
at  the  time  when  the  laft  exertions  were  required,  and  with  confidence  expected, 
by  her  Dutch  partifans,  fhrunk  from  the  combat.  By  the  moft  wretched  diflipations,. 
flie  had  been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  that  temporary  bankruptcy,  which  has  fince-^ 
overturned  her  government.  England  fitted  out  a  naval  armament,  and  threaten--^ 
ed  her  with  an  inftant  declaration  of  hoftilities.  Bcfides,  the  infurgents  of  the 
United  Provinces  were  divided  among  themfelves.  One  party  wifhed  to  reftore  art 
ariftocracy.  A  fecond  had  fprung  up  within  its  bofom,  which  panted  for  a  democra- 
tical  form  of  government.  :  The  ftadtholder  ftill  pofTefTed  a  numerous  band  of  ad- 
herents, prompt,  when  an  opportunity  fhould  prefent  itfelf,  to  throng  around  the 
ftandard  of  defpotifm.  On  contemplating  every  circumftance,  the  minifirv  of 
France  determined  to  defert  their  allies,  and  leave  thefe  commotions  to  be  fettltd: 
by  the  king  of  Pruffia.  For  this  purpofe,^  the  fame  duke  of  Brunfwic,  who  has  fince 
become  fo  unfortunately  famous  by  his  expedition  into  France,  condudeJ  an  army. 
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of  Pruffians  into  the  territories  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the 
city  of  Rotterdam,  and  fome  other  places,  without  refiltance.  This  overawed  both 
parties  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  quickly  came  to  an  accommodation,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  that  monarch  and  the  dates  of  Holland.  By  this  the  two 
contending  parties  were  formally  reconciled,  and  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin 
guarantied  the  fladtholderfhip,  as  well  as  the  hereditary  government  of  each  pro- 
vince, in  the  houfe  of  Orange,  with  all  the  rights  and  prerbgatives  fettled  in  the 
years  1747  and  1748  ;  by  which  all  attempts  to  difturb  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of' 
the  republic,  by  means  of  any  foreign  interference,  were  guarded  agaihft  by  the 
clofe   union  that  fublifts  between  thefe  two  powers. 

Here  we  fliall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  Seven  United  provinces,  whofe  inha- 
bitants fo  glorioufly  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty.  Their  vigor- 
rous  and  fuccefsful  ftruggles  in  this  noble  conteft,  againft  the  tyranny  and  ferocious 
bigotry  of  Philip  II.  will  be  always  remembered  with  pleafure,  whilft  men  have  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  which  will  be,  it  is  hoped, 
fo  long  as  human  nature  exifts.  A  variety  of  caufes  have  involved  the  ftates  general  i 
in  the  prefent  war  with  France,  fo  powerfully  fupported  by  half  the  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope againft  that  formidable  but  infant  republic.  Had  the  irruption  of  Dumourier 
been  commenced  with  equal  vigour,  at  a  more  early  period,  there  feems  to  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  Dutch  government  would  have  undergone  a  frefli  revolution.  It 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  give  a  fatisfadory  detail  of  the 
tranfaciions  of  the  prefent  war.  A  cloud  of  obfcurity  hangs  over  fome  parts  of  it,  • 
which  a  few  months  will  moft  probably  difpel.  Under  the  head  of  France  we  fliall  ■ 
endeavour  to  prefent  a  fuccinft  narrative  of  this  conteft,  as  far  as  it  afFedls  Holland  ; 
an  undertaking,  which,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  bloody  campaign,  would  be  imper- 
fect, or  rather,  imprafticable,  while  events  the  moft  various  and  important,  are  every 
moment  burfting  into  birth. 
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Situation  akd  extent. 

Milesi  Degrees. 

Tpncrth         900")  r  49  and  52  north  lat. 

iR     At\.  C      between      ^   2  and    7  eaft  long,  from  Lon.  and  yy  and  82  from 

ijreaatn    ^2003  ^  Philadelphia. 

Tr>  OUNDED  by  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  north ;  by  Ger- 
Boundaries.]      JJ^  xcizny,  eaft;  by  Lorrain,  Champaign,  and  Picardy,  in  France, 
fouth  ;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the  Enghfti  fea,  weft. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  rhe  Auftrians,  French,  and 
Dutch,  we  fhall  be  more  particular  in  diftinguifliing  the  piovinces  and  towns  belonging 
to  each  ftate. 

I.  Province  of  BRABANT. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

1    fBoifleduc,  ^  Sq.  M; 

I  Breda,  i  N.  1374 

KDuuhBrabam  —    ^J;,:T|~"''    ^ 

J   LSteenbergen.  J  N.  W. 
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Subdivfioni.  Chief  towne.  Sq.  M* 

^    [Bruffels,  E.  long,  from  London,  4deg.  >       « 

j   j      6  min.  N.  lat.  50-50.  '  3 


2.  Auftrian  Brabant 


\  \  ^ 


Louvairr 
^  Vilvorden  S-  in  the  middle, 

j    [Landen  j       * 


ANTWERi?  ;    and   3.    MALINES,     are    provinces  independent  of  Brabant, 
though  fur  rounded  by  it,  and  fubjed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 


Chief  towns 


Province  of  Limburg,  S,  E. 

T    r Limburg,  E.  long.  6-5.  N.  lat.  50-37, 
I    j       fubjeft  to  Auftria. 
I    I  Maeftricht, 


1  Dalem, 


j  Fauquemont,  or 
j    I      Valkenburgh.     -^ 

5.  Province  of  Luxemburg, 


fubjeft  to  the  1 
Dutch.       J 


3»« 


300 


Auftrian  Luxemburg 
French  Luxemburg 


-] 


^Luxemburgh,   E.  Ion.  6-8.  N.  lat. 

'     49  45- 

CThionville,     ?  g^  j,^ 
(^Montmedy.    3 


2408 
292 


6.  Province  of  Namur,  in  the  middle,  fubjedl  to  Auftria. 

■^  r  Namur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Maefe,  E.  ^ 

Chief  towns.  ""^c  ^     ^°"'  ^'5°'  ^'  ^^^'  5°'  3o«  r 

)  C  Charleroy  on  the  Sambre.  j 

7.  Province  of  Hainault. 


Auftrian  Hainault 


French  Hainault 


SubjeO:  to  France 


"I  fMons,  E.  Ion,  3-33  N.  lat 


L  1      50-30- 

"^  f  \  Aeth 

J   LEnguien 

-\^  Valenciennes 

f\  Bouchain 
""^C  ^Conde 

-^CLandrecy. 

8.  Province  of  Cambrfsis. 


►S.  W. 


425. 


640 


800 


— n 


rCambray,  E.  of  Arras,  E.  Ion.  $-1$' 


Subje^  to  France 


N.  lat.  50-15. 
CCrevecccur,  S.  of  Cambray 

9.  Province  of  Artois. 

"]   ["Arras,  S.  W.  on  the  Scarpe,  E.  lon.^ 

11      2-5.  N.  lat.   50-20.  I 

I  St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne  J 

^  -^  Aire,  S  of  vSt    Omer  Y 

{   I  St.  Venant,  E.  of  Aire  { 
j     Bethune,  S.    E.  of  Aire 

J  L 


150 


990 


.Terouen,  S,  of  Sti  Omer. 
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Subdivifions. 
Dutch  Flanders 


Auftrian  Flanders 


French  Flanders 
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lo.  Province  of  Flander*. 


Chief  towns. 
Sluys,  N. 
AxeJ,  N. 
Hum,  N. 
Sas  van  Ghent,  N* 
f  Ghent,  on  the  Scheld,  E.  long.  3-36, 
N.  lat.  51. 
Bruges         ") 

Oftend        >N.  W.  near  the  fea 
Newport      J 
^  ^  Oudenard,  on  the  Scheld 
Courtray  I       ^1     r  • 

Dixmude  |  °"  '^^  ^'' 

Ypres,  N.  of  Lifle 
Tournay,  on  the  Scheld 
Menin  on  the  Lis 
fLifle,  W-  of  Tournay 
I  Dunkirk,  on  the  coaft,  £.  of  Caku3 
J  Douay,  W.   of  Arras 
^  Mardike,  W.  of  Dunkirk 
i  St.   Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 
(^Gaavelin,  E.  of  Calais 


1 


J 


Sq.  M. 
280 


^905 


1 


J 


>    ySo 


J 


AiR,^  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCE.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the  coaft  of  Flan- 
ders, is  bad  ;  that  in  the  interior  parts  is  more  healthful,  and  the  feafons  more  fet- 
tled, both  in  Winter  and  Summer,  than  they  are  in  England.  The  foil  and  its  pro- 
duce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  fruits.  They  have  abundance  of  pafture  ; 
and  Flanders  itfelf  has  been  efteemed  the  granary  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
fometimes  of  England.  The  mod  barren  parts  for  corn,  rear  far  more  profitable 
crops  of  flax,  which  is  here  cultivated  to  great  perfeftion.  Upon  the  who'e,  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  by  the  culture,  commerce,  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  formerly  the  ricbeft  and  mod  beautiful  fpot  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard  the 
variety  of  its  manufactures,  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  its  cities,  the  pleafantnefs 
of  its  roads  and  villjiges,  or  the  fertility  of  its  land.  Its  declenfion  in  latter  times, 
lias  been  caufed,  like  that  of  fo  many  other  nations,  principally  by  the  errors  of  its  - 
government,  of  which  its  wiler  neighbours,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  availed  them- 
felves.  But  it  is  Itill  a  mod  defirable  and  agreeable  country.  There  are  hw  or  no 
mountains  in  the  Netherlands ;  Flanders  is  a  flat  country,  fcarcely  a  fingle  hill  in  it. 
Brabant,  and  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  confift  of  fmall  hills  and  vallies,  woods,  inclof- 
cd  grounds,  and  champaign  fields. 

__KivERs  AND  CANALS.]  The  chjcf  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambre,  Demer,  Dyle, 
Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Ruppel,  Scheld,  Lis,  Scarpc,  Deuie,  and  Dender.  The  princi- 
pal  canals  are  thofe  of  Biuflels,    Ghent,  and  Oftend. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  brimftone,  are  found 
in  LuxembwTg  and  Limburg,  as  are  fome  marble  quarries ;  and  in  the  province  of 
Namur  there  are  coal  pits,  and  afpecies  of  bituminous  fat  earth,  proper  for  fuel,  with 
great  plenty  of  foflll  nitre. 

Inhabitants,    poi'ulation,   manners,  7         The    Flemings   (for   fo   the   inhabitants 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DivERsiONh.  ^   of  Fiauders  and    the    .Auftrian   low  coun- 

tries are  generally  called)  are  thought  to  bean  ingenious,  honeft  people  ;  but  their  man- 
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ners  are  faid  to  be  not  fo  refined  as  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  the  French.  Eormerly 
they  fought  defperately  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  and  alfo  lately  againft  Jofeph  II. 
The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are  extremely  populous ;  but  authors  differ  as  to  their 
numbers.  Perhaps  we  may  fix  them,  at  a  medium,  at  a  million  and  a  half.  I  hey  are 
uncultivated,  and  fond  of  religious  exhibitions  and  pageants.  Their  other  deverfions 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  peafants>  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.  J  The  inhabitants  of  French  Flanders  imitate  the  French 
in  both  thefe  particulars.  The  Flemings,  en  the  Frontiers  of  Holland,  drefs  like 
the  Dutch  pealants,  and  their  language  is  the  fame  ;  but  the  higher  ranks  of  people 
fpeak  French,  and  drefs  in  the  fame  tafte. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  Proteflants, 
and  other  fects,  are  not  molefled. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbilhoprics  are  Cambray,  and  Ma- 
lines  or  Mechlin  ;  the  bifhoprics,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Arras,  Ypres,  Tournay, 
St.   Omer,  Namur,  and  Ruremond. 

Learning,  learned  men,  ?        The  fociety    of  Jefuits   formerly  produced    the 
AND  ARTisrs.  5   moft  learned  men  in  the  Auftrian  low  countries,  in 

which  they  had  many  opulent  eftablifhments.  Works  of  theology,  and  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  Latin  poems  and  plays,  were  their  chief  productions.  Strada  is  an  ele- 
gant hiftorian  and  poet.  The  Flemifb  painters  and  fculptors  have  great  merit,  and 
form  a  fchool  by  themfelves.  The  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  admired.  Flamingo,  or  the  Flemings,  models  for  heads,  particularly  thofe 
of  children,  have  never  yet  been  equalled  j  and  the  Flemings  formerly  engroffed 
tapeftry-weaving  to  themfelves. 

Universities.]  The  univerfities  in  this  country  are  thofe  of  Louvain,  Douay, 
Tournay,  and  St.  Omer's.  The  firft  was  founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.  duke 
of  Brabant,  and  enjoys  great  privileges.  By  a  grant  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  this  uni- 
verfity  has  the  previiege  of  prefenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
right  it  ftill  poCfeffes,  except  in  Holland. 

ANTiQXJiTits    AND  CURIOSITIES,    NATU- 7      Some    Roman   monuments   of    tern- 
RAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  5  P'^^  and  Other  buildings  are  to  be  found 

in  thefe  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churches,  and  the  like,  ai  cient  and  modern, 
are  alfo  found  there  ;  and  the  magnificent  old  edifices  of  every  kind,  feen  through 
all  their  cities,  give  evidence  of  their  former  grandeur  In  1607,  fome  labourers 
found  1600  gold  coins  and  ancient  medals  of  Antonius  Pius,  Aureiius,  and  Lutius 
Verus. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes,  publifhed  by  differ- 
ent authors;  but  in  times  when  the  Auflrian  Netherlands  were  far  more  flourifhing 
than  now.  The  walls  of  Gnent,  formerly  the  capital  of  Flanders,  and  celebrated  for 
its  linen  and  woollen  manufadures,  contain  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  ;  but  the  town 
is  nov;  thinly  inhabited  Bruges  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  trade  and  mannfacrures, 
but,  above  all,  for  its  fine  canals,  is  now  reduced  to  an  incor.fiderable  place.  Offend 
is  a  tolerable  convenient  harbour  ;  and,  loon  after  the  late  rupture  between  Britain 
and  Holland,  became  opulent  and  populous.  1781,  it  was  vifited  by  the  em- 
peror, who  granted  it  many  privileges  and  franchiies,  and  the  free  exercile  ot  the 
proteftant  religion.  As  to  Ypres,  it  is  only  a  ftrong  garrifon  town.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  i)f  Charleroy  and  Namur,  which  lie  in  the  Auftrian  Hainault. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  inflead  of  its  ■flourifhing  manufactories 
and  places  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  gardens,  walks,  and  harbours  BrufTeis  re- 
tains fomewhat  of  its  ancient  manufafture ;  and,  being  the  refidence  of  the  governor 
or  viceroy  of  the  Auftrain  Netherlands,  is  a  populous,  lively  place.  Antwerp, 
once  the  emporium  of  the  European  continent,  is  now  reduced  to  be  a  tapeftrv  and 
thrend-lace  fhop,  with  the  houfes  of  fome  bankers,  jewellers,  and  painters  adjoinins:. 

Vol.  I  5  C  r  J         & 
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One  of  the  firft  exploits  of  the  Dutch,  foon  after  they  threw  off  the  Spanifh  voke, 
was  to  ruin  at  once  the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  finking  vefiVit  loaded  with  :nnes, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld  ;  thus  (hutting  up  the  entrance  ot  that  river  to  fh;ps  of 
Jarge  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  been  their 
friends  and  fellow-fufferers  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  but  they  forefaw  that  the  profperi- 
ty  of  their  own  commerce  was  at  (take. 

It  may  be  cbferved,  that  almofl:  every  gentleman's  houfe  here,  is  a  caQle  or  chateau  ; 
and  that  there  are  as  many  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  as  in  all  the  reft;  of  Eu- 
rope  ;  but,  fmce  the  decline  of  their  trade,  through  the  profperity  of  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Ho'land,  thefe  towns  are  confiderably  diminifhed  in  fize,  and  whole  ftreets, 
particularly  in  Antwerp,  are,  in  appearance,  uninhabited.  In  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vilions  are  extremely  good  and  cheap.  A  ftranger  may  dine,  in  Bruffels,  on  feven 
or  eic^ht  difhes  of  meat,  for  lefs  than  a  quarter  dollar.  Travelling  is  fafe,  reafonabie, 
and  delightful  in  this  luxuriant  country.  The  roads  are  generally  a  broad  caufeway, 
and  run,  for  fome  miles,  in  a  ftraight  line,  till  they  terminate  with  the  view  of  fome 
noble  buildings.  From  Caffel,  in  the  French  Netherlands,  which  is  feated  on  a  hill, 
may  be  feen  thirty-two  to«ns. 

CoMMfcRCE  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  The  chief  manufadurcs  of  the  French  and 
Auft;rian  Netherlands,  are  their  beautifu'  linens  and  laces ;  in  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  boafted  improvements  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  yet  unequalled  ; 
particularly  in  that  fpecies  called  cambrics,  from  Cambray,  the  chief  place  of  its 
m^nufafture.     Thefe  manufadures  form  the  principal  article  of  their  commerce. 

Constitution,  &c.3  The     Auftrian     Netherlands      are    ftill    confid- 

ered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  archducal  houfe,  as  being  fovereign 
of  the  whole,  is  the  fole  dirrdor  and  fummoning  prince.  This  circle  contributes 
its  (hare  to  the  imports  of  the  empire,  and  fends  an  envoy  to  the  Diet;  but  is  not 
fubjeft  to  the  judicatories  of  the  empire.  It  is  under  a  governor  general,  or  regent, 
appointed  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  appearance  of  an  affembly  or  parliament, 
for  each  province,  is  ftill  retained,  and  confifts  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  de- 
puties of  towns,  who  meet  at  Bruffels.  Each  province  claims  particular  privileges  ; 
but  they  are  of  very  little  effeft :  and  the  governor,  till  of  late,  feldom  found 
any  refiftance  to  the  will  of  his  court.  Each  province  has  a  particular  governor, 
fubjed  to  the  regent ;  and  caufes  are  here  decided  according  to  the  civil  and  ca- 
non law. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  arife  from  the  demefne  lands  and  cuftoms  :  but  fo  much  is 
the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  reduced,  that  they  are  faid  not  to  defray 
the  exp^nfe  of  their  government  ;  bar,  by  the  late  redudion  of  the  garrifons,  this 
is  now  altered.  The  French  Netherlands  bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
nation. 

Military  strength.''  The  troops  maintained  here  by  the  emperor  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  frontier  garrifons.  Though,  by  the  barrier  treaty,  the  x^uRrians 
were  obliged  to  maintain  threc-hfths  of  thofe  garrifons,  and  the  Dutch  tv/o  j  yet 
both  of  them  were  miferably  deficient  in  their  quotas,  the  whole  requiring  at  leafi: 
'2o,coo  men,  and  in  the  time  of  war,  above  10,000  more.  But  the  late  emperor 
demoliffied  the  fortifications  of  moll  of  the  places,   and  rendered  the  garrifons   ufelefs. 

Arms  ]      The  arms  of  Flanders  are.  Or,  a  lion  fable,  and  langued  gules. 

History  ]  fter    the   independency    of  the    Seven   United    Provinces   was    ac- 

krcvriedged,  the  Spaniards  retained  poffeffion  of  the  other  ten  provinces,  or,  as  they 
a^e  termed,  the  Low  Countrus,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  general  of  the  al- 
lies gained  the  memorable  vidory  of  Ramiliies.  in  the  year  706.  After  which,  Bruf- 
fe.«.  the  capital,  and  great  part  of  thefe  provinces  acknowledged  Charles  VI.  after- 
wards emperor  of  Germany,  for  their  fovereign  j  and  his  daughter,  the  late  emprefs 
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queen,  was  prtflofTed  of  them  until  the  war  of  1741,  when  the  French  reduced  them, 
except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  ;  and  would  have  flill  held  them,  but 
for  the  exertions  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifh,  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Aufhia.  The 
places  retained  by  the  French,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  174''j:, 
may  be  feen  in  the  preceeding  general  table  of  divifions. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Settlement  of  the  difturbances  in  Holland,  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  belonging  to  the  emperor,  determined  to  affert  their  li- 
berty. As  no  great  friendfhip  had  fubfifted  between  the  ftates  and  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  difcontented  fubjedts  of  the  latter,  would 
find  a  ready  afylum  in  the  territories  of  the  Dutch.  '1  he  quarrel  originated,  like 
thofe  in  other  countries,  about  the  prerogatives  aflumed  by  the  emperor,  and  which 
were  more  extenfive  than  he  had  any  right  to-  A  letter  concerning  this  had  been 
publifhed  as  early  as  the  13th  of  December,  1787,  by  count  TrautmanfdorfF,  the  im- 
perial minifter  to  the  council  of  Brabant  ;  in  which  province  the  difputes  had  ori- 
ginally commenced.  In  this  performance,  the  count  took  notice  of  the  little  confi- 
dence they  put  in  the  emperor,  and  commanded  them,  in  the  mofl  exprefs  terms, 
"  to  hold  no  connexion,  relation,  correfpondence,  or  keep  up  any  underftanding 
whatever  on  public  affairs,  either  in  a  body  or  by  commiffioners,  with  the  ftates 
or  their  deputies,  without  the  previous  knowledge  or  exprefs  command  of  the 
emperor  or  his  reprefentative."  This  not  proving  effectual,  and  Jofeph  raakinty  ufe 
of  force  to  affert  his  prerogatives,  the  territories  of  the  United  Provinces  became  an 
afylum  to  the  difcontented  Brabanters.  Ihey  firfl:  began  to  affemble  in  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, in  the  clofe  of  the  Summer  of  1789,  and  being  well  received,  took  up  their 
head  quarters  at  Tilbourg.  To  this  place  they  invited  their  oppreffed  countrymen 
to  join  them,  and  promifed  them  the  pay  of  fourteen  fols  per  day  for  their  fupport. 
From  whatever  fource  thefe  patriots  derived  their  finances,  it  foon  became  evident 
that  they  were  well  fupplied  ;  for  this  fum  was  punclually  paid  ;  and  they  had  great 
plenty  of  provifions :  fo  that,  being  protefted  by  the  ftates-general,  they  foon  be- 
came very  ftrong,  and  in  a  very  (hort  time  raanifefted  a  defign  to  affert  their  liberty 
by  force  of  arms.  Their  firft  exploits  were  the  taking  of  two  forts  belonging  to  the 
emperor,  fituated  between  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op  Zoom.  ihey  feized  alfo  M^ 
Crumpepin,  chancellor  of  Brabant,  threatening  to  hang  him  up  by  way  of  reta- 
liation, for  the  firft  perfon  of  their  party  to  whom  the  emperor  Ihould  offer  any 
violence. 

On  the  part  of  the  emperor,  the  infurgents  were  treated  with  great  cruelty.  A 
proclamation  v/as  iffued  by  count  Trautmanfdorff,  governor  of  Bruffels,  intimat- 
ing that  no  quarter  ftiould  be  given  them,  and  thar  the  villages,  in  which  they  con- 
cealed themfelves,  (hould  be  fet  on  fire  General  D'Alton  marched  v^ith  7000  men 
to  retake  the  forts,  proclaiming  his  determination  to  become  mafter  of  them  by  af- 
fault,  and  to  put  every  perfon  in  them  to  the  fword- "  A  refolution  was  taken  by 
the  government  of  Bruffels,  to  difarm  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries, 
except  fuch  as  were  in  the  actual  fervice  of  the  emperor.  A  proclamation  was  ac- 
cordingly iffued  forth,  commanding  ail  perfons  to  deliver  up  their  arms  within  twen- 
ty four  hours,  under  pain  of  being  accounted  favourers  of  fedition.  AU  who  fhould 
be  taken  wirh  arms  in  their  hands,  in  anv  cafe  of  riot  or  infurre£lion,  were  to  be 
put  to  death  on  the  fpot,  without  any  trial.  All  the  nobility  and  abbots  who  had 
left  the  country,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers,  were  commanded  to  return, 
under,  pain  of  perpetual  baniftimenr,  and  confifcation  of  ellate. 

In  oppofition  to  this  fanguinary  proclamation,  the  patriots  iffjed  a  manifeflo, 
in  which*  they  declared  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  his  authority  by  his  various 
cppreffions  and  ciucliies,  violating  his  oath,  and  infringirig  the  conftitution.  Ba- 
niffiment  was  threatened  to  fuch  as  tot)k  part  with  him;  and  all  were  exhorted  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country  j  though  itrid  orders  were  given,  that  no 
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crouds  or  mobs  fliould  be  allowed  to  pillage  ;  and  that  whoever  was  found  guilty  of 
fuch  enormities,  fhould  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

This  was  dated  at  Hoogftraten,  in  Brabant,  Oflober  24th,  1789.  The  king  of 
Pruflia  was  at  that  time  affembling  an  army,  with  which  it  was  thought  he  de- 
ligned  to  take  fome  adive  part  in  the  affair  but  he  publifhed  a  manifefto,  declar- 
ing that  he  did  not  mean  to  intefere  in  the  troubles  of  the  low  countries ;  but 
as  a  diredor  of  the  circle  of  the  empire,  to  take  notice  of  thofe  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege  and  Wetzlar.  Thus,  the  emperor  and  the  pa- 
triots were  left  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  themfelves  ;  and  in  this  contell  the  latter 
difplayed  a  refolution,  as  well  as  power,  to  accomplilh  their  purpofes,  which  were 
by  no  means  generally  expeded  Almoft  every  town  in  Auftrian  Flanders  (howed 
its  determination  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  the  mod  ent^ufialtic  attachment  to 
military  affairs  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  ranks  of  men.  Even  the  ecclefiaftics  mani- 
fefled  their  valour  on  the  occafion  ;  which  was  natural  enough,  as  the  emperor  had 
been  very  adive  of  depriving  them  of  their  revenues  A  formidable  army  was  foon 
raifed,  which,  after  fome  fuccefsful  fkirmifhes,  made  themfelves  maflers  of  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Fournay,  Malines,  and  Oltend  ;  fo  that  general  D' Alton  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  BrufTels.  A  battle  was  fought  before  the  city  of  Ghent,  in  which  the  pa- 
triots were  vidorious,  though  with  the  lofs  of  one  thoufand  men,  befides  women 
and  children.  It  refledls  indelible  difgrace  on  the  imperial  character,  as  well  as  on 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  that  they  committed  the  moft  dreadful  ads  of  cruelty 
the  unhappy  objeds  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Orders  were  given  to  plunder  and 
deftroy  wherever  they  could  obtain  any  booty  ;  while  the  mercilefs  favages  not  only 
deftroyed  the  men,  but  killed  women  and  fucking  infants.  Some  of  them  plunged 
their  bayonets  into  the  bodies  of  children  in  the  cradle,  or  pinned  them  againft  the 
walls  of  the  houfes.  By  thefe  monftrvius  cruelties,  they  inlured  fuccefs  to  their  ad- 
verfaries  ;  for  the  whole  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Maes,  almoft  inftantly 
declared  in  their  favour.  They  publifhed  a  memorial  for  their  jultification,  in  which 
they  gave,  as  reafons  for  their  conduft,  the  many  opprefTive  edids  with  which  they 
had  been  harraffed  fince  the  death  of  the  emprefs  queen  ;  the  unwarrantable  (  xtenfion 
of  the  imperial  prerogative,  contrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  perjury  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  ;  the  violence  committed  on  his  fub- 
jecls,  by  forcibly  entering  their  houfes  at  midnight,  and  Tending  them  prifoners  to 
Vienna,  to  perifh  in  a  dungeon,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  had  openly  inafTacred  his  fubjedls  ;  ht  had  configned  towns  and  villages  to 
tht;  fiames ;  and  entered  into  a  defign  of  exterminating  a  people,  who  contended  only 
for  their  rights.  Thefe  things,  they  owned,  might  be  terrible  at  the  time,  and  eafily 
impofe  upon  weak  minds  ;  but  "the  natural  courage  of  a  nat'on,"  roufed  by  repeated 
irijuries,  and  animated  by  defpair,  would  rife  fuperior  to  thole  laft  efforts  of  vin- 
didive  tyranny,  and  render  them  impo  ent  and  abortive,  as  they  were  wicked  and 
unexampled."  For  all  which  reafons,  they  declared  themfelves  n^ntPENvtar,  and 
for  ever  releafedfrom  the  houfe  of  Austria. 
_  The  etnperor  nov.?  perceiving  the  bad  effeds  of  his  cruelty,  publifhed  proclama- 
tions of  indemnity,  &c.  but  they  were  treated  with  the  utmoff  contempt.  J  he 
patriots  made  fuch  rapid  conqueffs,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were 
mailers  of  every  place  in  the  Netherlands,  except  Antwerp  and  Luxemburg.  The 
emperor  next  declared  himfelf  wiling  to  treat  with  thofe  whom  he  feemed  not  to 
be  able  to  fubdue,  but  the  ffates  publifhed  a  paper,  by  way  of  preliminary,  which 
feemed  to  give  very  little  hope  of  fuccefs  to  the  negociation.  In  this  they  infifted, 
1.  That  the  plenipotentiary,  attended  by  two  deputies  from  the  ftates,  fliould  re- 
pair to  thofe  places  in  the  town  of  Ghent,  "  where  \\i7sx  fanguinary  executioner y  D' Al- 
ton, ordered,  faw,  and  executed  robbery,  incendiary,  rape,  profanation,  murder, 
and   maffacre."     2.    That    the     corpfes    of   thofe   "   immolated  to    the    fury  of 
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the  ferocious  fervants  of  the  Nero  their  matter,  fliould  be  dug  up,  and  expofed  to  the 
plenipotentiary's  view;  that  he  might  make  a  terrific  report  to  the  court  of  Vienna 5 
and  not  only  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  the  whole  world,  might  be  flruck  with 
horror."  Laftly,  when  his  heart  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufliciently  imprcfled  with  this 
dreadful  fpe<5lacle,  it  was  to  be  notified  to  him  in  the  afTcmbly  of  the  ftates,  to 
which  he  was  to  be  conduced,  that  *'  it  was  impoflible  to  treat  or  make  any  con- 
vention with  a  fovereign  purjured  and  profidious,  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the 
mofl  facred  of  all  human  ties,  though  fecured  by  the  moft  folemn  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers."  Though  the  dates  of  Brabant  were  extremely  fevere  on  the  conduct 
and  charader  of  Dalton,  an  accident  difcovered  that  he  was  not  the  worfl  defpot 
in  Europe.  In  his  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  infurgents,  he  left  behind  him  a  col- 
le£tion  of  letters  to  him  from  the  emperor  Jofeph.  I'hey  were  printed  by  the  captors, 
and  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant,  who  rivalled  in  favagenefs  the  moft  execrable 
monfters  of  antiquity.  Jofeph  exprefsly  commands  Ualton  not  to  be  fparing  of  blood, 
as  lives  were  of  no  confequence.  'J'he  whole  volume,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Engliih,  is  full  of  fimilar  ideas,  and  affords  a  memorable  fpecimen  of  imperial 
fenfibility. 

A  new  ad  of  union  was  eflablifhed  between  the  Belgic  provinces,  to  which  all 
thofe  formerly  fubjedt  to  Auftria  unanimoufly  acceded.  It  originated  between  thofe 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  was  to  the  following  purpofe :  That  neither  party  (hould 
ever  enter  into  any  compromife  with  their  former  fovereign,  but  by  common  agree- 
ment. Ihey  agreed  to  change  this  union  into  one  common  fovereignty  between  the 
two  ftates ;  lb  that  the  whole  power  (hould  be  centred  in  a  congrefs,  compofed  by  de- 
puties named  by  both  parties.  The  powers  of  this  fovereign  affembly  were  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  fole  objedl  of  common  defence,  to  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  the 
fupport  ov  a  national  militia,  the  fortifications  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
the  contradting  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  &c.  On  the  4th  of  January,  r/go,  the 
ftates  of  Brabant  were  opened  with  great  ceremony  at  Ghent ;  they  were  declared  in- 
dependent, and  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  fovereignty  of  that  coun- 
try. On  the  1  ith,  a  folemn  and  general  treaty  of  union  was  figned  by  the  deputies 
from  Brabant,  Gelders,  Flanders,  Weft  Flanders,  Hainult,  Namur,  Tour  nay,  with  the 
territory  depending  on  it,  caMed  Tournens,  and  Malines. 

Notwithftanding  they  thus  appeared  for  ever  feparated  from  the  houfe  of  Auftrid, 
yet  the  death  of  Jofeph,  whi:h  happened  foon  after,  produced  fuch  a  change  in  the 
condu£t  of  government,  as  gave  a  very  unexpected  turn  to  the  fituation  of  aifairs ; 
and  the  mild  and  pac  fie  difpofition  of  Leopold,  who  fucceeded  his  brother,  the  con- 
cili  ting  meafures  he  adopted,  together  with  the  mediation  of  Britain,  Pruflia,  and 
Holland,  gave  a  very  different  turn  to  aff*aiTs  in  thefe  provinces ;  and  a  conven- 
tion, which  was  figned  at  Reichenbach,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1790,  by  the  above- 
mentioned  contracting  powers,  had  for  its  objed  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  by  a  general  amnefty,  and  total  forgivenefs  of 
whatever  had  pafTed  during  the  troubles,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  faid  powers. 
Since  this  time  it  has  been  the  conftant  labour  of  theie  plenipotentiaries,  in  concert 
with  the  imperial  minifter,  to  reduce  the  Belgic  provinces  to  fubmiiiian,  and  to  reTtore 
them  to  the  Auftrian  dominions,  on  condition  of  the  re  eitabUfhment  of  their  ancient 
privileges  and  conftitution.  After  the  reltoration  of  the  old  fyftera  in  thefe  provinces, 
the  following  articles  were  agreed  upon  by  the  plenipotentiaries : 

I.  That  on  receiving  the  ufuai  homage  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  his  imperial  nia- 
jefty  fhall  confirm  them  in  all  the  conftitutiona!  privileges  and  legal  cultoms,  which  they 
had  enjoyed  by  the  acts  of  inauguration  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  the  emprefs 
?flaria  I  herefa. 

II.  His   imperial  majefty  confents  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  e^ceffcs  that  haye 
Vx3l.  L  ^Yi 
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been  committed  during  the  late  troubles,  and  to  comprife  them  in  a  general  amnefiy, 
\i?hich  fliould  be  inllantly  made  public ;  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  individuals,,  , 
whofe  conduiEl  has  precluded  them  from  every  claim  to  this  general  pardon ;  and  of 
thofe  culprits,  whofe  crimes  are  diftinft  from  the  diforders  committed  during  the  late 
infurredion.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  his  imperial  majefty  does 
not,  by  this  general  amnefty,  mean  either  to  acknowledge  or  confirm  thofe  ufurpations, 
which,  during  the  troubles,  have  been  made  on  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  his 
fovereign  power. 

III.  His  imperial  majsfty,  during  the  conference  at  Rcichenbach,  having  been  dif- 
pofed  to  grant  certain  conceffions,  not  ulteriorly  afffrding  the  imperial  conftitutlon,  in 
cafe  fubmilTion  (hould  precede  compulfion,  has  yet,  at  the  inftance  of  the  mediating 
powers,  granted  thofe  conceffions  which  he  had  been  previoufly  difpofed  to  grant  of  his 
own  accord,  as  the  reward  of  a  voluntary  fubmiffion,  and  which  are  contained  in  a  let- 
ter from  his  imperial  majefty's  plenipotentiary  to  the  mediating  minifters,  dated  at  the 
Hague,  the  29th  of  Odober,  1790  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  heads,  viz. 
that  certain  points  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  in  which  fome  alterations  had  been  made 
during  the  laft  reign,  fhould  be  placed  under  the  regulation  of  the  bifhops,  rcftoring 
to  them  all  the  powers  which  they  exercifed  at  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  the  late 
emprefs  Maria  i'herefa;— that,  as  it  would  be  impcffible  to  re-eftabli(h  the  fuppreffed 
convents  on  their  former  foundations,  his  majefty  proraifes  to  apply  the  revenues  of 
thofe  convents  to  fuch  pious  purpofes,  as  feem  to  be  moft  analogous  to  the  intentions 
of  their  founders  •,  and  to  revive  and  confirm  in  their  rights  fuch  fuppreffed  abbies,  as 
anciently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fending  deputies  to  the   ftates ; — that   his  majefty, 
relying  on  the  patriotism  and  volour  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  renounces  every  preten- 
fion  to  keep  z  Jianding  army,  diredly  or  indiredly ;  and  will  not  attempt  to  raife  any 
troops  in  the  provinces,  but  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates,  and  as  exigencies  may  re- 
quire -j-s-that,  confiding  in  the  love  of  his  fubjeds,   and  their  generous  efforts  for  the 
fupport  of  his  empire,  he  engages  never  to  levy  any  tax   upon  them,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  without  the  full  confent  and  concurrence  of  the  ftates ; — that  the  judges  of 
the  fuperior  courts  are  confirmed  in  their   ftations,  agreeably  to  the  conftitutions  of 
each  province  on  this  head ; — that  the  diploma,  granted  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
to  the  fuperior  tribunals,  be  made  irrevocable  ;  that  his  majefty  will -hear  and  confult 
with  the  ftates  and  tribunals  on  the  fubjed  of  any  new  and  general  law ;  as  alfo,  on 
the  fubjed  of  penal  laws;  that  his  majefty  engages  to  re-eftablifti  the  organization  of 
the  government,  and  chamber  of  accounts,  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  emprefs  ,  referving  to  himfelf  the  right  of  making  fuch  changes,  as  may  become 
indifpenfibly  neceflary,  yet  always  with  attention  to  the  public  voice,  and  the  right  of 
the  conftitution  ; — that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops,  and  the  minifter  pleni- 
potentiary, (hall  be  under  the  command  of  the  governor-general ;  and  that  it  be  efta- 
bliftied  as  an  immutable   rule,   that  the  foldiery  Ihall  never  be  called  out  againft  the 
citizens,  but  for  the  adual   fupport  of  the  laws,  and  at  the  requifition  of  the  ma- 
giftrates; — that  his  majefty  will  make  no  alterations  in  the  forms  of  judicature,  but  in 
confequence  of  previous  confultation  with  the  ftates,  and  with  their  full  confent ; — that, 
for  the  prevention  of  any  mifunderftanding;  commilfaries  be  appointed  by  the  prince 
and  the  people ;  and  if  their  determination  fhould   not  prove  fatisfadory,  then  his 
majefty  and  the   ftates  fhall   each  appoint  an  equal  number  of  perfons  as  arbiters, 
whofe  decifion  fhall  be  conclufive,  and  finally  binding ;  and  who,  on  fuch  occafion,. 
fhall  be  abfolved  from  the  influence  of  any  oaths,  that  might  tend  to  affed  their  im- 
partial determination. 

IV.  The  kings  of  Britain  and  Pruffia,  and  the  ftates-general  of  Holland,  be- 
come, in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  gurantees  to  the  emperor  and  his  fuccefTors 
for  the  fovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  now  re-united  under  his  dominion. 
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The  ratification  of  this  convention  was  exchanged  between  the  contraQing  parties 
within  two  months  from  the  date  of  figning,  which  was  executed  at  Hague,  on  the 
loth  of  December,   1790. 

Since  this  ratification,  the  Aufirian  Netherlands  have  become  the  theatre  of  the 
war  that  rages  in  Europe.  They  were  rapidly  overrun  by  the  French  general  l)u- 
mourier,  before  his  traitorous  defeftion  ;  and  all  the  fortified  places  that  made  fuch 
formidable  refiftance  in  pad  times,  were  hardly  any  obflacle  to  his  progrefs.  Their 
evacuation  was  ahnoft  as  fudden  as  their  conqueft. 
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Boundaries.]  /GERMANY,  including  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  the  Auftrian 
VJP"  Netherlands,  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  North  or 
German  fea,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Pruflia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  gulf  of  Venice,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  j  and  on  the 
well,  by  France,  the  North  fea,  and  the  United  Netherlands. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length       6qo7  ^77  ^8  and  94  weft  long,  from  Philadelphia. 

T.      ju      ^      c    between    <    2  28  and  10  eaft  long,  from  London. 
Breadth      690  5  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^J^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

Square  miles  254,920* 

Name. 3  The  Englilh  name,  Germany^  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name,  Germania, 
of  which  the  etymology  is  doubtful.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Celtic  words,  Ger  or 
Gar  and  man,  fignifying  a  warlike  man  ;  others  affert,  that  the  Romans  gave  this 
name  to  the  country,  on  account  of  the  fraternal  amity  and  kindnefs,  which  they 
perceived  among  its  inhabitants.  Germanus  fignifies  in  the  Roman  language,  a  bro- 
ther, and  Germania,  a  land  of  brothers.  The  German  name,  Germanien,  is  only 
ufed  in  ftate-writing  of  the  imperial  court.  The  Germans  call  themfelves  Deuifcbe, 
or  Teutfcbe,  from  Teutones,  one  of  their  ancient  tribes,  and  their  country,  Deutfch- 
land.  The  French  call  it  Allemagne,  from  Allemania,  which  was,  in  former  times, 
the  name  of  a  part  of  Germany  bordering  on  France. 

Grand  divisions.]  The  greateft  part  of  Germany  is  divided  into  ten  circles. 
"Their  names  and  fituations  are  as  follows. 

Englilh  names.  German  names. 

1.  Circle  of  Auftria  Oefterreich  ^ 

2.  Bavaria  Bayern  >  to  the  S.  on  the  Danube. 

3.  Swabia  ^  Schwaben  J 

4.  Franconia  Franken,  in  the  middle,  on  the  Maine. 

5.  Upper  Rhine  Oberrhein  J 

6.  Lower  Rhine  Nierderrhein       >  to  the  W.   of  the  Rhine. 

7.  Weftphalia  Weftphalen         ) 

*  The  best  German  geographers  have  determined  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany  at  150 
German  geographical  miles  ;  4  'Z.5  English  miles  to  one  German,  make  69Q^  The  superficial 
GQntents  are  12,000  German,  ,or  853,920  English  sq^uare  miles.  - 
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Eagliflj  names.  German  names. 

S.  Burgundy,  or  Auftrian  Ne- 7    Burgund,  oder     J 

thfirlands  5    Oefterreichifche    >  to  the  W.  on  the  Maefe. 

Neiderlande      ) 
9.  Lower  Saxony  Nieder  Sachfen     7  to  the  north,  on  the  Wefer 

10.  Upper  Saxony  Ober  Sachfen        3      and  Elbe. 

The  other  part  of  Germany,  which  is  not  included  in  the  ten  circles,  though  under 
the  jurifdi£lion  of,  and  fubjeft  to,  the  emperor  and  empire,  (Silefia  excepted,  purt 
of  which  is  pofleffed  by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  part  independent,)  comprehends, 

Englifh  names.  German  names. 

1.  Bohemia  Bohmen  -n 

2.  Moravia  Mahren  r    to  the  eaft,  on  the  Elbe 

3.  Lufatia  Laufiz  ^     and  Oder. 
3.  Silefia  Schlefien  -^ 

5.  Several  fmall   ftates,    lordfhips,    towns,    &c.    fituated  within  the  compafs  of 
the  ten  circles,  but  not  belonging  to  any  of  them. 

The  divifion  of  the  German  empire  into  circles,  was  made  in  the  year  1500,  by 
the  emperor  of  Maximilian,  in  the  diet  at  Augfburgh,  and  confirmed,  in  1522,  by  the 
diet  at  Nuremberg.  The  end  of  this  regulation  was,  chiefly  to  preferve  internal 
peace,  which  had  before  been  continually  dilturbed  by  domeltic  feuds  and  wars  ; 
to  provide  for  the  common  defence  againft  external  enemies  :  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  unite  the  Itates  and  members  of  each  circle 
more  clofely,  and  thereby  ftrengthen  the  union  of  the  whole  German  body. 

CIRCLE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

States  and  principal  towns. 

L  Lower  Auftria,  or  the  archduchy  of  Auftria. 
Subdivifions.  Cities  and  towns. 

s.  The  land  below  the  Ens,  Viennaf,  (Wien)  Neuftadt,  Baden. 

2.  The  land  above  the  Ens.  Lintz,  Ens. 

II.  Inner  Auftria. 
I.  The  duchy  of  Stiria,  (Steyermark,)     Gratz|,  Judenburg. 

3.  The  duchy  of  Carinthia,  Clagenfurt,  Villach. 

3.  The  duchy  of  Carniola,  (Grain),  Laybach,  Gorits,  Icbria. 

4.  The  Litorale.  1  riefte,  Fiume, 

III,  Upper  Auftria,  or  the  principality  of  Tyrol, 
Jnfpruck,  Trent,  Brixen. 
IV.  Fore  Auftria,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia.  ' 

1.  Auftrian  Brifgau,  Freyberg,  Old  Brifac 

2.  Swabian  Auftria,  Conftance. 

CIRCLE   OF  BAVARIA. 

States  and  principal  towns. 

I.  States  of  the  eleftor  palatine  of  Bavnrh. 
I.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  Munich§,  Landfhut,  Ingolftadt,  Donawert. 

f  Vienna,  200,000  inhabitants.      Lat.  48  12  36,  N.  long.   16  22  E.  from  London. 

I  Gratz  contains  25,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  47  4   18,  long.    15   24  45* 

§  Munich,  50,000  luhabitauts.     Lat.  48  9,  long.   1 1   30.  • 
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Subdivlfions.  Cities  and  to^Vhs. 

2.  The  Upper  palatinate,  Amburg. 

3.  The  principalities  of  Newburg  and  7        ^ewburg,  Suhzbach. 

Sultzbach,  3  °' 

4.  The  principaHty  of  Leuchtenberg, 

5.  The  county  of  Haag,  and  four  lord-  7 

•fliips.  5         ; 

II.  The  archbiihopric  of  Saltzburg. 
Chief  cities.  Saltzburg  ([ ,  Ilalleln. 

III.  The  bifhoprics  of  Regenfburg,  Palfau,  and  Fryfingen. 
Chief  cities.  *         Paflau,  Freyfingen. 

IV.  The  provoftfhip  of  Bcrchtefgaden. 
V.  The  principality  of  Sternflein. 
VI.  The  county  of  Ortenburg. 
VII.  The  imperial  city  of  Regenfburg*,  or  Ratifbon, 

CIRCLE     OF     SWABIA. 

States  and  principal  towns. 

I.  States  fubjedt  to  fecular  princes. 
I.  The  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  Stutgardf,  Tubingen,  Ludwigfburg. 

a.  The  margraviate  of  Baden,  Durlach,  Carlfruhe,  Raftadt,  Baden. 

3.  The  principaHty  of  Hohenzollern,  Hechingen,  Sigmaringen, 

4.  Lands  of  the  prince  of  Furflenberg, 

5.  The  county  of  Oettingen,  Oettingen. 

6.  The  principality  of  Lichtenflein, 

7.  The  landgraviate  of  Kletgau, 

8.  The  principality  of  Thengen, 

9.  Several  fmall  counties  and  lordihips,  fubjeft  to  the  counts  of  Waldburg,  Konig- 

fegg,  Fugger,  &c. 

II.  States  fubjed  to  ecclefiaflical  princes. 

1 .  The  bifliopric  of  Coflnitz,  or  Conftanee,  Morfburg. 

2.  The  bifhopric  of  Augfburg,  DiUingen. 

3.  The  abbies  and  principalities  of  Kempten,  Lindau,  and  Buchau. 

4.  The  priory  and  principaHty  of  Ellwangen. 

III.  Lands  or  territories  fubjeft  to  prelates,  viz.  feventeen  male  and  four  female  ab- 
bies or  monafleries.  The  abbots  and  abbeffes,  to  whom  thefe  monafleries,  with 
their  territories,  are  fubjecl,  are  prelates  of  the  empire. 

iV.  Thirty-one  imperial  cities,  of  which  the  principal  are,  Augfburg|,  Ulm§, 
Reutlingen,  Nordlingen,  Hailbronn,  Memmingen,  Kem.pten,  kaufbeuren,  Ra- 
venlburg,  Biberach,  Lindau,  &c. 

CIRCLE     OF    FRANCONIA. 

States  and  principal  towns. 

I.  States  fubjeft  to  ecclefiaflical  princes. 

1.  The  bifhopric  of  Wurtzburg,  Wurtzburg. 

2.  The  bifliopric  of  Bamberg,  Bamberg. 

II  Saltzburg,  14,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  47  44,  long.  1259. 

*  Regenfburg,  21,500  inhabitants.     Lat.  49  2,  long.   11  56, 

+  Stutgard,  20,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  48  52,  long.  910. 

i  Auglburg,  36,000  inhabitants,     Lat.  48  23  35,  long.  10  56  15. 

§  Ulm,  15,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  51  6  30,  long.  17  5. 
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Subdivlfions.  Cities  and  towns. 

3.  The  bifhopric  of  Aichftat,  Aichftat. 

4.  The  territory  of  the  great  mafter  of>  Mer„entheim 

the  Teutonic  order,  Mergentheim,  3 

11.  States  fubject  to  fecular  princes. 

1.  The    margraviate  of   Anfpach    and  ?  Anfpach§,     Swabach,      Furth,     Bareuth, 

Bareuth,  5      Cuhnbach,   Erlangen. 

2.  The  principality  of  Henneberg,         t  SmalkaWen,     Schleufing^n,    Supla,    Mei- 

1^        ^      J  J      nungen. 

3.  The  principality  of  Hohenlohe,  Oehringen, 

4.  The  principality  of  Schwart&enberg,     Schwartzenberg.  ' 

5.  The  coiinties  of  Caftell,  Wertheim, '^ 

Rienech    and   Erbach,    and    five  >  Wertheim. 
lordftiips,  J 

III.  Five   imperial  cities :  Nuremberg|j,     Rothenburg,     Windfheim,     Schweiniur£, 
Weiflenberg.     Nuremberg  has  a  large  territory  fubjecl  to  it,  v/herein  is  Altorf. 

CIRCLE    OF   THE    UPPER    RHINE. 

States  and"  principal  towTis. 

I.  States  fubjeft  to  fecular  princes. 

'*  ^llmf^'^^'^'^  "^  ^'^''     ^'^"]  C^ffel*,  Marburg,  Hersfeld, St.  Go,.t. 
HeiTe  Darmfladt,  Darmfl:adt|,  Gieflen. 

2.  The  principalities  of  Simmern,  Lau- 7  e-  t 

tern  and  Veldentz,  j  S^imern,    Lantern. 

'J.  The  principality  of  Zweybrueeen,  or  7  r^       , 
"^       rt  *  J       bt)     '       I.  Zweybruparen.. 

Deuxponts,  ^         j       t>b 

4.  The  principality  of  Salm, 

5.  The  counties  of  Naffau   Weilburg, '^ 

NafTau  Ufingen,  Naffau  Saarbruck,,  >  Weilburg,  Ufingen,  Saarbruck,  Wifbaden. 
Naffu  Saarwerden,  j 

6^  The  counties  of  Waldeck,  Hanau,  ^ 

Munzenberg,    Upper     Yfenburg,  >  Corbach,    Hanau,   Budingen,  Schwabach. 
and  Solms,  j 

7.  The  counties  of    Witgenftein,  Leiningen,    Sponheim,    Konigftein,    Falkenftein^ 

Kriechingen,  and  Wartenberg. 

8.  The  lordlhip  of  Hanau  Lichtenberg  (in  Upper  Alface)   and  four  other  lordihips. 

II.  States  fubje£l  to  ecclefiaflical  princes. 

1 .  The-  bifliopric  of  Fulda,  Fulda. 

2.  The  bilhopric  of  Spire,  Bruchfal,  Philipfburg. 

3.  The  bilhopric  of  Worms, 

4.  The  bilhopric  of  Strafburg,  Zabern. 

5.  The  biiiiopric  of  Bafil, 

6.  The  principality  of  Heiterfheim,  Heiterfheim, 

III.  Five  imperial  cities :  Worms,  Spire,  Frankfort  on   the  Maine,-  Wetzla*j:> 

^riedberg. 

$  Anfpach,  10,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  49  19,  long,  ro  53. 

I  Nuremberg,  30,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  49  27  17,  long,  ii  5, 

*  Caffel,  20,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  51  19,  long.  9  26  15. 

+  Darmftadt,  9,500  inhabitants.     Lat,  49  51,  long.  8  35. 

:{;  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  36,000  inhabitants.    Lat,  50  6,  lo»g.  8  3s^  ■ 
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CIRCLE   OF   THE    LOWER    OR   ELECTORAL   RHINE. 

States  and  principal  towns. 

I.  States  fubjeft  to  the  eledor  of  Mayence,  or  Mcntz. 
Subdivifions.  Cities  and  towns. 

1.  The  archbifhopiic  of  Mayence  or  Mentz    Mc'ntz§,  Afchaffenburg,  Bingen. 

2.  The  Aichfeld  (iu  upper  Saxony)  Ileiligenftadt,  Duderftadt. 

3.  The  city  of  Erfurt  with  its  territory, }  -^  r     .. 

(in  Upper  Saxony)  5 

iL'  The  archbifhopric  of  Treves,  or  Triers. 

'^,.  r    .,•  ,  ("Triers,  Coblentz*,  Ehrenbreitflein,  Set. 

Chiet  cities.  '  <      ^  '  ' 

III.  States  fubjeft  to  the  cleclor  of  Cologne. 

1.  The  archbifhopric  of  Cologne,  Bonn,  Andernach. 

2.  The  duchy  of  Weftphalen,  Arenfberg. 

3.  The  county  of  Reckhnghaufen. 

IV.  The  Palatinate  on  the  Rhinje,  or  the  Lower  Palatinate. 

Chief  cities.  Heidelbergf,  ManlieimJ. 

V.  The  principality  of  Aremberg. 

VI.  The  county  of  Low;er  Yfenburg. 

VII.  The  burgraviate  of  Rieneck,  and  the  lordfhip  of  Beijflein. 

CIRCLE    OF   WESTPHALIA. 

■  States  and  principal  towns. 

•     '      I.  States  fubjedt  to  ecclefiafiical  princes,  »- 

I'.  The  bifhopric  of  Mtinfter,  Munfter. 

2.  The  bifliopric  of  Ofnaburg,  Ofnaburg. 

3.  The  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  Paderborn. 

4.  The  bifhopric  of  Liege  (Luttich)  Li6ge§§,  Spa. 

II.  States  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Pruflia. 
I .  The  duchy  of  Cleve,  Cleve,  Wefel,  Duifburg, 

2.' The  principality  of  Minden,  Minden. 

3.  The  principality  of  Eaft  Frielland,  Aurich,  Embden,  Norden, 

4.  The  principality  of  Meurs, 

5.  The  county  of  Mark,  Ham. 

6.  The  county  of  Ravenfberg, 

7.  The  counties  of  Ticklenburg  and  Lin- 7 

gen.  3 

III.  States  fubjed  to  the  eleftor  palatine  of  Bavaria, 

1.  The  duchy  of  Juliers,  '    Juliers. 

2.  The  duchy  of  Bergen,  Duffeldorf,  Solingen.  ^.^ 

IV.  States  fubjeft  to  the  eledlor  of  Hanover.  JlP 

1 .  The  principality  of  Verden  Verden. 

2.  The  counties  of  Hoya,  Diepholtz,  and  7  -pr.    , 

Spiegelberg,  3     ^^^°^^S* 

5  Mentz,  27,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  49  54,  long.  8  20. 

jl  Erfurt,  15,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  51  6,  long.  11  7  15. 

*  Coblentz,  12,000  inhabitants.    "Lat.  50  aa,  long.  7  34. 

+  Heidelberg,  10,500  inhabitants.     Laf  49  24,  long.  8  40. 

:f  Manheim,  20,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  49  28  20,  long,  i  z6> 

§§  Liege,  80,000  inhabitants,    Lat,  ftf  39,  long.  5  35,  *~;^^ 


44o'  o    ^   S."    S^   a:   H   y. 

V.  States  fubjed  to  the  prince  of  Naffau  Dietz,  (fladtholder  of  the  United  Nethe- 
•  lands)  or  the  co-unties  of  t)ietz,  Dillenburg',  Siegen,:  and  Hademar. 
Chief  cities.  Dietz,  Dillenburg. 

VI.  The  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 
Chief  city>  • .  Oldenburg. 

VIJ.  Fifteen  counties  and  feyen  lordfliips,  of  which  the  molt  coafiderable  are^ 

1.  The  county  of  Wied,  Neuwied. 

2.  The  county  of  Schauenburg,  Buckeburg,  Rinteln. 

3.  The  county  of  Lippe,  Detmold,  Lemgo,  Lippe. 

4.  The  county  of  Pyrmont,  ■  Fyrmont. 

VIII.  Seven  abbies :  four  male  and  three  feji^ale.         •  - 
IX.  Three  imperial  cities  :  Cologne*  (Colhi)  Aixf,  (Achen)  Dortmund. 

CIRCLE    OF   BURGUNDY,-   or  the  Austrian  Netherlands|. 

CIRCL:E  bi^^'L  OWE  R   SAXONY, 

States  and  principal  towns.  .. . 

L  States  fubjed  to  the^  eIe(El:or  of  Hanover,  king  of  Britain. 

1.  The  duchy  of  Bremen,  Stade. 

2.  The  principality  of  Lunenburg,  Lunenburg,  Zell,  Haarburg. 

3.  The  principaUty  of  Calenberg,  Hanover§,Hameln,Goettingenl|,Mindcnr 

4.  The  principality  of  Grubenhagen,        ,  Einbeck,  Clciufthal. 

5.  The  duchy  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  with  ?  y          1        1 

the  land  Hadeln,  .  ^  i^auenDurgn. 

II.  States  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttle. 

1.  The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle,  Brunfwic**,    Wolfenbuttle,  .  Helmf^adt. 

2.  The  principality  of  Blankenburg,  Blankenburg. 

III.  States  fubjei^  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

1.  Tlie  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  Magdeburgfif,  Halk||.  , 

2.  The  principality  of., Halberlibadti  Halberfladt.^- 

I.¥^.  States^  futgedt  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  .,      , 

rT'u     J     u      r  Tv/r    1  1    u  CSchwerin,  Wifmar§§,New.Strelits;,  Rof- 

1.  The  duchy  ot  Mecklenburg,  l..i/^/j.  "tpf,. 

•' .     ■    .;  .   °  C     tock,  Gultrow.  ,     .r.y  .#. 

2.  The  principality  of  Schwerin,  Buzow. 

3.  The  principality  of  Razeburg.  , 

V.  States  fubjed  to  -the  king  of  Denmark, 

1.  The  duchyof  Holfleln,  Qhickfladt,  Reniburg,  KieL 

2.  The  lordlliip  of  Pinneberg,  AItena||||. 

3.  The  county  of  Rantzau.  , 

VI.  States  fi4bje£t  to  ecclefiaftical  princes.       %q  vthah 

1.  The bifliopric of  Hildefherni,  Hildefheim. 

2.  The  bifliopric  of  Lubec,.  '     Lubec. 

*  Colonge,  40,000  inhabitants.    Lat.  jo  54,  long.  6  52. 

+  Aix,  25,000  inhabitant 

:|:  Of  this  circle  we  have  already  treated.  ■   : 

§  Hanover,  15,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  52  25,  long.  9  52. 

11  Goettingen,  7,600  inhabitants.     Lat.  51  31  54,  long^-g  54. 

**  Brunfwic,  22,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  52  19  18,  long.  1632  51. 

•|+  Magdeburg,  26,000 inhabitants.     Lat  52  10,  long.  11  47. 

,t+  Halle,  20,000  inhabitants.     Lat  131,  long,  iz  12. 

i)\  Wifmaf  and  its  territory  are  fubjei^  to  the  king  of  Swedenf 

ji!)  Altena,  24,000  inhabitants.  ,   .    . 
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VII.    Six  imperial   cities  :    llamburg§,    Lubec||,    Bremen*,    Goflar,    Nordhaufen, 
JVlulhaufen.     the  Two  laft  are  in  Upper  Saxony. 

CIRCLE  OF  UPPER  SAXONY. 

States  and  principal  towns. 

I.  States  fubje£l  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony. 
Subdlvifions.  Cities  and  towns. 

1.  The  duchy  of  baxony,  Wittenburgf 
I  he   greateft   part    of   the  margraviate^  DrefdenJ,  Meiflen,  KonlgQein,  Torgau, 

of  iVlifnia,  or  Meiflen,  2       L.eipfic§§,  Freyberg,  Neultadt. 

-he  northern  part  of  the   landgraviate  >  ^angenfabza,  Weifenfeb. 
or   Ihuringia,  3         "  ' 

4.  The  princ'pality  of  Querfurt,  Querfurt. 

5.  A  part  of  Voigtland,  Plauen, 

6.  The  county  of  Barby,  Barby. 

Note.  Thefe  fix  ftates  are  divided  into  feven  circles :  Electoral  Thuringia,  Mcif- 
fen,   Leipfic,  Erzgebirge,   Voigtland,  and  Neuftadt  circles. 

7.  The  bifhopric  of  Merfeburg,  Merfeburg,  Lauchftadt. 

8.  The  bifhopric  of  Naumburg,  Naumburg,  Zeitz. 

II.  The  Mark  Brandenburg,  fubjed  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,  comprehending, 

,.  The  Middlemark,  '   ?  ^'f "!"      Potfdam-%     -Spandau,     Bran- 

3      den  burg,  rrankiort  on  the  Oderff. 

2.  The  Altmark,  Stendal. 

3.  The  Priegnitz,  Perlberg. 

4.  The  Ukermark,  Prentzlow. 

5.  The  Newmark,  Cuftrin,  Croflen,  Cotbus. 

Nope.  The  Middlemark,  Altmark,  Priegnitz,  and  Ukermark,  are  called  the  Chur, 
or  Ele(^oral  mark. 

III.  The  duchy  of  Pomer^nia. 

1.  Pruffian  Pomerania,  ?  Steuen§§§,  Anclam,  Stargard,  Colberg. 

3       Lanun. 

2.  Swejdiih  Pomerania,  Stra  fund***,  Griefswalde. 

IV.  States  fubjedl  to  the  duke  of  Saxony. 

1.  The  principality  of  Weimar,  -Weimar,  Jena. 

2.  T  he  principality  of  Eifenach.  Eifenach. 

3.  The  principality  of  Coburg,  Coburg,  Hildburghaufen* 

4.  The  principality  of  Gotha,  Goth;i|| 

5.  The  principality  of  Altenburg,  Altenburg,  Saalfeld. 

V.  The  principality  of  Anhalr. 
Chief  cities.  DelTaufff,  Bernburg,  Zerbft,  Kothefls 

§  Hamburg,   100,000  inhabitants.     Lat.   5336,  long.   106. 

II   Lubec,  30,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  53  50  22,  long.    10  54. 

*  Bremen,  40,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  53  2,  long.  8  46. 

•}•   VVittenburg.   6,400  inhabitants.     Lat.   51  43   10,  long.    12  33  30. 

J  Drel'den,   50  000  inhabitants.     Lat.   51  2  54,  long.    13  40. 

§§  Leipfic,   30,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  51  19  14,  long.    1221. 

nil  Berlin,   140,000  inhabitants.     Lat.    52  31  30,  long.    13  22  20. 

**   Potfdam,  28,000  inhabitants. 

•Jf  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,   10,000 inhabitants.     Lat.  5222,  long:   143345. 

§§§  Stettin,    15,000  inhabitants.      Lat.   S3  32,  long.    14  ^^. 

***  Stralfund,   10,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  54  19,  long.    13  32^ 

:f:|:   Gotha,    11,000  inhabitants.     Lat.   50  58,  long.    10  43. 

ftf  DeffoU;  8,000  inhabitants.     Lat.  51  5I;  long.  12  ij- 
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VI.  The  principality  of  Schwartzburg. 
Chief  cities.   ,  ^onderfhaufen,  Rudelftadt. 

VII.  The  abbey  of  Quedlinburg. 
Chief  city.  Quedlinburg. 

VIII.  Four  counties,  and  feveral  dominions  and  lordfhips. 
r.  The  county  of  Mansfeldt,  Mansfeldt,  Eifleben. 

2.  The  county  of  Srolberg,  Stolberg. 

3.  'i  he  county  of  Wernigerode,  Wernigerode. 
4«  The  county  of  Hohenftein,                   Ilefcldt. 

5.   1  he  dominions  of  the  princes  and  "^ 

counts  Reufs.   They  are  a  part  of  >   Graitz,    Gera,  Schlietz,  Lobenftein. 

the  Voigtland.  J 

•6.   The  dominions  of  the  counts  of  Schon-  7  Glauchau. 

burg,  5 

7.  The  lordlhips  Lora  and  Kettlenberg.  Elrich. 

BOHEMIA,  MORAVIA,  LUSATIA,  SILESIA,, 
and  feveral  fmall  ftates,  not  belonging  to  the  ten  circles- 
States  and  principal  towns. 

1.  The   kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  the   mar3;raviate  of  Moravia,  fubjed  to   the  arch* 

duke  of  Aullria,  king  of  Bohemia. 
„  ,       .  S  P'^agu'^l?      Konigfgratz,      Eger,     Carlfbad,. 

'•  Bohemia,  ^      l\.pUtz. 

2.  Moravii,  Olmuiz*,    Brinn,    Hradifh,    Znaim,    Igia. 
II.  The  margraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia,  fubjed  to  the  eleclor  of  Saxony. 

<vBaufzenf,    Gorlitz,    Zitrau,    Lauban,     Ca- 

1.  Upper  Lufatia,  ^      ^^^^2,  Lobau,   Hernhut. 

CL^^^^"'    Guben,    Lubben,    Kalau,  Sprem- 

2.  Lower  Lufatia,  -i     berg. 

IIL  The  duchy  of  Silefia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Pruflia.     A 
part  of  Upper  bilefia,  is  iubjea  to  the  king  of  Bohemia. 

Ct3rtfla>|,      Briegr,     Sweidni  ^a,      Buntzlau, 

1.  Lower  Silefia,  -^     Hirfhberg,  J  ipnitz,    Neiffe,  Silberberg. 

2.  Upper  Silefia,  Troppau,  Oppelin,  Cofel,  Telchen* 
3     County  of  Glatz,  Glatz. 

IV.  Several   fmall    ftates,    territories,  lordfhips,  !  urgs,  and   villages,  mofl'y   fituated: 
within  the  compafs  of  the  ten  circles  but  not  belonging  to  any  of  them. 

1.  The  county  of  Mumpelgard  in  France,     R  umpelgard. 

2.  The  lordlhips  of  New   Ravenfburg   and  Walferburg  in    Swabia  ;   Oberftein  in  Up- 

per Rhine  ;  lever,  Kniphaufen,  Rheda,  and  the  county  of  Romberg  in  Welt- 
phalia  ;   Shauen  in  Lower  Saxon\  ;   Afti  in  Franconia,  and  others. 

3.  Ihe  territories  of  the  immediate  knights   of  the  empire,  who  are  fubjeQ  only    to 

tHe  emperor  and  the  empire.  I'heir  territories  are  divided  into  three  circles, 
named  after  the  circles  of  the  empit^e,  wherein  they  lie,  viz.  the  circles  of  Swa- 
bia,   Franconia,    and   Rhine.       Each  circle,    comprehending    feveral   cantons j, 

|:  Prague,  80,000  inhabitants.  Lat.  50  4,  long.    14  rp. 

*   fUniutz,   11,000  inhabitants.  Lat.   4932,  long.    17  9.- 

f  Bautzen,  7,300  inhabitants.  Lat.   51   10,  long,   15  25.  ■. 

+.  Breilaw^  50,000  inhabitants.  Lat.    51  639,  long.    175* 
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and  each  canton  feveral  towns  or  lordfhips,  is  governed  by  a  direSor.  And 
all  three  circles  have  a  common  directory. 
4.  Several  abbies,  burgs,  and  villages  of  the  empire  ;  as  the  abbies  of  Otterbeuren,  St. 
Ulrich,  of  St.  Afra  in  Swabia  ;  Cappenberg  and  Ktten  in  Weltphaiia  ;  the  burgs 
Friedberg  and  Gienhaulen  in  Upper  Rhine.  Thirty  nine  imperial  villages  near 
Leulkirch  in  Swabia  ;  the  imperial  villages  Gochlheim  and  Seenfeldt  in  Franco- 
nia  ;  and  Sultzbach  and  Suden  in  Upper  Rhine. 

Mountains]  The  principal  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Vogefian  mountains 
in  the  circles  of  the  Rhine;  the  Schwartzwald  '  Black  foreftj  and  Alb  in  Swabia; 
the  Alps  and  the  Kalenberg  in  Audria  ;  the  White  mountains  between  Moravia  and 
Hungary  ;  the  Reilen  Gebirge  (Giant  mountain)  in  Silefia  ;  the  Fichtelberg  in  Fran- 
conia  ;  and  the  Hartz,  with  the  Brocken,  in  I.ower  Saxony.  Some  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  efpecially  of  the  Alps,  are  continually  covt-red  with  fnow  and  ice. 

KiVhiis.  I  The  principil  rivers  are,  the  Daaube,  Rhine,  We'er,  f.lbe,  and  Oder. 
The  Danube,  orDonau,  is  the  large't  river  in  Europe.  It  riles  in  Swabia.  In  its  Icft^ 
and  rapid  coun'e  of  about  1520  miles,  from  welt  to  eaff,  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Turkilh  empire,  it  receives  a  great  number  of  navigable  ftreams,  and 
at  length  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  Its  molt  confideraole  branches  in  Germany  are,  the 
Nab,  ller,  and  Inn,  in  Bavaria  ;  the  Moravia  in  Moravia  ;  and  the  Ens,  Drava,  and 
Save  in  AuUria.  The  Rhine  riies  in  Switzerland,  and,  in  its  courfe  through  France, 
Germanv,  and  the  United  Netherlands,  takes  in,  on  the  ea  t  fide,  the  rivers  Neckar 
in  S-^vabia,  Mam,  watering  Franconia  and  the  circles  of  the  Rhine,  Roer  and  Lippe 
in  vVellphaha  ;  and,  on  the  welt  fide,  the  Mofelle,  whi  h  rifes  in  France,  and,  palTmg 
thro'  the  ciTlrs  of  the  Rhint^,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Cobltntz  ;  and  the  Maele,  uhich 
alfo  riles  in  France,  and  runs  through  Weilphalia,  the  Aultrian,  and  United  Nether- 
la/id.  I  he  Rhine  em  )ties  itfelf  into  the  North  fea  'J'he  VVeler  lifes  from  the  two 
united  rivers  Werra  and  Fulda,  of  which  the  firll  has  its  lources  in  Henneberg  in 
Franconia,  M\d  the  fccond  in  Fuliia  in  Upper  Rhine.  It  takes  in  the  Al'en  in  Lower 
Saxony,  and  fails  into  the  north  lea-  The  Elbe  rifes  in  the  Riefen  Gebirge  (Giant 
mountain)  in  Silsifia,  receives  in  Bohemia  the  Moldau  and  Ei;er,  in  Upper  Saxonv  the 
Mulde  and  Saaie,  and  in  Lower  Saxony  the  Havel  and  Ilmenau  ;  and  empties  itfe'f 
into  the  North  fea.  The  Oder  rifes  in  Moravia,  and,  paffing  through  Si  efia,  Mark 
Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  falls  into  the  Baltic  fea.  its  pri  cipal  branches  are,  the 
Rober  in  silefia,  the,  NeilTe  in  Lufatia,  and  the  Warta  in  Brandenburg.  Belides  thefe 
five  principal  rivers,  with  their  chief  branches,  we  are  to  take  notice  of  the  Ems  in 
Weltphaiia,  and  the  Scheld  ia  the  Auitrian  NctherlanJs.  Both  are  navigable,  and 
fail  into  the  North  fea. 

Lakes  ]  '1  he  chief  Lakes  are,  the  Boden  See  (lake  of  Conflance)  through  which 
the  Rhine  palTes,  between  ■>wabia,  Audria,  and  Switzerland  ;  the  Chiem  See  in  Ea- 
varia  ;  the  Ziiknizer  See  in  Auitria  ;  the  Dummer  J;ee  in  Weftphalia  ;  and  the  See- 
burg  See  in  Upper  Saxony. 

Soil  and  climate.  J  7  he  fouthern  and  middle  parts  of  Germany  are  very 
mountainous,  full  of  large  forefts,  and  well  watered  by  brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
The  foil  is  in  general  very  fertile,  and  well  improved.  In  the  northern  parts  the 
land  is  more  even,  and  towards  the  fea  very  flat  and  low  ;  but  alio  abounding 
in  rivers,  lakes,  and  forefts.  I  he  fertility  of  the  foil  is  here  not  io  general  as  in  the 
foathern  and  middle  parts  ;  and  great  fandy  and  barren  tracts  are  interfperkd  among- 
fruitful  diltrifts  of  rich  low  lands  and  marlhes. 

The  climate,  as  in  all  large  tracts  of  country,  differs  greatly,  not  on'y  on  ac- 
count of  the  fituatioa  north  and  f^uth,  but  alfo  from  the  mountains  and  fored?,. 
and  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil.  Heat  and  col  d  are  not  fo  intenfe  as  ia 
Fenufylvania,    but  greater   than  in  England.     The  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's   therma- 
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meter  fometlmes  rifes  to  90  degrees  and  upwards,  3.nd  falls  below  o*.  Northweft 
and  fouthwefl  winds  ufuaily  bring  rain,  and  eafterly  winds  dry  weather.  The  air 
is. in  moft  parts  falubrious.  The  Spring  of  the  year  is  commonly  more  pleafant  and 
temperate  than  in  Pennfylvania  ;  but  in  Autumn  the  weather  is  not  fo  clear,  (leady, 
and  agreeable  as  with  us.  The  tranfition  from  cold  to  heat,  and  vice  "verja^  is 
in  general  not  fofudden  as  here. 

Domestic,  wild,  amd  other  animals.]  Domeflic  animals  are,  horfes,  oxen, 
cows,  flieep,  goats,  afles,  mules,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  fwans,  turkies,  geefe,  ducks, 
hens,  doves,  &c.  The  beft  horfes  are  in  Holftein,  Mecklenburg,  Lower  Saxony, 
Weftphalia,  and  Saltzburg  in  Bavaria.  Afles  and  mules  are,  in  fome  parts,  chiefly 
employed  for  carrying  loads. 

Wild  and  other  animals  are,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  boars,  flags,  roebucks, 
chamois  (gemfen)  foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  badgers,  weafels,  martins,  corn-rats,  bea- 
vers, fifli-otters  ;  and,  of  the  feathered  kind,  woodcocks,  (auerhahne),  pheafants, 
partridges,  wild  '^tait^  ducks,  &c.  i  here  are  many  large  forelts  in  Germany,  in 
\iihTch  the  boar,  (lag,  and  other  wild  game,  are  raifed  in  great  abundance,  and 
hunted  by  the  princes  and  nobility  at  Hated  feafons.  Hares  abound  in  fome  parts  of 
Saxony,  efpecially  in  the  county  of  Barby,  where  they  are  hunted  and  killed  at  the 
proper  feafons,  commonly  in  the  month  of  December.  They  are  fo  numerous,  that 
they  are  feen  in  whole  herds  or  troops  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  upwards,  graz- 
ing together  infields,  iil  e  flicep;  and  feveral  hundreds  are  fhot  at  fuch  huntings. 
Bears,   wolves,  lynxes,  and  beavers,  are  not  numerous. 

In  the  rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  and  ponds,  are  the  following  fifh  ;  fturgeon,  (had, 
falmon,  pike,  carp,  trout,  lamprey,  perch,  eel,  crawfifh,  and  many  others.  Ihe 
moft  common  of  thefe  are  pike,  falmon,  trout,  and  carp.  The  latter  are  in  Upper 
Lufatia  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  beft  quality.  They  are  chiefly  raifed  and 
kept  in  ponds  enc'ofed  for  that  purpofe,  which  are  made  by  encompafiing  a  piece 
of  ground  of  10,  20,  or  40  acres,  and  upwards,  with  dams.  Thefe  ponds  are  fup- 
piied  with  frefh  water  from  brooks  or  fprings.  When  the  water  is  drained  off,  they 
yield  for  fome  years  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  after  which  they  are  again 
filled  with  water  for  fifh  ponds.  Pearls  in  mufcle  (hells  are  fifhed  for  in  fome  brooks 
and  rivers,  particularly  in  Bohemia  and  in  Voigtland  in  Upper  Saxony. 

Fruits,  trees,  and  othiiR  vege  1        The   fruits    are,    appfes,  pears,  cherries. 
Table  productions.  3  plums,    walnuts,   hazlenuts,    figs,    peaches, 

apricots,  and,  in  the  fouthern  parts,  alfo  almonds,  chefnufs,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,. 
&c.  T  he  moft  common  fcreft  and  other  trees,  are,  oak,  pine,  (ir.  hemlock,  larch, 
birch,  beech,  linden,  maple,  afh,  &c.  Great  quantities  of  fhip  and  other  timber  are 
carried  down  the  Rhine  tci  Holland.  In  the  midJle  and  fouthern  parts,  the  vine  is 
cultivated  with  great  fuccefs.  The  beft  German  wines  are  produced  on  the  rivers  Rhine 
and  Mofelle  in  the  circles  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Rivers  Neckar  and  Locher  inSwa- 
bia.  Thofe  of  Franconia,  Auftria,  and  Saxony,  are  alfo  very  good.  Mulberry  trees 
were  introduced  in  the  laft  century,  and  fince  that  time,  have  been  chiefly  planted  in 
Auftria,  Swabia,  and  the  eleftorates  of  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover.  In 
fome  of  thefe  countries,  confiderable  quantities  of  fi!k,  of  a  good  quality,  are  made. 
Ihere  are  raffed  wheat,  fp  It,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  millet,  peafe,  beans, 
potatoes,    hops,    tobacco,     hemp,    flax,    manna,    faffron,    crapp,    woad,    maize   or 

*  On  the  5th  of  Anguft,   1783,  Fahrenheit's   thermometer  rofe  to  100  degrees  at  Barby,  near 
Magdeburg  in  52  10  N.  lat.     Other  meteorological  obfervations  Ihow  that  in 

Therm.  Fa'iren.  Barometer. 

gr.       leaft..         gr.    leaft.     gr.    leaft. 
Ulm,    in  48  23  N.   lat.  y8         2 

Goettingen,  in  51  32  N.  lat.  84         5  28       5         26       7 

Berlin,  in  5231  N.  lat.  83         5  ap     11         28       1 
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Indian  corn,  and  rice  in  fome  places ;  and  of  culinary  and  medicinal  plants,  cab- 
bage, (of  which  the  four-krout  is  made,  fo  mucli  ultd  by  the  Germans,  and  which 
captain  Cook  fo  highly  recommended  to  all  fea-faring  people  as  the  be(t  antif- 
corbutic),  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  colliflowers,  radifhes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  parf- 
nips,  mangel-roots,  cellery,  and  other  roots,  anifeed,  cumnjim,  thyme,  fage,  mintj 
fennel,  lavender,  &c. 

Metals,  MINERALS,  MiNiiRAL  WATERS,  7  Gold  mines  are  met  with  in  Auflria, 
AND  PRECIOUS  STONES-  5  Bavaria,    and    Upper   Saxony;    and    there 

is  gold  duft  found  in  the  rivers  Rhine,  Danube,  Elbe  No  country  in  Europe 
produces  in  proportion  fo  much  filver  as  Germany.  The  riche(t  filver  mines  are 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  and  Aullria.  Befides  gold  and  filver,  Germany  has 
alfo  mines  of  quickfilver  (in  Aultria),  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  zink,  bifmuth,  anti- 
mony, kobalt,  marble,  alabafter,  fulphui ,  nitre,  vitriol,  alum,  bitumen,  pitcoal,  and 
faltpetre,  befides  fait  mines,  and  falt-fprings.  Ihe  principal  fajt-fprings  and  falt- 
works  are  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltzb  ir;^^  in  Bavaria,  in  Hall  and  Saltz  in  Swabia, 
in  the  county  of  Hanau  in  Lower  Khine,  in  Halle,  Saltza,  &c.  in  Upper  Saxony, 
in  Luneburg  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Bohemia  and  ".  uftria.  Nea^ 
Hall,  in  Tyrol,  are  verv  rich  and  profitable  falt-mines.  In  Weftphalia,  and  Upper 
and  Lower  Saxony,  much  turf  is  dug  for  fuel.  Mineral  fprings  and  medicinal  wa- 
ters and  baths  are  to  be  found  in  a! mod  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany.  Their 
number  amounts  to  feveral  hundreds.  The  molt  famous  and  frequented  are  the 
waters  and  baths  in  Pyrmont,  4ix,  and  Spa  in  Weltphalia  ;  Selters  in  Triers,  Lower 
Rhine;  Ca'Ifbad,  Toplitz,  Sedlitz  and  Seidfchitz  in  Bohemia;  Lauchfiadt  in  Upper 
Saxony;  Warmbrunn  in  Silefia;  Baden  in  Au(tria  ;  Wildbad  in  Bavaria;  and  others. 
Of  the  tranfparent  precious  gems  or  ftones,  viz  diamonds,  rubi.s,  garnets,  fapphires, 
topazes,  emeralds,  chryfolites,  amethyfts,  hyacinths,  and  beryls,  fome  of  each  fort 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  The  dianionds  of  Bohemia,  Silefia, 
and  Auftria,  though  much  inferior  in  hardnefs  and  tranfparency  to  thofe  of  India 
and  Brazil,  are  held  in  great  value.  In  1775,  a  diamond  was  found  in  Bohemia, 
weighing  in  the  rough  42  1-2  carats  (7  dwt.  2  gr  ).  '1  he  fame  country  produces 
rubies,  or  carbuncles,  and  garnets  of  the  firft  quality.  The  Bohemian  garnets  are 
preferred  to  thofe  of  India.  In  England  they  pay  70  per  cent,  more  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter*.  There  are  cryltal  mines  of  various  kin^ls  in  Bohemia,  Auftria, 
Silefia,  and  Lower  Saxony.  The  cryltal  is  ufed  in  making  and  decorating  fconces, 
looking  glaffes,  buckles,  feals,  fleeve  buttons,  and  a  variety  of  trinkets,  and  little  orna- 
ments.  Some  are  tranfparent,  without  any  colour;  others  are  of  a  blue,  green,  or  yel- 
low colour.  The  inferior  precious  ftones,  which  are  opaque  or  half  tranfparent,  fach 
as  the  agate,  cornelian,  chalcedonian,  opa),  onyx,  various  kinds  of  jafper,  lapis  lazuli, 
&c  are  alfo  found  in  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  Silefia,  and  in  the  mines  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Saxony,  and  fome  of  them  in  abundance. 

NuMBtR  OF  INHABITANTS  ]  Germany  is  one  of  the  moft  populous  countries  in 
Europe.  The  German  geographers  differ  in  fixing  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Bufching  and  Gatterer  compute  them  at  24  millions  and  upwards.  Fabri  reckons 
about  30  millions  ;  and  others  26  millions.  The  laft  number  is  probably  the  neareft 
the  truth  How  this  number  is  divided  among  the  ten  circles,  appears  from  the  fubfe- 
quent  table  which  is  taken  out  of  a  book,  entitled  Statijiifcbe  Ueberfuht  dcr  fornebm/ien 
deutjchen  und  fdtmtlichen  Enropaeifchen  Staattn,  publilhed  in  1786.  !"he  table  (hows, 
at  the  fame  time,  tht  extent  of  each  circle  in  German  and  Englifh  fquare  miles,  and 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  one  fquare  mile. 

*'  Cramen's  Europens  produckte.     Dessau.  1782,  p.  261. 
Vol.  I.     ,        .  5  G 
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German. 

eople 
.  m. 

G 

rerman. 

Eng*. 

Inhabitants. 

Eng. 

Auftria        .            -            - 

2145 

45,388 

4,182,000 

1949 

92 

Bavaria 

- 

1020 

21,583 

1,600,000 

^570 

74 

Swabia          .             r             - 

729 

15,426 

i,8oo,coo 

2469 

116 

Franconia 

- 

484 

10,241 

1,000,000 

2066 

97 

Upper  Rhine 

500 

10,580 

1,000,000 

2000 

94 

Lower  Rhine    - 

- 

458 

9,691 

1,100,000 

2401 

"3 

Burgundy  or  Auftrian  Netherlands 

469 

9,924 

1,880,000 

4008 

189 

Weftphalia 

- 

1250 

26,450 

2,300,000 

1840 

86 

Lower  Saxony 

1280 

2;,o85 

2,100,000 

1640 

77 

Upper  Saxony  - 

- 

2000 

42,320 

3,700,000 

1850 

87 

Bohemia 

961 

20.335 

2,266,000 

2358 

m 

Moravia 

m 

396 

8,379 

1,137,000 

2871 

^35 

Silefia        -             -             - 

720 

»5'235 

1,800,000 

2500 

118 

Lufatia 

I 

180 

3,809 

400,000 

2222 

»o5 

Total 

2,592 

266,446 

26,265,000 

By  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  or  circle  of  Burgundy,  is 
the  moft  populous  part  of  Germany,  and  the  circle  of  Bavaria  the  leaft,  the  former 
having  189  inhabitants  to  each  Englifh  fquare  mile,  and  the  latter  only  74  Next  to 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  the  beft  peopled  countries  are,  Moravia,  Silefia,  Swabia, 
Lower  Rhine,  Bohemia,  and  Lufatia.  The  latter  of  thefe,  containing  3809  Englifh 
fquare  miles,  has  400,000  inhabitants,  which  is  not  much  lefs  than  the  popu'ation  in 
Pennfylvania,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  enumeration  made 
in  1791,  was  434,373.  Should  Pennfylvania,  which  contains  about  44,900  fquare 
miles,  become  equally  well  fettled  with  Lufatia,  viz.  contain  at  the  rate  of  105  perfons 
to  each  fquare  mile,  it  will  have  no  lefs  than  4,714,500  inhabitants,  which  number 
exceeds  the  prefent  population  of  all  the  United  States  together,  which,  according  to 
the  lalt  cenfus,  was  3,909,526.  At  prefent,  there  are  in  Pennfylvania  about  10  per- 
fons to  each  fquare  mile. 

Languagu.]  The  German  language  has  one  common  origin  with  the  Low  Dutch, 
Englifli,  Danifh,  ani  Swedi(h  languages.  They  are  all  chiefly  derived  from  the  old 
Teutonic,  as  their  mother  tongue.  Ihe  German  varies  fo  much  in  its  dialeds,  that 
the  people  in  the  fouthern  provinces  can  hardly  underftand  thofe  in  the  northern.  The 
German  fpoken  in  the  fouthern  and  middle  parts  is  called  High  German,  or  High 
Dutch  (Hoch  Deutfch),  of  which  that  dialed  which  is  fpoken  in  Upper  Saxony,  efpe- 
cially  in  Leipfic,  Drefden,  &c.  is  efteemed  the  moft  pure  and  elegant,  being  moft 
agreeable  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  expreffion  adopted  by  the  beft  German  authors, 
6r  heard  from  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  politeft  companies,  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  In  Lower  Saxony  and  Weftphalia,  the  country  people  fpeak  a  language, 
called  plait  Deutfch,  flat  German,  or  Low  Dutch,  but  greatly  differing  from  the  Low 
Dutch  fpoken  in  the  United  Netherlands. 

The  Lord's  prayer  is  in  German  as  follows:  (Infer  Vater,  der  du  biji  im  himmel, 
dein  name  werde  ge^eiliget.  Dein  reich  komme.  Dein  wille  gefchehe,  wis  im  bimmel,  alfo 
auch  auf  erden  Unfer  taglich  brod  gib  uns  heute,  und  vergib  uns  unfere  fchulden, 
ivie  wir  vcrgeben  u/i/lrn  /chuldigern.      Und  fuehre    uns  nicht  in  verfucbung,  fondern 

*  To  reduce  German  square  miles  into  English,  multiply  them  by  21.16^  one  German  square 
mile  being  equal  to  (4  3-5  ;>^  4  3-5)  21.16  or  21  i-6  English  square  miles. 
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erlafe  uns  von  dem  boifen,     Denn  dein  ijl  das  reich,  und  die  kraft,  und  die  herrlichkeit  in 
ewigkeit.     Amen. 

In  the  eaftern  part  of  Germany,  where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  defcendants  of  the 
old  Sclavonians  or  Sarmatians,  the  Sclavonian  language  is  fpoken  in  various  dialects. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Bohemian  and  Vandalian  languages.  The  firft  is  fpoken 
throughout  Bohemia,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Moravia  and  Silefia  ;  and  the  latter  in  fome 
parts  of  Lufatia,  Upper  Saxony,  and  Auflria.  The  Polifli  language,  which  is  iikewifc 
a  Sclavonian  tongue,  is  much  in  ufe  among  the  country  people  in  Upper  Silefia.  In 
thofe  parts  of  Germany  which  border  on  France  and  Italy,  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages are  muah  ufed  by  people  of  all  claffes. 

Constitution.]  1  he  German  empire  contains  about  300  great  and  fmall  flates 
and  commonalties,  all  of  which,  by  difterent  kinds  of  connexions  and  confederations, 
make  one  common  empire,  or  political  body,  though  they  are  not  fo  clofely  confolidated 
as  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  or  the  United  States  of  America.  Among  tiiefe  flates  is 
one  kingdom,  (Bohemia),  one  archduchy  (Auftria),  feveral  electorates,  palatinates, 
dukedoms,  landgraviates,  and  margraviates,  and  a  great  number  of  principalities, 
counties,  and  baronies.  All  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  fecular  princes,  in  whofe  number  arc 
five  kings,  viz  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  Pruflia,  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The 
government  in  their  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  dates  fubjedl  to  fecular  electors,  dukes, 
counts,  &c.  refembles  in  general  that  of  limited  hereditary  monarchies,  though  dif- 
ferently modified.  The  fiates  fubjed  to  ecclefiaftical  princes,  as  the  three  electorates 
of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburgh,  feveral  bifhoprics, 
abbies,  and  provoftfiiips,  &c.  refemble  limited  elective  n-onarchies,  and  are  governed 
alm.od  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecular  ftates. 

In  the  free  imperial  cities,  each  of  which  may  be  confidered  in  fome  refpects 
as  a  feparate  fmall  ftate  or  republic,  the  government  is  either  ariflocratical  or  demo- 
cratical. 

The  general  government  of  the  whole  Germanic  body,  as  comprehending  all  thefe 
fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  ftates  and  fmall  republics,  is  vefted  in  the  emperor,  diet,  and 
two  fupreme  courts  of  the  empire. 

Emphror  and  electors.]  The  emperor,  as  the  fupreme  head  of  the  German 
empire,  is  eleded  by  a  few  of  its  firft  princes,  who  exclufively  have  this  ri'^^ht,  and 
on  this  account  are  called  eledlors,  Churfuerjlen  or  Wahlfuerjlen.  When  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  the  year  1355,  confirmed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  eleclors,  by  an 
act  called  the  golden  bull,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  German  em- 
pire, and  obtained  its  name  from  the  golden  box,  wherein  the  feal  affixed  to  it  was  in- 
cluded, there  were  feven  electors,  three  of  whom  were  ecclefiaftical,  the  archbi.Oiops  of 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne  ;  and  four  fecular,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  Pa- 
latine on  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  younger  or  Albertinian  line,  and  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  of  the  eldeft  line.  In  1648  an  eighth  electoral  dignity  was 
created  in  favour  of  the  count  Palatine,  who,  twenty  five  years  before,  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  electoral  dignity,  the  fifth  in  rank,  which  was  transferred  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria.  In  1692,  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Lunenberg,  father  of  George  I.  king  rt 
Britain  received  from  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  the  ninth  electoral  dignity.  After  the 
death  of  the  laft  duke  and  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1  777,  without  children,  one 
electoral  dignity  became  extinct,  and  his  lands  devolved  on  his  nearelt  kinfman,  the 
elector  Palatine,  who,  fince  that  time,  bears  the  name  of  elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria. 
At  prefent  there  are,  therefore,  onlv  eight  electors*,  each  of  whom  has  a  particular 
office,  which  they  perform  at  the  election  of  an  emperor,  and,  on  other  cccafions,  by 

*  According  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  the  number  of  electors  being  required  to  be  odd,  for  the 
sake  of  a  majority  ;  the  duke  of  Vnrtembiirg,  or  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  are  looked  upon  as 
candidates  for  the  ninth  electoral  dignity. 
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d?j3uties.  The  three  ecclefiartical  electors  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  are  high 
chancellors  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  f  Erzkanzler  des  heiligen,  Ramifchen  Reiths,J 
Mentz  through  Germany,  Treves  through  France  and  Aries*,  and  Cologne  through 
Italy.  1  he  elector  and  king  of  Bohemia  is  high-cupbearer;  the  elector  Palatine  of 
Bavaria,  great-feiver  or  officer  who  ferves  out  th?  fealts ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  great- 
marfhal  ;  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  king  of  Pruffia,  great-chamberlain,  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  king  of  Britain,  arch-treafurer. 

The  place  of  election  of  an  emperor,  is  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  ecclefiartical 
electors  appear  in  perfon,  and  the  fecular  electors  fend  deputies.  The  power  of  the 
emperor  is  regulated  by  the  capitulation  which  he  figns  at  his  elections.  I'he  corona- 
tion is  performed  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  or  of  Cologne,  formerly  always  at  Aix  la- 
chapelle;  but  the  two  lafl  coronations  of  the  emperors  Leopold  II.  and  Francis  II. 
were  at  Frankfort.  The  imperial  title  is,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  elected  Roman  em- 
peror, at  all  times  augmenter  of  the  empire,  in  Germany  king  " 

The  rights  of  the  emptror  are,  to  convoke  the  diet,  to  prefide  in  it  by  his  com- 
miffiary,  to  grant  the  fiefs  of  the  empire,  which  become  vacant,  to  new  poffefTors, 
and  invefl  them  therewith,  to  create  new  electors,  dukes,  princes,  counts,  and  ba- 
rons of  the  empire,  to  grant  certain  privileges,  franchifes,  and  immunities  to  dates 
and  members  of  the  empire,  |o  give  charters  to  univerfities,  &c.  to  adminifter  juf- 
tice  by  the  Aulic  court,  and  to  put  in  execution  the  determinations  of  the  imperial 
chamber. 

During  the  reign  of  an  emperor,  his  fuccefTor  may  be  elected,  whofe  title  is,  "  Ro- 
man king,  at  all  times  augmenter  of  the  empire,  king  in  Germany."  If  an  emperor 
dies,  without  his  fucceffor  having  been  previoufly  elected,  which  was  the  cale  at 
the  death  of  Jofeph  II.  in  1790,  and  Leopold  II.  in  1790,  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  perform  the  imperial  functions  during  the  vacancy,  under  the  title  of 
adminirtrators  or  vicars  of  the  empire  ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  thofe  parts  of 
Germany,  where  the  old  Saxon'  laws  prevail,  viz.  in  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  the 
greateft  part  of  Weftphalia,  and  a  part  of  Franconia  ;  and  the  elector  Palatine  of  Bava- 
ria, in  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  the  greateft  part  of  Franconia,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  Weffphalia,  in  which  countries  the  old  Frank  laws  are  ufed. 

Though  the  imperial  dignity  is  elective,  and  was  therefore  conferred,  in  former 
times,  indifcriminately  on  princes  of  feveral  of  the  moft  illuftrious  houfes  of  Germany; 
yet,  fince  the  year  1434,  the  elections  have  been  always  made  in  favour  of  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Auflria,  except  in  one  cafe,  in  1742,  when  the  duke  or  elector  of  Bavaria 
vi'as  created  emperor. 

Diet.]  I  he  diet,  or  the  general  alTembly  of  all  the  ftates  of  the  German  em- 
pire, is  corapofed  of  the  emperor,  and  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire  Reichs- 
Collegia.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  the  electoral  college,  confitting  of  the  eight  eledors,  of 
whom  each  has  one  vote.  The  fecond  is  the  college  of  princes,  and  is  compofed  of 
the  princes,  prelates,  and  counts  of  the  empire.  There  are  in  it  94  princes,  6  1  fecu- 
lar and  33  ecclefiaflical,  each  having  one  vote.  The  prelates  are  divided  into  two 
'benches,  that  of  Swabia,  and  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  give  their  votes  collectively, 
each  bench  having  only  one  vote.  The  counts  are  divided  into  four  colleges,  Wette- 
•rau  or  Rhine,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Weftphalia.  They  vote  alfo  collectively,  each 
college  having  one  vote.  The  number  of  all  the  votes  in  the  college  of  princes  is 
100.  The  third  college  of  the  empire  is  that  oi  the  free  imperial  cities.  Their  number 
is  50,  and  each  has  one  vote  The  fit  on  two  benches,  ('^3  on  that  of  the  Rhine,  and 
37  on  that  of  Swabia.    Neither  the  emperor,  nor  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  appear  in  per- 

*  The  kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Burgundy,  comprehended  the  southern  part  of  France,  Swisserland, 
and  Savoy,  and  was,  after  the  year  1033,  for  a  time,  part  of  the  German  empire. 
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fon  in  the  diet.  The  emperor  fends  two  commlfTaries,  a  principal,  and  afliftant,  who 
a£l  in  his  name  ;  and  the  eledors,  princes,  prelates,  counts,  and  imperial  cities  fend 
delegates.  In  the  eledoral  college  prefides  the  eledtor  of  Mentz  j  in  the  college  ot 
princes,  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  the  archbiftiop  of  Saltzburg,  alternately  ;  and, 
in  the  college  of  the  imperial  cities,  the  city  wherein  the  diet  is  held.  Each  of  the 
three  colleges  has  its  feffions  in  feparate  houfes  or  chambers  j  and  refolutions  are 
pafTed  in  each  by  a  majority  of  votes,  fome  cafes  of  the  greatefl  importance  excepted. 
If  all  the  three  colleges  concur  in  a  refolution  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  it  is  cal- 
led a  propofal,  or  a  report  of  the  empire,  which,  by  a  decree  of  ratification  from 
the  emperor,  through  his  commiffaries,  receives  the  validity  of  a  law  or  refolve  of 
the  empire. 

In  former  times,  diets  were  held  at  fuch  times,  and  in  fuch  places  as  the  empe- 
ror, who  attended  in  perfon,  found  it  proper  to  convoke  and  keep  them.  It  was 
then  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  firft  diet  after  the  coronation  of  a  new  emperor, 
Ihould  be  held  at  Nuremberg.  Since  the  year  1662,  the  diet  has  been  held  continu- 
ally at  Ratifbon,  without  a  new  convocation. 

Supreme  courts  of  judicature.]  The  imperial-chamber  court,  Reichjka- 
mer  Gericht,  and  the  Aulic  court,  Reich jhofdath^  are  the  two  fupreme  courts  for  de- 
termining the  great  caufes  of  the  empire.  The  imperial-chamber  court  refides  at 
Wetzlar,  and  confifts  of  a  chamber  judge,  Kammer  Richier,  two  prefidents,  and  feve- 
ral  affeflbrs  or  affociate  judges.  Their  number,  by  the  peace  of  Weflphalia,  in  1548, 
was  appointed  to  be  50.  By  a  refolve  of  the  diet,  in  1 729,  it  was  reduced  to  25.  At 
prefent  there  are  only  ly  afTeflbrs,  nine  of  the  Roman  catholic,  and  eight  of  the  pro- 
teftant  church.  The  Aulic  court,  which  is  held  at  Vienna,  was  originally  a  court 
for  the  dominions  of  Auftria.  With  the  increafe  of  the  power  of  this  houfe  in  the 
German  empire,  the  jurifdidtion  of  this  court  was  likewife  entended  :  and  more 
caufes  and  appeals  are  now  brought  before  the  Aulic  council  than  before  the  im- 
perial chamber.  The  fupreme  head  or  chancellor  of  the  Aulic  court  is  the  empe- 
ror himfelf,  to  whom  report  is  made  by  the  court  in  all  cafes  of  importance.  It  con- 
fifts of  a  prefidentor  vice-chancellor,  a  vice-prefident,  and  a  number  of  Aulic  coun- 
fellors,  of  whom  fix  are  proteftants,  befides  other  officers. 

During  a  vacancy  in  the  imperial  throne,  the  eleftor  palatine  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  as  vicars  of  the  empire,  have,  at  their  refpedtive  refidences  in  Munchen 
and  Drefden,  courts  of  judicature,  before  which  all  fuch  caufes  are  brought,  as  are 
ufually  determined  by  the  Aulic  court.  If  one  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  the  em- 
pire pronounces  fentence  againft  offenders  and  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  the 
emperor,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  commits  the  execution  of  it  to  a  particular 
prince,  whofe  troops  live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  eftate  of  the  delinquent  party, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  make  good  all  expenfes. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religions  in  the  German  empire  are  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic, and  the  proteftant  or  evangelical.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Calvinift.  All  the  members  of  thefe  churches  have,  fince  the  peace  of 
Weflphalia,  in  1648,  enjoyed  equal  rights  and  liberties. 

The  Roman  catholics  in  Germany,  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  with 
refpeft  to  fpiritual  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  though  his  power  is  throughout,  Bavaria 
excepted,  far  more  limited  than  in  moft  other  catholic  countries.  This  has  efpe- 
cially  been  the  cafe  fince  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  who  made  great  altera- 
tions in  the  government  of  the  church  in  his  own  dominions,  diminifhing  the  papal 
power,  and  augmenting  that  of  the  archbiOiops  and  bifhops.  There  are  in  Germa- 
ny (the  Auftrian  Netherlands  and  Silefia  included)  eight  Roman  catholic  archbi- 
fhops,  and  thirty  five  bifliops,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  archbilhopric  of  Mentz,  in  Lower  Rhine,  is  the  firft  fpiritual  eleclor.  In  for- 
mer times,  almoft  all  Germany  was  fubject  to  his  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi(5Uon.     At  pre- 
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fent  his  fuffragans  are  the  biftiops  of  Worms,  Spire,  and  Fulda,  in  Upper  Rhine, 
Conrtance  and  Augfburg  in  Swabia,  Wurtfburg  and  Eichftadt  in  Franconia,  Pa- 
derborn  in  Weftphalia,  and  Hildeftieim  in  Lower  Saxony.  The  bifliop  of  Chur,  in 
Swilferland,  is  likewife  under  the  fpiritual  jurifdidon  of  the  archbiftiop  of  Mentz, 
as  was  alfo  the  bifhop  of  Strafburg,  in  Alface,  before  the  French  revolution. 

2.  The  archbiftiop  of  Treves,  in  Lower  Rhine,  the  fecond  fpiritual  eledor.  He 
has  now  no  bifliops  lubjefl:  to  him.  The  three  bifhops  of  Mets,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
in  France,  were  formerly  under  his  jurifdidlion. 

3.  The  archbiftiop  of  Cologne,  in  Lower  Rhine,  the  third  fpiritual  eledor.  His 
fuffragans  are  the  three  bilhops  of  Liege,  Munfter,  and  Ofnaburg,  all  in  Weft- 
phalia. 

4.  The  archbiftiop  of  Saltzburg,  in  Bavaria.  His  fuffragrans  are  the  eight  biftiops 
of  Frayfing,  Ratifbon,  and  Chiem  fee,  in  Bavaria.  Brixen,  Gurk,  Seckan,  Levant, 
and  Loeben,  in  Auftria. 

5.  The  archbiftiop  of  Vienna,  in  Auftria,  to  whom  is  fubjed  the  biftiop  of  Neu- 
ftadt,  in  the  fame  circle. 

6.  the  archbiftiop  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia.  His  fuffragans  are  the  bifhops  of 
Leumeritz  and  Konigfgratz,  in  Bohemia. 

7.  The  archbiftiop  of  Goritz,  in  Auftria.  His  fufiragans  are  the  biftiops  of  Trent, 
Laybach,  Liben,  and  Triefte,  in  Auftria. 

8.  The  archbiftiop  of  Mechlin,  in  the  Auftrian  Netherland.  His  fuflfragans  are 
the  biftiops  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Namur,  Rourmonde. 

The  biftiops  of  Pafl'au  in  Bavaria,  of  Breflau  in  Silefia,  and  of  Olmutz  in  Mo- 
ravia, are  not  fubjed  to  any  archbiftiop,  but  are  under  the  immediate  jurifdidion  of 
the  pope. 

All  the  archbiftiops  and  biftiops,  thofe  in  the  Auftrian  dominions  excepted,  are 
princes  of  the  empire,  and,  in  fome  refpeds,  fovereign  regents  in  the  territories 
belonging  to  their  refpedive  fees.  The  biftiops  of  Brixen  and  Trent  are  the  only 
two  in  the  Auftrian  dominons,  who  are  princes  of  the  empire,  and  exercife  a  kind 
of  temporal  jurifdidion,  though  under  the  fovereignty  of  Auftria. 

The  proteftant  church  had  its  origin  in  Germany,  and  was  firft  intro- 
duced by  Martin  Luther,  in  1517.  At  a  diet,  held  at  Spire,  in  1529,  it  was  de- 
creed,  that  a  general  council  of  the  church  ftiould  be  convoked,  and  that  all  inno- 
vations and  alterations  in  church  affairs  fhould  be  left  to  its  decifion,  and  till  then 
be  deemed  illegal.  The  ftates  of  the  empire  who  had  adopted  Luther's  dodrines, 
and  introduced  them  into  their  countries,  protefted  in  form  againft  this  decree, 
from  whence  they  were  called  proteftants,  which  name  they  themfelves  did  not 
immediately  adopt,  but  called  themfelves  the  evangelical.  In  1530,  they  prefented 
their  confeffion  of  faith,  written  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  affembled  in  a  diet  at  Augfburg,  from 
which  place  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Augfburg  or  Auguftan  confeffion. — 
Some  differences  which  afterwards  arofe  among  the  proteftants,  with  fefped  to  fome 
points  of  dodrine,  (chiefly  confubftantiation  and  predeltination,)  and  church  difci- 
pline,  occafioned  a  divifion  in  their  church.  Thofe  who  adhered  ftridly  to  the 
Auguftan  confeflion,  and  to  the  dodrme  and  difcipline  of  Luther,  were  called  Lu- 
therans, and  thofe  whofe  followed  the  tenecs  of  Calvin,  and  the  church  rites  intro- 
duced by  him,  were  denominated  Calvinifts.  The  latter  called  themfelves  Reform- 
ed. The  Calvinift  churches  in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  and  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, agree  in  the  moft  effential  points  of  dodrine  and  difcipline  with  the  Calvinifts 
in  Germany  ;  as  the  church  of  England,  in  her  articles  of  faith  and  difcipline,  is 
very  fimilar  to  the  Lutheran,  which  in  fome  countries,  as  Denmark  and  Sweden,  is 
alfo  an  epifcopal  church. 

In  both  divifions  of  the  proteftant  church  in  Germany,  each  prince  or  fovereign 
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of  a  ftate  is,  in  forae  refpefls,  confidered  as  head  of  the  church  within  his  own 
territories.  He  has  the  supreme  jurifdidion  in  celeftial  affairs,  which  he  exer. 
cifes  by  means  of  courts  called  confiftories,  confifting  partly  of  clergymen,  partly 
of  laymen.  Thofe  divines,  to  whom  are  delegated  the  special  care  of  a  certain  dif- 
tridt,  and  the  fuperintendance  of  the  clergy  therein,  are  called,  among  the  Calvin- 
ifts,  infpe£lors  or  provofts,  and  among  the  Lutherans,  fuperintendants.  The  latter 
came,  in  fome  refpefts,  in  the  place  of  the  bifhops,  as  the  fuperintendants -general 
are  inftead  of  the  former  archbifhops. 

The   Lutheran   religion  is  predominant  in   Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  Lufatia 
part  of  Franconia,  Wurtemberg   and  Baden  in   Swabia,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Si- 
lefia.     The  Calvinifts  are  chiefly  in  HefTe,  the  Palatinate,  and  other  countries  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Weftphalia,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Upper  Saxony. 

The  proteftant  epifcopal  church,  called  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  United  Brethren, 
have  their  chief  fettlements  in  Germany.  Of  thefe,  the  oldeft  and  principal  is 
Herrnhut  in  Upper  Lufatia,  begun  in  1722,  by  emigrants  out  of  Moravia,  under  the 
patronage  of  count  Zinzendorf.  The  emigrants  were  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who,  following  chief- 
ly the  do6lrines  of  WicklifF,  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  had  begun  an  oppo- 
fition  to  the  church  of  Home,  before  Luther  or  Calvin. 

The  renewed  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  prefent  brethren's  church,  received  into  their 
unity,  befides  the  defcendants  of  the  old  Moravian  and  Bohemian  brethren,  many 
members  of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinift,  and  other  proteftant  churches.  More  fettle- 
ments were  made  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  mifTions  were  eftablifhed 
for  converting  the  heathens.  In  articles  of  Faith,  the  brethren's  church  adheres  to 
the  Auguflan  confeffion,  With  refpecl  to  church  government  and  difcipline,  it  has 
adopted  many  of  the  rights  and  regulations  of  the  ancient  Unitas  Fratrum,  from 
whom  they  have  alfo  received  their  epifcopal  fucceffion. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  Jews  in  the  German  empire.  In  fome  great  cities,  as 
Prague,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Altena  &c.  they  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
feveral  fynagogues.  In  other  places,  only  a  few  families  are  tolerated,  and  thefe 
live  under  many,  and  very  often  opprefTive  reflridions.  In  feveral  countries  they 
are  entirely  forbidden  to  fettle.  The  emperor  Jofeph  II.  abolifhed  feveral  grievous 
regulations  refpefting  the  Jews  in  his  dominions  ;  but  fubjeded  them  to  military  fer- 
vice.     Moft  of  them  live  by  trade  and  commerce. 

Character,  manners,  customs,  7      The    Germans   in    their    perfons   are  tall 
DIVERSIONS,   AND  DRESS.  j  ^^ir,    and    ftrong    built.      The    ladies   have 

generally  fine  complexions ;  and  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Saxony  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty. 

Both  men  and  women  afFefl:  rich  dreffes  ;  which,  in  fafhion,  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
in  France  and  England.  The  richer  fort  of  people  were  formerly  very  fond  of  gold 
and  filver  lace,  which  are  now  grown  into  difufe.  The  ladies  at  the  principal  courts 
differ  not  much  in  their  drefs  from  the  French  and  Englifh,  only  they  are  not  fo 
excefTively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former.  At  fome  courts  they  appear  in  rich  furs, 
and  all  of  them  are  loaded  with  jewels,  if  they  can  obtain  them.  The  burghers, 
peafantry,  and  labourers  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  according  to  the  cli- 
mate, feafon  of  the  year,  and  their  employments,  convenience  and  opulence.  The 
ftoves  they  make  ufe  of  in  winter,  are  a  cheap  and  comfortable  contrivance  to  warm 
their  appartmenis  equally  throughout  ;  they  are  not,  however,  fo  convenient  and  eli- 
gible in  many  refpefts,  as  thofe  of  late  years  adopted  in  Philadelphia,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Franklin  ftoves.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  they  iisap, 
during  the  winter,  between  two  beds,  the  upper  one  of  down,  which,  by  ufe, 
becomes  a  very  comfortable  practice.  The  mod  unhappy  part  of  the  Germans  are 
ihe  tenants  of  little  needy  princes,  who  fqueeze  them  to  keep  up  their  own  gran- 
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deur ;  but,  in  general,  the  circumftances  of  the  common  people  are  far  preferable 
to  what  thofe  of  the  French  were  before  the  late  revolution ;  upon  the  whole  they 
are  certainly  improving. 

The  Germans  are  generally  a  frank,  honeft,  hofpitable  people,  free  from  arti- 
:fice  and  difguife.  In  general,  they  are  thought  to  want  animation,  as  their  perfons 
promife  more  vigour  and  aftivity  than  they  commonly  exert  even  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  has  been  frequently  afferted,  that  their  foldiers  have  not  the  military  ar- 
bour, nor  their  officers  that  courage  and  genius,  which  diftinguilh  fome  neighbouring 
nations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that,  within  the  prefent  century,  both  the 
Auftrians  and  Perfians  have  performed  fuch  great  military  exploits,  as  have  aftonifti- 
ed  all  Europe. 

Induftry  and  application,  perfeverance  and  economy,  added  to  a  fteadinefs  of 
principle,  that  is  not  eafily  fhaken,  are  the  great  charadleriftics  of  the  German 
nation.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  care  they  beftow  on  the  education  of 
their  youth.  The  poorefl:  children  are  early  taught  to  follow  their  occupations  with 
diligence  and  punQuality,  and  to  endeavour  to  approve  themfelves,  in  all  refpefts, 
quiet,  orderly,  and  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  The  ficklenefs  of  mind,  and  fond- 
nefs  for  novelty,  which  chara£lerizes  the  French  and  Englifh  nations  (though  in 
very  different  ways)  has  never  been  fo  obvious  among  the  Germans.  They  are 
rather  difpofed  to  be  cheerful  and  contented  with  their  fituation,  and  to  remove 
any  difadvantage  they  may  have  to  contend  with.  Hence,  riots,  tumults,  and 
infurredions  are  very  rare  in  Germany ;  and  the  diftradions  and  revolutions  that 
occur  in  other  countries,  feldom  have  any  confiderable  influence  upon  this  vaft  and 
populous  empire. 

As  Germany  affords  great  plenty  of  wine  and  provifions  of  every  kind,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  rich  live  rather  luxurioufly.  They  drink  pretty  freely  after 
dinner  ;  yet  commonly  finifti  the  repafl  with  coffee.  No  people  have  more  feafting 
at  marriages,  funerals,  and  on  birth-days,  accompanied  with  mufic,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much  honour,  that  a  fharper  in 
other  countries,  efpecially  in  England,  meets  with  more  credit  if  he  pretends  to  be 
a  German,  than  of  any  other  nation. 

1  he  merchants  and  tradefmen  are  very  civil  and  obliging.  But  the  German  hus- 
bands are  not  quite  fo  complaifant  to  their  wives,  as  is  ufual  in  fome  other  coun- 
tries. Among  the  labouring  poor,  the  women,  efpecially  in  fome  parts,  are  obliged 
almoft  conftantly  to  attend  their  hufbands  in  the  field,  and  affift  them  in  their  work. 

Germany  being  governed  by  a  great  number  of  fovereign  and  independent  princes, 
each  of  whom  has,  neceffarily,  feparate  political  views. and  interef^s,  which  not 
unfrequently  clafla  with  each  other ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  mafs  of  the  people 
have  not  that  flrong  prepofTefTion  in  favour  of  their  own  country,  which  is  found 
fo  ftrikingly  to  exifl  under  moft  other  governments.  The  Germans  are  not  fettered 
with  thofe  abfurd  and  contemptible  prejudices,  through  which  mofl  nations  are  fo 
prone  to  extol  themfelves,  and  to  difparage  and  degrade  all  others.  A  German  does 
not  defpife,  he  rather  efieems,  a  man,  becaufe  he  is  a  foreigner. 

It  happens,  however,  that  thofe  very  caufes,  which  have  given  rife  to  this  li- 
berality of  fentiment,  for  which  the  Germans  are  fo  juflily  famous,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly forms  one  of  the  traits  in  their  national  character,  have  in  combination 
with  others,  produced  confequences  of  another  nature.  The  nobility  are  very  nu- 
merous, all  the  fons  of  noblemen  inheriting  their  fathers'  titles ;  but  very  often 
without  any  eflates  to  fupport  their  dignity.  Not  only  their  reigning,  but  the  mere- 
ly titular  princes,  think  mercantile  affairs  and  the  cultivation  of  land  much  be- 
neath their  attention,  apparently  regarding  themfelves  as  a  fuperior  order  of 
beings.     Many  of  them  are  confequently  very  poor.     With  thefe,  therefore,  na- 
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tronal  pride  (or  patriotifm)  finks  into  pcrfonal  pride,  which  is  heiglitencd  by  tlic  cxtrcine 
adulation  too  frequently  paid  to  them  by  their  inferiors  in  rank.  They  arc  ridiculoufly 
attached  to  titles,  anceftry,  and  fliow,  and  eafily  enter  into  their  own  armies,  and  tho'c 
of  other  fovereigns,  as  the  befl:  means  of  gratifying  tiieir  ambition.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  thefe  follies  are  gradually  wearing  oiT;  and  trade  and  agriculture  are  no\f 
deemed  more  honourable  than  formerly. 

The  domeftic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  tl)e  fame  as  in  England  and  the  united 
flates  of  North  America;  viz.  billiards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the  like. 
In  fummer,  people  of  fafliion  repair  to  Spa,  Pyrmont,  and  other  places  of  put>Iic  reforr, 
and  drink  the  waters.  As  to  their  field  diverfions,  befidcs  their  favourite  one  of  huntifig, 
they  have  bull  and  bear  baiting,  and  the  like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  efpeciaily 
live  luxurioufly,  a  great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feaftingand  caroufing;  and  iti 
winter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Danube  are  Vozen  o\er,  and  the  ground  cover- 
ed with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreation  in  fledges  of  different  (liapes,  fuch  as  grif- 
fins, tygers,  fwans,  fcollop-fhells,  &c.  Here  the  lady  fits,  drefl'ed  in  velvet  lined  with, 
rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and  jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap;  and  the 
fledge  is  drawn  by  a  fingle  horfe,  flag,  or  other  creature,  fet  off  with  plumes  of  feathers 
ribands,  and  bells.  As  this  diverfion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night  time,  fervants  ride  be- 
fore the  fledges  with  torches,  and  a  gentleman  (landing  on  the  fledge  behind  guides  the 
horfe. 

Literature  and  learned  men.]  Literature  is  at  prefent  in  a  very  advancing 
flate  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Germany.  No  country  has  produced  a  greater 
variety  of  authors ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  any-where  a  more  general  tafte  for  reading. 

Germany  is  the  only  country  where  literary  fairs  are  held.  The  number  of  new  books 
printed  there,  and  expofed  to  fale  at  Leipfic  fair  only,  amounted,  in  the  year  1791,  to 
3504*  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  as  the  editors  of  the  Hamburg  Political  Journal  affert, 
that  the  yearly  literary  produftions  of  all  the  European  fliates,  France  and  England  except- 
ed, taken  together,  are  inferior  in  number  to  thofe  of  Germany.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  thefe  are  publiflied  at  Leipfic,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Though,  as  m.-.y  be  I'up- 
pofed,  abundance  of  thefe  works  have  little  merit  or  novelty  to  recommend  them,  yet 
many  appear  from  time  to  time,  which  are  defervedly  efteemed  for  their  valuable  contents, 
mafterly  corapolltion,  and  elegant  flyle.  The  number  of  thofe  German  authors  who 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  is  fo  great,  that  we  can  do  little 
Hiore  than  barely  mention  the  names  of  fome  of  the  principal  of  them.  But  we  fhall 
firfl;  take  a  fliort  curfory  view  of  the  progrefs  and  tendency  of  literature  in  general  in  Ger- 
many, fince  the  time  of  Luther. 

From  that  period  till  about  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  Germany,  by  her 
divines,  and  by  her  religious  divifions,  was  fo  much  involved  in  difputes  about  fylleraati- 
cal  theology,  that  few,  comparatively,  paid  any  attention  to  other  parts  of  learning,  or 
to  polite  literature.  Religion,  being  the  fubje£t  of  gneral  difcufiion,  and  the  caufe  or 
pretext  made  ufe  of,  for  mofl  of  their  wars,  naturally  employed  the  pens  of  the  learned. 
Much  was  written  in  the  way  of  controverfy.  But  their  works,  being  heavy  and  volu- 
minous, were  difregarded  by  other  nations;  and  the  difputes  themfelves,  v.hichgave 
birth  to  them,  having  fince  nearly  fubfided,  thefe  writings  (the  heft  of  them  excepted) 
are  no  longer  in  requeft,  even  in  Germany  itfelf.  During  this  period,  the  language  alfo 
and  theftyie  of  writing  became  ridiculous.  Through  a  falfe  tafte  they  continuallv  intro- 
duced Latin,  French,  and  other  foreign  Vi^ords  into  their  German  compofilions,  which, 
though  not  underftoodby  the  people  in  general,  were  thought  to  give  an  air  of  fuperio- 
rity  to  the  writers,  and  were  therefore  much  affe£led. 

*  See  Hamburg  Political  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.    1167. 
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It  was  about  the  year  1730,  (as  before  hinted),  that  the  profpefts  of  literature  in 
Germany  began  to  brighten.  Leibnitz  and  Wolfe  opened  the  way  to  a  better  philofo- 
phy  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Gottfched,  an  author  and  profcffor  at  Leipfic,  who 
has  been  greatly  honoured  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  introduced  a  better  tafte  of  wri- 
ting, by  publiihing  a  new  German  grammar,  and  by  inftituting  a  literary  fociety,  for 
polifliing  and  reftoring  to  its  purity  the  German  language,  and  promoting  the  fludy  of 
the  belles  lettres.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  many  others  who  in  different  places  pur- 
fued  the  fame  objects.  Among  thefe,  the  late  profeffor  Gellert,  one  of  the  moll  elegant 
of  the  German  authors,  and  one  of  the  mod:  efteem.ed,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement  of  their  tade.  His  mode  of  writing  is  particularly  adapted  to  touch  the  heart, 
and  to  infpire  fentiments  of  morality  and  piety. 

The  ftyle  of  preaching  among  the  German  divines  underwent  at  the  fame  time  a  con- 
fiderable  change.  They  began  to  tranflate  the  beft  Engliih  and  French  fermons,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Tillotfon,  Sherlock,  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  and  others.  They  improved 
by  thefe  models:  and  Moflieim,  Jerufalem,  Spalding,  Zollikofer,  Lefs,  Sturm,  &c. 
have  publiflied  fermons  which  would  do  honour  to  any  country.  Some  of  rhe  Englifh 
periodical  writings,  fuch  as  the  Speftator,  Tatler,  and  Guardian,  being  tranflated  into 
the  German  language,  excited  great  emulation  among  the  writers  of  that  country,  and 
a  number  of  periodical  papers  and  other  works  appeared,  calculated  for  perfons  of  a 
literary  taile,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  at  large.  Many  of  thefe  have  fmce 
attained  to  great  celebrity,  and  are  read  with  avidity  by  foreigners.  Already  enriched 
with  numerous  tranllations  of  all  the  famous  productions  of  antiquity,  with  notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  the  Germans  are  now  continually  encreafing  their  fund  of  knowledge 
-and  improvement,  by  tranllations  of  the  beft  works  of  the  moderns,  particularly  of  the 
Englifti  and  the  French.  Their  language  too  has  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  im- 
provement, and  is  now  adopted  in  moft  of  the  courts  of  their  princes,  inftead  of  the 
French,  which  was  formerly  the  court  language  in  moft  parts  of  Germany.  The  prefent 
king  of  Pruffia  is  its  decided  patron,  as  was  alfo  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  II.  It  is  of 
late  years  become  the  faftiionable  language  at  the  courts  of  Rullia  and  Denmark;  and 
will  probably  be  more  than  hitherto  ftudied  by  foreign  nations.  Adelung's  German 
diflionp.ry,  publiQied  a  few  years  fmce,  in  five  volumes  quarto,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
complete  Vv'ork  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  any  language. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  name  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  German  authors,  and  profi- 
cients in  the  fine  arts.  In  divinity:  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Buddeus,  Bengel,  Baum- 
garten,  Spener,  Arndt,  Frank,  Freylingftiaufen,  Moftieim,  Rambach,  Jerufalem, 
Crainer,  Walch,  Miller,  Lefs,  Ernefti,  Crufius,  Zachariac,  Herder,  Rofenmuller, 
Grieftjach,  iNoftett,  Seller,  and  Spangenberg.  In  Oriental  literature:  Michaelis,  Fror- 
cep,  Hirt,  Dathe,  Tychfen,  and  Eichorn.  In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory:  Moftieim,  Walch, 
Schroekh,  Semler,  and  Spittler.  In  hiftory  and  geograph)^:  Gatterer,  Schroekh,  Schlo- 
ezer,  Schmidt,  Sprengel,  Crantz,  Bufching,  Fabri,  Raff,  and  Ebeling*.  In  canon,  Ro- 
man, and  civil  law:  Heineccius,  Gundling,  Puffendorf,  Thomafius,  Putter,  Boehmer,  and 
Achenwall.  In  medicine:  Stahl,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Untzer,  Zuckert, 
2immermann.  In  chemiftry:  Pott,  and  Margraaf.  In  philofophy:  Wolfe,  Leibnitz,  Feder, 
Sultzer,  Mendelfohm,  Kant,  Zimmermann,  Ebert,  Eberhard,  and  Lambert.  In  natural 
hiftory  and  botany;  Rivinu3,  Dillenius,  Beckman,  Blumenbach,  Forfter,  Leilce,  and 
•>Schreber.  In  mathematics:  Wolfe,  Kaeftner,  and  Karften.  In  aftronomy:  Kepler,  Euler, 
Meyer,  Bode,  and  Herfchell.  In  Latin  and  Greek  claffical literature:  Reuchlin,  H^ederich, 

■^  This  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  an  American  geography,  which,  from  the  fjiecimea 
•Tye.have  fccn,  prornifes  to  be  a  grand  acc^uiiition  to  the  ilock  cf  geograpical  knowledge. 
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Ernefli,  Ileyne,  Rcitz,  Gcdilce,  and  Schcller.  In  German  /grammar ;  Gottfchcd, 
lleynatz,  iind  Adclung.  In  poetry  :  Gellert,  Glcim,  Jacobe,  KIcifl:,  Z.effin;^,  Ramlcr, 
Uiz,  Wielaiid,  Crou<igh,  Gotlie,  Schlegel,  Stalbcrg,  Hagedorn,  liurger,  and  Zacbarinc. 
In  Mil  lie  :  Bjcb,  Bcnda,  Graun,  Handel,  Haflc,  Hayden,  Hillcr,  Kdchardt,  Rollc, 
Wolfe,  and  Naumann.  In  painting :  Durcr,  ('allccr,  Rubens,  Angelica  KaufFman, 
Cianach,  iVIengs,  Dietrich,  Sandrat  and  Graff.  In  engraving  :  Chodowiccki,  Gcyfcr, 
Baule,  Berger,  Miller,  and  Oefer.  In  architefture :  Goldman,  Sturm,  and  Pcnther. 
In  education,  and  books  for  the  ufe  of  children :  Hubner,  Reccard,  Scilcr,  Layritz, 
Campe,  Refewiiz,  Rochow,  Saltzmann,  Weiffe,  Spliticgarb,  Lorentz,  Schwartz.  In 
various  fciences :  Rabencr,  Winkelmann,  Efchenburge,  Klugcl,  Leffing,  &:c. 

Universities,  schools,  7       There  are  thirty-nine  univerfuies  in  Germany,  viz. 
AND  ACADiiMiJis.  ^  eighteen  Roman  Catholic,  fixteen  Lutheran,  three  Cal- 

vinift,  and  two  mixed.  The  fubfequent  table  fliows  the  cities  and  countries  in  which 
they  are,  and  the  year  when  each  was  founded.  Erfurt  has  Lutheran  and  catholic,  and 
Heidelberg,  Calvinifl:  and  Cathohc  profeiTors  j  on  wixich  account  thefe  univerfiiics  arc 
called  mixed. 


Catholic  univerfities. 

City.     Country. 
Prague,   Bohemia 
Vienna,  Aurtria 
Cologne,  Weftphalia 
Louvain,  Aultrian  Netherlands 
Freyburg,   Swabia 
Ingolddadt,   Bavaria 
Treves,  Lower  Rhine 
Mentz,  Lower  Rhine 
Olmutz,  Moravia 
Breflau,   Silefia 
Wurtfburgh,  Franconia 
■Oratz,  Auflria 
Dillingen,  Swabia 
Saltfburg,   Bavaria 
Bamberg,  Franconia 
Inijpruck,  Auftria 
Fulda,  Upper  Rhine 
Bonn,  Lower  RJiine 


When  founded. 
A.  D 
1347 
1365 
1388 
1426 
1450 
1472 

1473 
1477 
1567 

-1582 
1586 

1620 

1648 
1672 

1734 
1786 


Calvinift  univerfities.  When  founded. 

City.  Country.  A.  D. 

Frankfort  on  the-.Oder,  Upper  Saxony.  1506 

Marpurg,  Upper  Rhine  1527 

Duifburg,  Wertphalia  1527 

Duifburg,  Weflphalia  ^^55 


Lutheran  univerfities. 
City.  Country. 

Leipfic,  Upper  Saxony 
Roftock,   Lower  Saxony 
Tubingen,  Swabia 
Wittenberg,  Upper  Saxony 
Griefswalde,  Upper  Saxony 
Jena,  Upper  Saxony 
Helmftadt,  Lower  Saxony 
GiefTen,  Upper  Rhiae 
Rinteln,  Weflphalia 
Altorf,  Franconia 
Kiel,  Lower  Savony 
Halle,  Lower  Saxony 
Gottingen,  Lower  Saxony 
Erlangen,   Franconia 
Butzow,  Lower  Saxony 
Stutgard,  Swabia 


Mixed  univerfities. 

City.  Country. 

Heidelberg,  Lower  Rhine 
Erfurt,  Upper  Saxony 


When  fcunded. 

A.D. 

1409 

1419 

H77 
1502 

1539 
1548 
1576 
1607 
1621 
1623 
1665 
1694 
>734 
1743 
1760 
1782 


When  founded. 
A.  D. 

1386 
1398 


Of  the  proteftant  univerfities,  the  moft  famous  at  prefent  are  thofe  of  Gottingen, 
Leipfic,  Halle,  Wittenberg,  Jena,  Erlangen,  and  Frankforif  on  the  Oder,  of  which  the 
univerfity  of  Gottingen  holds  the  firfl  rank.  It  was  founded  by  George  II.  kino-  of 
Britain,  and  elector  of  Hanover.  It  rofe,  under  the  care  of  its  firll  curator,  baroii 
Munchaufen,  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  eminence,  and  was  reforted  to,  not  only  by 
ftudents  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  many  other  proteftant  countries  of  Europe. 
The  principal  building  is  a  large  and  elegant  ftone  edifice,  containing  in  the  lower  ftory 
-apartments  for  public  ledlures,  and  above,  a  fpacious  and  magnificent  hall  for  the  library, 
which  contains  a  colledion  of  books  hardly  exceeded  in  number  and  value  by  any  other 
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in  Germany  or  inEurope.  It  is  called  the  Bulau  library,  in  honour  of  baron  Bu]au,\vhofe 
gift  of  his  own  library  of  near  9000  volumes,  was  confirmed  by  a  donation-aftof  his 
heirs.  The  library  increafes  confiderably  every  year.  Another  public  building,  belong- 
ing to  the  univerlity,  is  the  elegant  church,  called  St.  Paul's.  There  are  profefforftiips 
of  divinity,  oriental  languages,  jurifprudence,  medicine,  furgery,  natural  and  mora!  phi- 
lofophy,  natural  hiftory,  botany,  economy,  rhetoric,  the  fine  arts  and  fciences,  hiftory, 
and  geography.  With  the  univerfity  are  united,  a  royal  fociety  of  fciences,  founded 
in  1 75 1,  and  a  royal  German  fociety.  There  alfo  belong  to  it,  an  obfervatory,  with  a 
fine  aftronomical  apparatus,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  inftitution  for 
pra^lical  inftruclion  in  midwifery,  a  philological  feminary  under  the  care  of  the  profelTor 
of  oratory,  and  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing  fchools. 

Three  or  four  years  are  the  ufual  period  for  an  academical  or  fcientific  courfe  in-  the 
German  univerfities.  The  ftudents  at  their  entrance  are  feldom  under  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  raufl  previoufly  have  received  a  claflical  education  in  the  inferior 
fchools,  called  Gymnafmms,  Lyceums,  Collegiums,  Pedagogiums,  Sec.  wherein,  befides 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  they  are  taught  hiftory  and  geography,  ma- 
thematics, the  firli  rudiments  of  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  and  feveral  of  the  mo- 
dern languages.  There  is  hardly  a  nation  fo  much  inclined  to  learn  the  languages  of 
other  countries,  as  the  Germans.  Befides  French  and  Englifli,  (of  which  the  latter  ha-s 
become  of  late  very  fafhionable,  and  is  held  in  high  efteem,  efpecially  among  the  learned 
and  higher  claffesj  the  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Swedifli  languages  are  taught  in  feveral  uni- 
verfities and  fchools. 

At  Vienna  and  Berlin  are  academies  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefture ;  at 
Gottingen  and  Berlin,  academies  of  fciences ;  at  Drefden  and  Nuremberg,  academies  of 
painting  ;  at  Munchen,  an  academy  of  the  liberal  and  fine  fciences,  (belles  lettres)  and 
at  Augfburgh  an  academy  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  prefent  king  of  Prufiia  eflabhllied  at  Berlin,  in  1790,  an  academy  of  the  arts  and 
mechanical  fciences.  Under  tlie  direction  of  this  academy,  fchools  are  to  be  eftabliflied  in  all 
the  chief  raanufafluring  towns  in  his  dominions,  wherein  journeymen  or  apprentices,  who 
work  at  trades  and  manufactures,  in  which  drawing  and  fome  knowledge  of  geometry 
and  architefture  are  neceifary,  are  to  be  inftrufted  therein.  The  firfl  fchool  of  this  kind 
was  opened  at  Breflau,  in  Silefia,  in  1792. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  Though  their  manufaftures  in  general  are  not 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfeftion,  nor  are  carried  to  the  fame  extent,  as  in  England  and  France, 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  good  and  flourifiiing  condition  ;  and  German  wares  are 
much  efteemed  abroad  on  account  of  their  durablenefs.  Nuremberg,  Augfburg,  Berlin, 
Drefden,  Leipfic,  MeifiTen,  Gorlitz,  Brunfwic,  Hiriliberg,  Buntzlau,  Sohlingen,  and 
other  cities  and  towns,  have  manufaftures  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  fame  kinds  made 
in  England  or  France,  and  fome  are  fuperior.  The  Nuremberg  wares  and  toys,  tlie 
Weilphalia,  Lufatia,  and  Silefia  linens  and  cloths,  the  Brunfwic  pafteboard  and  lack- 
wares,  the  MeilTen  and  Berlin  porcelain,  of  which  the  former  is  accounted  fuperior  to 
any  porcelain  in  the  whole  world,  the  Sohlingen  fteel-wares  and  blades,  and,  in  general, 
the  German  cutlery,  filk-ftufis,  chintzes,  cotton  and  twifl:  ilockings,  befides  organs, 
piano-fortes,  and  other  mufical  inftruments,  are  all  well  known  and  in  high  repute. 

Germany,  being  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  with  a  great  number  of  navigable 
rivers  and  fome  canals,  and  bordering  to  the  north  on  the  German  and  Baltic  feax, 
and  to  the  fouth,  on  the  Venetian  gulf,  has  an  advantageous  fituation  for  com- 
merce. The  inland  trade  is  very  confiderable,  as  is  alfo  the  foreign  commerce  with 
,almoit  all  the  European  countries,  carried  on  l30th  by  land  and  fea.     Ilamburg,  Brc- 
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men,  and  other  fea  ports,  on  the  north  and  Baltic  feas,  have  alfo  fome  direcl  com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  the  United  States  of  America  j  and  fome  merchants  of 
Triefte  and  Ofteud  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indics. 

Germany  exports  to  other  countries,  corn,  wine,  (chiefly  Rhenifh)  various  fruits, 
frefh  and  preferved,  hops,  faffron,  tobacco,  madder,  fmoked  beef,  hams,  butter, 
cheefe,  honey,  bees-wax,  timber,  both  for  fhip  building  and  houfes,  pot-afh,  fait 
quickfilver,  vitriol,  fulphur,  milHtones,  mmeral  waters,  great  quantities  of  linen  and 
woollen  yarn  !and  fluffs,  filk  and  cotton  ftuffs,  ribands,  turner's  wares  in  wood,  me- 
tal, and  ivory,  commonly  called  Nuremburg  wares,  cannon  and  bullets,  bombs  and 
bomb-fhells,  iron  plates  and  ftoves,  tinned  plates,  iron  and  fteel-work,  (of  which 
the  German  fcythes  are  particularly  known  and  valued  in  Pennfylvania)  copper, 
brafs-wire,  porcelain,  earthen  ware,  glalfes,  mirrors,  hog's  brifllcs,  mum,  beer, 
tartar,  fmalt,  PrufTian  and  Saxon   blue,  printer's  ink,  befides  many  other  articles. 

The  imports,  are,  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  chiefly 
wine,  oil,  and  raifins  ;  from  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  tea,  coffee,  fugar, 
and  other  Eaff  and  Weft  India  goods ;  and  befides,  from  England,  great  quanti- 
ties of  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  and  hard  earthen  ware  ;  from  Poland  and  Ruf- 
fia,  bees-wax,  honey,  grain,  oxen,  &c.  ;  from  Turkey,  Turkifh  yarn  j  from  the 
United  States,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c. 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  Embden,  and  Oflend  on  the  north  fea,  Lubec,  Wifmarj 
Stralfund,  Stettin  on  the  Baltic,  and  Triefte  and  Fiume  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  are 
the  principal  commercial  fea-port  towns.  Of  the  inland  trading  places,  the  mofl 
remarkable  are,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Leipfic,  Brunfwic,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
Naumburg,  and  Mentz.  Thefe  fix  cities  have  the  privilege,  granted  by  the  em- 
peror, of  keeping  yearly  great  fairs,  which,  in  particular  thofe  at  Leipfic,  are  fre- 
quented by  merchants  and  traders  from  ainioft  all  the  European  countries.  Lunen- 
burg, Augfburg,  Nuremburg,  Prague,  and  Breflaw,  likwife  carry  on  a  brifk  trade. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Hamburg  and  Lubee  entered  into  a  league 
or  Hanfe,  for  promoting  and  mutually  protecting  their  commerce.  Bremen,  Brunf- 
wic, Wifmar,  Roltoc,  Sralfund,  Griefswald,  Colberg,  Stettin,  Lunenburg,  Stade, 
Magdeburg,  Halle,  Goflar,  and  many  other  towns  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  afierwards  entered  into  their  alliance  ;  and  this  great  commercial  confe- 
deracy, known  by  the  name  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  was,  for  more  than  a  century, 
very  powerful  and  formidable.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was 
annihilated.  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and  Bremen,  however,  renewed  the  league  in  16^0. 
Thefe  three  cities  are  called,  fince  that  time,  exclufively,  the  Hanfe  towns,  and,  un- 
di;r  this  name,  make  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

The  late  king  of  Pruflia,  Frederic  IE  eftablifhed  at  Embden,  the  capital  of  Eafl 
Friefland,  an  Afiaiic  company,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade  "to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  but,  fince  the  year  1760,  no  fliips  have  been  fent  out  ;  fo  that,  exclufive  of 
the  commercial  connexions  of  the  three  Hanfe  towns,  no  public  tradiag  company 
exifls  at  prefent  in  Germany. 

Revhnuls  akd  military  strength  ]  The  revenues  of  the  German  empire 
accrue  from  the  taxes  of  the  empire  laid  or  affcfTed  by  the  emperor,  with  the  confent 
of  the  diet  Thefe  reveimes  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  ordinary 
revenues,  called  chaniber  inftalments,  are  the  contributions  of  all  the  ftates  of  the 
enipire,  made  in  half  yearly  inftalments  or  payments,  for  the  fbpport  of  the  im- 
perial chamber  court  at  Wetzlar.  In  y lo,  it  was  decreed,  that  to  this  end  the 
yearlv  sum  of  103,600  rix  dollars,  (77,700  Spanifh  dollars)  fhould  be  raifed,  to 
which  eacn  eleftor  fhould  contribute  811  rix  dollars,  (608  Spanifh  dollars)  and 
the  other  princes  and  if  ares  in  proportion.  When,  in  the  year  1775,  the  number 
of  chamber  judges  was  augmented,  the  chamber  inftalments  were  raifed  one-fourth 
part.      Extraordinary  taxes  or  revenues   are  raifed  in  cafe  of  a  general  war  of  the 
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empire.  The  payments  are  made  in  Roman  months,  which  denomination  derives 
its  origin  from  thofe  times,  when  the  emperors,  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign, 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  On  fuch 
occafions,  the  dates  of  the  empire  were  obliged  to  accompany  the  emperor  with 
a  certain  number  of  horfe  and  footmen,  during  fix  months  at  their  own  expence, 
or  to  pay  monthly  for  each  horfeman  twelve  florins,  and  for  each  footman  four  flo- 
rins. One  Roman  month  is  about  50,000  florins  (25,000  Spanifti  dollars.)  The 
ftates  pay  thefe  fums,  not  out  of  their  ordinary  revenues,  but  by  3xtraordinary 
taxes  upon  their  fubjeds.  When  the  German  empire  is  at  war  with  any  foreign 
power,  the  dates  of  the  empire  are  obliged  not  only  to  fend  their  quotas  or  con- 
tingents of  troops,  but  they  muft  alfo  pay  into  the  war  treafury  certain  fums,  which 
are  affeflfed,  partly  by  the  diet,  and  partly  by  the  circle  to  which  they  belong.  If 
a  prince  or  date  keeps  no  foldiers,  the  circle  raifes  and  fupports  his  contingent  of 
troops,  and  charges  him  with  fo  many  more  Roman  months.  The  army  of  the 
empire  amounted,  according  to  a  decree  made  in  1681,  to  40,000  men.  This 
number  is  called  a  fingie  contingent.  In  1702,  it  was  doubled,  and,  in  1734, 
trebled.  At  prefent,  it  confids,  in  time  of  peace,  of  80,000,  and  in  time  of  war, 
of  120,000  men.  The  contingents  of  each  circle  for  the  fingle  number  of  40,000, 
were  apportioned,  in  1734,  according  to  the  following  table;  wherein  alfo  appear 
the  fums  to  be  paid  by  each,  as  fixed  in  1708,  in  order  to  raife  the  fum  of  1,000,000 
rix  dollars,  or  1,500,000  florins. 


Circles. 
Lower  Rhine 
Upper  Saxony 
Audria 
Burgundy 
Franconia 
Bavaria 
Swabia 
Upper  Rhine 
Wedphalia 
Lower  Saxony 


40,000 

The  revenues  of  the  emperor  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  from  the  whole  Pruflian  monarchy,  and  of  the  other  mod  confiderable  Germaa 
princes,  with  the  military  ftrength  of  each,  were  dated  in  a  datidical  view  of  Ger- 
many, publiflied  in  the  German  language,  in  1786,  as  follows  ; 

[Note.  The  rix  dollars,  florins,  and  marks,  are  reduced  in  a  feparate  column 
to  Spanifli  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  four  rix  dollars  to  three  Spanifli,  and  two  florins 
or  three  marks  banco  of  Hamburg,  to  one  Spanifli  doUar.J 


Horfemen. 

Footmen. 

Florins. 

Kreutzers, 

600 

2707 

10,564 

25 

1322 

2707 

156,360 

15 

2522 

5507 

306,390 

20 

1321 

2708 

156,360 

»5 

980 

1902 

113,481 

25 

800 

1494 

91,26,1 

5 

1321 

2707 

156,360 

J5 

491 

^^53 

roi,4i  I 

30 

1321 

2708 

156,360 

15 

1322 

2707 

156,360 
1,500,000 

15 

1 2,000 

28,000 

12,000 

States. 
Audria 
Pruflia 
Eleftorate  of  Saxony 


Revenues.  Military  ftrength. 

90,000,000  flor.         45,000,000  Sp.  dol.       300,000 

22,000,000  r.  d.         16,000,000  224,000 

6,800,000  r.  d.  5,100,000  26,000 
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States. 
EleSorate  of  the  Palat.  of  Bavaria 
Hanover 
Mentz 
Treves 
Cologne,  not  including"? 


Munfter 
Duchy  of  Wurtemburg 
Hefle  Caflcl 
Hefle  Darmftadt 
Duchy  of  Brunfwic 
Margraviate  of  Baden 
Saxe  Weimar 
Saxe  Gotha 
Saxe  Coburg 
Saxe  Hildburghaufen 
Deuxponts 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz 
Archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg 
Bifhopric  of  Munfter 
Liege 
Bamberg 
Wurtzburg 
Paderborn 
Paffau 
Spire 
Fulda 
Hildefheim 
Ofnaburg 
City  of  Hamburg 
Nuremburg 


Revenues 

10,000,000  flor. 

5,000,000  r.  d, 

1,500,000  flor. 

780,000  flor. 

1,000,000  flor. 

2,000,000  flor. 
1,600,000  r.  d. 
1,150,000  flor. 
1,500,000  r.  d, 
1,200,000  flor. 

6oo,oGo  flor. 

800,000  flor. 
86,000  r.  d. 
80,000  r.  d. 

SoOjCJoo  flor. 

700,000  r.  d. 

350,000  r.  d. 
1,500,000  flor. 
1,200,000  flor. 
1,200,000  flor. 

700,000  flor. 

800,000  flor, 

600,000  flor. 

200  000  flor. 

300  000  flor. 

300,00c  flor. 

259,400  r.  d, 

180,000  flor. 
3,000,000  marks 
2,000,000  flor. 


4S'J 

Mil 

itary  ftrength. 

5,000,000  Sp. 

dol.  24,00c 

4,125,000 

26,000 

750,000 

lOjCOO 

390,000 

7,000 

50^,000 

6,000 

1,000,000 

6,000 

1,200,000 

12,000 

575^°^^ 

4,000 

1,1 15,000 

S^SOo 

600,000 

.3,000 

300,000 

400,000 

1,700 

64,500 

6o,oco 

400,000 

525,000 

242,500 

750,000 

600,000 

600,000 

350,000 

400,000 

300  000 

]  00,000 

150,000 

150,000 

194,550 

90,000 

1,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  "?  In  defcribing  the  mineral  and  other  fprings, 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  }  "^6  anticipated  great  part  of  this  article, 
which  is  of  itfelf  very  copious.  Every  court  in  Germany  poflefles  a  cabinet  of  curi- 
ofities,  artificial  and  natural,  ancient  and  modern.  The  tun  at  Heidelburg,  holds 
800  hogftieads,  and  is  generally  full  of  the  beft  Rhenifti  wine,  from  which  ftran- 
gers  are  feldom  fufFered  to  retire  fober.  Vienna  itfelf  is  a  curiofity  ;  for  here 
you  fee  the  greateft  variety  of  inhabitants  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where,  as 
Greeks,  rranfylvanians,  Sclavonians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  Croats,  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  Spaniards,  French^  and  Italians,  in  their  proper  habits.  The  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna  is  a  great  literary  rarity,  on  account  of  its  ancient  manu- 
fcripts.  It  contains  upwards  of  80,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many  valuable 
manufcripts  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Qhinefe  ; 
but  the  antiquity  of  fome  of  them  is  queftionable,  particularly  a  New  Teltament 
in  Greek,  faid  to  have  been  written  1500  years  ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple. 
Here  are  likewife  many  thoufand  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  coins  and  medals; 
with  a  vaft  colledion  of  other  curiofities  in  art  and  nature.  The  vaft  Gothic  palaces, 
cathedrals,  caftles,  and  above  all,  townhoufes,  in  Germany,  are  very  curious-;  they 
ftrike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  rude  magnificence  ;  and  fometimes  have  an  effeft 
that  is  preferable  even  to  Greek  architefture.  The  chief  houfes  in  great  cities  and 
villages,    have  the  fame  appearance,  probably,    as   they  had  400  years  ago  j    and 
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their  fortifications  generally  confifl:  of  a  brick  wall,  trenches  filled  with  water,  and 
baftions  or  half-moons. 

Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks  are  the  chief  natural  curiofi- 
ties  of  Germany.  'Mention  is  made  of  a  cave  near  Blackenburg,  in  Hartz-foreft, 
of  which  none  have  yet  found  the  end,  though  many  have  advanced  into  it  for 
twenty  miles  ;  but  the  nioft  remarkable  curiofity  of  that  kind  is  near  Hammelen, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Hanover,  where,  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  ftands  a  monu- 
ment, which  commemorates  the  lofs  of  130  children,  who  were  fwallowed  up  in 
1284.  Though  this  taft  is  very  ftrongly  attefted,  it  has  been  difputed  by  fome  cri- 
tics. Frequent  mention  is  made  of  two  rocks  near  Blackenburg,  exaftly  reprefent- 
ine  two  monks  in  their  proper  habits  ;  and  of  many  ftones  which  feem  to  be  petri- 
fatlions,  of  fifties,  frogs,  trees,  and  leaves. 

Imperial,  royal,  and  other  ')        The  emperor  of  Germany  pretends   to   be 
TITLES  AND  ARMS.  5    fucceifor   to    the  emperors  of  Rome,  and  has 

long,  on  that  account,  been  generally  admitted  to  a  precedency  on  all  public  occa- 
fions  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Auftria  is  but  an  archdukedom  ;  nor  has  he,  as 
the  head  of  that  houfe,  a  vote  in  the  eleftion  of  emperor,  which  is  limited  to  Bo- 
hemia. Innumerable  are  the  titles  of  principalities,  dukedoms,  baronies,  and  the 
like,  with  which  he  is  inverted  as  arehduke.  The  arms  of  the  empire  are  a  black 
eagle  with  two  heads,  hovering  with  expanded  wings,  in  a  field  of  gold  ;  and  over 
the  heads  of  the  eagle  is  feen  the  imperial  crown.  On  the  breafl  of  the  eagle  is  an 
efcutcheon  quarterly  of  eight,  for  Hungary,  Naples,  Jerufalem,  Arragon,  Anjou, 
Gelders,  Brabant,  and  Bair  It  would  be  as  ufelefs  as  difficult,  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  quarterings  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  archducal  family.  Every  eleftor, 
and  indeed  every  independent  prince  of  any  importance  in  Germany,  claims  a  right 
of  inftituting  orders  ;  but  the  emperors  pretend,  that  they  are  not  admiffible  unlefs 
confirmed  by  them  The  emperors  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Spain,  con- 
fer the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  as  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  rhe 
emprefs  dowager  Eleonora,  in  1662  and  1666,  created  two  orders  of  ladies,  or  fe- 
male knights  J  and  the  late  emprefs-queen  inftituted  the  order  of  St.  Therefa. 


IV.  The  circle  of  Burgundy  or  Auflrian 

Netherlands. 

V.  A  part  of  Upper  Silefia. 

VI.  "i  he  marquifate  of  Moravia. 

VII.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia*. 


Dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  Germany. 

I.  The  whole  circle  of  Auftria. 

II.  In  the  circle  of  Swabia, 

1.  Fore  Auftria,  or  the  Auftrian  Brif- 

gau. 

2.  Swabian  Auftria. 

III.  In  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine, 
The  county  of  Falkenftein. 
The  extent  is  about  93,100  fquare  milesf,  and  the  population   ten   millions  and  a 

half.      The   whole  Aultrinn  monarchy   comprehends  about   2.53,000  fquare   milest, 
and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

By  the  pragmatic  fadlion,  provifion  was  made,  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  for 
prefervjng  the  indivifibility  of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  in  the  perfon  of  the  next 
defcendant  of  the  laft  pofleflbr,  whether  male  or  female.  This  provifion  has  been 
often  difputed  by  the  other  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who  have  been  occafi- 

*  The  other  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  are  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  ;  Tranfylvania  ; 
Croatia ;  part  of  Sclavonia  and  Dahnatia  ;  the  Buckovvine  ;  the  kingdom  of  Galicia  ,  and  the 
duchies  of  Tufcany,  Milan  and  Mantau,  in  Italy. 

f  4,400  German  miles.  LNote.  The  number  of  fquare  miles  and  inhabitants  in  the  Auftriaa 
and  other  German  dominions,  are  taken  from  "  Stati/?iche  Ueherficht  von  DeutfchlancI  naeh  feinen 
kre;fen  iind  HauptUndern,"  publifhed  at  Berlin  in  1792;  by  the  editors  ofthe  new  atlas  of  Germany.] 
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onally  fupporfed  by  France   from  poliriral  vie^A^s  though  the  pragmatic  fanftlon  is 
ftrongly  guaranteed  by  almofl:  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  principal  cities,  in  that  part  of  Aultrian  monarchy,  which  belongs  to  Ger- 
many, are, 

I.  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  .uflria;  which,  being  the  refidence  of  the 
emperor,  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  Germany.  I'hough  not  very  larre,  it  is  u 
noble  and  ftrong  ciry;  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auitria  have  ne;»le£l<;d  no- 
thing that  could  6i)ntribute  to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  Vienna  contains  an  univer- 
fity,  a  bank,  which  is  under  the  management  of  its  own  magiitrates,  and  a  court 
of  commerce  immediately  fubje£l  to  the  Aulic  council  1  he  luburb.s  are  lar;.'cr  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  city  itfelf.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  pa- 
laces of  the  capital,  two  of  which  are  imp  rial,  its  Iquares,  aca  'emies,  and  libraries, 
and,  among  others,  the  fine  one  of  prince  Eu'^ene,  with  his  and  the  imperial  cabinet 
of  curiofities.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  including  the  fuburbs,  are  computed  at 
about  200,000,  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  many  are  foreigners,  who 
migrate  hirher  on  account  of  the  encouragement  held  out  to  them  by  the  imperial 
court  Notwithftanding  this  conltant  influx  of  ftrangers.  ttirough  the  good  regulation 
and  vigilance  of  the  police,  the  ftreets,  which,  in  the  city  itfelf,  are  narrow,  are  at 
all  times  fafe  and  peaceable. 

a  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  another  fine  and  magnificent  city  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  river  iMolda,  which  is  here  700  feet  wide,  and  nayiga- 
ble  for  fmall  vtfTcls.  Over  the  river  is  a  noble  and  fpacious  flone  bridge,  lupported 
by  eighteen  piers,  and  famous  for  the  twenty-nine  ftatues  of  faints  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  The  bridge  was  built  in  1357,  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  city  is  large;  and,  though  fortified,  it  has  often  been  taken.  It  contain.^ 
nintty-two  churches  and  chapels,  and  about  80,000  inhabitants,  including  the  Jews, 
who  are  very  numerous. 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  eledor  of  Brandenburg,  king  of  PrufTia,  we  fhall  give  an 
account  under  a  feparate  head. 


Dominions  of  the  elector  palatine  of  Bavaria 

I.     In  the  circle  of  Bavaria. 

1.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Upper  Palatinate. 

3.  ihe    principalities    of    Neuberg    and 

-Sultzbach. 

4.  The   counties    of    Leuchtenberg    and 

Haag. 

5.  The  lordfhips  of  Ehrenfels,  Sultzburg 

and    Pyrbaum,    Hohenwaldeck     and 
Breittnek. 


The    lordfhips    of    Wiefenfleig,    Mlndel- 
heim,  and  Schwabeck. 

IV.  In  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  Lower 

Palatinate. 

V.  In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

1.  The  principalities  of  Simmen,  Lautern, 
and  Veldentz. 

2.  Part  of  the  county  of  Sponheim. 
VI.  In  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 


n.    In  the  circle  of  Franconia.  |  The  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Bergen 


The  county    of   Erbach,    of    which    the 
greateft   part  is  under  the  fovereign 
ty  of  Bavaria. 
III.    In  the  circle  of  Swabia. 


Note.  The  countries  mentioned  under 
I,  II,  and  lil,  were  formerly  the  elector- 
ate of  Bavaria;  and  rhofe  under  IV,  V, 
VI,  the  electoral  Palatinate. 

All  thefe  Hates  comprehend  about  20,955  Square  miles.     The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  nearly  two  millions. 

There  exifted  in  the  fixth  century,  dukes  of  Bavaria.     Li  the  eleventh  century.  Bar 
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varia  became  an  hereditary  dukedom.  In  1623,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  obtained  the 
fifth  eleftoral  dignity  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  After  the  death  of  the  laft  elefkor 
and  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1778,  the  eleflior  of  the  Palatinate  obtained  poffeflion 
of  the  eledtorate  of  Bavaria,  and  both  conjointly  are  fince  called  the  Electoral  Palatinate 
of  Bavaria.  Few  parts  of  Germany  are  lefs  populous,  or  worfe  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, than  Bavaria.  The  king  of  Prufliain  his  pofthumous  hiftory,  terms  this  coun- 
try a  terreftrial  paradife  inhabited  by  beafts. 

PRINCIPAL    TOWNS. 

1.  MunicTi,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ifer.  For  its  ftraight 
and  fpacious  ftreets,  and  grand  buildings,  both  for  religious,  civil,  and  literary  pur- 
pofes,  it  is  juftly  ranked  among  the  fined  cities  in  Germany.  The  ducal  palace  or 
caftle  is  a  moft  noble  building,  and  the  churches  are  numerous  and  rich.  This' city 
contains  50,000  inhabitants. 

2.  Manheim,  the  prefent  refidence  of  the  elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  and  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  lies  on  an  extenfive  plain  at  the  jundion  of  the  rivers  Neckar  and  Rhine. 
Compared  with  other  cities  of  Germany,  Manheim  is  a  place  that  has  but  lately  rifen 
into  confequence.  In  the  year  1606,  it  confided  merely  of  an  old  caftle  and  village, 
when  the  elector  Frederic  IV.  bej.'an  to  build  the  prefent  town,  and  to  people  it  with 
refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  who  fled  there  to  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  grandefl  and  beft  fortified  cities  in  Germany.  The  ftreets  are  Ipacious, 
and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  in  Philad.  Iphia.  Through  the  munificence  and 
partiality  of  the  eleftors  to  this  place,  nothing  has  been  neglected  that  could  contribute 
to  its  riches  and  fplendor.     It  contains  20,000  inhabitants. 

Dominions  of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 


T.  In  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 
J.  Eleftoral  Saxony,  containing  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
margraviate  of  Meifien,  a  part  of 
Thuringia  and  the  Voigtland,  the 
principality  of  (^erfurt,  and  the 
county    of  Bar  by,   which  ftates   are 


II.    In  the  circle  of  Franconia. 
Part  of  the  county  of  Henneberg. 
Ill      Lufatia. 

1 .  The  margraviate  of  Upper  Lufatia. 

2.  The  greateft  part  of  the  margraviate  of 
Lower  Lufatia. 

Note.     The  elector  of  Saxony  has  alfo 
divided  into  feven  circles.  the  fovereignty  over  a  part  of  the  county  of 

2.  The    biftioprics     of    Merfeburg   and  |  Stolberg,  in  Upper  Saxony ;  and  the  counts 

Naumburg.  )  of  Schoenburg,  in    Upper  Saxony,   hold 

3.  Part  of  the  county  of  Mansfeldt.  ]  their  lands  as  fiefs  of  him. 

The  electorate  of  Saxony,  including  Lufatia,  is  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile 
countries  in  Europe,  abounding  in  grain,  fruits,  wine,  fait,  filver,  tin,  and  other 
metals,  and  precious  ftones.  It  contains  i^tsyS  fquare  miles*,  and  about  two  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  electors  of  Saxony  are  defcendants  of  the  old  margraves  of  Meiffen,  whofe 
origin  was  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  ihe  latter  became  dukes 
and  ele£tors  of  Saxony.  The  eledtor  Frederic  the  mild,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  two  fons,  Erneft  and  Albert,  the  founders  of  the  two 
lines  in  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  From  the  younger,  or  Albertinian  line,  defcends  the 
prefent  electoral  houfe;  and  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Gotha,  Coburg,  Sec.  are  of 
the  elder  or  Erneltinian  line. 

*  736  German  fquare  miles. 
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PRINCIPAL   TOWNS. 

I.  Drefden,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Elbe,  over  which 
is  a  (tone  bridge,  630  paces  in  length,  and  fupported  by  nineteen  piers.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  flrong  and  handfome  fortifications,  and  contains,  according  to  the  beft 
accounts,  50,000  inhabitants.  All  the  buildings  are  conftrucled  with  fquare  free- 
ftone,  and  are  almofl  all  of  the  fame  height.  The  flreets  are  wide,  flraight,  well 
paved,  clean,  and  well  illuminated  in  the  night;  and  the  fquares,  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings,  are  fo  elegant,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  capital  of 
Saxony  may  very  properly  be  called  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  mofl  magnificent  cities 
in  the  world.  The  elector's  palace  is  a  fuperb  ftrufture,  and  abounds  in  many  curio- 
lities,  both  of  nature  and  art.  The  colledion  of  piftures  is  one  of  the  fineft  that  exifls, 
and  is  valued  at  500,0001.  fterling.  Not  far  from  Drefden  is  the  electoral  palace, 
where  the  late  well-known  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  and  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  with  a  view  to  counteraQ,  as  much  as  pofTi- 
ble,  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution. 

2,  Leipfic  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Pliefle.  Its  inhabitants 
are  30,000.  The  fuburbs  are  large  and  well  built,  with  handfome  gardens.  Be- 
tween thefe  and  the  town  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime  trees,  which  encompafles  the  city. 
The  (Ireets  are  clean,  commodious,  and  agreeable,  and  are  lighted  in  the  nicrht 
with  more  than  700  lamps.  They  reckon  here  436  mercantile  houfes,  and  192  manu- 
faftures  of  different  articles.  Many  of  the  houfes  of  the  rich  merchants  refemble  the 
palaces  of  princes. 

Dominions  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,   king  of  Britain. 


I.    Tn  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 

1.  The  principality  of  Calenberg. 

2.  The  principality  of  Grubenhagen. 

3.  The  principality  of  Lunenburg. 

4.  The  duchy  of  Bremen. 

f .  The  duchy  of  Saxe  Lauenburg. 

6.  The  land  of  Hadeln. 


II.    In  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

1.  The  principality  of  Verden. 

2.  The  counties  of  Hoya,  Diepholtz,  and 

Bentheim. 
III.    In  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 
The  county  of  Hohenftein. 


Thefe  dates  contain  about  10,879  fquare  miles*,  and  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  eledors  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg,  commonly  called  the  electors  of  Hanover, 
and  the  dukes  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel,  are  defcendants  of  the  powerful  dukes,  who, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  pofleffed  the  duchies  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  befides  great  ter- 
ritories-in  Swabia  and  Italy.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  duke  Henry 
the  lion  loft  the  greater  part  of  thefe  dominions.  The  duchy  of  Brunfwic  had  its  ori- 
gin foon  after.  In  the  feventeenth  century,  it  was  divided  into  two  lines,  the  elder  of 
which  is  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  y/ounger  Brunfwic  Lunenburg  or  Hanover. 
The  latter  was  honoured  in  1692,  with  the  ninth  eledoral  dignity,  and,  in  1714,  with 
the  crown  of  Britain. 

Hanover,  the  capital,  ftands  on  the  river  Leine,  and  is  a  neat,  thriving,  and  agree- 
able city,  and  pretty  well  fortified.  The  electoral  palace  makes  no  great  fhow  out- 
wardly, but  within  it  is  richly  furnilhed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  the  pa- 
lace and  elegant  gardens  of  Herenhaufen.     The  inhabitants  are  15,00c. 
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Dominions  of  the  elector  of  Mentz. 


I.    In  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  archbifhopric  or"  Mentz. 

II.   In  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 
I.  The  city  of  Erfurt,  with  its  territory  in 


2.  The  Aichsfeld. 

III.    In  the  circle  of  Franconia. 
The  county  of  Rieneck. 
IV.    In  the  circle  oi  the  Upper  Rhine. 


Thuringia.  |          Part  of  the  county  of  Kcenigtiein. 

The  archbifhopric  of  Mentz  was  founded  in  750.  The  prefent  eleftor  is  alfobifhop 
of  Worms.  All  his  dominions.  Worms  incluied,  contain  2963  fquare  miles*,  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  thouiand  inhabitants. 

Mentz,  or  Mayencef,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  river  Rhine,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Maine.  From  its  fituation  and  ftrength,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  moll  important  barriers  of  the  empire  againit  France.  The 
modern  plan  of  improvement  in  the  fortifications  was  not  completed,  when  general 
Cuftine  made  nimfcif  mailer  of  the  place  Here  are  many  magnificent  churches 
venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The  town  is  populous,  bur,  like  molt  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Europe,  the  major  part  of  th^  houfes  are  inelegant,  and  the  llreets  nar- 
row. Near  the  city,  the  eleftor  has  a  palace  called  Martinfburg.  Ihe  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  27,000. 

Dominions  of  the  elector  of  Treves. 
I.    In  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 


II.    In  the  circle  of  Upper  Rhine. 

1.  The  abbey  of  Prum. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  Muntzfelden. 


1.  The  archbifhopric  of  Lreves. 

2.  The  greateft    part    of    the    county   of 

Lower  Yfenburg. 

Treves  is  one  of  the  oldefl  archbifhoprics  in  Germany;  the  time  of  its  ere£fion  is 
uncertain.  The  prelent  eleftor  is  likewife  bifhop  of  Auglburg  and  provoft  of  Ellwan- 
gen.  All  the  ftates  fubjedl  to  Treves,  Augfburg  and  Ellwangen  included,  contain 
2520  fquare  miles §,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Treves  is  an  old  city,  well  known  in  hiftory,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  eleftor. 
Coblentz  is  a  handfome  and  flrong  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mofelle  and 
Rhine,  containing  12,000  inhabitants.  Here  was  formerly  a  Roman  fort,  and  af- 
terwards the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  The  fituation  is  delightful,  in  a 
fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered  with  vineyards.  Over  the  Molelle  is  a  fione 
bridge  of  twelve  arches.  A  ferry  machine,  of  a  peculiar  conftru£lion,  is  conftantly 
paffing  from  the  city  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  very  ilrong 
caflle,  which  appears  to  be  almoft  inacctlTible  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands 
the  city. 

Dominions  of  the  elector  of  Cologne. 

I.    In  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
1.  The  archbifhopric  of  Cologne. 
■2.  The  duchy  of  Weflpbalen. 
3.  The  county  of  Recklinghaufen. 

This  archbifhopric  was  founded  in  743.  The  prefent  elector  of  Cologne  is  alfo 
bifhop  of  Munfter,  and  high  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Ail  his  ftates,  including 
the  bifhopric  of  Munlter  in  Weftphalia  (the  territory  of  which  is  about  4200  fquare 

*  140  German  fquare  miles.      •)■  It  was  here  that  printing  was  firft  invented  by  John  Fauft^  in  1441' 
§  120  German  fquare  miles. 


II.    In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
The  lordfhips  of  Brezenheim   and   Jach- 
tuhl.     Of  the  latter  he  is  only  liege- 
lord. 
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The  greateft  part  of  the  county  of  Shauen- 
burg. 

HefTe  Darmfladt. 
I.  In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

1.  Part  of  Upper  IltfTe. 

2.  County  of  Upper  Katzenellenboc-en. 

3.  County  of  Hanau  Lichtenberg. 
Note.  The  greateft  part  of  the  latter  is 

fituated  in  Alface. 


miles)  and  the  mafterdom  of  Mergcntheim  in  Franconia,  contain  7027  fquare  miles 
(332  German),  and  between  five  and  600,000  inhabitants. 

Bonn,  the  refidence  of  the  elector,  is  fituated  on  the  lihine,  and  though  not  larr^e, 
has  many  good  houfes. 

DoMIxVIONS    OF    THE    I.ANDGRAV£G    OV    HESSE. 

Hefle  CafTel.^ 
r.  In  the  circle  of  Upper  Rhine. 

1.  Lower  Heffe. 

2.  Part  of  Upper  Heffe. 

3.  Principality  of  Hersfeld. 

4.  County  of  Hanau  Muntzenberg. 

5.  County  of  Lower  Katzenellenbogen. 

II.  In  the  circle  of  Franconia. 
Part  of  the  county  of  Henneberg. 
IIL  In  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

The  houfe  of  Heffe  has  been  in  poffeffion  of  this  landgraviate  fince  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  feventeenth,  two  lines  arofe  in  the  family,  Heffe  Caffel,  and  Heffe 
Darmftadt.  Heffe  Rheinfels  and  Heffe  Philipflhal,  are  collateral  branches  of  the 
former,  and  Heffe  Hamburg  of  the  latter.  All  are  called  landgraves  of  Heffe.  The 
territories  of  Heffe  Caffel  contain  3302  fquare  miles  (156  Germ  ),  and  thofe  of  Heffe 
Darmltadt  zt^g  (102  Germ.),  in  all  5461  fquare  miles.  The  population  of  the 
former  is  between  four  and  500,000,  and  of  the  latter  from  two  to  300,000. 

Caffel  on  the  Fulda,  is  the  refidence  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old,  new,  and  high  towns.  The  new  town  is  befl  built.  Ihe  whole  is  ftron^- 
ly  fortihed,  but  the  works  are  irregular.  It,contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  a  great  proportion  are  French  proteftants.  The  landgraves  have  fpared  no 
pains  nor  expenfe  to  enrich  this  city  with  the  moft  curious  and  valuable  works  of  art. 
Darmftadt  is  the  principal  place  in  the  landgraviate  of  the  fame  name. 

Dominions  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg. 

I.  In  the  circle  of  Swabia. 

1.  The  duchy  of  Wurtemberg. 

2.  The  lordlhips  of  Weiifheira   and  Juf- 

tingen. 

There  were  courts  of  Wurtemberg  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  1495,  ^^^Y 
obtained  the  title  of  duke.  Their  territories  contain  about  3281  fquare  miles,  (155 
Germ  ),  and  600,000  inhabitants. 

Stutgard,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fruitful  plain  near 
the  river  Neckar.  The  city  is  not  large,  but  its  two  fuburbs  are  confiderahle  and 
well-built,  containing  20,000  perfons.  This  is  a  very  old  place,  and  can  boaft  of 
feveral  public  buildings  and  inftitutions,  which  do  credit  to  the  talle  and  genius  of  the 
dukes  who  have  governed  it. 

Dominions  of  the  margrave  of  Baden. 


II.  In  the  circle  of  Franconia. 
Part  of  the  lordlhip  of  Limburg. 

III.  The  county  of  Mumpelgard. 


II.  In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Part  of  the  county  of  Sponheim. 


I    In  the  circle  of  Swabia. 

1.  The  margraviate  of  Baden." 

2.  The  county  of  Eberftein. 
The  niareraves   of   Eaden  had  their  origin  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  defcend 

from  the  dukes  of  Zihringtn.     From  the  year  1503,  till  1772,  there  vere  two  reign- 
ing lines,  VIZ.  Baden  iiaden,  and  Baden  Durlach.      Since  the  death  of  the  laft  mar- 
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grave  of  Baden  Baden  in  1772,  the  houfe  of  Baden  Durlach  has  been  in  pofTeflion  of 
the  whole  margraviate,  and  all  the  lands  belonging  to  it.  i  hd'e  dates  conuii;  aoout 
1376  fquare  miles  (6^  German),  and  two  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  Duiiach  is 
the  capital,  and  Carlfruhe  ihe  refidence  of  the  margrave. 

Dominions  of  the   dukes  of  BiiuNswic  Wolfenbuttel. 


I.  In  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 
The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttel. 
The  principality  of  Blankenburg. 


II.  In  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 
The  lordfhip  of  Wal'  enried. 

III.  In  the  circle  of  Weltphalia. 
The  bailiwic  of  Thedinghaufen. 

Thefe  ftates  contain  1990  fquare  miles  (94  German),  and  185,000  inhabitants. 
Brunfwic  is  the  chief  city.  It  is  of  a  fquare  form,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river 
Ocker,  which  has  been  made  navigable  to  this  place.  It  is  about  tv/o  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  ftrongly  fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortar-piece  of  brafs,  ten  feet 
fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet  two  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  quintals,  and  having  ninety  three  quintals  of  iron  in  its  carriages. 
It  will  carry  a  ball  of  feven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  weight  to  the  didance  of  thirty- 
three  thoufand  paces,  and  throw  a  bomb  of  a  thoufand  weight ;  but  it  requires  fifty- 
two  pounds  of  powder  for  a  charge.  The  military  academy  here,  is  reforted  to  from 
many  parts  of  Germany,  &c.  The  number  of  perfons  in  this  city  is  about  twenty-two 
thoufand. 
'  Dominions  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony. 

The  dukes  of  Saxony,  of  the  elder  or  Erneftinian  line,  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal lines,  Saxe  Weimar  and  Saxe  Gotha.  Of  the  latter,  Saxe  Hildburghaufen  and 
Saxe  Meinungen  are  collateral  branches.     Their  dominions  are. 

In  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  principalities  of  Weimar,  Eifenach,  and  Gotha, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  landgraviate  of  Thuringia,  and  the  principality  of  Altenburg, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  margraviate  of  Meiflen  ;  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  the  princi- 
pality of  Coburg,  and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Henneberg.  The  filver  mines,  the  uni- 
verfity  and  the  Aulie  court  at  Jena,  are  held  in  joint  pofTeflion  by  the  five  dukes.  The 
dominions  of  each  are  as  follow  : 


I.  Saxe  Weimar. 
The  principality  of  Weimar. 
The  principality  of  Eifenach. 
Part  of  the  county  of  Henneberg. 

II.  Saxe  Gotha. 
The  principality  of  Gotha. 

The  greatefl;  part  of  the  principality  of 
Altenburg. 
III.  Saxe  Coburg  Saalfeld. 


1.  Part  of  the  principality  of  Coburg. 

2.  Part  of  the  principality  of  Altenburg. 

IV.  Saxe  Hildburghaufen. 

T.  Part  of  the  principality  of  Coburg. 
2.  Part  of  the  county  of  Henneberg. 

V.  Saxe  Meinungen. 

1.  The  greateft  part  of  the  principality  of 

Coburg. 

2.  Part  of  the  county  of  Henneber?. 


The  number  of  fquare  miles,  and   the  population  of  each,  as  ftated  in  Randel's 
Staiiftical  view,  in  1792,  are  as  follow, 


Dominions 

of  German 

Saxe  Weimar  35 

Saxe  Gotha  §^ 

Saxe  Coburg  Saalfeld  17 

Saxe  Hildburghaufen  10 

Saxe  Meinungen  23 


Square  miles. 

EngliQi. 

74» 

1 122 

360 

21  2 

487 


Total  138 


2922 


Population. 

108,000 

165,000 

58,000 

30,000 

70,000 

431,000 


Capitals 

and  refidences. 

Weimar. 

Gotha. 

Coburg. 

Hildburghaufen. 

Meinungen. 
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Dominions  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  Germany,  fee  page  440. 
Dominions  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  Germany,  lee  page  441. 

Dominions  oi'  thi;  dukes  of  MiiCKLENBURC. 

The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  whofe  poflefllons  are  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
the  principalities  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg,  all  fituated  in  Lower  Saxony,  defccnd 
from  the  Vandalian  prince  Priviflaw,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  em- 
braced the  chriltian  faith.  In  1348,  Mecklenburg  was  created  a  duchy,  and  after- 
wards divided  into  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  Mecklenburg  Gurtrow.  'I'here  are  at 
prefent  two  branches  of  this  family,  namely,  thofe  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz.  Iheir 
pofleflions  are  as  follow 


I.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

1.  The   duchy  of  Mecklenburg   Schwe- 

rin. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  Meek- 

lenburg  Guftrow. 


3,  The" principality  of  Schwerin. 
II.    Mecklenburg  Strelitz. 

1.  The  leffer  part  of  the  duchy  of  Meck- 

lenburg Gu'^trow. 

2.  The  principality  of  Ratzeburg. 


Mecklenburg  Schwerin  contains  5080  fquare  miles  (300  German),  and  Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz  1270  (60  Germ.);  in  all  6350  fquare  miles  (300  German).  The  whole 
population  amounts  to  300,000  fouls. 

Schwerin  and  New  Strelitz  are  the  capitals,  and  refidences  of  the  dukes. 

Dominions  of  the  duke  of  Deuxponts. 

The  duke  of  Deuxponts  is  a  near  kinfman  to  the  eleftor  palatine  of  Bavaria  both 
being  defcendants  of  the  old  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine  out 
of  which  houfe  Ruper  III.  was  chofen  emperor,  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  holds  the 
firft  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire  on  the  fecular  bench.  His  dominions  are 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

1.  The  principality  of  Deuxponts. 

2.  Part  of  the  county  of  Sponheim. 

They  contain  about  635  fquare  miles  (30  Germ.),  and  6o,ooO  inhabitants. 
Deuxponts  is  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  duke. 

Dominions  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg. 

I.  In  the  circle  of  Weftphalia.  I  II.  In  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 

The  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  J  The  bilhopric  of  Lubec  or  Eutin. 

The  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorfl  were,  after  the  year  1448,  a  part 
of  the  Danifh  dominions,  as  Chriftian,  count  of  Oldenburg,  was  then  created  kin? 
of  Denmark,  by  the  name  of  Chriftian  I.  From  him  the  prefent  regal  houfe  of  Den- 
mark is  defcended.  In  1765,  the  two  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorfl,  were 
ceded  by  Denmark  to  Ruffia  for  a  part  of  Holftein,  and,  in  1775,  thev  were  made 
a  duchy,  and  given,  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein' Gottorp,  of 
the  younger  line,  who,  fince  the  year  1586,  have  been  in  poflTeffion  of  the  biftiopric  of 
Lubec  or  Eutin. 

The  duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  bifhopric  of  Lubec  contain,  together,  about  952 
fquare  miles,  (45  Germ.),  and  90,000  inhabitants.  The  revenues  amount  to  350,000 
florins  (175,000  Spanifh  dollars). 

Oldenburg  and  Lubec  are  the  capitals,  and  the  latter  is  the  refidence  of  the  duke 
and  biftiop. 

Dominions  of  the  princes  of  Anhalt. 
Thefe  princes  defcend  from  the  oid  dukes  of  oaxony,  who  poflefled  the  county  of 
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Anhalt,  which,  In  the  fourteenth  century,  was  made  a  principality.  It  is  fituated  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  divided  into  four  parts  or  principalities,  named,  after 
the  four  branches  of  the  houfes  of  Anhalt, 

I.  Anhalt  Deflau.  I    HI.  Anhalt  Koethen. 

II.  Anhalt  Zerbfl.*  j    IV.  Anhalt  Bernburg. 

They  contain,  together,  about  1058  fquare  miles  (50  German),  and  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  revenues  are  about  650,000  rix  dollars,  (487,500 
Spanifli  dollars). 

Deffau,  Zerbll,  Koethen,  and  Bernburg,  are  the  capitals  and  refidences  of  the 
four  princes. 

Dominions  of  the  princes  of  Nassau. 

The  houfe  of  Naffau  is  divided  into  two  branches,  and  has  exifted  fmce  the  twelfth 
century. 

1.  Naffau  Dietz  Dillenburg. 

2.  Naffau  Saarbruck  Ufingen. 

The  princes  of  Naffau  Dietz,  or  the  houfe  of  Orange,  hereditary  ftadtholders  of 
Holland,  have  their  dominions  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia.  They  cnnfift  of  the 
four  counties  of  Diets,  Siegen,  Dillenburg,  and  Hademar,  and  the  county  of  Spei- 
gelburg ;  the  latter  is  at  prefent  under  the  fovereignty  of  the  eledor  of  Hanover. 
The  lands  of  the  princes  of  Naffau  Saarbruck  Ufingen,  are  the  four  counties  of  Weil- 
burg,  Ufingen,  Saarbruck,  and  Saarwerden,  fituated  in  the  circle  of  the  Lpper 
Rhirie.  All  the  Naffau  dominions  contain  about  1587  fquare  miles  (y^  German),  and 
185,000  inhabitants.  The  revenues  of  the  prince  of  Naffau  Dietz,  are  about  400,000 
florins,  (200,000  Spanilh  dollars);  and  of  Naffau  Saarbruck  Ufingen,  about  150,000 
florins,  (75,000  Spanifli  dollars). 

Dietz  is  the  capital  of  Naffau  Dietz,  and  Weildburg,  Ufingen,  and  Saarbruck,  the 
refidences  of  the  three  princes  of  the  elder  line  of  the  houfe  -of  Naffau.  The  town  of 
Wifbaden,  in  Naffau  Ufingen,  is  famous  for  its  warm  baths. 

Dominions  of  the  princes  of  Schwartzburg. 

The  counts  of  Schwartzburg  had  their  origin  in  the  twelfth  century-  In  1697,  they 
were  created  princes  of  the  empire.     At  prefent  they  are  divided  into  two  lines. 

1.  Schwartzburg  Sonderfhaufen. 

2.  Schwartzburg  RudeKladt. 

This  principality,  which  is  a  part  of  Thuringia,  in  Upper  Saxony,  confids  of  two 
parts.  The  northern  or  lower  divifion  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Sonderfhaufen,  and 
the  fouthern,  or  upper  divifion,  to  the  Prince  of  Rudelftadt.  The  whole  contains  846 
fquare  miles  (40  Germ.)  and  100,000  inhabitants. 

Sonderlhaufen  and  Rudelftadt  are  the  capitals  and  refidences  of  the  princes.  _ 

Dominions  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck. 

1.  The  county  of  Waldeck  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

2.  The  county  of  Pyrmont  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

They  contain  762  fquare  miles  (36  German),  and  about  78,000  inhabitants. 
Corbach  is  the  capital,  and  Arollen  the  refidence  of  the  prince.     I  he  town  of  Pyr^ 
mont  is  much  reforted  to,  on  account  of  its  waters  and  baths. 

*  Anhalt  Zerbft  poflefles  alfo  the  lordfhip  of  Jever  in  Weftphalia.- 
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Dominions  op  the  counts  of  Lippe. 

There  are  two  branches  of  this  houfe, 

1.  Lippe  Schauenburg. 

2.  Lippe  Detmold. 

Their  dominions  are  parts  of  the  counties  of  Schauenburg  and  Lippe,  fituated  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia.  They  contain  741  fquare  miles  (35  Germ.)  and  above  70,000 
inhabitants.      1  heir  revenues  amounting  to  200,000  rix  dollars. 

Buckeburg  and  Detmold  are  the  refidences  of  the  counts  of  Lippe. 

Dominions  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Reuss. 

The  counts  of  Reufs  are  divided  into  two  principal  lines,  the  elder  and  the  younger. 
Thofe  of  the  elder  or  Graitz  line,  were,  in  1 778,  created  princes  of  the  empire.  In  the 
younger  line,  are  four  reigning  houfes,  namely,  at  Gera,  Schleitz,  Lobenflein,  and 
Eberfdorf.  Their  dominions  are  a  part  of  the  Voigtland,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and 
contain  444  fquare  miles  (21  Germ.)  and  about  75,000  inhabitants.  All  the  princes 
and  counts  of  Reufs  have  the  name  Henry,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  affixed 
to  each,  as  Henry  V.  prince  Reufs,  or  LIV  count  Reufs.  The  two  families  of  princes 
and  counts  reckon  their  fons  feparately.  In  the  latter,  all  the  branches  number  their 
male  children  promifcuoufly,  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth.  Each  line  counts 
from  one  to  an  hundred. 

Graitz  is  the  refidence  of  the  princes,  and  Gera,  Schleitz,  Lobenflein,  and  Eberf- 
dorf, are  the  refidences  of  the  counts  Reufs.  4^ 

Some  of  the  most  considerable  ecclesiastical  states. 

Archbishoprics  and  7  i.  The  archbifliopric  of  Saltfburg,  in  the  circle  of  Bava- 
BisHopRics.  5  "^»  which  exifted  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.     It  con- 

tains 3810  fquare  miles  (180  Germ.)  and  200,000  inhabitants.  The  archbifhop  holds 
the  firft  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire  on  the  ecclefialHcal  bench. 

Saltfburgh,  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  archbifhop,  has  14,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  of  Hallein  has  rich  fait  mines,  yielding  yearly  about  750,000  cwt. 

2.  The  bifhopric  of  Paflau,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  was  founded  in  the  eighth 
century.  It  has  a  territory  of  318  fquare  miles  (15  Germ.)  and  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Paflau,  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  bifhop,  is  known  in  hiflory  on  account  of 
the  peace  made  here,  in  1552. 

3.  The  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  was  founded  in  the 
eighth  century.  It  has  a  population  of  180,000  perfons,  on  a  territory  of  1376  fquare 
miles,  (6^  Germ.) 

Bamberg  is  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  bifhop. 

4.  The  bifhopric  of  Wurtfburg,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  was  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  contains  1905  fquare  miles  (90  Germ.)  and  between  two  and 
300,000  inhabitants. 

5.  The  bifhopric  of  Spire,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  founded  in  the 
fourth  century  Including  the  provoflfhip  of  WeifTenburg,  it  has  a  population  of 
above  30,000  fouls,  on  254  fquare  miles  (12  German.) 

Bruchfal  is  the  refidence  of  the  bifhop. 
Vol.  I.  5N 
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6.  The  blftiopric  of  Hildefheim,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century.     It  contains  1058  fquare  miles  (50  Germ.)  and  100,000  inhabitants. 

Hildefheim  is  the  capital,  and  refidence  of  the  biftiop. 

7.  The  bifliopric  of  Paderborn,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century.  It  has  a  territory  of  1164  fquare  miles  (^^  Germ.)  and  about 
100,000  inhabitants. 

Paderborn  is  the  capital,  and  refidence  of  the  bifhop. 

8.  The  bifhopric  of  Ofnabrig,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century.  It  contains  1185  fquare  miles  (56  Germ.)  and  120,000  inhabi- 
tants. At  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  bifhops  of  Ofnabrig 
fhould  be  alternately  of  the  Roman  catholic  and  Lutheran  religion,  and  that  the 
Lutheran  biftiops  fhould  always  be  elefted  out  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic  Lunen- 
burg. The  prefent  bifhop  is  the  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  to  George  III.  king  of 
England. 

Ofnabrig  is  the  capital.  In  the  town-houfe  of  this  city,  the  famous  peace  of  Weft- 
phalia was  concluded,  in  1648. 

9.  The  bifhopric  of  Liege  (Luttich)  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century.  It  contains  2222  fquare 
miles  (105  Germ.)  and  220,000  inhabitants. 

Liege,  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  bifhop,  is  a  very  large  and  well  fortified 
city.  It  has  80,000  inhabitants.  Great  quantities  of  pit-coal  are  dug  in  its  neigh-" 
bourhood. 

10.  The  bifhopric  of  Fulda,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  founded  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  contains  above  635  fquare  miles  (30  German),  and  80,000 
inhabitants. 

Fulda  is  the  capital,  and  refidence  of  the  bifhop. 

Imperial  cities. 3  The  imperial  cities  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  repub- 
lics or  ftates,  under  the  protedion  and  fovereignty  of  the  emperor  and  empire. 
Their  number  is  fifty-one,  viz  one  in  Bavaria*,  thirty-one  in  Swabiaf ,  five  in  Fran- 
coniaj,  five  in  Lpper  Rhine§,  three  in  Weftphalia[|,  and  fix  in  Lower  Saxony**. 
Some  of  them  have  a  territory  fubjed  to  their  jurifdidion.  That  of  Nuremberg 
is  the  largert,  being  635  fquare  miles  (30  Germ.)  Ulm  has  a  territory  of  360  fquare 
miles  (17  Germ.);  others,  of  from  10  to  120. 

The  raoft  remarkable  are  : 

1.  Ratifbon,  or  Regenfburg,  a  large  and  populous  city  on  the  Danube,  over 
which  is  an  old  bridge  built  of  free-ftone.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  eledor.  The  grand  diet  of  the  empire  has  fat  here,  with 
very  little  interruption,  ever  fince  the  year  1663,  which  has  rendered  this  place 
well  known  in  the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
21,500. 

2.  Augfburg,  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  remarkable  cities  in  Germany,  and  the 
capital  of  the  circle  of  Swabia,   is  feated  near  the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers, 

*  Ratifbon,  or  Regenfburg. 

t  I.  Auglburg,  2.  Ulm,  3.  Efling,  4.  Reutling,  5.  Nordling,  6.  Swabifliall,  7.  Heilbrun,  8.  Men- 
ningen,  q.  Lindau,  10.  Kempten,  11.  Ifny,  12.  Leutkirch,  13.  Gingen,  14.  Buchhorn,  15.  Aalen, 
16.  Bopfing,  17.  Ueberling,  18.  Roth  well,  19.  Gemund,  20.  Weil,  21.  Wangen,  22  Pfullendorf, 
23.  Offenburg,  24-  Zell,  25.  Buchau,  26.  Dinkelfpiehl,  27-  Biberach,  28.  Ravenlburg,  29.  Kauf- 
beuren,  30.  Winiplin,  31.  Gingenbach. 

:j:  Nuremberg,  Rotheburg,  Windllieiin,  Schweinfurt,  WeifTenburg. 

§  Worms,  Spire,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Wetzlar,  Friedberg. 

II  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dortmund. 

**  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Collar,  Nordhaufen,  Muhlhaufen. 
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in  as  beautiful  a  plain  as  can  be  imagined,  ft  is  one  of  the  largefl:  and  handfomeft 
cities  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  churches  are  ftately,  and  adorned  with  curiou* 
workmanftiip  and  paintings.  Its  magnilicent  town  houfe  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Amfterdam.  The  colleges,  public  fountains,  &c.  are  fplendid;  and  the  water  towers, 
by  which  the  whole  city  is  fupplied  with  water,  arc  very  curious.  In  Ihorr,  every 
thing  here  tends  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  fuitable  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  this  city, 
when  at  the  zenith  of  its  profperity  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Then 
it  was  the  principal  commercial  city  in  the  fouih  of  Germany.  'Ihe  town  contains  at 
prefent  36,000  inhabitants. 

3.  Ulm,  in  Swabia,  lies  on  the  Danube,  over  which  is  built  a  ftone  bridge.  The 
inhabitants  are  15,000. 

4.  Nuremberg,  or  Nurnberg,  is  a  large  well-built  city,  in  the  circle  of  Franccnia. 
It  is  rendered  pleafant  by  the  vaft  number  of  noblemen's  feats,  and  fine  villages,  that 
adorn  the  neighbouring  country.  The  city  itfelf  contains  500  ftreets,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  houfes  are  of  ftone.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  not  proportioned  to  the 
vaft  extent  of  the  place,  being  only  30,000.     Here  watches  were  firft  invented,  in  1477. 

5.  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  is  fituated  in  a  healthful,  fertile,  and  delightful  coun- 
try, along  the  river  Maine,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  diftinguiftied  by  the 
names  of  Frankfurt  and  Saxenhaufen.  Over  the  Maine  is  built  a  good  ftone  bridge. 
This  city  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  kings  of  the  Romans, 
and  emperors ;  and  here  the  golden  bull  is  prcferved,  which  is  the  orij];inal  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  empire.  Here  alfo  is  the  general  imperial  poft-office.  Frankfurt 
may  be  pronounced  a  handfome,  ftrong,  and  rich  place.  Its  trade  is  very  great.  The 
inhabitants  are  at  leaft  36,000  in  number. 

6.  Worms,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  a  city  often  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
Here  many  diets  of  the  empire,  &c.  have  formerly  been  held.  The  wine  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  excellent.     The  inhabitants  are  6000. 

7.  Spire,  alfo  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  built  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
It  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  French,  in  1689,  fince  which  it  has  not  recovered  its 
former  confequence.     The  inhabitants  are  5  500. 

8.  Wetzlar,  another  ancient  city,  in  the  fame  circle,  is  chiefly  famous  becaufe  the 
imperial  chamber  court  has  been  held  there  fince  the  year  1693.  It  contains  8000 
inhabitants. 

9.  Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Rhine.  It  is  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  flanked  with  eighty-three  large 
towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches;  but  tbefe  fortifications  being  executed 
after  the  ancient  manner,  could  make  but  an  indifferent  defence  at  prefent.  Though 
one  of  the  largeft  cities  of  Europe,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  moft  gloomy. 
The  inhabitants  are  40,000,  a  fmall  number  for  fo  large  a  place;  and  the  common 
people  are  very  poor.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  of  any  in  the  world, 
for  the  great  number  of  precious  relics  it  contains.  Gunpowder  was  invented  here 
in  1330,  bv  Barthold  Schwartz. 

10.  Aix  la-Chapelle,  or  Aachen,  is  alfo  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city.  All  au- 
thors are  agreed  as  to  its  antiquity,  it  being  mentioned  in  Cefar's  commentaries, 
and  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  and  is  furrounded  by  two  walls. 
The  houfes  are  well-built,  the  ftreets  clean,  and  the  public  buildings  magnificent. 
The  market  place  is  very  fpacious.  In  the  middle,  before  the  ftadthoufe,  is  a 
fountain  of  blue  ftones,  which  throws  out  water  from  fix  pipes,  in  a  marble 
bafon  placed  beneath,  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  The  ftadthoufe  is  adorned  with 
the  ftatues  of  all  the  emperors  fince  Charlemagne.  This  fabric  has  three  ftories, 
the  upper  of  which  is  one  entire  room,  of  162  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth. 
In  this,  the  newly   eleftly  emperors   formerly   entertained  all  the  electors   of  the 
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empire.  Alx-la-Chapelle  is  famous  for  its  warm  baths,  and  for  the  peace  concluded 
here  in  the  year  1748.  Its  trade  is  confiderable,  and  the  inhabitants  are  computed 
at  25,000. 

1 1.  Hamburg,  in  Lower  Saxony,  fee  page  441. 

12.  Lubeck,  in  Lower  Saxony,  fee  page  440. 

13  Bremen,  a  large,  populous,  and  ftrong  trading  town,  on  the  river  Wefer.  It  is 
divided  into  four  quarters,  each  ot  which  has  a  burgomafter;  and  in  the  middle  there 
is  a  large  market  place,  with  the  ftatue  of  Rolando.     The  inhabitants  are  40,000. 

Coins  and  monies  of  account.]  There  is  no  coin  made  under  the  name,  and 
with  the  imajre  and  arras  of  the  emperor.  Not  only  the  eleftors,  but  many  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  imperial  cities,  have  the  right  of  coining.  Among 
the  different  feet  or  ftandards  for  coining  filver,  the  moft  noted  are :  the  Zinna  foot 
made  in  1667,  the  Leipfic  foot  made  in  ;690,  and  the  convention  foot  made  in  1753. 
The  latter  is  adopted  in  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Eledtoral  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
the  Rhine  circles. 

The  German  gold  coins  are : 
Portugalofer,  coined  in  Hamburgh  and  Lubec,  value,  24  Span.  dol. 

Severing,  Auftria,  about,  6 

Auguft  dors,  Eleftoral  Saxony,  3  2-3 

Carolins,  Palatine  Bavaria,  3  2-3 

Georgs  dor^  Hanover,  3  2-3 

Friediichs  dor,  Pruflian  dominions,  32-3 

Carl  dor,  Brunfvvic  Wolfenbuttel,  3  2-3 

Max  dor,  Bavaria,  3  2-3 

Ducats,  in  feveral  dates,  2 

Of  filver  coins  great  quantities  of  fpecies  thaler  are  coined  in  Saxony.  A  fpecies 
thaler  is  equal  to  one  and  one-third  of  a  rix  dollar,  and  nearly  agrees  in  value  with  a 
Spanilh  dollar.     A  gulden  (florin)  is  half  a  fpecies  thaler. 

Of  the  monies  wherein  accounts  are  kept,  the  moft  common  are  :  reichfthaler  (rix 
dollars)  reichfgulden  (florins)  and  mark.  According  to  the  convention  foot,  the 
reichfthaler  is  little  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  Spanifh  dollar,  or  fixty-fix  cents;  the 
reichfgulden,  equal  to  half  a  Spanifh  dollar,  or  fifty  cents,  A  mark  banco  of  Ham- 
burg, is  one-third  of  a  Spaniih  dollar,  and  a  mark  courant  a  little  lefs. 

Accounts  are  kept :  1.  In  reichfgulden  (florins)  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Germany, 
namely,  in  the  circles  of  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconu ;  in  the  ftates  of 
Mentz  and  Palatine  in  Lower  Rhine ;  in  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  and  other  places 
of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  in  Neuweid,  Julieis,  and  Berg  in  Weftphalia, 
and  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  One  reichfgulden  (florin)  is  fixty  kreutzer,  at  four 
pfennige.  In  the  duchy  of  "Wurtemburg,  a  florin  is  fubdivided  into  twenty-eight 
ihiliings,  at  fix  pfennige. 

2.  In  rix  dollars,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  namely,  in  the  circles  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  in  part  of  the  circles  of  Weftphalia,  LTpper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  and  in  Lufatia  and  Silefia,  The  fubdivifions  of  the  rrx  dollars  differ.  In 
Leipfic  and  all  eledoral  and  ducal  Saxony,  in  Berlin  and  the  whole  Mark  Bran- 
denburg, in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  imperial  city  of  Muhlhaufen,  and  all  Lu- 
fatia, a  rix  dollar  is  24  grofchen,  at  12  pfennige.  In  Hanover,  Brunfwic,  Hilde- 
Iheim,  Minden,  Ravenfberg,  Ofnabrig,  and  Paderborn,  a  rix  dollar  is  36  mariengro- 
fchen,  at  eight  pfennige;  in  Heflfe-Caflel,  thirty-two  albus  at  nine  pfennige;  in  Mun- 
fler,  twenty  eight  fliillings,  at  twelve  pfennige ;  in  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg, 
Holftein,  and  Swedifli  Pomerania,  forty-eight  ftiilUngs,  at  twelve  pfennige;  in  Bre- 
men, feventy-two  grot,  at  five  fchwar;  in  Aix  la-Chapelle,  fifty  four  mark,  at  fix 
bufchenj  in  Cologne,  eighty  albus,  at  twelve  heller  j  in  Treves,  fifty -four  peter- 
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manngen  ;  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  ninety  kreutzer,  at  four  pfennige  ;  in  Rrcnau 
and  all  Silcfia,  thirty  filbcrgrofchen,  at  twelve  denaren  ;  in  Kaft  Friefland,  fifty-four 
ftuveratten  witten ;  in  Cleves,  PruOian  Guelderland,  Mark,  and  Mcur8,all  in  thecir 
cle  of  VVeftphaha,  fixty  ftuver,  at  four  ort  ;  at  Tecklenburg  and  Dinabrie,  twenty' 
one  (hillings,  at  twelve  pfennige.  ^ 

3.  Marks  of  fixteen  (hillings,  at  twelve  pfennige,  are  the  monies  of  account  in 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg,  Holftein,  and  other  parts  of  Lower  .Saxony  circle 

History  ]  1  he  (irft  notice  of  Germany,  by  ancient  hiftorians,  occurs  in  the  conu 
mentanes  ot  Julius  Cefar.  He  fays,  that  the  Gauls,  in  the  courfe  of  their  domefli" 
quarrels,  had  invited  over  the  Germans  to  a(rift  them  in  decidinc/  the  conteft  From 
being  the  alhes  of  one  party,  thefc  foreigners  very  foon  became  the  opprefTorsof  both 
In  a  few  years,  they  multiplied,  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand,  and  there  appear' 
ed  no  end  to  their  demands,  and  depredations.  Cefar  wi(hed  only  for  a  pretence  to 
employ  his  legions  ;  and  at  the  defire  of  fome  nations  of  the  Gauls,  he  gave  battle  to 
thefe  barbarians.  Eighty  tnoufand  Germans  are  faid  to  have  been  flain.  '1  hree  years 
after  this  decifive  viftory,  an  immenfe  body  of  thefe  people,  to  the  amount  as  Ce''ar 
afHrms,  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  were  driven  out  of  their  coun- 
try  into  Gaul,  by  the  Suevi,  a  tribe  of  uncommon  ferocity.  Cefar  attacked  the  fucri 
tives,  who  were  routed  with  a  prodigious  flaughter.  The  Roman  commander  nc"xt 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Germany,  not  with  a  view  to  conqueft 
but  by  way  of  bravado.  From  this  time,  the  wars  of  the  Germans  with  the  Roman 
empire,  became  almoft  incelTant.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Au<Tuftus  three 
entire  legions,  confiiling  of  perhaps  twenty  thoufand  men,  were  furpriled  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  Arminius,  a  German  of  fuperior  military  talents.  Tacitus  has  left  behind 
him  a  treatife  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans.  He  expatiates  on  thqir  martial  and 
domeftic  virtues  ;  but,  after  all  that  he  has  faid,  it  appears  that  they  were  a  race  of  reft- 
lefs  barbarians,  whofe  thirll  for  blood  was  infatiable.  The  country  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  principalities,  independent  of  each  other,  though  occafionally  conncft'^d  by  a 
military  Union,  for  defending  themfelves  againfl:  fuch  enemies  as  threatened  the  liber- 
ty of  the  whole.  At  length  the  Roman  power,  directed  by  policy,  prevailed  over  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  which  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province.  When  the 
■  Roman  empire  was  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Germany  was  over-run  by  the 
Franks,  about  the  year  480,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  it  long  remained  in  fubjection 
to  earls  and  marquiffes  of  that  nation.  In  this  fituation  Gerrany  continued,  not«i:h- 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  particular  chieftains,  or  princes,  to  reduce  the  reft  into  fubjec- 
tion, until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  Charlemagne,  one  of  tho^e  eccen- 
tric and  fuperior  men,  who  fometimes  arife  in  a  barbarous  age,  firlf  extended  his  mili- 
tary power,  and  afterwards  his  civil  authority,  over  the  whole  of  this  empire.  The  po^I 
terity  of  Charlemagne  inherited  the  empire  of  Germany  untill  the  death  of  I  ewis  III' 
in  the  year  91  i,at  which  time  the  different  princes,  refuming  their  originaf  ind-pen' 
dence,  rejefted  the  Carlovmian  line,  and  placed  Conrade,  duke  of  Franconia  on  the 
throne.  Since  this  time,  Germany  has  been  confidered  as  an  elective  monarchy 
Princes  of  different  families,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  their  interefl  and  arms' 
have  mounted  the  throne.  Of  thefe  the  moft  confiderable,  until  the  Auftn'an  lin' 
acquired  the  imperial  power,  were  the  houfes  of  Saxony,  Franconia, ^and  Swabia^ 
The  reigns  of  thofe  emperors  contain  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  conte'ls  b'=* 
tween  them  and  the  popes.  From  hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen'tu" 
ry,  arofe  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  of  which  the  former  was  attach' 
ed  to  the  pope,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperor  j  and  both,  by  their  violence  and  '-i' 
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veteracy,  dillurbed  the  empire  for  feveral  ages.     The  emperors  were  likewife  fre- 
quently  at  war  v/ith  the  Turks ;  and  the  German  princes  often  contended  for  the 
fucceffion  to  the  imperial  dignity.     But  what  more  deferves  the  attention  of  a  judi- 
cious reader  than  all  thofe  noify  but  uninterefling  difputes,  is  the  progrefs  of  go- 
vernment in  Gernia.:y,  which  was  in  fome  meafure  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe.      When  the  empire,  railed  by  Charlemagne,  fell   alunder,  all 
the  different  independent  princes  affumed  the  right  of  eieftion  ;  and  thofe  who  have 
fmce  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  elettors,  had  no  peculiar  or  legal  influence 
in  appointing  a  iucceffor  to  the  imperial  throne  :  they  were  only  the  officers  of  the 
king's  houfehold,  his    fecretary,  his   iteward,  chaplain,  marflial,  or  mailer  of  his 
horfe,  &c.     As  they  lived  near  the  king's  perfon,  and  had,  like  ail  the  other  princes, 
independent  territories  belonging  to  them,  they  gradually  increafed  their  influence 
and   authority  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Otho  111.  of  the   houfe  of  Saxony,  in  the  year 
984.  acquired  the  iole  right  of  elefting  the  emperor.     Thus,  while  in  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who  were  all  originally  allodial,  or  indepen- 
dent barons,  was  diminiflied  by  the  power  ot  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  Britain  ;  in 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  eleQors  was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  emperor's  fupremacy  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people.   Otho  I.  having  in  the  year 
962,  united  Italy  to  the  empire  of  Germany,  obtained  a  decree  from  the  clergy,  that 
he  and  his  fucceflfors  fhould  have  the  power  of  nominating  the  pope  and  of  granting 
invefliitures  to  Bifhops.     Henry  V.  in  the  year  1122,  fur  rendered  up  the  right  of  in- 
veftiture  and  other  powers  ;  but  pope  Benedift  XII.  refufmg,  in  1338,  abfolution  to 
Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria,  it  was  declared,  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  that  the  majority  of 
fuffrages  of  the  eleftoral  college  fhould  confer  the  empire,  without  the  conlent  of  the 
pope  ;  that  he  had  no  fuperiority  over  the  emperor,  nor  any  right  to  reje£t  or  to  ap- 
prove of  eleclions       In  1438,  Albert  II.  archduke  of  Aufl:ria,  was  elefted  emperor, 
and  the  imperial  dignity   continued  in  the  male  line  of  that  family  for  three  hundred 
years.  One  of  his  fucceflbrs,  Maximilian,  married  the  heirefs  of  Charles  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, whereby  Burgundy,  and  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  an- 
nexed to  the  houfe  of  Auilria.     Charles  V.  grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mother,  was  eleded  emperor  in  the  year   15 19. 
Under  him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  his  reign  hap- 
pened the  reformation  of  religion  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which,  however,  was 
not  confirmed  by  public  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Weflipiialia,  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  HI.     The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  continually  diiturbed  by  his 
wars  with  the  German  princes  and  the  French  king,  Francis  I.     Though  fuccefsful 
in  his  ambitious  projetts  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune,  at  lad, 
began  to  forfake  him;  which,  with  other  reafons,  occafioned  his  abdication  of  the 
crown.     The  great  duke  of  Sully,   in  his  ineftimable  memoirs,  has  recorded   his 
opinion  of  this  emperor.     He  difplays,  in  terms  of  contempt  and  indignation,  the 
folly  and  guilt  of  the  defigns  of  Charles  ;  and  he  embraces  the  fame  opportunity  to 
reprobate,  in  the  mod  unqualified  language  of  abhorrence,  the  idea  of  a  nation  at- 
tempting to  become  powerful  by  foreign    conquefl.     Ferdinand  I.  the  brother  of 
Charles,  who  in   1558  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  proved  a  moderate  prince  with  re- 
gard to  religion,.     His  fon  Maximilian  was  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  the  life- 
time of  Ferdinand,  who  died  in    1564.     By  h;s  lafl:  will  he  ordered,  that  if  either 
bis  own  male  iffue,  or  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  fhould  fail,  his  Auftrian  eftates 
iBiould  revert  to  his  fecond  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  her 
pofterity.     We  mention  this  deftination,  as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition  made 
by  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fandion,  in  favour  of  the  emprefs-queea 
«f  Hungary,  oi^  the  death  of  her  father    Charles  VI.     The  reign,  of  Maximilian 
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II.  wa?  dTfturbed  with  internal  commotions,  and  an  invafion  from  the  Turks  •  but 
he  died  in  peace,  in  1576.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Kodolph,  who  was  involved 
in  wars  with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with  his  brother  Matthias  to 
whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Auftria  in  his  life-time.  Rodolph  was  fucceeded  in 
th'j  empire  by  Matthias,  under  whom  the  reformers,  who  went  under  the  names  of 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts,  were  fo  much  divided  among  themfelves,  as  to  threaten 
the  empire  with  a  civil  war.  '1  he  danger  to  which  tliey  were  expofcd,  from  the  am- 
bition of  Matthias,  at  laft  reconciled  them  ;  but  the  bohemians  revolted  and  threw 
the  imperial  commilfaries  out  of  a  window  at  Prague.  This  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous 
war,  which  lalted  thirty  years.  Matthias  hoped  to  exterminate  both  parties  •  but 
they  formed  a  confederacy,  called  the  Evangelic  League^  which  was  counterbalanced 
by  a  Catholic  League. 

Matthias,  dying  in  i6i8,  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin  Ferdinand  11.  j  but  the  Bo* 
hemians  offered  their  crown  to  Frederic,  the  elector  Palatine,  the  moft  powerful  pro- 
teftanl  prince  in  Germany,  and  fon-in-law  to  James  1.  of  England.  Frederic  accept- 
ed of  the  crown  ;  but  he  foon  loft  it,  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  i3ava- 
ria  and  the  imperial  generals,  at  the  battle  of  Prague  ;  and  he  was  alfo  deprived  of 
his  own  eledorate,  the  beft  pare  of  which  was  given  to  the  duke  ot  Bavaria.  The 
protedant  princes  of  Germany,  however,  had  among  them,  at  this  time,  many  able 
commanders,  who  led  gallant  armies,  and  continued  the  war  with  great  firmnefs 
and  intrepidity  ;  among  them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden  Uourlach,  Chriftian, 
duke  of  Brunfwic,  and  count  Mansfield  ;  the  laft  was  one  of  the  beft  generals  of 
the  age.  Chrifti.m  IV.  king  of  Denmark  declared  for  them  ;  and  they  were  fecret- 
ly  fupported  by  Richlieu,  the  French  minifter,  who  was  averfe  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent 
generals  ;  and  Chriftian,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Evangelic  league 
was  defeated  by  I'illy,  a  famous  German  general.  Ferdinand  fo  groisly  abufed  the 
advantages  obtained  over  the  proteftants,  that  they  formed  a  frefh  confederacy  at  Leip- 
fic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  head. 
We  have  already  defciibed  his  amazing  vidories  and  progrtfs,  till,  in  1632,  he 
v/as  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  But  the  proteftant  caufe  did  not  die  with  him. 
He  had  formed  a  phalanx  of  heroes,  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  I  orften- 
fon,  Banier,  and  others,  who  fhook  the  Auftrian  power,  till,  under  the  mediation 
of  Sweden,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among  all  the  powers  at  war,  at  Mun- 
fter,  in  the  year  1648  j  which,  till  the  prefent  war  againft  France,  formed  the  ba- 
fis  of  the  political  fyltem  of  Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  in  1637.  His  fon  Ferdinand  III.  died  in  1657,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  unamiable,  and  unfortunate  prince.  He 
had  two  great  antagonifts  to  contend  with  ;  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Turks 
on  the  other  ;  and  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  wars  with  both,  France  took  from 
him  Alface,  and  many  other  frontier  places  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Turks  would, 
have  taken  Vienna,  had  not  the  fiege  been  raifed  by  John  Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland. 
Prince  tugene  of  Savoy  was  a  young  adventurer  in  arms  about  the  year  1697;  and 
being  received  into  the  Auftrian  fervice,  and  promoted  to  the  grade  of  general,  gave 
the  lurks  the  firft  checks  that  they  received  in  Hungary.  By  the  peace  of  Carlowitz 
in  1699,  Tranfylvania  was  ceded  to  the  emperor.,  ihe  empire,  however,  could 
hardly  have  withftood  tne  power  of  France,  had  not  the  prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards William  III.  of  England,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  confederacy  againft 
the  French  power,  the  confequences  of  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  The- 
Hungarians,  fecrctly  encouraged  by  the  French,  and  exafperated  by  the  unfeeiing^ 
tyranny  of  Leopold,  were  ftill  in  arms,  uader  the  protea.ion  of  the  Porte,  whea. 
that  prince  died  in  1705. 
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He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the  eledtors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  being  very  ill  ferved  by  prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  the 
general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered  their  affairs,  notwithftanding  their 
repeated  defeats.  The  fuccefles  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  prove  to  be  fo 
decifive  as  they  were  at  firft  fuppofed.  Jofeph  himfelf  was  fufpefted  of  a  defign  to  fub- 
vert  the  Germanic  Hberties  ;  and  it  was  evident  by  his  condu6:,  that  he  expefted 
England  fhould  bear  the  burden  of  a  war,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  for  his  advan- 
tage. The  Englifli  were  difgufted  at  his  torpor  and  felfifhnefs.  He  died  in  171 1, 
before  he  had  reduced  the  Hungarians  ;  and  leaving  no  male  children,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded in  the  empire  by  his  brother  Charles  VI,  who.n  the  allies  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  oppofition  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon 
to  Lewis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place,  in  17 13,  Charles  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
continue  the  war;  but  found  himfelf  incapable,  when  forfaken  by  the  Englifli.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  at  Baden,  in  1714,  that  he 
might  attend  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  where  they  received  a  total  de- 
feat, from  prince  Eugene,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin.  They  fuffered  another  of  e- 
qual  importance  from  the  fame  general  in  17 17,  before  Belgrade,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperialifts  :  and  next  year,  the  peace  of  Paflarowitz  was  concluded  be- 
tween them  and  the  Turks.  Charles  employed  his  leifure  in  making  arrangements  for 
increafing  and  preferving  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Happily  for  him,  the  crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  an  event 
which  gave  him  a  very  decifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  connexions  of  George  I.  and 
II.  with  the  empire,  Charles  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  carried  matters  with  fo  high  a 
hand,  that  about  the  years  1724  and  1725,  a  breach  enfued  between  him  and  George 
I.  ;  and  fo  unfteady  was  the  fyfl:em  of  affairs  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the  ca- 
pital powers  often  changed  their  old  alliances,  and  concluded  new  ones  contradidtory 
to  their  intereft.  Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufEcient  to  obferve,  that  the 
fafety  of  Hanover,  and  irs  aggrandifement,  were  the  fole  objects  of  the  Britifh  court  j 
as  that  of  the  emperor  was  the  eflablifl^ment  of  the  pragmatic  fanction,  in  favour  of 
his  daughter,  the  late  emprefs-qeeen,  he  having  no  fons.  Mutual  concefllons  upon 
thofe  great  points  refl:ored  a  good  underftanding  between  George  II.  and  the  emperor 
Charles ;  and  the  elector  ot  Saxony,  allured  by  the  profpett  of  gaining  the  throne  of 
Poland,  relinquiflied  his  claims  upon  the   Aullrian  fuccefllon. 

1  he  emperor  was  very  unfortunate  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  under- 
taken chiefly  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  great  facrifices  that  he  had  made  in  Italy  to 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  there  was 
no  general  to  fupply  his  place.  The  fyftem  of  France  under  cardinal  Fleury,  happen- 
ed, at  that  time,  to  be  pacific  ;  and  fhe  obtained  for  him,  from  the  Turks,  a  better 
peace  than  he  had  reafon  to  expect.  Charles,  to  allay  the  apprehenfions  of  the  German 
and  other  European  powers,  had,  before  his  death,  given  his  eldell  daughter,  the  late 
emprefs-queen,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  a  prince  who  could  bring  no  accef- 
fion  of  power  to  the  Aufl:rian  family.     Charles  died  in  1740, 

He  was  no  fooner  in  the  grave,  than  all  the  plans  he  had  formed,  mufl:  have 
been  overthrown,  but  for  the  firmnefs  of  George  II.  The  pragmatic  fanftion  was 
attacked  by  various  defpots.  The  young  king  of  Prufl!ia,  with  a  powerful  army, 
entered,  and  conquered  Silefia,  which,  he  faid,  had  been  unjultiy  difmembered 
from  his  family.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  afierted  claims 
diredly  incompatible  with  the  pragmatic  ilmftion,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Fance  j  though  all  thofe  powers  had  folemnly  guaranteed  it.     1  he  imperial  throne 
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after  a  confiderable  vacancy,  was  filled  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  took  the  title 
of  Charles  VII.  in  January,  1742-  The  French  poured  their  armies  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  took  Prague  ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  free  herfelf  from  the  king  of 
PrulTia,  was  forced,  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  cede  to  that  prince  the  mod  valuable  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Silefia. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  fufferings,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  (he  bore  them, 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe  arms  (he  threw  herfelf  and  her  in- 
fant fon  ;  and  though  they  had  been  always  remarkable  for  their  difafl'eclion  to  the 
houfe  of  Aultria,  they  declared  unanimoufly  in  her  favour.  Her  (generals  drove  the 
French  out  of  Bohemia  Charles  VH.  was  at  this  time  miferable  on  tlie  imperial 
throne,  and  driven  out  of  his  electoral  dominions,  as  his  anceltor  in  queen  Arme's 
reign  had  been,  for  his  alliance  with  i'rance.  He  would  have  given  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary almoil  her  own  terms ;  but  (he  haughtily  rejected  all  accommodation.  This  ob- 
ftinacy  afforded  a  pretence  for  the  king  of  Pru(ria  to  invade  Bohemia,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  imperial  dignity.  But,  though  he  tooi<  Prague,  and  (ubdued  the  greate(t  part 
of  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  fupported  by  the  French;  upon  which  he  abandoned  all 
his  conquers,  and  retired  with  great  lofs  into  Silefia.  This  event  confirmed  the  obfti- 
nacv  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  that 
fhe  might  recover  Silefia.  Soon  after,  the  emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745, 
died  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  then  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to  her  Hunga- 
rian majelty,  after  furmounting  fo  ne  difficulties,  was  chofen  emperor  by  the  title  of 
Francis  I.  He  enjoyed  nothing  but  the  title  j  for  his  fpoufe  did  not  grant  him  even  the 
fhadow  of  authority. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againft  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Fountenoy,  retarded  the  operations  of  the  emprefs- 
queen  againft  the  king  of  PrufTia.  The  latter  defeated  the  emperor's  brother,  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  before  driven  the  Prulfians  out  of  Bohemia  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  emprefs-queen  was  fo  impolitic,  that  George  IL  guaranteed  Silefia  to 
the  Pruflaans,  as  ceded  by  treaty.  Soon  after,  Frederic  difcovered  a  fecret  conven- 
tion which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  emprefs-queen,  the  emprefs  of  RulTia, 
and  the  king  of  Poland,  as  elector  of  Saxony,  to  (trip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
divide  them  among  themfelves.  Upon  this,  he  drove  the  king  of  Poland  out  of  Saxony, 
defeated  his  troops,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Drefden  ;  which  he  held  till  a  treaty  was 
made,  by  which  the  king  of  PrufTia  acknowledged  the. duke  of  Lorrain  as  emperor. 
The  war  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  not  onlv  to  the  difadvantage,  but  to  the  dif- 
credit  of  ihe  Auftrians  and  Dutch,  till  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  ^pril,  1748.  By  that  treaty,  Silefia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  It  was  not  lonaj  before  that  monarch's  jealoufies  were  renewed  and  verified  j 
and  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia's  views  coinciding  with  thofe  of  the  emprefs-queen  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  who  v/ere  fupported  by  France  in  their  new  fchemes,  a  frefh  war  was 
kindled  in  the  empire,  in  the  year  1756.  The  king  of  Pruffia  declared  again.ft  the 
admiffion  of  the  Ruffians  into  Germany,  and  George  the  fecond  againft  that  of  the 
French.  Upon  thefe  principles,  all  former  differences  between  thofe  monarchs  were 
forgotten,  and  the  Britifh  parliament  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670,0001.  to 
Frederic  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  flames  of  which  were  now  re-kindled 
with  more  fury  than  ever. 

The  eledor  of  Saxony  had  been  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  enter  into  the  con- 
fpiracy,  which  was  formed  for  dividing  the  Pruffian  dominions.  Frederic  invaded  his 
electorate.  The  Saxon  army,  to  the  number  of  feventeen  thoufand  men,  retired  to 
the  ftrong  camp  of  Pirna.  Frederic  invefted  it,  and  Braun  with  an  Auftrian  array 
attempted  to  give  relief  to  the  Saxons.  His  troops  were  repulfed  in  the  battle  of 
Lowofitz,  and  the  Saxon  army,  confifting  of  feventeen  thoufand  men,  furrendered  at 
Vol,  I.  5.P 
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difcretion,  arid  were  enlifted  by  the  king  of  PrufTia.  The  next  campaign  was,  fo  eariy 
as  the  6th  of  May,  diftinguifhed  by  the  battle  of  Prague,  the  moft  deftruftive  perhaps 
that  has  been  fought  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Pruffians  were  viftprious,  with 
the  lofs  of  eighteen  thoufand  men.  Of  the  Auftrians,  nineteen  thoufand  were  flain, 
and  five  thoufand  taken  prifoners.  This  is  the  ftatement  of  Frederic  himfelf.  His 
lofs  would  have  been  much  lefs,  had  not  Mannftein,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Pruffians,  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  fituation  almoft  impregnable,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders.  This  ad  of  temerity  deranged  the  plan  of  Frederic  ;  and  the 
victory  colt  him,  as  he  acknowledges,  an  exorbitant  price.  Part  of  the  vanquilhed 
army,  to  the  number  of  forty  thoufand  men,  fled  into  Prague.  Frederic  attempted  to 
reduce  it,  and  began  his  operations  by  a  terrible  bombardment.  The  immenfe  garri- 
fon  fuSered  much  by  famine  ;  but  count  Daun  advanced  to  relieve  them,  at  the  head 
of  fixty  thoufand  Audrians,  and  it  was  neceffary  for  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  give  him 
battle.  Leaving  part  of  his  forces  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Prague,  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy.  They  engaged  at  Colin,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1757,  and  here  Fre- 
deric, who,  fince  his  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  had  gained  feven  great  victories,  firft  ex- 
periencec}  a  defeat.  The  battle  was  extremely  hard  fought,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
raflinefs  of  Mannftein,  by  engaging  a  fecond  time  unfeafonably,  that  the  Pruffians 
loft  it.  Eight  thoufand  of  their  infantry  fell ;  and  the  carnage  of  the  Auftrians 
was  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  king  in  his  memoirs  fays,  that  if  he  could  only 
have  commanded  a  referve  of  four  battalions,  he  would  have  won  the  day,  which 
would  have  rendered  him  in  facl  almoft  mafter  of  the  German  empire.  The 
fiege  of  Prague  was  inftantly  raifed,  and  had  Daun  poiTefled  courage  or  adivity 
to  purfue  his  advantage,  the  confequences  niuft  have  been  fatal  to  Pruffia.  So 
fingular  were  the  difficulties  of  Frederic,  that  he  found  it  requilite  to  leave 
the  prefence  of  his  victorious  enemy,  and  give  battle  in  another  quarter  of  his 
dominions  to  a  French  army.  1  hey  were  routed  at  Rofbach  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  men;  and  it  was  his  next  taik  to  engage  count 
Daun,  who  in  his  abfence  had  defeated  his  general,  the  prince  of  Bevern,  with 
great  flaughter  on  both  fides.  Daun  had  fixty  thoufand  men,  and  the  king  only 
thirty  three  thoufand.  He  acknowledges  that  on  this  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1757,  depended  the  fate  of  Pruffia.  By  a  variety  of  move- 
ments he  deceived  the  enemy,  and  caft  his  whole  army  on  the  front,  flank,  and  rear 
of  one  of  the  Auftrian  wings.  The  conteft  was  fupported  with  the  moft  obftinate 
intrepidity  on  both  fides;  but  the  Auftrians  were  compelled  to  yield.  Breflau,  the 
capital  of  Siiena:,  was  immediately  befieged,  and  foon  after  captured  by  the  Pruf- 
fians. The  battle  and  the  fiege  together  coft  the  Auftrians  forty-one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  forty-feven  men.  Thus  ended  the  fecond  campaign  of  the  celebrated 
war  of  feven  years,  a  war  which,  when  coafidered  in  all  its  circumftances,  has  no 
parallel  in  hiftory. 

The  third  campaign  began  by  the  fiege  of  Schweidnitz,  which  furrendered  to  the 
Pruffians  on  the  14th  of  April,  1758.  The  king  next  attempted  the  capture  of  01- 
mutz,  the  capital  of  Moravia  ;  but,  after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  he  was,  on 
the  lit  of  July,  forced  to  quit  his  works  before  that  place.  In  June,  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  Ruffians  had  invaded  Pruffia,  which  then  lay  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  other  dominions  of  the  court  of  Berlin  They  have  finoe  been 
united  by  the  feizure  of  the  Weftern  Pruffia,  at  the  divifion  of  Poland,  in  the  year 
1771.  The  Ruffian  army  confifted  of  one  huridred  thf  ufand  men,  and  the  Pruffians 
of  twenty-four  thoufand.  A  battle  enfued  at  Joegerndorf,  on  the  30th  of  Auguft, 
1757.  rhe  Pruffians,  who  attacked  an  enemv  four  times  their  number,  in  ftrong  en- 
trenchments, were  repulfed.      But  the  Ruffians  retreated  foon  after.      Ihey  had  re- 
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turned  into  Pruflia,  in  the  Summer  of  1758,  and  had  begun  the  fiege  of  Cuftrln.  The 
whole  country  around  this  town  was  ravaged  by  CofTacks  and  other  barbarians,  who 
followed  the  Ruflian  camp.  The  villages  were  in  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  robbed 
and  often  murdered.  Frederic  advanced  by  one  of  thefe  incredible  marches,  which 
excite,  perhaps,  ftill  greater  furprife  than  his  victories,  and,  on  the  26th  of  Augufl, 
he  attacked  the  enemy.  The  king,  in  his  memoirs,  fays,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
(Iraitened  for  want  of  time,  he  could  eafily,  by  a  few  marches,  have  forced  the 
Ruffians  to  quit  the  country,  without  rifking  a  battle.  On  that  day,  fifteen  thoufand 
of  thefe  favages  were  cut  to  pieces ;  for  the  Pruflian  cavalry  gave  them  no  quarters. 
An  hundred  and  three  field  pieces,  twentyfeven  pair  of  colours  and  ffandards,  eighty- 
two  officers,  and  about  two  thoufand  private  men,  were  taken.  'J  he  victors  lofl  about 
thirteen  hundred  men;  and,  had  not  their  powder  fallen  fhort,  the  \vho!e  RufTian 
army  wouid,  moft  likely,  have  been  deftroyed.  The  remains  of  the  invaders  fled  with 
precipitation,  and  with  additional  lofs,  from  the  confines  of  Pruflia.  Frederic  had  not 
leifure  topurfue  this  advantage,  being  compelled  to  march  back  to  the  former  fcene  of 
adion,  to  refift  Daun.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  the  king  was  attacked  in 
his  camp  at  Hochkirchen  by  the  Auftrian  general.  He  was  reduced  to  the  nectfTity  of 
a  retreat,  with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men.  Of  a  confiderable  number  of  prifoners 
whom  he  had  feized  in  the  confufion  of  this  obflinate  engagement,  only  one  general, 
and  feven  hundred  men  were  brought  fafe  to  head  quarters.  The  fingularity  of  Fre- 
deric having  been  furprifed,  has  induced  hiftorians  to  magnify  this  affair  into  a  defeat ; 
but  Daun  on  the  fame  day  returned  into  his  former  camp,  and  '*  did  not,"  fays  the 
king,  "  appear  to  have  obtained  a  vidory."  Keith,  a  Scotchman,  and  fome  other 
officers  of  the  highefl  merit,  on  the  fide  of  the  Pruffians,  v.ere  flain. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1759,  the  Pruffian  army,  under  general  Wedel,  attacked  the 
Ruflians  not  far  from  Croffen,  and  v/ere  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  between  four 
and  five  thoufand  of  their  troops.  On  the  12th  of  July  following,  this  army  was 
attacked  at  Cunnerfdorf,  by  Frederic  himfeif,  at  the  head,  as  has  been  faid,  of 
about  fifty  thoufand  men.  The  enemy  had  been  reinforced  by  Laudohn,  the  Auf- 
trian general,  wuh  twelve  thoufand  cavalry,  and  amounted  to  at  lealt  double  the 
number  of  the  Pruffians.  Frederic  attacked  them,  drove  them  from  feveral  bat- 
teries with  a  terrible  flaughter,  and  was  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory. 
His  account  of  the  reverfe  of  fortune,  deferves  to  be  inferted  in  his  own  words. — 
"  The  eneiviy  abandoned  a  grand  battery,  at  the  Jewifli  burial-ground.  On  this 
battery,  the  Pruffian  infantry,  which  was  only  eight  hundred  paces  diftant,  made  an 
attempt  to  ieize.  14^/jo  but  muji  remark  the  Jlcnder  thready  by  which  victory  hangs  fuf- 
tended!  As  they  came  up,  within  an  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  Laudohn,  perceiving 
the  error  of  the  Ruffians  in  forfakmg  their  battery,  arrived  witn  his  referve  fooner 
than  the  Pruffians.  He  inftantly  caufed  the  artillery  to  be  loaded  with  cafe  fhot, 
which  played  upon,  and  deranged  the  affailants.  i  he  attack  was  feveral  times  re- 
newed, but  it  was  impoffiole  to  carry  this  battery,  which  commanded  the  whole 
ground.  Laudohn,  perceiving  the  countenance  of  the  Pruffians  lefs  firm,  attacked 
them  on  the  right  and  left  with  cavalry  ;  the  confufion  became  general,  and  the 
troops  fled  in  diforder  "  The  Pruffians  loft  ten  thoufand  men,  including  three  thou- 
fand prifoners  ;  and  the  Ruffians  twenty  four  thoufand.  In  October  following,  an 
entire  army  of  Pruffians,  confiiiing  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thoufand  men^ 
under  general  Finck,  were  forced  to  furrender  their  arms  to  Daun,  Yet,  after  a  cam- 
paign  fo  fatal,  Frederic  ftill  found  himfeif  in  poflcifion  of  all  the  ground  which  he  had 
occupied  during  the  former  wmter. 

In  1760,  the  firlt  affair  of  confequence  was  the  deflradion  of  a  Pruffian  army 
of  eight  thoufand  men,  under  general  Fouquet,      They  were  defeated  by  Laudohn 
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at  the  head  of  twenty-eight  thoufand.  Nobody  but  the  king  of  Pruflia  would  have 
dreamed  of  vi£tory  after  fuch  fevere  lofles  His  troops  had  been  fo  much  deftroyed, 
that  one  half  of  them  were  recruits  from  the  Saxon  peafantry,  and  th?^  reft  deferters. 
Yet,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  he  oppofed  Daun  and  Liudohn,  command- 
ing thrice  that  number.  rhey  determined  to  furprife  him  in  his  camp.  "  Daun," 
fays  he,  "  had  more  than  troops  fuiHcient  It  was  not  numbers  which  he  wanted,  but 
the  talent  to  employ  them  with  timely  promptitude."  To  accomplifh  their  defign  with 
greater  certainty,  the  two  Auftrian  generals  propofed  to  attack  him  from  two  different 
quarters  with  their  refpeftive  armies.  He  fufpe6:ed  their  intentions,  and  had  adopted 
proper  meafures  to  difappoint  them.  At  this  critical  moment,  on  the  15th  of  Auguft, 
in  the  evening,  an  Aulfrian  officer,  who  had  deferted,  was  brought  to  the  king.  He 
was  intoxicated,  and  could  only  ftammer  out  that  he  had  a  fecret  of  importance  to  re- 
veal. Some  bafons  of  warm  water  were  poured  down  his  throat  to  relieve  his  ftomach, 
after  which  he  informed  the  king,  that  Daun  was  to  attack  him  that  very  night.  The 
PruIIians  advanced  in  an  oppofite  direction,  and,  fome  houis  before  day  light,  fell  in 
with  Laudohn,  who  was  pulhing  forward  to  fupport  the  attack  of  Daun.  The  Auf- 
trians  were  completely  routed.  Four  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  fix  thou- 
fand were  made  prifoners.  The  king  had  bread  only  for  one  day.  He  had  eleven 
hundred  wounded  men  to  guard,  and  fix  thoufand  prifoners.  Daun  might  ftill  with 
facility  have  prevented  him  from  drawing  provifions  from  Schweidnits,  and  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  were  approaching  with  a  third  army,  could  have  blocked  up  his  pafl*a,c;e  to 
Breflau.  He  difpatched  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  informing  him  that  he  had  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Aullrians,  and  would  very  foon  join  Henry  himfelf,  in  order  to  pay 
the  fame  compliment  to  the  Ruflians.  The  letter  was  entrulted  to  a  peafanr,  who  was 
perfuaded  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  made  a  prifoner  by  the  fcouts  of  the  Ruffian  army. 
Their  general  CzernichefF  had  fcarcely  read  the  letter,  when  he  began  his  retreat. 
This  was  exadly  what  Frederic  wanted.  He  could  not,  however,  hinder  a  combina- 
tion of  the  forces  of  thefe  two  nations  much  longer.  On  the  9th  of  Odober,  twen- 
ty thoufand  Ruffians  and  eighteen  thoufand  Auitrians  entered  Berlin.  Sixteen  thou- 
fand of  the  Pruffian  forces  retired  before  them,  as  the  city,  from  its  vaft  extent,  and 
its  want  of  fortifications,  was  incapable  of  defence.  Had  the  king  himfelf  been  at 
the  head  of  thofe  fixteen  thoufand  men,  perhaps  the  conjoined  forces  would  not  have 
waited  for  his  approach.  Frederic  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Berlin.  The  enemy  re- 
tired without  delay,  on  the  1  2th  of  Odober,  after  being  in  pofleffion  of  that  capital 
for  about  three  days.  To  obtain  proper  winter  quarters  for  his  army,  it  was  requi- 
fite  to  drive  Daun  from  his  entrenchments  at  Torgau.  It  has  been  faid,  on  refpefta- 
ble  authority,  that  the  Auflrian  army  amounted  to  eighty  thoufand  men,  and  that 
of  Frederic  only  to  fifty  thoufand.  Of  the  Pruffians  three  thoufand  were  flain,  three 
thoufand  made  prifoners,  and  feven  thoufand  more  wounded.  But  the  Auftrians 
lofl  twenty  thoufand  men,  of  whom  eight  thoufand,  with  four  of  their  generals, 
■were  taken. 

The  year  1761  was  not  diflinguifhed  by  any  battle  of  equal  importajice.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1762,  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  died,  and  her  fuccefTor,  the  unfortunate 
Peter  III.  "  happened,"  fays  Frederic,  "  to  pofTefs  an  excellent  heart,  and  fentiments 
more  noble,  and  more  elevated,  than  are  ufually  found  among  fovereigns."  He  was 
in  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  which  in  the  courfe  of  this  dreadful 
flruggle  had  been  wrefted  from  its  native  fovereign.  He  reftored  this  prize  to  its  law- 
ful monarch,  and  demanded  in  return  only  the  alliance  and  the  friendfhip  of  Frederic. 
"  A  proceeding  fo  uncommon,  fo  generous,  fo  noble,"  fays  the  royal  hiftorian,  "  de- 
ferves  not  only  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  but  fhould  be  written  with  letters  of  gold 
in  the  cabinets  of  kings." 
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There  is  no  other  monarch  in  Europe,  whofe  dominions  are  fo  thinly  peopled, 
as  thofe  of  Peterfburg.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth  had  I'upported  five  bloody  cam- 
paigns againll  Frederic,  with  the  lofs,  moft;  likely,  of  two  hundred  thoufand  of  her 
fubjects,  that  fhe  might  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Prudia,  though  her  empire  wa« 
already  by  far  the  molt  exteniive  in  the  world.  She  gained  the  ufelefs  prize,  which 
was  reftored  by  her  fucceflfor,  without  his  even  afldng  an  equivalent.  Iliilory  has 
not  recorded  a  more  fignal  example  of  guilt  and  folly,  than  in  the  conducl  of  Eli- 
zabeth, or  of  julUce  and  magnanimity,  than  in  that  ot  Peter. 

From  this  period,  the  war  languifhed,  and,  happily  for  mankind,  was,  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1763,  terminated  by  a  general  peace.  The  only  action,  after  that  of 
Torgau,  which  deferves  notice  in  an  epitome  of  this  kind,  was  a  victory  obtained 
by  Prince  Henry  of  Pruffia,  in  the  end  of  October,  1762,  over  the  Auftrians.  This 
affair,  in  which  the  vanquifiicd  army  loll  eight  thoufand  of  their  number,  becomes 
the  more  remarkable,  becaufe,  except  the  victory  of  Keffeldorf,  which  was  gain- 
ed upon  the  15th  of  December,  1745,  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  it  was  the  only  ac- 
tion of  great  importance  that  was  ever  won  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
in  the  abfence  of  their  monarch.  By  the  peace,  neither  the  emprefs  nor  Frederic 
obtained  a  foot  of  territory.  Pruffia  had  been  deprived  by  the  war,  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  thoufand  foldiers,  befides  thirty-three  thoufand  of  the  peafantry  and 
others  who  perifhed  principally  by  the  ravages  of  the  Ruffians.  Thofe  barbrians 
had  loft  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  Auftrians  eftimated  their  lofs 
at  an  hundred  and  forty  thoufand ;  the  French  computed  theirs  at  two  hundred 
thoufand  ;  the  Englilh  and  their  German  allies  reckoned  an  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  ;  the  Swedes,  twenty-five  thoufand ;  and  the  troops  of  the  circles  of  the 
empire,  who  ha4  made  but  a  very  forry  appearance,  twenty  thoufand.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent numbers  amount  altogether  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-fix  thoufand  men. 
But  this  eftimate,  given  by  the  king,  is  certainly  very  much  inferior  to  the  truth, 
with  refpe£t  to  Ruflia  and  Auilria.  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  prefumption,  that 
the  deftrudion  of  human  fives  in  this  furious  and  ufelefs  conteft,  did  not  fall  fhort 
of  a  million. 

In  all  the  European  editions  of  this  work,  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  the  emprefs-queen,  in  fpite  of  the  defection  of  Ruffia,  could  have 
overwhelmed  Frederic,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  'wife  back%uardnefs  of  the  other  Ger- 
man  princes  to  annihilate  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  viftble  back^vardnefs  of  her 
own  generals  to  execute  her  orders.  We  have  in  vain  fearched,  through  various  pub- 
lications, for  any  evidences  of  this  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  emprefs-queen,  or 
of  this  imaginary  reluftance  on  the  part  of  her  generals.  As  to  the  latter,  they 
were  mere  foldiers  of  fortune,  whofe  importance  depended  entirely  on  their  im- 
plicit fubmiffion  to  the  orders  of  their  miitrefs  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  would  have  dared  to  hefitate  about  executing  the  moft  impofitic  or 
barbarous  commiffion. 

Germany  enjoyed  tranquillity  from  this  time,  for  about  fixteen  years.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Francis,  in  1765,  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  had  been  crowned  king- 
of  the  Romans,  in  1 764,  fucceeded  him  in  the  imperial  title.  The  late  emperor,  as 
we  remarked  above,  had  never  been  fuffered  by  the  emprefs-queen,  to  enjoy  even 
the  veftige  of  influence.  In  the  war  of  feven  years,  he  fold  forage,  as  a  private 
merchant,  to  the  king  of  Prufiia,  when  fighting  v/ith  his  own  wife.  He  even  lent 
her  money  to  affift  her  in  lupporting  her  campaigns,  upon  receiving  bonds,  vdth 
proper  fecurity  for.  their  payment.  Jofeph,  the  eldelt  fon  of  this  extraordinary  pair, 
was  more  ambitious  than  his  father  had  been,  and  polTeffed  a  confiderable  ihare  of 
authority,  during  the  lubfequent  years  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Therefa.  Ha  was  a 
partner  m  the  execrable  difmemberment  of  Poland,  in  the  vear  1771,  and  the  king 
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of  Pruffia,  In  his  account  of  that  tranfa.ftion,  afcribes  its  origin  to  the  refllefs  am- 
bition of  the  emprefs-queen.  She  had  excited  the  confederates  of  Poland  to  a  civil 
war,  and  there  was  the  flrongefl  ground  to  believe,  as  Frederic  affirms,  that  foe 
would  have  interfered  in  the  conteit  between  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  in  behalf  of  the 
former.  Her  minifter  Kaunitz  was  even  baie  enough  to  obtain  from  the  court  of 
Conflantinople^  a  fum  in  advance,  on  the  promile  of  the  afiiftance  of  the  emprefs. 
At  this  time  he  had  figned  the  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  a  counter  treaty,  as  to 
the  divifion  of  Poland,  with  the  courts  of  Peterfburg  and  Berlin  ;  nor  was  it  known, 
which  of  them,  his  miflrefs  or  he,  would  have  had  the  leail  fcruple  of  breaking, 
Frederic  fays,  that  the  partition  of  Poland  was  the  only  meafure,  by  which  a  frefla 
war  in  Germany  could  be  avoided.  He  does  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  difmem- 
berment,  upon  any  pretence,  but  that  of  poUtical  expediency,  and  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  foothing  the  paffions  of  Maria  Therefa.  This  woman  has  been  celebrated 
for  her  piety,  which  produced  nothing  but  monuments  of  illiberal  fuperftition,  and 
atrocious  defpotifm.  Though,  after  the  lofs  of  Silefia,  fhe  pofleffed  a  much  larger 
extent  of  dominion  than  almoft  any  human  capacity  was  equal  to  the  talk  of  go- 
verning with  propriety,  her  rage  for  empire  was  infatiable.  She  declared,  as  her 
great  antagoniil  has  told  us,  that  flie  would  rather  part  with  her  under  petticoat, 
than  give  up  Silefia.  She  adhered  to  this  declaration,  till  it  bad  coft  Germany  a 
war  of  feven  years,  and  Europe  nine  hundred  thoufandor  a  million  of  lives.  Six 
years  of  peace  had  fcarce  elapfed,  when  fhe  was  once  more  ready  to  have  plung- 
ed the  north  of  Etirope  into  an  Abyfs  of  bloodlhed  ;  and  this  catalirophe  was  only 
prevented  by  the  moft  fhamelefs  tranfadtion  of  modern  ages,  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. Yet  the  petty  debaucheries  of  Meffalina  are  mentioned  with  horror ;  while 
Maria  Therefa  is  revered  by  one  half  of  mankind  as  a  faint,  and  by  the  other, 
as  a  virtuous  and  accompliflied  fovereign.  The  death  of  the  eletlor  of  Bavaria 
produced,  in  1778,  a  fliort  war,  in  which  Jofeph  on  the  one  part,  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia  and  the  eledor  of  Saxony  on  the  other,  were  the  principal  parties.  The 
claims  of  the  emperor  were  extremely  unjuft.  Vaft  armies  were,  on  each  fide, 
brought  into  the  field  ;  confifling  of  not  lefs,  than  between  fix  and  eight  hundred 
thouland  men.  No  aftion  happened  of  much  importance,  and,  in  1779,  an  accom- 
modation took  place.  Jofeph  acquired  a  trifling  tratl  of  territory,  at  an  expenfe,  ten 
or  perhaps  an  hundred  times  greater  than  it  was  worth.  Into  this  contell  the  em- 
prefs-queen was  forced  with  the  utmoft  relu£tance.  Though  Ihe  had  difcovered  fuch 
profound  contempt  for  the  fufFerings,  and  the  lives  of  her  fubjefts,  yet  Ihe  was 
not  divefled  of  the  common  fenfibiUties  of  a  parent.  Her  fon,  the  emperor,  had, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  campaign,  expofed  himfelf  to  perfonal  danger  j  and  from 
her  correfpondence  with  Frederic,  as  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  that  monarch, 
it  appears,  that  her  anxiety  for  the  fafety  of  Jofeph,  haflened  the  termination  of 
hoilihties. 

The  emperor,  had  he  died  in  an  early  part  of  his  reign,  would  have  defcended 
to  poflerity  wiih  fome  degree  of  reputation,  of  which  he  unfortuately  furvived 
the  laft  remnant.  When  young,  he  was  univerfally  and  juflly  refpeded  for  his 
good  fenfe,  and  humanity.  He  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  men  of  letters.  He  en- 
deavoured to  aboHfh  in  his  dominions  the  feudal  fyllem.  He  fuppreffed  feveral  of 
the  reUgious  orders ;  and  though  this  ftep  was  accompanied,  in  fome  cafes,  with 
much  hardfhip  and  injuflice  to  the  individual  friars  and  nuns,  who  were  the  im- 
mediate objefts  of  it,  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind  were  difpofed  to  approve 
the  general  principle  on  which  it  was  founded.  He  prohibited,  in  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  the  ufe  of  the  torture,  that  utmoft  reproach  of  modern  jurifprudence.  He 
granted  a  very  liberal  toleration  of  religious  opinions.  Amidfl  an  immcnfe  mafs 
pf  capricious  and  tyrannical  edifts,  he  relieved  the  inferior  clafles  of  his  fubjefts 
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from  many  grievances.  But,  when  deprived  of  the  fuperior  cunning  and  abilities 
of  his  mother,  his  charader  inceffantly  dechned.  He  was  at  onct.  like  Peter  the 
firft  of  Ruflia,  fired  with  a  rage  of  foreign  conquefl,  and  domeftic  legiflation.  Hut 
he  had  neither  the  good  fortune,  nor  the  genius  of  that  fplendid  barbarian.  Hii  at- 
tempt to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice, 
has  indeed  been  vindicated,  by  candid  and  intelligent  writers  ;  hut  his  method  of 
enforcing,  and  his  levity  in  defcrting  his  demands,  diminilhed  his  political  repu- 
tation. His  conduft  in  the  Netherlands  ha.s  been  delcribed  under  a  former  head. 
His  demolition  of  the  chain  of  fortreffes  in  that  country,  the  caufe  of  fo  many 
bloody  contefts,  can  be  afcribed  only  to  infatuation.  It  fcrvcs  to  explain  the  fub- 
fequeut  progrefs  of  Dumourier,  fo  rapid,  when  compared  v/ith  that  of  Marlborough, 
He  entered,  in  1788,  into  a  war  with  the  Turks,  profefl'edly  but  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  without  the  fmalleli.  pretence  of  provocation  from  the  Otto- 
mans, who  had  made  the  mod  humiliating  conceflions  to  fatisfy  his  rapacity,  and 
to  flatter  his  pride.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  ho  may  be  faid  to  have  drank  the  bit- 
tereil  dregs  of  the  cup  of  human  mifcry.  Brabant  v/as  torn  from  him ;  Hungary 
afl'erting  its  independence  ;  his  armies,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  at  beft,  in  a  very 
critical  fituation ;  his  treafury  exhauft:ed  ;  and  his  rifl;er,  the  queen  of  France,  ju(t 
commencing  the  dreadful  feries  of  her  calamities.  As  the  lafl:  pang  of  diltrefs,  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  princefs  Ehzabeth,  expired,  a  few  hours  before  himfelf,  m 
child-birth.  Adverfity  feems  to  have  fbftened  a  heart  of  more  than  ufual  hardnefs, 
and  fome  paflages  in  his  will  announce  a  melancholy  fenfibility  fuitable  to  his  con- 
dition. He  died  at  Vienna,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1790,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  twenty-fixth  of  his  reign,  as  emperor  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
tenth,  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  By  his  firft  wife,  the  Princefs  of  Parma, 
he  had  a  daughter,  Therefa  Elizabeth,  born  in  1762  ;  but  flie  is  dead.  In  1765,  he 
was  married  a  fecond  time,  to  the  princefs  Jofephina  Maria,  of  Bavaria.  She  died  in 
1767.  By  her,  he  had  no  children,  and  he  did  not  efpoufe  a  third  confort.  An 
epitaph,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  once  wrote  for  himfelf,  was  thus  accurate,  even  to 
minutenefs.     "  Here  lies  Jofeph  the  fecond,  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings." 

Few  princes  have  afcended  the  throne,  at  a  more  critical  period  than  Leopold  the 
fucceflbr  of  Jofeph.  On  the  fide  of  Turkey,  he  was  involved  in  a  defl:ructive  and 
unfortunate  conteft,  from  which  it  was  impoflible  to  retreat  without  difgrace.  The 
nobles  of  Hungary  were  extremely  difcontented ;  and  the  Netherlands,  the  richeft 
and  mofl:  flourifliing  part  of  his  dominions,  were  in  a  fl:ate  of  victorious  rebellion. 
His  treafury  was  exhaufted,  and  the  flower  of  his  armies  had  periflied  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaigns.  By  a  feries  of  good  conduct  and  of  good  fortune,  Leopold  foon 
reflored  the  importance  of  the  houfe  of  Aufl:ria. 

Under  the  article  of  the  Netherlands,  we  have  already  recited  a  part  of  the 
hlftiory  of  the  revolution  in  that  country.  This  afl:'air  was  terminated  by  the  pru- 
dence of  Leopold.  The  particulars  are  as  follow.  In  the  month  of  January,  1 790, 
juft  before  the  death  of  Jofeph,  the  Belgic  fl:ates  had  formed  the  outhnes  of  a  fe- 
deral confliitution.  But  here,  as  in  the  other  old  governments  of  Europe,  a  pow- 
erful arifl:ocracy  oppofed  the  completenefs  of  reformation.  The  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  were  of  that  clafs  j  and  their  particular  privileges  were  but  fo  many 
infringements  on  the  general  rights  of  the  citizens.  When  Jofeph  fubverted 
the  confl;itution  of  thefe  provinces,  the  privileges  of  the  fuperior  orders  w^ere 
involved  in  one  common  ruin  with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  parties,  there- 
fore, were  at  firft  unanimous  in  reclaiming  the  ancient  f)flem,  as  more  tolerable 
than  the  tyranny  of  Aufl:ria.  But,  when  they  had.  purchafed  their  Ireedom  at 
the  price  of  their  blood,  the  enhghtened  part  of  the  community  conceived,  that,  in 
eftabliftiing  the  new  government,   fome  alterations  ought  to  be  adopted.     They 
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propofed  to  copy  the  modern  and  liberal  Ideas  of  civil  policy ;  and  to  fupprefs 
fuch  parts  of  the  ancient  fyftenj  as  were  unjuft  and  oppreffive.  This  plan 
did  not  correfpond  with  the  fentiments  of  the  ruling  powers..  They  befto'wed 
additional  privileges  on  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  impofed  additional  bur- 
dens on  the  people. 

They  began  by  a  public  declaration  of  Intolerance  in  reHgion.  The  liberty  of 
the  prefs  was  prohibited ;  and  flate  licenfers  were  appointed.  Arbitrary  imprifon- 
ment  was  permitted ;  and  the  friends  of  reformation  were  infulted,  by  the  moft 
alarming  riots  at  Bruffels  and  other  places. 

The  death  of  Jofeph  was  an  inaufpicious  event  for  the  Independence  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Perfonal  hatred,  and  dread  of  his  revenge,  had  produced  no  fmall  Ihare 
of  the  refillance  which  he  encountered.  Leopold  had  offended  nobody,  and  though 
his  adminiftration  in  Tufcany,  had,  in  fome  refpects,  been  capricious  and  defpo- 
tic,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  benevolent  and  liberal.  The  charafter  of  the  new 
fovereign  himfelf,  was  mild  and  popular.  One  of  his  firfl  meafures  was  to  pubhfli 
a  conciliatory  proclamation,  inviting  the  revolted  provinces  to  return  to  their  al- 
legiance. He  pledged  himfelf  to  reftore  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  conflitution, 
and  promifed  to  redrefs  every  grievance.  He  likewife  entered  into  feparate  nego- 
ciations  with  the  leaders  of  the  two  contending  parties ;  a  circumllance  which  in- 
creafed  their  mutual. averfion  and  diflrufl. 

The  condudl  of  the  governors  of  the  Netherlands  was  badly  adapted  to  flrength- 
en  their  caufe.  Their  fenfe  of  augmenting  danger,  did  not  induce  them  to  pvirfue 
humane  and  generous  meafures  to  unite  the  affeftions  of  the  nation.  They  com- 
menced a  career  of  tyranny,  more  odious  and  intolerable,  if  poifible,  than  that  of 
Jofeph  himfelf.  The  dungeons  were  crouded  with  ftate  prifoners.  For  the  regu- 
lation of  their  armies,  the  mod  fanguinary  code  of  laws  was  eftabliflied,  that  has, 
perhaps,  ever  been  heai-d  of  fmce  the  days  of  Draco.  To  complete  the  impolicy 
and  abfurdity  of  their  proceedings,  feveral  of  the  firll  nobility  were  arrefted  as  trai- 
tors. Their  real  crime  was,  that  they  had  been  folicitous  to  extend  to  the  inferior 
clafies  of  the  community  the  advantages  of  a  better  government.  Hence,  this  party 
was  at  once  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  Leopold. 

As  one  fpecimen  of  the  adminiflration  of  the  maflers  of  Belgium,  we  fhall  men- 
tion their  treatment  of  the  French  clergy.  They  expreffed  the  utmoil  refentment 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  revolutionifls  in  France,  for  the  confifcation  of  the  ef-. 
tates  of  the  monaileries ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  deteftation  of  this  meafure, 
they  themfelves  confifcated  the  eftates  of  the  French  monks  in  the  Netherlands. 
Thus  they  did  exadly  what  the  French  reformers  would  have  done,  had  they  been 
in  poffeffion  of  the  country. 

Van  der  Merfch,  their  general,  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  conduct ; 
but,  having  incurred  the  lufpicion  of  the  Belgic  congrefs,  he  was  committed  pri- 
foner  to  the  caftle  of  Anvers.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by 
baron  Schoenfield,  a  Pruffian.  This  officer  was  as  arbitrary  as  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  could  defire.  He  hanged  thirty  foldiers  in  one  day,  for  having  deferted  their 
polls ;  and  he  forced  a  great  number  of  able  officers  to  quit  the  fervice.  On  the 
a^d  of  September,  1790,  the  infurgents,  to  the  amount  of  lixty  thoufand  men,  came 
to  a  declfive  engagement  with  the  Auftrians,  who  were  only  a  fourth  of  that  number. 
The  Belgians  were  defeated  with  the  flaughter  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  men.  Mul- 
titudes were  cut  to  pieces  while  begging  for  mercy.  A  number  were  hanged  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  among  the  reft  an  hundred  and  ten  of  the  clergy.  Forty-three 
thoufand  Aullrian  troops  foon  after  fpread  over  the  Netherlands.  The  defer tion  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  on  whom  the  infurgents  depended  for  proteQiion,  ftruck 
them  with  general  difmay ;.    and  the  domination  of  Leopold  was  reftored  almoft 
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without  the  preten<:e  of  military  oppofition.  On  the  firft  of  January,  1791,  Te  Deum 
was  fung  at  i3ruffels,  to  celebrate  the  fuccefs  of  the  conqueror.  He  had  fufficient  wif- 
dom  and  humanity  to  ufe  his  victory  with  moderation  ;  and  the  Belgians  appear,  upon 
the  whole,  to  have  had  no  reafon  for  regretting  the  good  fortune  of  the  Auftrian  arms. 
Leopold,  in  the  Summer  of  1790,  had  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Ottomans, 
which  ended  in  a  treaty,  by  which  the  conquefls  on  both  fides  were  rellored.  Such  was 
the  termination  of  a  war  into  which  Jofeph  had  entered  without  even  the  femblance  of 
provocation,  which  involved  him  in  prodigious  debts,  and  cofl,  him  the  lives  cf  perhaps 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men. 

Leopold  was  eleded  king  of  the  Romans  on  the  30th  of  September,  179c,  and  was 
crowned  emperor,  on  the  9th  of  the  following  October.  His  interpofition  in  the  affairs 
of  France  forms  the  only  other  event  of  his  fhort  reign,  after  the  redu£lion  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, that  deferves  notice  in  this  work.  The  fame  reafons  which  have  induced  us 
to  defer  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  make  it  proper  to  defer  that 
of  Germany  till  we  arrive  at  the  article  of  France.  Leopold  died  on  the  firft  of  March, 
1792,  of  an  inflammatory  fever  which  proved  fatal  upon  the  third  day  of  his  illnefj. 
He  was  born  on  the  firft  of  May,  1747,  and  his  reign,  computing  from  the  death  of  his 
brother  Jofeph,  lafted  only  two  years,  and  eight  days.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft: 
fon  Francis  the  fecond,  the  prefent  pofleftbr  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 
Leopold  was  of  a  feeble  conftitution,  but  libidinous  in  his  manners.  He  fupported 
feveral  miftreffes,  and  immediately  after  his  death,  his  widow,  who  had  borne  him  a 
very  numerous  family  of  about  twenty  children,  difplayed  her  attachment  to  female 
virtue  by  the  expulfion  of  thefe  ladies  from  Vienna  j  a  firiking  example  of  the  muta- 
bility of  fortune  ! 


The     kingdom     of     PRUSSIA,      formerly 
DUCAL     PRUSSIA. 


SiTtTATioN,  BOUNDARIES,  7  f"  |  ""HIS  country  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  part 
AND   EXTENT.  5  J-     of  Samogitia  ;  to  the  fouth,  by  Poland  Pro- 

per, and  Mafovia  ;  to  the  eaft,  by  part  of  Lithuania  ;  and  to  the  weft,  by  Polilh  Piuflia 
and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  an  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  about  an  hundred  and  twelve. 

Name,  aiRj  soil,  produce,  )  The  name  of  Pri:ffia  is  probably  derived  from  the 
AND  RIVERS.  3  Borufli,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.     The 

air,  upon  the  whole,  is  wholefome,  and  the  foil  trcitful  in  corn.  The  country  affords 
plenty  of  pit-coal  and  fuel.  Its  animal  productions  are  horfes,  fiieep,  detr,  and  game, 
wild  boars,  foxes,  &c.  Its  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  ftored  with  fifh  ;  and  amber, 
which  is  thought  to  be  formed  of  an  oil  coagulated  with  vitriol,  is  found  on  its  coaft 
towards  the  Baltic.  The  woods  furnilh  the  inhabitants  with  wax,  honey,  and  pitch, 
belides  quantities  of  pot-adies.  The  rivers  here  fometimes  do  damage  by  inundations. 
Of  thefe  rivers,  the  principal  are,  the  Viftula,  the  Pregel,  the  Memel  or  Mammel,  the 
Paflarge,  and  the  Elbe. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  Pruffia  has  become  a  refpedable  power 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  territories  lie  fcattered  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
Poland,  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  countries.  For  the  lake 
of  perlpicuity,  we  have  arranged  them  in  the  following  table. 

Vol.  I.  5  R 
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We  confine  ouifelves,  in  this  place,  chiefly  to  an  account  of  Pruflia.  The  other  do- 
minions fall  under  the  defcription  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lie. 

Pruflia  is  indebted  for  its  political  importance,  to  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Frede- 
ric the  fecond.  It  is  likewife  from  the  writings  of  this  monarch,  that  we  are  chiefly  to 
derive  our  moft  authentic  and  interefting  information,  concerning  both  its  civil  and  mi- 
litary progrefs.  We  have,  in  the  preceding  article,  frequently  cited  the  hiftorical  me- 
moirs of  this  celebrated  monarch,  becaufe  thev  difl^er,  in  numberlefs  points  of  faft,  from 
other  writers.  The  motives  of  dion  are  traced  up  to  their  fource.  The  charaders  of 
the  fovereigns  and  the  nations  of  Europe  are  delineated  with  candour,  and  without  cere- 
mony. The  royal  hifl:orian  has  acknowledged  his  own  errors  with  the  franknefs  and 
fimplicity  becoming  a  great  man.  He  attacks  without  fcruple,  every  fort  of  popular 
prejudice.  Confidered  merely  as  a  chafte  and  elegant  author,  he  deferves  an  uncom- 
mon de2;ree  of  praife.  But  as  a  comprehenfive  repofitory  of  that  fort  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  learned  no  where  elfe,  his  writings  deferve  a  (till  greater  fliai  e  of  eftimation. 
His  pollhumous  works  extend  to  thirteen  volumes.  They  have  been  publiflied  fince 
his  death,  at  Berlin,  by  his  favourite  minifter  ;  and  it  muft  be  confidered  as  the  mofl: 
aftonifliing  of  all  literary  wonders,  that  his  fucceflbr  hath  fufFered  them  to  appear,  at 
leait  in  their  prefent  form,  becaufe  almoft  every  page  contains  truths  the  mofl  offenfive 
to  the  ears  of  defpotifm. 

Of  the  works  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  there  is  no  portion  more  in^lrudive  than  that 
part  of  his  memoirs  after  the  war  of  feven  years,  wherein  he  relates  the  meafures  which 
he  e aiployed  to  reftore  the  profperity  of  his  dominions-  He  thus  defcribes  their  fitua- 
tion  at  the  end  of  that  contefl;.  The  pidure  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  mafter,  and  muft 
excite  the  attention  of  every  reader. 

*'  It  is  neceflary,"  fays  Frederic,  "  that  we  fhould  imagine  countries  entirely 
ravaged,  where  the  traces  of  former  habitations  were  fcarcely  difcoverable  ;  towns 
almoft  erafed  from  the  earth;  others  half  confumed  by  the  flames;  thirteen  thou- 
fand    houfes   of  which   no  veftige  remained  j    fields   lying   falbw  j    the   inhabitants 
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deftitiite  of  the  corn  requifite  for  their  fupport;  the  farmers  in  want  cf  fixiy 
thoufand  horfes  for  the  plough;  and  a  diminution  of  five  hundred  thoufand  inha')i- 
tants,  fince  the  year  1756;  a  very  confiderable  number  in  a  population  of  onlv  fjur 
millions,  and  five  hundred  thoufand.  The  noblf:  and  the  pealant  had  been  pillaged, 
ranfomed,  and  foraged,  by  fo  many  difftirfnt  armies,  that  nothing  was  left  them  except 
life,  and  the  miferable  rags  by  which  their  nakednefs  was  concealed.  '1  hey  had  not 
fulHcient  credit  even  to  fatisfy  the  daily  wants  of  nature.  There  was  no  longer  anv 
police  in  the  towns.  To  a  fpirit  of  equity  and  regularity,  bafe  felf-interefi,  diforder, 
and  anarchy  had  fucceeded.  1  he  colleges  of  juftice  and  of  finance,  had  been  rendered 
inadive,  by  tlie  Irequent  invafions  of  fuch  numerous  enemies.  The  (lumber  of  the 
laws  produced  a  licentioufnefs  of  fpirit  in  the  public,  and  hence,  avarice  and  rapacity 
took  birth.  Ihe  noble,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  the  manufaiflurer,  all 
ftrove  who  fhould  fet  the  highelt  price  on  their  commodities,  their  provifions,  and  their 
indultry  ;  and  only  feemed  aftive  to  efi"<j6>  their  mutual  ruin.  Such  was  the  fatal  fpec- 
tacle  which  fo  many  provinces,  that  had  lately  been  fo  (lourifhing,  prefented  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war.  inhere  is  no  defcription,  however  pathetic,  that  can  pofTibly  ap- 
proach the  deep,  the  afilicting,  the  mournful  impreflion  which  the  fight  of  them  pro- 
duced." The  king  proceeds  to  inform  us,  by  what  method  he  reftored  his  territories 
to  their  former  fituation.  In  the  courfe  of  this  dreadful  war,  he  had  neither  added  a 
fingle  new  impolt  nor  contracted  any  foreign  debt ;  and  yet  he  was  enabled,  at  the  end 
of  it,  to  remit  a  great  proportion  of  the  faxes  paid  by  his  fubjecls.  What  is  flill  more 
incomprehenfible,  his  treafury  fupplied  refources  for  the  re-building  of  the  towns  and 
villages.  His  magazines  furnifhed  his  people  with  corn  to  fow  their  lands,  and  likcwife 
for  their  immediate  fubfiftence.  Thirty-five  thoufand  horfes,  which  had  been  deflined 
for  the  ufe  of  the  artillery,  and  waggons  of  the  army,  were  employed  in  agriculture. 
Two  mi  lions  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand  crowns  were  given  to  the  pro- 
vinces, with  which  they  difcharged  the  debts  that  they  had  contraded  during  the  war, 
in  order  to  pay  their  contributions,  and  to  fatisfy  thofe  impofitions  which  the  vagrant 
enemy  had  exaded.  Multiplied  largefles  reflored  courage  to  the  Prufi"ians,  who  had 
beeun  to  defpair  atnidfl  their  fufFerings.  The  king  dug  canals;  he  drained  marfhes  ; 
in  fliort,  he  negleded  no  meafure  which  could,  perhaps,  have  been  devifed  by  the  duke 
of  Sully  himfelf,  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  Agriculture,  manufadtures,  and 
commerce,  began  in  a  few  years  to  flourifh.  To  enter,  at  prefent,  into  a  farther  detail, 
would  trefpafs  upon  the  limits  of  this  work.  "  That  the  refult,"  fays  he,  "  may  be 
known,  the  beft  method  will  be  to  compare  the  population  of  the  year  1740,  with  that 
of  the  year  1779  ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  abftraft. 

1740.  1779. 

Provinces.  No.  Inhabitants.  No.  Inhabitants. 

PrufTia,  370,000  780,000 

Brandenburg,  480,000  710,000 


Magdeburg  & 
Haiberftadt, 


220,000  280,000 


Siiefia,  1,100,000  1,520,000 

2,170,000  3,290,000 


"  Tncreafe,  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand." — The  reader  will 
obferve,  by  comparing  this  ftatement  with  the  preceding  table,  that  the  king  does  not 
comprehend  in  thefe  calculations,  his  oart  of  Weltphalia,  and  fome  other  fcattered 
territories.  The  augmentation  in  the  number  of  his  fubjeds,  within  the  (pace  of 
thirty-nine  years,  is  however  very  great.      But  it  mul,t  add  infinitely  to  our  fur-. 
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prife,  if  we  refieft,  that,  during  the  fame  period,  Frederic  had  been  engaged  in  four 
bloody  wars,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  his  armies  had  fought  above  twenty  pitched  bat- 
tles, and  that  in  one  of  thefe  wars  only,  he  lo(l,  by  his  own  account,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  foldiers,  befides  vaft  numbers  of  the  peafantry.  We  have  already 
quoted  his  remark,  that  in  the  year  1756,  the  total  population  of  his  territories  amounted 
to  four  millions  five  hundred  thoufand,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  they  had  been 
reduced  to  four  millions.  At  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  in  1740,  the  dominions 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father  contained,  all  together,  only  two  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  people*.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  war  of  1756,  the  po- 
pulation of  his  territories  rofe  to  its  former  height,  and  at  his  death  in  1786,  they  con- 
tained, including  his  acquifition  of  Polifh  Pruffia,  more  than  fix  millions  of  people. 
The  number  of  births  and  deaths  is  carefully  regiftered  in  the  Pruffian  dominions ; 
and,  upon  one  of  the  late  annual  examinations,  it  was  found  that  within  the  precedinty 
year,  the  former  outnumbered  the  latter,  by  more  than  fifty  thoufand. 

Since  the  year  171  9,  it  is  computed  that  about  34,000  colonifts  have  removed  thi- 
ther from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany;  of  which  number  17,000  were  Saltz- 
burghers.  Thefe  emigrants  have  built  400  fmall  villages,  1 1  towns,  and  50  new 
churches.  They  have  founded  looo  village  fchools,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try named  Little  Lithuania. 

We  have  extended  this  article  to  an  uncommon  length,  for  the  fake  of  inferting 
much  curious  and  authentic  information,  which  has  been  omitted  even  in  the  laft 
London  edition  of  this  work. 

The  manners,  cuftoms,  and  diverfions  of  the  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from 
thofe  of  the  Germans. 

Religion,  schools,  and?       The  eflablifhed  religions  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherans 
ACADEMIES.  5  ^^^  Calvinifts,  though  chiefly  the  former  :  but  Roman 

catholics,  antipoedo-baptifts,  and  almod  all  other  iects,  are  here  tolerated.  The  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  towns,  abound  in  fchools.  An  univerfity  was  founded  at  Koningfberg 
in  1544  ;   but  we  know  of  no  very  remarkably  learned  men  that  it  has  produced. 

Cities."]  The  kingdom  of  PrufTia  is  divided  into  the  German  and  Lithuanian  de- 
partments ;  the  former  of  which  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty  parifhes,  and  the 
latter  one  hundred  and  five. 

Koningfberg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  feated  on  the  river  Pregel,  over 
which,  it  has  feven  bridges,  is  about  eighty-four  miles  from  Dantzic.  According  to 
dr.  Bufching,  this  city  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  contains  three  thoufand  eight 
hundred  houfes,  and  about  60, goo  inhabitants.  Koningil)erg  has  a  confiderable  fliare 
of  commerce  and  (hipping,  as  the  Pregel  is  navigable  for  fhips,  of  which  four  hundred 
and  ninety-three  foreign  ones  arrived  here  in  the  year  1752,  befides,  two  hundred  and 
ninety -eight  coalters.  Three  hundred  and  feventy-three  floats  of  timber  were,  in  the 
compafs  of  that  year,  brought  down  that  river.  This  city,  befides  its  college  or  uni- 
verfity, which  contains  thirty-eight  profeffors,  has  magnificent  palaces,  a  town-houfe, 
and  exchange.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  citadel,  which  is  called  Fredericfburg, 
and  is  a  regular  fquare. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Frederic  the  fecond,  endeavoured  to  in- 
crcafe  the  commerce  of  his  kingdom ;  but  the  defpotic  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment was   not  favourable  to  trade  and  manufactures.      The  Prufllan  manufadtures, 

*  Frederic  himself  states  them  at  three  mil-  details  of  this  sort.     For  such  inaccuracies,  his 

lions  ;  but  his  Enyiish  translator  adtls  in  a  note,  extreme  candour  fonns  an  ample  apolog}'.   His 

tb  t   ht-y  extended  only  to  the  number  specified  attention  v/as   engrossed   by  duties  more  im- 

iii  .he  text.       We   may  observe,   once  for  all,  portant,  or  at  least  more  interesting,  than  those 

that  the  king  sometimes  contradicts  himself  in  of  an  historian. 
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however,  are  not  inconfiderable  :  they  confifl  of  glafs,  iron-work,  paper,  gunpow- 
der, copper  and  brafs  mills;  nianufadures  of  cloth,  camlet,  linen,  Hlk  ftoc^inj^g, 
and  other  articles.  The  inhabitants  export  a  variety  of  naval  (tores,  amber,  linfeed 
and  hempfeed,  dtmeal,  filh,  mead,  tal'ow  and  caviar  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  five  hun- 
dred (hips  are  loaded  every  year  with  thole  commodities,  chiefly  fro-n  Koningfberg, 

Constitution  and  goviirnm.  nt.J  Ihe  king  of  Pruflia  is  abfolute  The  prin- 
cipal  minifters  of  the  kingdom  are  ;  i.  The  great  mailer  ;  2.  The  great  burgrave  ; 
3.  The  great  chancellor;  and,  4  The  great  marfhil.  I'here  are  alfo  lome  other 
councils,  and  feventeen  bailiwicks.  'ihe  ftates  confift,  i.  Of  counfellors  of  ftate  ; 
2.   Of  deputies  from  the  nobility  ;  3.   Of  deputies  from  the  commons. 

Revenues.]  Frederic  the  fecond,  by  means  of  the  happy  fituation  of  his  coun- 
try,  its  inland  navigation,  and  'his  own  (kiltul  political  regulations,  derived  an  amaz- 
ing revenue  from  this  countrv,  which,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  the  feat 
of  poverty  and  barbarifm.  It  is  faid,  that  amber  alone  brought  him  in  26,000  dol- 
lars annually.  His  other  revenues  arofe  from  his  demelnes,  his  duties  of  cuffoms 
and  tolls,  and  the  fubfidies  yearly  granted  by  the  feveral  Itates  ;  but  the  exacT  fum 
is  not  known  ,  though  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  very  confiderable.  His  reve- 
nues, after  the  acquifition  of  Polifli  or  Royal  Pruflia,  muft  have  been  greatly  in- 
creafed.  Exclufive  of  its  fertility,  commerce  and  population,  its  local  fituation  was 
of  valt  importance,  as  it  lay  between  his  German  dominions  and  his.  kingdom  of 
PrufTia.  By  this  addition  his  dominions  became  compact,  and  PrufTian  troops  may 
now  march  from  Berlin  to  Ko  ingfberg  without  interruption. 

Military  strength.]  Fhe  PrufTian  army,  even  in  time  of  peace,  confirts  of 
about  180,000  of  the  belt  diciplined  troops  in  the  world  ;  and,  during  the  war  of 
1778,  that  force  was  auijmented  to  300,000  men.  But  this  great  military  force, 
however  it  may  aggrandize  the  power  and  importance  of  the  king,  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  intere^  of  the  people.  The  army  is  chiefly  compofed  of  provincial  re- 
giments ;  the  whole  Prullian  dominions  being  devided  into  circles  or  cantons  ;  in 
each  of  which,  one  or  more  regiments,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  population 
of  the  divilion,  have  been  originally  raifed,  and,  from  it,  the  recruits  continue  to  be 
taken.  Each  particular  regiment  is  always  quartered,  in  the  time  of  peace,  near 
the  canton  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn.  Whatever  number  of  fons  a  pea- 
fant  may  have,  they  are  all  liable  to  be  taken  into  the  fervice,  except  one,  who  is 
left  to  aflilt  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  The  reft  wear  badges  from  their  child- 
hood, to  mark  that  they  are  deftined  to  be  foldiers,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
fervice,  whenever  thev  are  called  upon.  But  the  maintenance  of  fo  large  an  armv, 
in  a  country  naturally  fo  Httle  equal  to  it,  has  occafioned  fuch  a  drain  from  popu- 
lation, and  fuch  a  redudion  of  the  number  of  labourers,  that  Frederic  the  fecond 
endeavoured  in  fome  degree  to  fave  his  own  peafantry,  by  drawing  as  many  recruits 
as  pofllb  e  from  other  countries.  Thefe  foreign  recruits  remain  continually  with  the 
regiments  in  which  they  are  placed;  but  the  native  Pruflians  have,  every  year,  fome 
months  of  furlough,  during  which  they  return  to  the  houfes  of  their  fathers  or 
brothers,  and  work  at  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm,  or  employ  themfelves  in  any  other 
way  that  they  pleafe. 

History  J  Ihe  ancif-nt  hiflorv  of  Pruflia,  like  that  of  other  kingdoms,  is  loft 
in  the  clouds  of  fiftion  and  romance.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  a  brave 
and  warlike  people  ;  they  were  defcended  from  the  Sclavonians,  and  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  who,  on  pretence  of  converting  them  to  Chrif.. 
tianity,  w  nted  to  reduce  them  to  flav.ry.  They  made  a  noble  (land  againft  the 
kings  of  Poland;  one  of  whom,  Boleflaus  IV.  they  defeated  and  killed  in  1163. 
They  continued  indepen  lent,  and  Pagans,  till  the  time  of  the  Cru-ades,  when  the 
German  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  about  the  year  1227,  undertook  their  con-- 
Vol.  1.  5  S 
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verfion  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  but  upon  condition  of  having,  as  a  reward,  the 
property  bf  the  country  when  conquered.  A  long  feries  of  wars  followed,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Pruflia  were  almofl:  extirpated  by  the  religious  knights,  who,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  after  committing  the  mod  incredible  barbarities,  peopled 
the  country  with  Germans.  After  a  vafl  wafte  of  blood,  a  peace  was,  in  1466, 
concluded  between  the  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  Cafimir  IV.  kind  of  Po- 
land, who  had  undertaken  the  caufe  of  the  opprefTed  people,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  part,  now  called  Polifh  Pruffia,  fhould  continue  a  free  province 
under  the  king's  protedion  ;  and  that  the  knights  and  the  grand-mafter  (hould  pof- 
fefs  the  other  part,  but  were  to  acknowledge  themfelves  vaflals  of  Poland.  This 
gave  rife  to  frefh  wars,  in  which  the  knights  endeavoured,  but  unfuccefsfully,  to 
throw  off  their  vafTalage  to  Poland.  In  1525,  Albert,  margrave  of  Bandenburg, 
and  the  lad  grand-mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  laid  afide  the  habit  of  his  order, 
embraced  Lutheranifm,  and  concluded  a  peace  at  Cracow,  by  which  the  m.argrave 
was  acknowledged  duke  of  the  eaft  part  of  Pruffia,  fince  called,  for  that  reafon. 
Ducal  Pruffia,  but  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defcend  to  his  male  heirs  ; 
and,  upon  failure  of  his  male  iffue,  to  his  brothers  and  their  male  heirs.  Thus  ended 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Pruffia,  after  it  had  fubfifted  for  almoft  three 
hundred  years.  In  1657,  the  eleftor,  Frederic- William  of  Brandenburg,  deferved- 
ly  called  the  great,  had  Duca!  Pruffia  confirmed  to  him  ;  and,  by  the  conventions  of 
"Welau  and  Bromberg,  it  was  freed,  by  John  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  from  vaf- 
falage ;  and  he  and  his  defcendants  were  declared  independent  and  fovereign  lords 
of  this  part  of  Pruffia. 

As  the  proteftant  religion  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  margrave 
Albert,  and  the  eledors  of  Brandenburg  were  now  of  that  perfuafion,  the  protef- 
tant interefl  favoured  them  fo  much,  that  Frederic,  the  fon  of  Frederic- William, 
was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Pruffia,  in  a  fo^emn  aflembly  of  the  ftates,. 
and  proclaimed,  January  i8,  1701,'and  foon  after  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  all  the 
powers  of  Chriftendom.  His  grandfon,  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  family,  gives  us  no  high  idea  of  the  firft  king's  talents  for  government,  but  ex- 
patiates on  thofe  of  his  own  father,  Frederic- William,  who  fucceeded  in  1713.  He 
certainly  was  a  prince  of  ftrong  natural  parts,  and  performed  fervices  to  his  coun- 
try, but  too  often  at  the  expenfe  of  humanity.  At  his  death  in  1740,  he  left  eight 
millions  and  feven  hundred  thoufand  crowns  in  his  treafury.  His  fon  improved  the 
arts  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  poet,  philofopher, 
and  legiflator.  Some  of  the  principal  tranfadtions  of  his  reign  have  already  been 
related,  in  our  account  of  the  hiftory  of  Germany.  In  the  year  1743,  he  pnbliffied 
a  refcript,  fignifying  his  pleafure  that  no  kneeling,  in  future,  ffiould  be  pradtifed  in 
honour  of  his  perfon,  affigning  for  his  reafon,  that  this  a£t  of  humiliation  was  due 
folely  to  the  divinity.  In  1782,  he  expended  almoft  two  millions  of  crowns  in 
draining  marfhes,  eftabliffiing  faftories,  fettling  colonies,  relieving  diftrefs,  and  in 
other  purpofes  of  policy  and  benevolence. 

Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia,  and  eledor  of  Brandenburg,  was  born  in  1712,  and 
married  in  1733,  to  Elizabeth  Chrillina  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel,  born  in  1714,- 
by  whom  he  had  no  iffue.  He  died  Auguft  17,  1786,  aged  feventy-four,  having 
reigned  forty-fix  years,  two  months,  fevenreen  days,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Frede- 
ric William  his  nephew,  and  fon  of  his  brother  William  Auguftus.  His  condu£t  as 
to  Holland,  has  been  related  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  He  was  born  in  1744, 
and  married,  in  1765,  to  the  prin(iefs  Elizabetha  Chriftina  Ulrica,  of  Brunfwic 
Wolfenbuttel  :  and,  fecondly  in  1769,  to  Frederica  Louifa,  of  Heffe  Darmftadt.  If- 
fue by  the  firft  a  princels ;  by  the  fecond,  Frederic-William,  prince  royal,  and  fe- 
veral  other  chidren.  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  his  filler,  was,  in  1767,  mar- 
ried to  the  prince  of  Orange.  - 
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The  kingdom  of  BOHEMIA. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Miles: 
Length  478^    bet^ggjj 
Breadth  3223 


Degrees. 

and  52  n( 

and  94  weft  longitude,  from  Philadelphia, 

Boundaries.]      "O  OUNDED  by   Saxony  and   Brandenburg,    on  the  north  ; 

XD  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on   the  eafl  ;  by  Auflria  and  Ba-       ' 


("48  and  52  north  latitude. 


varia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  on  the  weft  j  formerly  com- 
prehending, I .  Bohemia  Proper  j  2.  Silefia  ;  and  3.  Moravia. 


Divifions.                             Chief  towns.  Miles. 

1.  Bohemia  Pro-1  fPrague,  W.  Ion.  Sg-ao.  N.  lat.  50I  T 
per,  W.  moftly  I  I  Komngfgratz,  F.  J  t  u  I 
fubjeft  to  the'MGIatz,  E.  fubjea  to  the  king  of  ^  !r^"^  '^^  ^ 
houfe  of  Auf-  1  1  Pruffia.  I  ^^^^^^^  ^4-^  I 
tria.                     j    LEgra,  W.  j                      J 

"1  fBreflaw,  W.  long.  N.  lat.  51-15. 

j  Glogaw,  N. 

2.  Silefia,     eaft,  j  Croffen,  N. 
moftly     fubjeft  '  j  JagendorfF,  S.                                              Length   196 
to  the   king  of  '  }  Tropaw,    S.    fubje£t   to  the  houfe  of  j  Breadth    92 
Pruflia.                1  Auftria. 


Sq.    M. 


I2j05o 


*•  10,450 


!  Tefchen,    S.  fubjeft   to  the  houfe  of  1 
J    l      Auftria.  J 


3.  Moravia,  S.  ■ 
entirely  fubjed:  ( 
to  the  houfe  of  ( 
Auftria. 


•  Olmutz,    W.    Ion. 

I      49-40. 
I  Brin,  middle. 
Igla,  S.  W. 


91-45.    N.    iat. 


Length   120 
Breadth    8d 


5*424 


Soil  and  air.]  The  air  of  Bohemia  Proper,  is  not  thought  fo  wholefome  as 
that  of  Germany,  though  its  foil  and  produce  are  much  the  fame. 

Mountains  and  rivers.]  Bohemia,  though  almoft  furrounded  with  moun- 
tains, contains  none  of  note  or  diftinclion  ;  its  woods  are  numerous.  The  chief  ri- 
vers are  the  Elbe,  Muldaw,  and  Eger. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  This  kingdom  contains  rich  mines  of  filver,  quick- 
filver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fulpher,  and  faltpetre. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,"]  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
CUSTOMS,. AND  DIVERSIONS-  J    prefent    population    of    Bohemia;    about 

one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  computed  to  contain  near  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  ;  but  they  are  thought  at  prefent  not  to  exceed  two  millions  one  hundred 
thoufand.  The  Bohemians,  in  their  perfons,  habits,  and  manners,  refemble  the 
Germans.  There  is,  among  them,  no  middle  ftate  of  peopb  ;  for  every  lord  is  a 
fovereign,  and  every  tenant  a  flave.  But  the  late  emperor  generoufly  difcharged  the 
Bohemian  peafants,  on  the  imperial  demefnes,  from  the  ftate  of  vaflalage  in  which 
they  had  been  fo  long,  and  fo  unjuftly  retained  ;  and  it  will  be  happy  if  his  example 
ftiould  be  follojeed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility.      Although  the  Bohemians,  at  prefent. 
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are  not  remarkable  either  for  arts  or  arms,  yet  they  formerly  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves  as  intrepid  aflertors  of  civil  and  religious  libercy  ;  witnefs  the  many  defeats 
they  gave  to  the  Aurtrian  power,  and  their  generous  druggies  for  independency. 
Their  virtues  may  be  confidered  as  the  caufes  of  their  decay  ;  as  no  means  were 
left  unemployed  by  their  defpotic  mailers  for  breaking  their  fpirit ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  their  internal  jealoufies  and  diffentions  greatly  contributed  to  their  fub- 
jedlion.     Their  cuftoms  and  diverfions  are  the  fame  as  in  Germany. 

Religion  ]  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion  is  eltablilhed  in  Bohemia,  yet 
there  are  many  proteftants  among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  now  tolerated  in  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  lome  of  the  Moravians  have  embraced  a  fyftem  of 
proteftanifm,  which  they  have  propagated,  by  their  zealous  miffionaries,  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  Prague  is  the  only  Bohemian  archbifliopric. 
The  bifhoprics  are  Koningfgratz,  Breflaw,  and  Olmutz. 

Language  ]  The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialed  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  ;  but  they  genera  ly  fpeak  German. 

University. J     The  only  univerfity  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 

Cities  and  towns. 3  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  one  of  the  fined  and 
moft  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  noble  bridge.  Its  circumfe- 
rence is  fo  large  that  the  grand  Pruffian  army,  in  its  laft  fiege,  could  never  com- 
pletely invert  it.  The  inhabitants  fcarcely  exceed  feventy  thoufand  Chriftians,  and 
about. thirteen  thoufand  Jews  It  contains  ninety-two  churches  and  chapels,  and 
forty  cloifters.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade  ;  and  therefore,  the  middling  inha- 
bitants are  not  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews  are  faid  to  carry  on  a  large  commerce  in 
jewels.  Bohemia  contains  many  other  towns,  fome  of  which  are  fortified,  b  t  they 
are  neither  remarkable  for  ftrength  nor  manufaftures.  Olmutz,  the  capi  al  of  Mo- 
ravia, is  well  fortified.  Breflaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  hath  been  already  defcribed. 
Manufactures.]  The  chief  manufaftures  are  of  woollens,  lioens,  copper,  iron, 
paper,  glafs,  and  gun -powder. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  forms,  and  only  the  forms,  of  the  old 
Bohemian  conftitution  ftill  fubfiil  ;  for  the  governaient,  undrr  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  is  defpotic.  Their  dates  are  compofed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  gentry,  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  towns.  Their  fovereigns,  of  late,  have  been  averfe  to  pro- 
voking them  by  ill  ufage,  as  they  have  a  general  diflike  to  the  Audrians.  ,  Ihis 
kingdom  is  freqaenrly  defcribed  as  part  of  Germany,  but  with  little  reafon,  for 
it  is  not  in  any  of  the  nine  circles,  nor  does  it  contribute  towards  the  forces  or  re- 
venues of  the  empire,  nor  is  it  fubjedl  to  any  of  its  laws.  What  gives  fome  colour 
to  this  midake  is,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  fird  fecular  eledor  of  the  empire, 
and  its  kings  have  been,  lor  many  years,   eleded  emperors  of   Germany. 

Revenuks.]  The  revenues  of  Bohemia  is  whatever  the  fovereign  is  pleafed  to 
exzQ.  from  the  dates  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  are  annually  aflembled  at  Prague. 
They  may  perhaps  amount  to  500,000!    a  year. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nobility  ufed  to  ele£l  their  own  princes,  though  the 
emperors  of  Germany  fometimes  impofed  a  king  upon  them,  and  at  length  ufurped 
that  crown  themieves.  In  the  year  1438,  Albert,  II.  of  Audria,  received  three 
crowns,  viz.    thofe  of   Hungary,   the  empire,  and  Bohemia. 

In  1414,  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the  fird  reformers,  and  Bohe- 
mians, were  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conltance,  thouffh  the  emperor  of  Germany 
had  given  them  his  protedion.  This  occafioned  an  infurredion  in  Bohemia.  1  he 
people  of  Pratiue  threw  the  emperor's  officers  out  of  the  windows  of  thf  council- 
chamber  ;  anil  the  famous  Zifca,  aflembling  an  army  of  40,000  Bohemians,  de- 
fedted  the  imperial  forces  in  feveral  engagements,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  kingdom* 
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The  divifions  of  the  Huffites  among  themfelves  enabled  the  empr^rors  to  keep  pof- 
feflion  of  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  off  the  irapeiial  yoke, 
by  electing,  in  the  year  1618,  a  proteflant  king,  in  the  perfon  of  the  prince  Pa- 
latine, fon -in-law  to  James  I.  of  England.  The  misfortunes  of  this  prince  are  well 
known.  He  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by  the  emperor's  generals,  and,  being  ftrip- 
ped  of  his  other  dominions,  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  court  of  England  for 
fubfidence.  After  a  war  of  thirty  yeara  duration,  'which  defolated  the  whole  em- 
pire, the  Bohemians  have,  fmce  that  time,  remained  fubjed  to  the  houfe  of 
Auflria. 


HUN 


A  .    R       Y. 


Miles. 
Length    300 
Breadth  200 


between 


Situation  and  extent. 

Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

02  and  oS  eaft  longitude,  from  Philadelphia.   ")      ^    ^ 
45  and  49  north  latitude.  j    -^  ' 


Boundaries  1       T  TUNGARY   formerly    included  Tranfylvania,   Sclavonia, 
'-^       XjL  Croatia,  Morlachia,   Servia,   Walachia,  and  other  coun- 
tries.    That  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  is  bounded  by  Poland 
on  the  north  ;    by  Tranfylvania   and    Walachia,  on   the    eaft  j  by  Sclavonia,  on  the 
fouth  J  and  by  Auftria  and  Moravia,  on  the  weft. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  ufually   divided  into   the  Upper  and  Lower 

Hungary. 


Upper  HUNGARY,  North  of  the. 

Danube. 

Chief  town. 

Prefburg,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  E.  Ion. 

92-30,  N.  lat.  4§-2o. 


Lower  HUNGARY,    South    of  the 

Danube. 

Chief  town. 

Buda,  on  the  Danube,   E.  long.   94-20, 

N.  lat.  47-40. 


To  which  may  be  added  Temefwar,  which  has  been  confidered  as  diflincl  from 
Hungary,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  governed  by  an  independent  king.  It  has  feveral 
times  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks ;  but  the  Auftrians  gaining  pofTclTion, 
it  was,  in  1778,  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  province  of  Te- 
mefwar is  ninety-four  miles  long,  and  fixty-feven  broad,  containing  about  three  ihou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fquare  miles.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  diftrids, 
Cfadat,  Temefwar,  Werfchez,  and  Lugos.  Temefwar,  the  principal  town,  is  fitua- 
ted E.  long.  97-15,  N.  lat.  45-54. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air,  and  confequently  the  climate  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Hungary,  is  found  to  be  unhealthful,  owing  to  its  numerous  lakes,  flagnated 
waters,  and  marfhes;  but  the  northern  parts  are  mountainous  and  barren,  and  the  air 
is  fweet  and  wholefome.  No  country  in  the  world  can  boaft  of  a  richer  foil  than  that 
plain  which  extends  three  hundred  miles  from  Prefburg  to  Belgrade.  It  produces 
corn,  tobacco,  faiFron,  afparagus,  melons,  hops,  pulfe,  millet,  buckwheat,  delicious 
wine,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  peaches,  mulberry-trees,  chefnuts,  and  wood.  Corn  fells 
for  one-fixth  part  of  its  price  in  England. 

Vol.  I.  5  T 
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Rivers.]     Thefe  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Teyfle,  Merifh,  and  the  Temes.  ^ 

Water.]  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly  four  among  the  Carpathian 
mountains  of  confiderable  extent,  and  abounding  with  fifh.  The  Hungarian  baths  and 
mineral  waters  are  efteemed  the  moft  falutary  of  any  in  Europe  ;  but  their  magnificent 
buildings,  raifed  by  the  Turks  when  in  poffeflion  of  the  country,  particularly  thofe  of 
Buda,  are  fuffered  to  go  to  decay. 

Mountains.]  The  Carpathian  mountains,  which,  on  the  north,  divide  Hungary 
from  Poland,  are  the  greateft  in  Hungary,  though  many  detached  mountains  are  found 
in  the  country.  Their  tops  are  generally  covered  with  wood,  and  on  their  fides  grow 
feme  of  the  richefl:  grapes  in  the  world. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Hungary  is  remarkably  well  flocked  with  both.  It 
abounds  not  only  in  gold  and  filver  mines,  but  with  plenty  of  excellent  copper, 
vitriol,  iron,  orpiment,  quickfilver,  cryfocolla,  and  terra  figillata.  Before  Hun- 
gary became  the  feat  of  deltruclive  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriflians,  or  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  thofe  mines  were  furniflied  with  proper 
works  and  workmen,  and  produced  vaft  revenues  to  the  native  princes.  The  Hun- 
'^arian  gold  and  filver  employed  mint-houfes,  not  only  in  Hungary,  but  in  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  all  thofe  mines  are  now  greatly  diraini(hed 
in  their  value,  their  works  being  deftroyed  or  demolifhed.  Some  of  them,  however, 
flill  fubfift. 

Animal  and  vegetable  productions.]  Hungary  is  remarkable  for  a  fine 
breed  of  horfes,  generally  moufe-coloured.  and  highly  efteemed  by  military  officers, 
fo  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  exported.  There  is  a  remarkable  breed  of  large 
rams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prefburg.  Its  other  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. The  Hungarian  wines,  and  in  particular  thofe  of  Tokay,  are  preferable  to  any 
other,  at  leaft  in  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  ">      It  was  late  before  the  northern  barbarians 
customs,  and  diversions.  i  drove  the  Romans  out  of  Hungary,  and  fome 

of  the  defcendants  of  their  legionary  forces  are  ftill  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  inland 
parts,  by  their  fpeaking  Latin.  Before  the  Turks  got  poffeflion  of  Conftantmople, 
Hungary  was  a  very  populous  and  powerful  kingdom ;  and  if  the  houfe  of  Aultria 
fliould  give  proper  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  to  repair  their  works,  and  clear 
their  fens,  it  might  hereafter  become  fo.  Both  Hungaries,  at  prefent,  exclufive  of 
Tranfylvania  and  Croatia,  are  thought  to  contain  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  in- 
habit?nts.  The  Hungarians  have  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  pique  them- 
felves  on  being  defcended  from  thofe  heroes,  who  formed  the  bulwark  of  Chriflendom 
againll;  the  infidels.  In  their  perfons  they  are  well  made.  Their  fur  caps,  their  clofe- 
bodied  coats,  girded  by  a  fafh,  and  their  cloak  or  mantle,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to 
buckle  under  the  arm,  that  the  right  hand  may  be  always  at  liberty^  give  them  a  mili- 
tary air.  The  men  fhave  their  beards,  but  preferve  their  whifkers  on  their  upper  lips. 
Their  ufual  arms,  befides  their  fire-arms,  are  a  broad-fword,  and  a  kind  of  pole  ax. 
The  ladies  are  reckoned  handfomer  than  thofe  of  Auftria,  and  their  fable  drefs,  with 
fleeves  ftrait  to  their  arms,  and  their  ftays  faftened  before  with  fmall  gold,  pearl,  or 
diamond  buttons,  are  well  known  to  the  French  and  Englifh  ladies.  Both  men  and 
women,  in  what  they  call  mine-towns,  wear  fur  and  even  flieep-fkin  dreffes.  The  inns, 
upon  the  roads,  are  miferable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  feldom  to  be  met  with.  The 
hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  for  their  peafants,  and  the  poultry,  live  in  the 
fame  apartm.ent  v.ith  their  owners.  The  gout  and  the  fever,  are  predominant  dif- 
eafes  in  Hungary.  The  natives  in  general  are  indolent,  and  leave  trade  and  manu- 
faftures    to  the  Greeks  and  other  flrangers  fettled  in  their  country,  the  flatnefs  of 
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which  renders  travelling  commodious,  either  by  land  or  water.  They  arc  in  ge- 
neral a  brave  but  ignorant  people.  Their  ancedors,  even  fmce  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  were  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  rather  than  be  tyrannifed 
over  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  have  often  put  themfelvcs  under  the  protection  of 
the  Ottoman  court. 

The  inhabitants  of  Temefwar  are  computed  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 
There  are  in  this  country,  many  faraons,  or  .gypfies,  fuppofcd  to  be  real  defcend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whom  they  are  faid  to  refemble  in  their  feature;, 
and  in  many  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  It  is  aflerted  that  the  Egyptian  method 
of  hatching  eggs  by  means  of  dung,  is  ftill  in  ufe  am.ong  the  female  gypfies  in 
Temefwar. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  Hungarians  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
though  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  proteftants,  or  Greeks.  Ttiey  now  enjoy 
the  full  exercife  of  their  religious  liberties. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbifhoprics  are  Prefourg,  Gran, 
and  Colocza.  The  bilhoprics  are,  Great  Waradin,  Agria,  Vefprin,  Raab,  and  Five 
Churches. 

Language]  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans,  Sclavonians,  and  Wa- 
lachians,  they  have  a  variety  of  dialers.  The  better  fort  fpeak  German,  and  many, 
even  of  the  common  people,  fpeak  Latin,  either  pure  or  barbarous,  fo  that  Latin  may 
be  faid  to  be  here  ftill  a  living  language. 

UNiviiRsiTiF.s.]  In  the  univerfities,  if  they  may  be  properly  fo  called,  of  Fir- 
nan,  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafchaw,  are  profeffors  of  the  feveral  arts  and  fciences,  who 
ufed  generally  to  be  Jefuits.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  go  to  the  German  and 
other  univerfities. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  artificial  curiofities  of  this  country  con- 
NATui^AL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  5  ^'^  of  its  bridges,  baths,  and  mines.  The  bridge 
of  Effeck,  built  over  the  Danube  and  Drave,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  continuation  of 
bridges,  five  miles  in  length,  fortified  with  towers  at  certain  diftances.  It  was  an  im- 
portant pafs  during  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  bridge  of  boats 
runs  over  the  Danube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda  and  Peft  ;  and  about  twenty 
Hungarian  miles  diftant  from  Belgrade,  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge  erefted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, judged  to  have  been  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  world,  rhe  baths  and  mines 
here  have  nothing  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  like  works  in  other  countries. 

One  of  the  moll  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungary  is  a  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain near  Szelitze.  1  he  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which  fronts  the  fouth,  is  eighteen 
fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad.  Its  fubterraneous  paflages  confifl:  entirely  of  folid 
rock,  ftretching  away  farther  fouth  than  has  yet  been  difcovered.  As  far  as  it  is 
praclicable  to  go,  the  height  is  found  to  be  fifty  fathoms  and  the  breadth  twenty-fix. 
Many  other  wonderful  particulars  are  related  of  this  cavern,  which  is  an  obje£l  of 
great  curiofity.  Altonifliing  rocks  are  common  in  Hungary.  Somes  of  its  churches 
are  of  admirable  architedure. 

Cities,  tov/ns,  forts,  and  other  edi-  7        Thefe  are  greatly  decayed  from  their 
FicEs,  I'UBLic  AND  PRIVATE-  5  ancicnt  magnificence  ;    but   many  of  the 

fortifications  are  ftill  very  ftrong,  and  kept  in  good  order.  Prefburg  is  fortified. 
In  it  the  Hungarian  regalia  are  kept.  They  were  lately  rem.oved  to  Vienna,  by 
the  emperor  Jofeph  the  fecond,  in  the  meridian  infolence  of  his  defpotifm  This 
capricious  infult  excited  indignation  ;  and  when  his  ill  fuccefs  againft  the  Turks  had 
rendered  him  as  contemptible,  as  he  was  hateful,  he,  on  his  death  bed,  reftored 
them  to  their  former  place.      The  crown  was  fent,  in  the  year  looo,  by  pope  iylvef- 
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ter  II.  to  Stephen  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  made  after  the  model  of  that  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  It  is  of  folid  gold,  weighing  nine  marks  and  three  ounces,  orna- 
mented with  fifty-three  fapphires,  fifty  rubies,  one  large  emerald,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  pearls.  Befides  thefe  ftones,  are  the  images  of  the  apoflles 
and  patriarchs.  The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  filver  patriarchal  crofs,  which 
was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  arms  of  Hungary.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion a  bifhop  carries  it  before  the  king.  From  the  crofs  is  derived  the  title  of  the 
apcftolic  king ;  the  ufe  of  which  was  renewed  under  the  reign  of  the  emprefs-queen 
Maria  Therefa.  The  fceptre  and  the  globe  of  the  kingdom  are  of  Arabian  gold. 
Buda,  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary,  retains  little  of  its  ancient  magnificence, 
but  its  ftrehgth  and  fortifications.  The  fame  may  be  fald  of  Pelt,  which  lies 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Danube.  Raab  is  likewife  a  ftrong  city,  as  are  Gran 
and  Comorra. 

Commerce  an'd  manufactures.]  After  having  mentioned  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  chief  manufactures  and  exports  confiil  of 
metals,  drugs,  and  fait. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Hungarians  diflike  the  term  of  queen,  and 
even  call  their  late  fovereign  king  Therefa.  Their  government  preferves  the  remains 
of  many  checks  upon  the  regal  power.  They  have  a  diet  or  parliament,  and  a  Hun- 
gary office,  which  refides  at  Vienna ;  as  the  ftadtholder's  council,  which  has  a  munici- 
pal jurifdiftion,  does  at  Prelburg.  Every  royal  town  has  its  fenate.  Befides  this,  they 
have  an  exchequer  and  nine  chambers,  and  other  fubordinate  courts. 

Military  strength.]  The  emperor  can  bring  into  the  field,  at  any  time,  fifty 
thoufand  Hungarians  in  their  own  country,  but  feldom  draws  out  of  it  above  ten 
thoufand ;  thefe  are  generally  light-horfe,  and  well  known  to  modern  times  by  the 
name  of  Huffars.  They  are  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  horfe ;  and  therefore 
the  Huffars  ftand  upon  their  fhort  ftirrups  when  they  flrike.  Their  expedition  and 
alertnefs  have  been  found  fo  ferviceable  in  war,  that  fome  of  the  greateft  powers  in 
Europe  have  troops  which  go  by  the  fame  name.  Their  foot  are  called  heydukes, 
and  wear  feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of  enemies  whom  they 
pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horfe  and  foot  form  an  excellent  militia,  very  good 
at  purfuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not  equal  to  regular  troops  in  a 
pitched  battle. 

Coins.]  Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage,  and  there  are  ftill  ex- 
tant, in  fome  cabinets  of  the  curious,  a  complete  feries  of  coins  of  their  former  kings. 
More  Greek  and  Roman  medals  have  been  difcovered  in  this  country,  than  perhaps 
any  other  in  Europe. 

History.]  The  Huns,  after  fubduing  this  country,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  communicated  their  name  to  it,  in  place  of  Pannonia.  They  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  Goths ;  the  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Lombards ;  and  they  by  the  Avari, 
who  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  followed  by  the  Sclavi,  At  the 
clofe  of  it,  the  Anigours  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  took  poflefTion 
of  the  country.  Hungary  was  formerly  an  affemblage  of  different  flates.  The 
firft  who  affumed  the  title  of  king,  was  Stephen,  in  the  year  997,  when  he  embrac- 
ed Chriftianity.  In  his  reign,  the  form  of  government  was  eftablilhed,  and  the 
crown  rendered  eledive.  About  the  year  1310,  king  Charles  Robert  afcended  the 
throne,  and  fubdued  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  and  many 
other  provinces  ;  hv,t  many  of  thofe  conquefts  were  afterwards  feized  by  the 
Venetians,  Turks,  and  other  powers.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Huniades,  who  was 
the  guardian  to  the  infant  king  Ladiflaus,  bravely  repulfed  the  Turks,  when  they 
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invaded  Hungary  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  the  Hungarians,  in  1438,  rais- 
ed  Matthias  Corvinus,  son  of  Huniades,  to  their  throne.  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary, 
in  1526,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fighting  against  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
This  battle  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  Hungary  ;  but  the  archduke,  Ferdinand,  bro- 
ther to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having  married  the  sister  of  Lewis,  he  claimed  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  to  which  he  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty,  and  that  kingdom 
has  ever  since  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria,  though  by  its  constitution,  its 
crown  ought  to  be  elective.     For  the  rest  of  the  Hungarian  history,  see  Germany. 


TRANSYLVANIA,    SCLAVONIA,    CROATIA,    and 
HUNGARIAN    DALMATIA. 


THESE  countries  are  thrown  under  one  division,  because  we  have  no  account 
sufficiently  exact  of  their  extent  and  boundaries.  The  best  account  of  them  is 
as  follows.  Transylvania  belongs  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  ;  on  the  east,  by 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  ;  on  the  south  by  Walachia ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Hungary.  It  lies  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude, and  forty-five  and  forty -eight  of  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  extended  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  its  breadth  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  it  con- 
tains  nearly  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountains.  Its  produce,  vegetables,  and  animals,  are  almost  the  same 
with  those  of  Hungary.  The  air  is  wholesome  and  temperate ;  but  the  wine,  though 
good,  is  not  equal  to  the  Hungarian.  Its  chief  city  is  Hermanstadt,  and  its  interior 
government  still  partakes  greatly  of  the  ancient  feudal  system,  being  composed  of 
many  independent  states  and  princes.  They  owe  not  much  more  than  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Austrians,  who  leave  them  in  possession  of  most  of  their  privileges. 
Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Mahometans, 
and  other  sectaries,  here  enjoy  their  several  religions.  Transylvania  is  thought  to 
add  but  little  to  the  Austrian  revenue,  though  it  exports  some  metals  and  salt  to  Hun- 
gary. All  sorts  of  provisions  are  very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds.  Herman-' 
stadt  is  a  strong,  a  large,  and  well  built  city,  as  are  Clauscnburg  and  Weisseburg. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Hermanstadt,  and  the  governor  is  assisted  by  a  council 
made  up  of  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and  Lutherans.  The  diet,  or  parliament, 
meet  by  summons,  and  receive  the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  of  late,  they 
have  been  more  devoted  than  formerly.  They  have  a  liberty  of  making  remonstran- 
ces and  representations  in  case  of  grievances. 

Transylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  long  employed 
the  Roman  arms,  before  they  could  be  subdued.  It  was  over-run  by  the  Goths  on 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  then  by  the  Huns.  Their  descendants  retain 
the  same  military  character.  The  population  of  the  country  is  not  ascertained  ;  but 
if  the  Transylvanians  can  bring  into  the  field,  as  has  been  asserted,  thirty  thousand 
troops,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  must  be  considerable.  During  the  last  two 
wars,  in  which  the  house  of  Austria  was  engaged,  the  Transylvanians  did  great  ser- 
vices.  Hermanstadt  is  its  only  bishopric  ;  and  the  Transylvanians,  at  present,  seem 
to  trouble  themselves  little  either  about  learning  or  religion,  though  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic is  the  established  church.     Stephen  I.  king  of  Hungary,  introduced  Christianity 
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there  about  the  year  1000,  and  it  was  afterwards  governed  by  a  Hungarian  varvoid 
or  viceroy.  The  various  revokitions  in  theit  government  prove  their  impatience  un- 
der slavery ;  and  though  the  treaty  of  Carlovvitz,  in  1699,  gave  the  sovereignty  of 
Transylvania,  as  also  of  Sclavonia,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  the  natives  are  under  aii 
aristocracy,  which  their  sovereigns  do  not  think  proper  to  invade.  In  October,  1784, 
on  account  of  the  real  or  fei^rned  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  near  sixteen  thousand 
peasants  assembled  and  committed  great  depredations  on  those  whose  conduct  had 
been  resented.  Several  had  their  palaces  burnt,  and  were  glad  to  escape  with  their 
lives>  The  revolters  were  disappointed  in  their  attempt  on  Clausenburg;  and  after- 
wards offered  to  separate,  and  go  home  in  peace,  on  the  terms  of  a  general  pardon, 
better  treatment  from  the  nobility,  and  a  freedom  from  vassalage.  In  the  present  si- 
tuation of  the  Austrians,  lenient  terms  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  few,  the  insurrection  is  suppressed. 

Sclavonia  lies  between  the  16th  and  23d  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the  45th 
and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  thought  to  be  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  sixty  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  10, 000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Drave  on  the  north,  by  the  Danube  on  the  east,  by  the  Save  on  the  south,  and  by 
Kiria,  in  Austria,  on  the  west.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  and  the  other 
nations,  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  those  parts,  contain  a  surprising  variety 
of  people,  differing  in  name,  language,  and  manners,  because  liberty  here  made  its 
last  stand  against  the  Roman  arms,  which,  by  degrees,  forced  the  remains  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  whom  tliey  had  conquered  into  those  quarters.  The  thickness  of  the 
woods,  the  rapidity  of  the  rivers,  and  the  strength  of  the  country,  favoured  their  re- 
sistance;  and  their  descendants,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Aus- 
trians, the  Hungarians,  and  the  Poles,  still  retain  the  same  spirit  of  independency. 
Without  minding  the  arrangements  made  by  the  sovei'eigns  of  Europe,  they  are  qui- 
et under  the  government  that  leaves  them  most  at  liberty.  That  they  are  generous  as 
well  as  brave,  appears  from  their  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  till  the 
last  two  wars,  never  was  sensible  of  their  value  and  valour.  The  Sclavonians  for-, 
merly  gave  so  much  work  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  is  thouglit  that  the  word  siave 
took  its  original  from  them,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  them  who  were  car^ 
ried  into  bondage,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  I'hough  Sclavonia  yields 
neither  in  beauty  nor  fertility  to  Hungary  and  Trans\  Ivania,  yet  the  ravages  of  war 
are  still  visible  in  the  face  of  the  country,  which  lies  in  a  great  measure,  unimprov- 
ed. The  Sclavonians  are  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  though  Greeks  and  Jews  are  to- 
lerated. Here  we  meet  with  two  bishoprics  ;  that  of  Posega,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  Zagrab,  which  lies  on  the  Drave  ;  but  we  know  of  no  universities. 
Esseck  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  remarkable,  as  before  noticed,  for  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Drave,  and  adjoining  marshes,  five  miles  long,  and  fifteen  paces  broad. 
It  \\as  built  by  the  Turks.  Waradin  and  Petcrwaradin,  are  places  noted  in  the  wars 
between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Servians,  Rad- 
zians,  Croats,  Walachians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  a  number  of  other  people, 
whose  names  were  unknown  even  to  the  Austrians  themselves,  but  from  the  military 
muster-rolls,  when  they  poured  their  troops  into  the  field  during  the  wars  of  1741 
and  1756.  In  1746,  Sclavonia  vi^as  united  to  Hungary,  and  the  states  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  diet  of  Hungary. 

Croatia  lies  between  the  15th  and  17th  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the  45th  and 
47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  seventy  in  breadth,  and 
contains  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  The  manners,  government, 
religion,  language,  and  customs  of  the  Croats,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Sclavonians 
and  Transylvanians,  who  are  their  neighbours.     They  are  excellent  irregular  troops, 
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and  as  such  are  famed  in  modern  history,  under  the  name  of  Pandours,  and  vjirions 
other  designations.  The  house  of  Austria  finds  its  interest  in  suffer inj^  thcni,  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  live  in  their  oyvn  manner.  Cardsta<lt  is  a- plac*-  of  some 
note.  Zagrab  is  the  capital  of  Croatiai.  All  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ausifjauji-scems 
to  consist  .in  tht  military  arrangements  for  bringing  the  Croats  occasionally  into  the 
field.     A  vicerby  p'residfcs  over  Croatia,  jointly  with  Sclavonia,  and  Hungarian   Dal- 

matia.  .",,.('"  •        r  '  ' 

This  last  province  lies  in'  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  consists  of  five 
districts.  Segna  is  a  royal  free  town,  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  is  situated 
near  the  sea,  in  a  bleak,  mountainous,  and  barren  soil.  The  bishop  of  thi.->  place  is 
a  sufl^ragan  to  the  archbishop  of  iSpalatro.  Here  are  twelve  churches,  and  two  con- 
vents. The  governor  resides  in  the  old  palace,  called  the  royal  castle.  Ottoseliatz 
is  a  frontier  fortification  on  the  river  Gatzka.  ■  That  part  of  the  fortress  where  the 
governor  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  g^arrison  reside,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and 
some  towers.  But  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  which  aie  mean,  are  erected  on  piles  in 
the  water  ;  so  that  one  neighbour  cannot  vijsit  another  without  a  boat. 

Mear  Segna  dwell  the  Uscocs,  a  people,  iwho  being  galJed  by  oppression,  escaped 
out  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  thev  obtained  the  nam',-  of  Uscucb,  irom  tne  wora  roco- 
co, which  signifies  a  aeserter.  Some  of  them  live  in  scattered  houses,  and  others  in 
large  villages.  They  are  a  rough,  savage  people,  large  bodied,  courageous,  and  given 
to  rapine  ;  but  their  principal  employment  rs~gr"azing.  They  use  the  VV  alachian 
language,  and  in  their  religious  sentiments  and  mode  of  worship,  approach  nearest  to 
the  Greek  church.     Some  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics. 

A :  part  of  Walachia  belongs  also  to  thd ;  emperor,  as  well  as  the  Turks.  It  lies  to 
the  east  of  Transylvania,  and  its  principal  towns  are,  I'regonitz,  Bucharest,  and  Se- 
verin.        - 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 
Length  700  \ 

Gr.  breadth      500  3 


between 


Pegrees. 

10  and     3  east  longitude. 
36  and  44  north  latitude. 


Boundaries.]  ^PAIN  is  bounded  by  Portugal  and  the  AUantic  ocean  on  the 
1^3  ^est ;  by  the  Tvlediteranean  sea  on  the  east ;  by  the  bav  of 
Biscay  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  France,  on  the  north  j 
and  by  the  streight  of  the  sea  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  south. 

It  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  besides  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 


tion, 


We  have  (ieferred  the  account  of  Poland  and  France,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  more  fiili  infonna- 
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Spain.         Names  of  provinces. 


Square 
milesk 

> 

fD 
3 

27,8^0 

.220 

16,500 

"273 

14,400 

193 

13,81  & 
12,600 
12,000 
11,200 

1 90 
ISO 
165 
167 

9000 

172 

8100 

200 

6800 

180 

4760 

140 

4600 

121 

3600 

87 

3000 

92 

1400 

58 

625 

37 

.520 

41 

-  150,763 

Chief  cities. 


^  S 


Castile,.  New 

Andalusia 
Castile,  Old 
Arragon 
Estremadura 
Galicia 
Leoii 
Catalonia 
Granada 
Valencia 

Biscay  and  Ipuscoa 
Asturia 
Murcia 

-Upper  Navarre 
■^Majorca  I. 

Yvica  I. 
■^  Minorca  I. 


186 
135 


M ACRID'  I  ^"^ 
Seville 


c.-a 


105 
123 


45 

75 

55 

55 

65 

45 

40  Me 

25 


lat,  40.  30. 
Ion.  4.  15* 


140  Burgos 
Saragossa 
Badajos 

ISOlCompostella 
96  Leon 

110  Barcelona 
Granada 
Valencia 
Bisboa 
Oviedo 
Murcia 
Pampeluna 

Tajorca 
Yvica 
20  Citadella 


L  ^         "  Total- 

,  The  town  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  subject  to  Britain. 


Ancient  names  and  divisions.]  Spain  formerly  included  Portug&l,  and 'was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Iberia,  Hesperia,  and  Hispania.  It  was, 
about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior.  The  Citerior 
contained  the  provinces  lying  north  of  the  river  Ebro  ;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was 
the  larger  part,  comprehended  all  that  lay  south  of  that  river. 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  Excepting  during  the  equinoctial  rains,  the  air 
of  Spain  is  dry  and  serene,  but  is  excessively  hot  in  the  southern  provinces,  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  vast  mountains  that  run  through  Spain  are,  however,  very 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the  refreshing  breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the 
southernmost  parts  ;  though  those  towards  the  north  and  north-east,  are  in  the  winter 
very  cold,  and  in  the  night  make  a  traveller  shiver. 

Such  is  the  moisture  of  the  hills  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and 
to  the  south  by  snowy  mountains,  that  no  care  is  sufficient  to  preserve  their  fruits, 
their  grain,  and  their  instruments  of  iron,  from  mould,  from  rot,  and  from  rust.  Be- 
sides  the  relaxing  humidity  of  the  climate?,  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tributes much  to  the  prevalence  of  most  diseases  which  infest  the  principality  of  As- 
turia. Yet,  although  subject  to  such  a  variety  of  endemical  diseases,  few  countries 
can  produce  more  instances  of  longevity.'  Many  persons  live  to  the  age  of  an  hundred, 
some  to  an  hundred  and  ten,  and  others  much  longer.  The  same  observation  may 
be  extended  to  GalHcia,  where,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Juan  de  Poyo,  A.  D.  1724, 
the  curate  administered  the  sacrament  to  thirteen  persons,  whose  ages  together 
made  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 'the  youngest  of  these  being  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  the  oldest  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven.  But  in  Villa  de 
Fofinahes,  one  Juan  de  Outeyro,  a  pOor  labourer,  died  in  the  year  1727,  aged 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years. 

The  soil  of  Spain  was  formerly  very  fruitful  in  corn,  but  the  natives  have  lately 
suffered  much  through  their  indolence ;  the  causes  of  which,  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain. It  produces,  in  many  places,  almost  spontaneously,  the  richest  and  most  de- 
licious fruits  that  are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  oranges,  lemons,  prunes, 
citrons,  almonds,  raisins,  and  figs  Its  wines,  especially  sack  and  sherry,  are  in 
high  request  among  foreigners.     There  are,  in  the  district  of  Malaga,  according 
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of  mr.  Townfend,  the  latefl:  traveller,  fourteen  thoufand  vine  prefleg,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  making  the  rich  wine,  which,  if  white,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
is  czUed  fnountain ;  if  red,  from  the  colour,  vino  iintOy  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  tent.  Good  mountain  wine  is  fold,  according  to  quality  and  age,  from  Afty- 
eight  to  feventy  dollars  the  butt,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  gallons.  It  is  reck- 
oned that  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thoufand  veffels  enter  the  port  of  Malaga,  every 
year,  of  which  about  one-tenth  are  Spanifh  ;  and  the  exports  in  wine,  fruit,  oil,  and 
fi(h,  are  computed  at  above  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  dollars  per  annum;  but  there 
have  been  times  when  it  has  been  confiderably  more. 

Spain,  indeed,  offers  to  the  traveller  large  tracts  of  unpromifing,  becaufe  un- 
cultivated ground  ;  but  no  country,  perhaps,  maintains  a  greater  number  of  inha- 
bitants, who  neither  toil  nor  work  for  their  food  ;  fuch  are  the  generous  qualities 
of  its  foil.  Sugar-canes  thrive  in  Spain  ;  and  it  yields  faffron,  honey,  and  filk,  in 
great  abundance.  Uftariz,  a  modern  Spanifh  writer,  computes  the  number  of  (hep- 
herds  in  Spain,  to  be  forty  thoufand  ;  and  has  given  us  an  interefting  detail  of 
their  economy,  their  changes  of  pafture  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  many 
other  particulars,  till  lately,  unknown  to  the  public.  Thofe  (heep-walks  afford  the 
fined  of  wool,  and  are  in  themfelves  a  treafure.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  Spain 
are  clothed,  to  the  tops  with  trees,  fruits  and  herbage.  Seville  oranges  are 
noted  all  over  the  world.  No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  aromatic 
herbs,  which  render  the  tafte  of  their  kids  and  fheep  exquifitely  delicious.  The 
kingdom  of  Murica  abounds  fo  much  with  mulberry-trees,  that  the  product  of  its 
filk  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  Upon  the  whole,  few  countries 
in  the  world  owe  more  than  Spain  does  to  nature,  and  lefs  to  induftry. 

The  waters  of  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  medicinal,  are  little  known;  but 
many  falutiferous  fprings  are  found  in  Granada,  Seville,  and  Cordova.  In  Spain, 
the  waters  are  found  to  have  healing  qualities,  inferior  to  none  in  Europe. 

Mountains. 3  It  would  be  tedious  to  fpecify  thefe,  they  are  fo  numerous ; 
the  chief  and  the  higheft,  are  the  Pyrenees,  near  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
which  extends  from  the  bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  divide  Spain  from 
France.  Over  thefe  mountains  there  are  only  five  narrow  paffages  to  France. 
The  road  over  the  pafs  that  feparates  Rouflillon  from  Catalonia,  reflects  great  ho- 
nour on  the  engineer  who  planned  it.  Formerly  it  required  the  ftrength  of  thirty 
men  to  fupport,  and  nearly  as  many  oxen,  to  drag  up  a  carriage,  which  four  horfes 
now  draw  with  eafe.  The  Cantabrian  mountains,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fouth  of  Cape 
Finifterre.  Mount  Calpe,  now  called  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in  former  times, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  other.  Mount  Abyla,  ftands  oppofite  to  it,  in 
Africa. 

Among  the  mountains  in  Spain,  Montferrat  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  curious  traveller  ;  as  one  of  the  moft  fingular  in  the  world,  for  fitnation 
fhape,  and  compofition.  It  (lands  in  a  vaft  plain,  about  thirty  miles  from  Barcelona, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia.  It  is  called  by  the  Catalo- 
nians  Monte  Serrado,  or  Mount  Scie,  words  which  fignify  a  cut,  or  fawed  mountain  ; 
and  is  fo  called  from  its  fingular  and  extraordinary  form  ;  for  it  is  fo  broken  and  di- 
vided, and  fo  crowned  with  an  infinite  number  of  fpiring  cones,  or  pine  heads,  that 
it  feems,  at  a  diftant  view,  to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  but,  upon  a  near  approach,  ap- 
pears to  be  evidently  the  production  of  nature.  It  is  a  fpot  fo  admirably  adapted  for 
retirement  and  contemplation,  that  it  has,  for  many  ages,  been  inhabited  only  by 
monks  and  hermits,  whofe  firfl  view  is,  never  to  forfake  it.  When  the  mountain  is 
firfl  feen  at  a  diftance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  infinite  number  of  rocks  cut 
into  conical  forms,  and  built  one  upon  another  to  a  prodigious  height,  or  like  a  pile 
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of  grotto  work,  or  Gothic  fpites.  Upon  a  nearer  view,  each  cone  appears  of  itfelf 
a  mountain,  and  the  whole  compofes  an  enormous  mafs,  about  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference.  Mr.  Swinburne  eltimates  its  height  at  three  thoufand  three  hundred 
feet.  As  it  is  like  no  other  mountain,  fo  it  ftands  quite  unconnefted  with  any,  though 
not  far  diftant  from  fome  that  are  very  lofty.  A  convent  is  erefted  on  the  moun- 
tain to  which  pilgrims  refort  from  the  farthelt  parts  of  Europe.  All  the  poor  who 
come  there,  are  fed  gratis  for  three  days,  and  all  the  fick  are  received  into  the 
hofpital.  Mr.  Thickneffe,  who  has  publifhed  a  particular  defcription  of  this  moun* 
tain,  was  informed  by  one  of  the  hermits,  that  he  often  faw  from  his  habitation 
the  iflands  of  Minorca,  Majorca,  and  Ivica,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  and 
Murcia. 

Rivers,  lakes  straits,       7  The  Duero,  formerly  Durius,    falls  into  the 

AND    CURRENTS.  3    Atlantic  ocean,  below  Oporto,  in  Portugal.     The 

Tajo  or  Tagus,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Lilbon.  The  Guadiana  falls  into 
the  fame  ocean,  near  Cape  Finiflerre  ;  as  does  the  Guadalquiver,  now  Turio,  at 
St.  Lucar.  The  Ebro,  the  ancient  Iberus,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  below 
Tortofa. 

The  river  Tinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary,  rifes  in  Sierra 
Morena,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  Huelva,  having  the  name  of 
Tinto  given  it,  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which  are  as  yellow  as  a  topaz,  har- 
dening the  fand,  and  petrifying  it  in  a  moft  furprifing  manner.  If  a  ftone  happen  to 
fall  into  it  and  reft  upon  another,  they  both  become  in  a  year's  time  perfeflly 
united  and  conglutinated.  This  river  withers  all  the  plants  on  its  banks,  as  well  as 
the  roots  of  trees,  which  it  dyes  of  the  fame  colour  as  its  waters.  No  kind  of  verdure 
will  grow  where  it  reaches,  nor  any  hfh  live  in  its  ftream.  It  kills  worms  in  cat- 
tle when  given  them  to  drink;  but,  in  general,  no  animals  will  drink  out  of  this  river 
except  goats,  whofe  fleih  neverthelefs  has  an  excellent  flavour.  Ihefe  fin gular  pro- 
perties continue  till  other  rivers  run  into  it,  and  alter  its  nature :  for,  when  it 
paffes  by  Nielba,  it  is  not  different  from  others  rivers,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
fea  fix  leagues  lower  down. 

The  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  are  about  twelve  leagues  in  extent,  from  Cape  Spar- 
tel  to  Ceuta  Point,  on  the  African  coalt  ;  and  from  Ci-pe  Trafalgar  to  £'.uropa 
Point,  on  the  coaft  of  Spain.  At  the  weftern  entrance,  they  are  in  breadth  about 
eight  leagues.     At  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  they  are  about  leagues  broad. 

Philolophers  differ  widely  in  accounting  for  the  dilpofition  of  that  continual 
influx  of  waters,  which,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  would,  without  fome  con- 
fumption  or  return,  foon  overflow  the  boundaries  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Dr. 
Halley  was  of  opinion,  that  this  perpetual  fupply  of  water  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
was  intended  by  nature  to  recruit  what  was  daily  exhaled  in  vapour  :  others  ima- 
gine that  the  waters  which  roll  in  with  the  centre  current,  are  returned,  by  two  coun- 
ter (breams,  along  the  African  and  Spanifh  fhores.  Ihat  there  aie  two  counter 
ftreams  is  without  doubt  ;  but  their  rapidity  and  breadth  bear  little  pri)portion  to 
the  principal  current.  A  third  clafs  fuppofe  a  counter  current  beneath,  and  of  equal 
flrength  with  the  upper  ffream  ;  and  this  opinion  appears  confirmed,  by  a  cir- 
cumftance  related  by  col.  James,  of  a  Dutch  fhip  funk  in  an  action  by  a  French 
privateer  off  Tarifa,  which  fome  time  afterwards  was  caff  up  near  Tangier,  four 
leagues  to  the  tvejiward  of  the  place  where  fhe  dilappeared,  and  diredtly  againft  the 
current.  This  hypothefis  receives  alfo  additional  lupport  from  the  repeated  difap- 
pointments  which  have  been  experienced  by  many  naval  officers,  in  attempting  to 
found  the  depth  of  the  ftraits  with  the  longelf  lines  ;  foi  the  oppofition  between 
the  currents,  probably,  carries  the  line  in  fuch  diredions  as  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
the  experiment. 
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Thefe  faifls  feem  ftrongly  to  indicate  a  recurrency  to  the  xveftward  ;  which,  though 
it  may  not  be  fo  rapid  as  the  upper  ftream,  yet,  with  the  aflirtance  of  the  currents 
along  the  Spanifh  and  Barbary  fliores,  and  the  nef-effary  exhalations,  may  account 
for  the  Mediterranean  fea  never  increafing  by  the  conflant  fupply  received  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  rapidity  of  the  fuperior  current  renders  the  pafTage  from  ihe 
Mediterranean  to  the  weftward  very  precarious  and  uncertain,  as  fhips  can  never 
ftem  the  ftream  without  a  brilk  eafterly  wind.  Veflels,  therefore,  are  often  detain- 
ed weeks,  and  fometimes  months,  waiting  for  a  favourable  breeze  ;  in  which  cafe 
they  find  a  comfortable  birth  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

Bays. 3  The  chief  bays  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ferrol,  Corunna,  commonly  called 
the  Groyne,  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Altea,  Valencia,  Rofcs, 
Majorca,  and  port  Mahon,  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  The  ftrait  of  Gibraltar  divides 
Europe  from  Africa. 

MhTALS  AND  MINERALS.]  Spain  abounds  in  both,  and  in  as  great  variety  as 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  Cornelian,  agate,  loadftones,  jacinths,  turquois 
{tones,  quickfilver,  copper,  lead,  alum,  calamine,  chryftal,  marbles  of  feveral  kinds, 
porphyry,  the  fineft  jafper,  and  even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  amethifts,  are  found 
here.  The  Spanifh  iron  furnifhes  excellent  arms  ;  and,  in  former  times,  brought  in 
a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  crown  ;  the  art  of  working  it  being  here  well  un- 
derftood.  Even  to  this  day,  Spanifh  crun  barfels,  and  fwords  of  Toledo,  are  highly 
valued.  Among  the  ancients,  Spain  was  celebrated  for  gold  and  fiiver  mines.  Since 
the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  thofe  in  the  mother  country  are  no  longer 
worked. 

.  Animal  PRODUCTioNg  7  The  horfes  of  Andalufia  are  among  the  handfomefl 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  3  in  Europe,  and  they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  very  fleet 
and  ferviceable.  The  king  endeavours  to  monopolize  the  fineft  breeds  for  his  own 
ftables.  Spain  likewife  furnifhes  mules  and  black  cattle.  The  bull-feafts  were 
formerly  the  moft  magnificent  fpe£lacle  which  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit, 
nor  are  they  now  difufed.  Wolves  are  the  chief  hearts  of  prey  in  Spain,  which 
abounds  with  all  the  g^me  and  wild  fowl,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Spanifh  feas  afford  excellent  fifh  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  anchovies, 
which  are  here  cured  in  great  perfedion. 

This  country  is  much  infefted  with  locufls.  Mr  Dillon  obferves,  that,  in  1754, 
La  Mancha  was  covered  with  them,  while  the  horrors  of  famine  affailed  the  fruit- 
ful provinces  of  Andalufia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia.  They  have,  fometimes,  appeared 
in  the  air,  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  darken  the  fky  ;  the  clear  atmofphere  of  Spain 
has  become  gloomy  ;  and  the  finefl  fummer  day  of  Eflreruadura  been  rendered 
more  difmal  than  the  Winter  of  Holland.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fo  delicate, 
that  they  can  difcover  a  corn-field  or  a  garden,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  and  they 
ravage  it  aimoft  in  an  inftant  Mr  Dillon  is  of  opinion,  that  the  country  people, 
by  timely  attention  and  obfervation,  might  deflroy  the  eggs  of  thefe  formidable  infeds, 
and  therebv  totally  extirpate  them. 

Mr.  lownftnd  obferves,  that  thefe  infe£fs  commit  the  greateft  devaftations  in  the 
fouth  of  bpain.  and  that  this  proceeds  not  merely  from  the  warmth  of  climate,  but  from 
the  want  of  cultivation  i  becaufe  the  females  never  depofit  their  eggs  in  cultivated 
land,  but  always  in  the  defarts.  For  this  reafon,  Galacia  is  little  infefted  with  the 
locuft.  Of  the  locuft  tribe,  Linnseus  reckons  twenty  fpecies.  Their  jaw  bones  are 
ftrong  and  dented  like  a  faw.  Their  head  refembles  that  of  a  horfe,  and  this  fimiitude 
has  been  remarked  among  the  whole  genus  They  are  commonly  feen  only  in  the  fo- 
re'ts ;  but,  when  the  feafon  has  been  peculiarly  favourable  for  propagation,  thefe  rapa- 
cious inieds  darken  the  air  Their  affembled  hofts  fall  upon  richpaftures  They  rob  the 
vines  and  olives  of  their  foliage.  They  devour  the  corn.  They  enter  the  houfes,  and  lay 
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wafle  every  thing  before  them.  During  four  fucceffive  years,  from  1754,  to  1757, 
inclufive,  they  ravaged  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Population,  inhabitants,    manners,    7        Spain,    formerly    one    of  the    mofl 
CUSTOMS,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.  }      populous     kingdoms     in    Europe,    is 

now  but  thinly  inhabited.  Tbe  prefent  number  of  people  has  been  computed  by 
Feyjoo,  a  Spanidi  writer,  to  amount  to  nine  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  ;  fo  that  England,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  three  times  more  populous 
than  Spain. 

Many   fplendid  accounts   have,  long  fmce,  been  publiftied,  as  to  the  wealth  and 
population   of  this    country,  during   the    empire  of  the   Moors,  and   even  fo  late  as 
the  difcovery  of  America.      They  have   lately  been  given  to  the  world,  in  all  their 
luftre,  by  lord  Kaims,  in  his  ingenious  but  inaccurate  fketches  of  the  hiftory  of  man, 
and  by    dr.   Robertfon,  in  his   pompous   view  of  the   progrefs  of  fociety   in  Europe. 
That  the  fituation  of  Spain   was  formerly    fuperior  to  what  it  has  been,  for  the  lad 
two  centuries,  appears  to  be  certain.       But  many  writers   on   this  fubjeft,  have  been 
inclined  to  rodomontade ;  and  all  hiftory  has  a  portion  of  untruth.      We  can,  there- 
fore, fafely    conclude   that  very   large   deduftions  may  be  made    from   the  incredi- 
ble romances  compofed    on  this  fubjedt.     Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in    his  enquiry,  which 
the  reader,  as  to  this  point,  may  confult  with  much  fatisfadion,  relates  an   obferva- 
tion  made  by  Charles  the  fifth,  which  entirely  contradifts  the  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  ftate  of  Spain  in  the  fixteenth  century.     In  travelling  through  France,  this  empe- 
Tor   remarked,  that  France  had   every  thing,  and    Spain  wanted  every  thing.     The 
prefent  remarkable  defolation  of  Spain,  has  been  afcribed  to  many  inadequate  caufes. 
The  emigrations  to  South-America,  have  always  been  held  out  as  a  reafon  for  the  di- 
minution of  the  number  of  the  people.     But,  among  other  inftances,  Britain  has,  dur- 
ing the  fame   time,  fent  out,    or   driven   from  her  bofom,  colonies  at   leafl:  equally 
numerous,  without   feeling  the   lofs.       The  immenfe  body  of  monks  and   nuns   has 
likewife   been   afligned   as  a  caufe  ;    but  the  fame  inftitutions   have   not   defolated 
Italy,  France,  or  Germany.     The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  affords  a  third  fource  of 
depopulation  ;  but  this  alfo  is  very  unfatisfaclory.     France,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
fixteenth   century,  and  Ireland,   in  the   laft  century,  when  defolated  by   the  banditti 
of  the   commonwealth   of  England,  fufFered  a  greater  deftruQion  of  lives  than  has 
been  afcribed  to  Spain  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors  ;  and  yet    both  France  and 
Ireland  are  at  this  day  much  more  populous  than  before  the  maflacres  of  the  houfe  of 
Guife  and  Cromwell,  were  fuccefiively  perpetrated.      It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  Ro- 
man catholic  vow  of  celibacy,  nor  to  American  emigrations,  nor  to  the  expulfion  of 
the  Moors,  that  the  depopulation  of  Spain  muft  be  attributed  ;  fince  other  countries, 
under  circumftances  nearly  fimilar,  have,  inftead  of  wading  augmented  with  rapidity. 
The  horrid  fyfiem  of  oppreffion    exerted  in  raifing  taxes,  has   reduced   Spain  to  its 
prefent   comparative  ftate  of  infignificance,  poverty,  and    defolation.      The  rapacity 
of  the  government  has    produced  a  celibacy  infinitely   more  hoftile  to  the   multipli- 
cation  of  the    fpecies,  than   the  vows   of  perfons   deftined   for    the  convent   or  the 
church.     Some  idea  of  the  unexampled  havoc  committed  in  collecting  the  revenues  of 
Spain,  may  be  formed  from   examining  the  fketches  of  the  hiftory  of  man,  to  which 
we  above  alluded.      "  The  prefent  generation,"  fays  dr.  Johnfon,  "is  fufiiciently  dif- 
pofed  to  leave  another  behind  it/'     The  human  race  will   always  multiply,  or  at  leafl 
fupport  their  numbers,  unlefs  when   every    dream  of  domeltic   happinefs  has    been, 
as  it  happened   in  Spain,  blalled  by  oppreffion.     The  military  fyfiem  adopted  by  the 
Spanifh   monarchs,  coft  her,  within  an   hundred   years   after  the  difcovery  of  Ameri- 
ca, undoubtedly,  a    much   greater  wafle  of  population,  than  the  three  caufes  above 
flat:d   put  togtther.     Dr.  Smith  remarks   that  Spain  was  overwhelmed  with   public 
debts,  an  hundred  years  before  England  owed  a  (hilling.      Now,  even  Englaud,  po- 
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pulous  and  wealthy  as  fhe  is,  might  have  been  twice  as  populous,  and  perhaps  ten 
or  fifty  times  as  weahhy,  but  for  her  abominable  wars,  fmce  the  revolution,  and 
their  neceflary  confequence,  an  abyfs  of  debts  and  taxes.  But  that  fyftem  which 
hitherto  has  only  obllruded  the  profperity  of  England,  had  been  carried,  in  Spain, 
to  its  utmoft  height,  two  hunired  years  ago  ;  and  its  continuation  ever  fince,  fuper- 
added  to  the  ravages  of  an  abfolute  governnient,  affords  a  melancholy,  but  latis- 
fadory  explanation  of  her  prefent  (late.  England,  as  a  political  body,  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  robuft  debauchee,  at  the  age  of  thirty  fix,  or  perhaps  of  fifty;  while 
Spain,  commencing  her  career  of  debts  and  taxes  above  an  hundred  years  earlier,  is 
on  that  account,  more  exhaufled  and  debilitated,  and  refembles  the  fituation  of  a 
man  of  pleafure,    at  feventy  or  fourfcore. 

'Ihe  Spaniards  are  generally  tall  ;  their  hair  and  complexion  fwarthy,  but  their 
countenances  are  exprefTive.  The  court  of  Madrid  has,  of  late,  been  at  great  pains 
to  clear  their  upper  lips  of  muftachios,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the  French 
drefs  inftead  of  their  black  cloaks,  fhort  jerkins,  ftrait  breeches,  and  long  Toledo 
fwords  ;    and  this  la(t  drefs  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  clafs. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  Spain,"  fays  Mr.  Townfend,  *'  I  cannot  recollect 
to  have  feen  a  fingle  country  refidence,  like  thofe  which  every  where  abound  in 
England  :  the  great  nobility  furround  the  fovereign,  and  are  atirafted  by  the  court  ; 
the  nobles  of  inferior  rank  or  fortune,  are  either  alTembled  at  Madrid,  or  eflablilh 
themfelves  in  the  great  cities  of  the  diftant  provinces  "  This  defertion  of  the 
country,  has  arifen,  not  as  in  other  countries,  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  great  ba- 
rons, and  from  the  franchifes  enjoyed  by  cities,  but  from  two  other  caufes,  more 
extenfive  in  their  operations.  The  firft  of  thefe  was,  the  diftrafted  condition  of  the 
empire  till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  divided  into  feparate  kingdoms 
of  fmall  extent,  all  engaged  in  never-ceafing  wars  againfl  each  other,  which  drove 
men  of  property  into  cities;  the  fecond,  the  jealoufy  of  the  court,  which  foon  fol- 
lowed the  expulfion  of  the  Moors ;  a  jealoufy,  which,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
■  half,  was  merely  po  iticai,  left  the  grandees,  fupported  by  the  people,  fhould  endeavour 
to  regain  their  confequence.  To  this  fear,  at  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  family,  fuc- 
ceeded  one  of  a  more  alarming  nature,  from  the  attachment  which  many  of  the  great 
families  had  difcovered  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  this  reafon,  they  were  affembled 
round  the  throne,  and  kept  conftantly  in  fight. 

By  the  beft  accounts  of  the  late  wars,  it  appears  that  the  Spaniards  in  America,  gave 
humane  relief  to  all  Britifh  fubjeds  who  were  in  diflrefs,  and  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  fupplied  them  with  neceffaries  and  money  ;  and  treated  them  in  a  hofpitable  man- 
ner while  they  remained  amonglt  them. 

The  charader  of  the  Spanifh  nobility,  gentry,  and  traders,  defervedly  ranks  very 
high.  In  no  country  exifts  a  higher  fenfe  of  national  honour.  The  lower  ranks 
are  like  thofe  of  other  countries.  The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  have 
feldom  ventured  to  employ  native  Spaniards,  of  great  families,  as  their  miniflers,  and 
have  been  but  indifferently  ferved  in  the  cabinet.  Their  minifters  have  generally  been 
Frenchmen,  or  Italians,  whofe  counfels  have  been  pernicious,  Alberoni  embroiled  his 
mafter  with  nearly  all  Europe,  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  difgrace  ;  and  Gri- 
ma'di,  the  lafl  of  their  Italian  miniifers,  hazarded  a  rebellion  in  the  capital,  by  his  op- 
prelfive  and  unpopular  meafures. 

Among  the  common  people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  are  to  be  found  an  affemblage 
of  Jews,  French,  Ruffians,  iiifh,  and  Englifh.  Ihere  are  about  40. ceo  gypfies, 
who,  befides  their  trade  of  fortune-telling,  are  inn-keepers  in  the  fmall  towns  and 
villaoes.  The  charader  of  the  Spaniards,  is  thus  drawn  by  Vlr.  Swinburne,  an  au- 
thor of  merit,  after  his  late  travels  through  the  ronmry  : — "The  Catalans  appear 
to  be  the  moll  adive,  flirring  fet  of-  men,  the  belt  calculated  for  bufiuefs,  tfavciling. 
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and  manufactures.  The  Valencians,  a  more  fuUen,  fedate  race,  better  adapted  to 
the  occupations  of  hufbandmen,  lefs  eager  to  change  place,  and  of  a  much  more 
timid,  fufpicious  cafl:  of  mind  than  the  former.  The  Andalufians  feem  to  be  the 
greatefl:  talkers  and  rhodomontadors  of  Spain.  The  Caftilians  have  a  manly  frank- 
nefs,  and  lefs  appearance  of  cunning  and  deceit.  The  New  Caftilians  are,  perhaps, 
the  leafl  induftrious  of  the  whole  nation  :  The  Old  Caftilians  are  laborious,  and  re- 
tain more  of  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners;  bath  are  of  a  firm,  determined  fpirit. 
The  Arragonefe  are  a  mixture  of  the  Caftilian  and  Catalan,  rather  inclining  to  the 
former.  The  Bifcayners  are  acute  and  diligent,  fiery  and  impatient  of  control,  more 
refembling  a  colony  of  republicans  than  the  province  of  an  abfolute  monarchy  ;  and 
the  Galicians  are  a  plodding,  pains-taking  race  of  mortals,  that  roam  over  Spain  in 
fearch  of  an  hardly-earned  fubfiitence." 

Spain  produces  fine  women  ;  yet  beauty  is  far  from  forming  the  general  charafter 
of  Spanifh  ladies.  In  their  perfons,  they  are  are  commonly  fmall  and  {lender  ;  but  they 
are  faid  to  employ  arts,  common  in  fome  other  countries,  to  fupply  the  defedls  of  na- 
ture.    It  is  allowed,  that  they  have  great  wit  and  vivacity. 

The  Spaniards  have  refined  notions  and  excellent  fenfe ;  and  thefe,  if  improved  by 
ftudy  and  travelling,  would  render  them  fuperior  to  moft  people.  Their  flow,  delibe- 
rate manner  of  proceeding,  both  in  council  and  war,  has,  of  late  years,  worn  off  to  luch 
a  degree,  that,  during  the  two  laft  wars,  they  were  f  lund  to  be  as  prompt,  both  in  re- 
folving  and  executing,  as  their  enemies.  Their  fecrecy,  conftancy,  and  patience,  were 
always  exemplary  ;  and  in  feveral  of  their  provinces,  paiticularly  Galicia,  Granada,  and 
Andalufia,  the  common  people  have,  for  fome  time,  afllduoufly  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture  and  labour. 

The  temperance  of  the  Spaniards  in  eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  fre- 
quently breakfaft,  as  well  as  fup,  in  bed  :  their  breakfaft  is  ufually  chocolate  ;  tea  being 
very  leldom  drank.  They  live  n»uch  upon  garlic,  faliad,  and  radifties.  The  men 
drink  very  little  wine  ;  and  the  women  ule  water  or  chocolate.  Both  fexes  ufually 
flcep  after  dinner,  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  This  is  the  common 
practice  in  warm  countries,  fuch  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where,  generally  Ipeak- 
ing,  the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  i  mabitants  are  moillv  in  the  habit  of  rifing  much 
earlier  than  in  England.  The  human  body  cannor  furnifti  fpirits  fufficient  to  refilt  the 
effeSs  of  the  violent  heat  through  the  whole  day,  without  fome  refrefhment  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  almoft  the  univerfal  pradice  to  go  to  fleep  for  fome  hours  after  dinner, 
which,  in  thofe  countries,  tal^  es  place  early  ;  and  this  time  of  repofe  lafts  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Dancing  is  fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  one  may  fee  a 
grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country  dance  Many  of  their 
theatrical  exhibions  are  infipid  and  ludicrous.  The  prompter's  head  fometimes  appears 
through  a  trap  door,  above  the  level  of  the  ftate,  and  he  reads  the  play  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  audience.  Gallantry  is  a  ruling  paffion  in  Spain.  Jeiloufy,  fince  the 
acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  ha!^  flept  in  peace.  T'he  nightly  mufical  ferenades 
of  miftrefles,  by  their  lovers,  are  ftill  in  ufe.  T  he  fights  of  the  cavaliers,  or  bull-featts, 
ate  almolt  peculiar  to  this  country  and  Portugal,  and  make  a  capital  figure  in  painting 
the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  occafions,  young  gentlemen  have 
an  opportunity  of  ftiowing  their  courage  and  adivity  before  their  miftrefles ;  and  the 
vaiour  of  the  cavalier  is  abfurdly  proclaimed,  honoured,  and  rewarded,  according  to 
the  number  and  fiercenefs  of  the  bulls  that  he  has  killed  in  thefe  encounters. 

iMolt  towns  in  Spain  have  a  fquare  for  the  exhibition  of  bull  feafts.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  pooreft  villages  will  unite  in  the  expence  of  buying  a  cow  or  an  ox;  and, 
for  want  of  horfes,   fight  them  i  iding  upon  afs-back. 

RtLiGiON.J     The  ardent  zeal  which  formerly  diftinguiflied  the  Spaniards  above 
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the  reft  of  the  Catholic  world,  has  lofl:  much  of  its  aftivlty  ;  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy  and  inquifition,  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  reduced.  A  royal  edict  has 
been  iffued,  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  noviciates  into  the  different  convents,  with- 
out fpecial  permiflion  ;  a  regulation,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  reduce  the  mo- 
nadic orders.  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  now,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  54,000  friars, 
34,000  nuns,  and  20,000  fecular  clergy.  The  expulnon  of  the  Jefuits  was  an  act  of 
inju(tice  executed  with  circumftances  of  wanton  barbarity.  An  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  it  might  have  cofl  the  monarch  his  crown;  but  in  this  age,  it  hardly  pro- 
duced even  a  murmur. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  In  Spain,  there  are  eight  archbifhoprics, 
and  forty-fix  biflioprics.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  the  primate  of  Spain,  has  a 
revenue  of  ioo,oool.  fterling  per  annum  ;  but  the  Spanifh  court  has,  of  late,  adopted 
many  ways  of  lefTening  the  emoluments  of  the  church,  as  by  penfions,  donations  to 
hofpitals,  and  premiums  ro  the  focieties  of  agriculture.  The  fee  of  Toledo  pays  an- 
nually 15,000  ducats  to  the  monks  of  the  Elcurial,  befides  other  penfions  ;  and,  it  is 
aflTerted,  that  every  bifliopric  in  Spain  has  fome  body  quartered  upon  it.  The  fecond- 
rate  benefices,  are  believed  to  be  in  the  f  me  fituation. 

The  archbilhops,  bifhops,  and  convents,  from  their  ample  revenues,  give  away 
immenfe  fums  in  what  is  abfurdly  (tiled  Charity.  *'  In  traverfing  the  (treers  of  Se- 
ville, (fays  Mr.  Townfend)  I  was  ftruck  with  the  multitude  of  beggars  clothed  in  rags  ; 
and  was  at  firft  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  decay  of  trade  ;  but,  upon  exami- 
nation, I  found  a  more  abiding  caufe  in  the  diftriburion  of  alms  at  the  archbifhop's 
palace,  and  at  the  gates  of  twenty  convents,  daily,  and  without  di[tin£tion,  to  all 
who  make  application  for  relief.  Such  mifplaced  benevolence  is  a  bar  to  induftry, 
and  multiplies  the  objects  of  diftrefs,  whole  numbers  bear  exadt  proportion  to  the 
provifion  made  tor  their  fupport.  This  is  the  cafe,  not  in  one,  but  in  every  place, 
where  beggars  abound  ;  for,  by  the  midaken  benevolence  of  the  bifliop,  of  the  ca- 
nons, and  of  the  convents,  in  diftributing  alms  to  all  who  aflc,  there  is  fuch  ample 
provifion  made  for  lazinefs,  that  every  Itreet  fwarms  with  vagabonds,  not  merely  with 
thofe  who  are  proper  objects  of  compaffion,  but  with  wretches,  who,  if  compelled 
to  work,  would  be  found  abundantly  able  to  maintain  themfelves.  What  incitement 
can  there  be  here  to  induftry  ?  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  wherever  thefe  indifcri- 
rainate  charities  abound,  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be  feen  ;  whilft  filth  and  naftinefs, 
immorality  and  vice,  wretchednefs  and  poverty,  the  inevitable  confequences  of  un- 
dittinguithing  benevolence,  prevail.  How  evident  is  it  from  hence,  that  he  who  finds 
employment  for  the  poor  is  their  greateH  friend;  whilft  he  who  indifcriminately  feeds 
them,  Ihould  be  rani^ed  amongft  their  enemies  V* 

Language. 3  I  he  bafis  of  the  Spanifh  language,  like  that  of  the  Italian,  is  the 
Latin  ;  and  it  might  be  called  a  dialect  of  Latin,  were  it  not  for  the  terminations,  and 
the  exotic  words  introduced  into  it  by  the  Moors  and  Goths,  efpecially  the  former. 
It  is  at  prefent  a  majeftic  and  expr-  {five  language,  and  by  a  perfon  acquainted  with 
the  Latin,  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  weeks.  While  the  Italian,  and  dill  more  the 
French  tongue,  is  in  a  date  of  incefTant  fluctuation,  the  Spariifh,  correfpondent  with 
the  grave  and  fleady  charader  of  the  nation  that  fpeaks  it,  has  retained  its  puritv  for 
up^vards  of  two  hundred  years.  The  Spanifh  Paternolter  runs  thus  :  Padre  niufirr, 
que  ejias  en  il  cklo^  fanclificado  fe  el  tu  nomhre  ;  njtnga  a  nos  el  tu  reyno  ;  hagafe  *•  ^°^^^' 
tad,  ajji  en  la  tierra  como  en  el  cielo  ;  el  pan  nueltro  de  cada  dia  da  iios  I''  ■'  ',^  ptraona 
nos  nuejtras  deudas  aJJi  como  nos  otros  perdonamos  a  nue/iros  dtur.oref  ■  :''^ ^  .  ^^^  ^^"'  ^^ 
la  tentacion^  mas  libra  nos  de  mal,  po'  que  tao  es  le  reyno  ;  v  '  ^  >    /   ^  Z  '^^^^  P^^ 

losftglos.     Amen.  -,       ^     •     ..     ^^^^   indebted   fo  Spain  for  feveral 

Learning  AND  Learned  MEN.]      Antio- -„i„u.__  ,  ^^^^    „       j^  ju  lur  leverai 

valuable  writers,  and,  in  particular,  fo-     '^^  ^^^l^brated  poets,  Seneca,  Martial,  and 
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Lucan.  As  a  moral  phllofopher,  Seneca  is  univerfally  known.  As  a  poet,  ten  Latin 
tragedies  bear  his  name.  1  hey  have  been  much  and  undciervedly  ne^iitded*  Ob- 
iections  have  been  made,  and  lometimes  with  reafon,  to  the  condudl  of  his  plots  ; 
but  his  chorufles  a^one  are  worth  whole  libraries  of  the  ordinary  produdions  of  the 
dramatic  mufe.  They  frequently  exprefs  the  molt  philofuphical  and  profound  ideas, 
adorned  with  the  molt  fplendid  felicity  of  poetical  expreflion.  Nor  is  he  incapable  of 
the  pathetic  ;  of  which  the  iamentation  on  the  death  of  Hercules  affords,  among 
other  paffagts,  a  memorable  evidence.  Yet  a  croud  of  taftelefs  critics  have  infuhed 
the  literary  world,  by  an  indifcriminate  cenlure  of  this  poet.  It  is,  however,  an  ob- 
kd  of  doubt,  with  fome  learned  men,  whether  thefe  tragedies  are  all  the  work  of 
Seneca,  or  if  he  was  the  fame  per  Ion  with  the  famous  moralilt.  Lucan  is  much  bet- 
ter known.  Martial  wrote,  befides  other  Ihort  poems,  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  ; 
but  the  two  laft  of  thefe  are  evidently  Ipurious,  for  they  bear  not  the  fmalleit  trace 
of  his  well-known  features.  I'his  obfervation  is  hazarded  from  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  writings  of  this  amiable  poet.  Martial  deferves,  in  the  higheft  fenfe 
of  the  word,  the  title  of  a  Clajftc.  Though  he  fpent  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  and  was  in  habits  of  friendlhip  with  Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  a  croud  of  other  eminent  characters,  the  pedants  of  modern  ages  pretend  to 
have  difcovered  in  his  ftyle,  marks  of  Spanilh  barbarifm  ;  an  accufation  which  may 
be  ranked  as  the  climax  of  cenforial  impertinence.  He  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  ftrong 
vein  of  common  fenfe,  by  genuine  good  humour,  and  by  a  perfpicuity  and  complete- 
nefs  of  expreffion,  which  Horace  often  fails  to  attain.  The  title  of  his  epigrams 
has  mifled  many  perfons,  and  among  others,  the  learned  and  intelligent  mr.  Hume, 
to  imagine,  that  he  was  a  mere  punlter,  and  that  his  verfes  contained  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  play  upon  words.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  title  of  Epigram  was  given 
to  many  kinds  of  ihort  poems  ;  and  a  great  part  of  thofe  of  Martial  have  not  the 
mod  diftant  refemblance  to  punning.  He  has  left  behind,  many  very  beautiful  leflbns 
of  morality.  His  addreffes  to  his  w'fe  Marcella,  to  Quintilian,  and  to  many  others 
of  his  friends  of  both  fexes,  are  malf  er  pieces  of  elegant  compofition.  We  have  been 
more  copious  on  the  charatters  of  Seneca  and  of  Martial,  becaufe  they  are  very  gene- 
rally mifreprefented  and  mifunderlfood. 

In  modern  ages,  *'  the  greateft  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  literature  in  Spain, 
is  the  defpotic  nature  of  its  government.  Learning  owes  fomething  to  Ifidore,  bifhop 
of  Seville,  and  to  cardinal  Ximenes.  Spain  has  likewife  produced  fome  excellent 
phyficians.  The  inimitable  Cervantes,  born  at  Madrid,  in  i549»  enhfted  in  a  (ta- 
tion,  little  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  foldier ;  and  died  negledled,  after  fighting 
bravelv  for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  lolt  his  left  hand.  He 
was  long  a  prifoner  and  a  flave,  in  Barbary.  His  fatire  upon  knight-errantry,  in  his 
adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  did  as  much  fervice  to  his  countrymen,  by  curing  them 
of  that  ridiculous  fpirit,  as  it  now  does  honour  to  his  memory.  He  was  in  prifon  for 
debt  when  he  compofed  the  firft  part  of  this'hiltory,  and  is  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
Spanifh  authors. 

I'he  vifions  of  Quevedo,  and  fome  other  of  his  humorous  and  fatirical  pieces,  are 
tranflated  into  the  Englifh  language,  and  have  rendered  that  author  well  known  in 
^'^'s  country.  Wc  was  born  at  MaJrid  in  the  vear  i  570,  and  was  one  of  the  beit  wri- 
ters <-^^is  age,  excelling  equally  in  verie  and  in  profe.  He  was  (killed  in  the  oriental 
languages,  ...^  noffefll-d  great  erudition.  His  works  have  ar)peared  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  two  of .,,;  ,^  confilt  of  poetry,  and  the  third,  of  pieces  in  profe.  As  a  poet, 
he  excelled  both  m  the  ..  ,^^^  ^^^  burleiqne  ityle. 

*  Of  this  work,  there  is  a  ^?^^;;n*^'    y  ..on,  by  far  the  most  elegant  that  we  have  Sny  where 
seen  in  the  public  library  at  fhilatleipuia.      »     ;  o 
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Poetry  was  cultivated  in  Spain  at  an  early  period.  After  the  SaracenR  had  fettled 
themfelves  in  that  country,  they  introduced  into  it  their  own  language,  religion,  and 
literature;  and  the  oriental  ftyle  of  poetry  very  general  prevailed.  Before  this  pe- 
riod, the  Spaniards  and  addi£l:ed  themfelves  rnucli  to  Roman  literature  :  But  Alvaro, 
of  Cordova,  complains,  that  in  his  time,  they  had  fo  totally  forgotten  the  \.z:'ui 
tongue,  and  given  the  preference  to  Arabic,  that  it  was  difficult,  even  amongft  a 
thoufand  people,  to  find  one  who  could  vi'rite  a  Latin  letter.  Ihe  inhabitants  of 
Spain  could  then  write  Arabic  with  remarkable  purity,  and  compofe  verfes  in  that 
language,  with  fluency  and  elegance.  The  Spanifli  Jews  made  a  figure  in  literature, 
which  was  promoted  by  teachers  from  Babylon,  where  they  had  academies  fupported 
by  themfelves.  In  the  year  967,  Rabbi  Mofes,  and  his  fon  Rabbi  I'.noch,  having 
been  taken  by  pirates,  were  fold  as  flaves  at  Cordova,  and  redeemed  by  their  bre- 
thren, who  eflablilhed  a  fchool  in  that  city,  of  which  Rabbi  Mofes  was  appointed 
the  head.  He  was  defirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country  ;  but  the  Moorifli  king 
of  Cordova  would  not  give  his  confent,  fatisfied  that  his  Hebrew  fubjects  had  maf- 
ters  of  their  own  religion  at  home,  without  being  under  the  neceflity  of  receiving 
them  from  a  foreign  univerfity  ;  and  every  indulgence  v/as  gr  nted  them  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  worlhip.  In  1039,  Rabbi  Ezechias  was  put  to  death  at  Babylon,  and 
the  college,  over  which  he  had  prefided,  v/as  ttansferred  to  Cordova,  v/hich  produced 
a  number  of  Hebrew  poets,  who  have  been  noticed  by  various  learned  v/riter?. 
The  Spanifh  Jews  had  alfo  flourifhing  fchools  at  Seville,  Granada,  and  Toledo;  and 
from  hence  arofe  the  numerous  Hebrew  proverbs,  and  modes  of  fpeech,  which  have 
crept  into  the  Caftiiian  language,  and  form  a  confplcuous  part  of  its  phrafeology. 
To  thefe  Jews  the  Spanifli  language  is  indebted,  for  a  curious  verfion  of  the  Hebrew 
books  of  the  Old  Teflament,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Ferarra,  in  1553,  in  a 
Gothic-Spanifli  letter. 

The  SpHuifli  writers  alfo  boafl:  of  their  Troubadours  as  early  as  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  the  Provencal  and  Galician  dialects  being  then  very  prevalent.  Ihe 
marquis  of  Villena,  who  died  in  1434,  was  the  author  of  that  famous  work,  the  yirte 
de  la  Gaya  Sciencia,  which  comprehends  a  fyftem  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  oratory, 
befides  defcribing  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Troubadours  at  their  public  exhibitions. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  Spanifli  traiiflation  of  the  ^neid.  Juan  de  Mena,  of 
Cordova,  was  li'-.ewife,  in  his  own  time,  celebrated  as  a  poet  :  His  works  have  palled 
through  a  variety  of  editions,  (he  firft  of  which  was  printed  at  Saragofla,  in  1515. 
Juan  de  la  Lncina  was  alio  a  poet  of  confiderable  merit :  He  tranllated  fome  ot  the 
Latin  poems  into  Spanifli,  and  publiflied  an  effay  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  other 
works,  which  were  priiited  at  Saragoffa,  in  1516.  Bofcan,  Villegas,  and  other  Spa- 
nifli poets,  alfo  obtained  great  reputation  in  their  own  country  Mr.  Hayley,  in  the 
notes  to  his  third  epifl:  e  on  epic  poetry,  has  ob  iged  the  world  with  feme  curious  anec- 
dotes of  Lopez  de  Vega.  He  was  born  on  the  25th  of  November,  1562.  He  ferv- 
ed  on  board  tht  Invincible  Armada,  in  which  he  loft  a  brother  in  an  engagement 
with  fome  Dutch  (hips.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1635,  in  the  73d  vear  of 
his  age.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  who,  while- liv- 
ing,  was  fo  univerially  idolized  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  fo  ma>^nificently  rewarded 
by  the  great.  Buchanan  excepted,  no  modern  author  has  perhaps  been  fo  much  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  multitude  of  his  poetical  panegynlts.  A  volume  of  verfes  in  his 
praife,  the  joint  production  of  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  writers,  was  publiflied  foon 
after  his  death.  He  declared,  that  he  conftantiy  wrote  five  flieets  a  day.  Hence  his 
biographers  compute,  that  he  mufl  have  compofed  twenty -one  millions  three  hundred 
and  fixteen  thoufand  verfes.  An  elegant  edition  of  his  poems  has  lately  been  printed 
in  Spain.  They  extend  to  nineteen  quarto  volumes.  "  His  dramatic  works,"  (ays 
mr.  Hayley,  *'  are  to  be  added  to  this  coilec\ion,  and  will  probably  be  itili  more 
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voluminous."  That  the  reader  may  form  an  Idea  of  the  prodigious  bulk  of  his  writ- 
tings,  we  may  obferve,  that  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  extends  only 
to  about  thirty-rix  thoufand  verfes.  If  we  compute  the  whole  remaining  works  of 
Homer,  including  his  hymns,  at  forty  thoufand  lines,  and  thofe  of  Lopez  de  Vega 
at  twenty  millions,  the  Spanifh  bard  is  five  hundred  times  more  volumnious  than  the 
Greek. — To  Lopez  de  Vega  we  may  apply  what  C)iiintilian  fays  of  Stefichorus :  "  He 
is  redundant,  and  diffafive,  which,  though  it  is  to  be  cenfured,  is  yet  the  fault  of  a 
powerful  mind." — He  was  an  amiable  man,  and  liberal  in  the  praife  of  Ercilla,  Ca- 
moens,  and  his  cotemporary  poets.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that 
he  is  hardly,  if  at  all  known,  except  in  his  native  language. 

Alonzo  de  ErciHa  is  another  celebrated  poet  of  Spain.  He  was  born  at  Madrid, 
on  the  7th  of  Au^uft,  1533  ;  and,  in  1554?  embarked,  as  a  foldier  of  fortune,  for 
Chili.  He  was  in  adive  fervice  in  that  country  for  about  eight  years,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  formed  the  plan  of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  La  draucana,  which  will 
tranfmit  his  name  with  reputation  to  diftant  pofterity.  He  pubiifhed  the  firft  com- 
plete edition  of  this  perform.ance  in  1390.  It  confills  of  thirty-feven  cantos.  It  is 
irregular  in  the  plan,  and  unequal  in  the  execution  ;  but  it  has  been  admired  and  ce- 
lebrated, as  a  work  of  uncommon  excellence,  by  many  Spanifh  critics,  and  among 
others,  by  the  iliuftrious  author  of  Don  Quixote.  Like  almoft  every  man  of  fupe- 
rior  poetical  talents,  Ercilla  was  a  perfon  of  uncommon  modefty.  It  is  faid  that 
once  in  addreffing  his  fovereign,  Philip  the  fecond,  his  voice  failed.  *'  Don  Alon- 
zo,"  replied  the  king,  "  Speak  to  me  in  writing."  He  did  fo,  and  obtained  his 
requeft.  He  had  acted  as  a  page  to  Philip,  when  infant  of  Spain  ;  and  experienced 
from  that  unfeeling  tyrant,  the  negled):  and  abandonment  which  men  of  talents  have 
met  with  in  all  ages  from  the  great.  Like  Cervantes,  he  died  in  obfcurity,  and  per- 
haps, like  him,  in  want.  The  poem,  like  the  Iliad  and  ^neid,  is  chiefly  exceptionable 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  reprefenfing  the  countrymen  of  the  author  to  be  the  fa- 
vourites of  heaven,  and  confequenily  entitled  to  exterminate  their  antagonifts.  The 
fecond  great  objedion  is,  that  it  contains  an  improper  mixture  of  hiftory  and  fable. 
By  attempting  to  combine  the  almoft  incompatible  charafters  of  a  poet  and  an  hifto- 
rian,  Ercilla  partly  fails  in  both.  But  after  all,  his  Araucana  demonltrates  the  uncom- 
mon abilities  of  its  author,  by  many  pathetic  narratives,  many  ftriking  defcriptions, 
and  many  noble  and  generous  fentiments.  The  time  of  the  death  of  this  author  \%. 
unknown. 

Herrera  has  difplayed  great  abilities,  by  inveftigating  the  antiquities  of  America,  and 
writing  the  hiftory  of  its  conqueft  by  his  countrymen.  Among  the  writers  who  have 
lately  appeared  in  Spain,  Father  Feyjoo  has  been  one  of  the  mod  diitinguifhed.  His 
performances  difplay  ingenuity,  extenfive  reading,  and  liberality  of  ientiment.  Many 
of  them  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  pubiifhed  in  four  volumes,  8vo. 

■Some  Spaniards  have  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  polite  arts.  The  cities  and 
palaces,  efpeciaily  the  Efcuriai,  difcover  many  (triking  ipecimens  of  their  abilities  as 
fculptors  and  architects :  Paloraina,  in  a  treatife  on  the  art  of  painting,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  have  inferred  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  painters  and  fculptors,  who 
flourifhed  in  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Fourth.  Among  the  moft  eminent  Spanifh  painters,. were  Velafques,  Mu- 
rillo,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Spanifh  Vandvke,  Ribeira,  and  Giaudio  Coello, 
whofe  fl"l€  of  painting  was  very  fnnilar  to  that  of  Paul  Veronefe. 

Un.versi TIES  ]  In  Spain  are  twenty-four  univerfities,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Salamanca,  founded  by  Alphonfas,  ninth  king  of  Leon,  in  the  year  i  200.  It  con- 
tains twenty-one  colleges,  fome  of  which  are  very  magnificent.  Many  of  the  no- 
bility of  Spain  fend  their  fons  to  be  educated  here.  The  others  are,  Seville,  Granada, 
Compoftella,  Toledo,   Valladolid,  Alcala,  Siguenza,  Valencia,  Lerida,  Huefca,  Sa- 
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ragofla,  Tortofa,  Ofluna,  Onata,  Candia,  Barcelona,  Murcia,  Taragona,  Baeza,  Avila, 
Oriuela,  Oviecio,  and  Palencia. 

Antk^imties  and  curiosities,  arti-7  The  former  of  thefe  confift  chiefly 
FiciAi.  AND  NATURAL.  3    '^^   lionian     and    Moorifli    antiquiiies. 

Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduct,  ere£ted  by  Trajan,  extends  over  a  deep  valiey,  be- 
tween two  hills,  and  is  lupported  by  a  double  row  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
arches.  It  reaches  about  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  ;  and,  where  it  crolTes  the 
valley,  it  is  fomerhing  more  than  ninety-four  feet  high.  Its  folidity,  which  has  brav- 
ed upwards  of  fixteen  centuries,  feems  inexplicable,  on  clofely  obferving  the  fimpli- 
city  of  its  conftrudlion.  It  is  compofed  of  fquare  ftones,  placed  one  upon  another, 
without  any  exterior  appearance  of  cement,  though,  as  they  are  cut  and  placed  v.ith 
peculiar  art,  we  cannot  now  be  certain  whether  they  were  really  united  v/ithout  this 
aid,  or  whether  the  cement  his  been  deftroy.d  by  time.  Other  Roman  aqueducts 
and  theatres  are  to  be  found  at  lerrago,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  Near  Sala- 
manca are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  highway,  paved  with  large  flat  ftones  ;  it  was 
continued  to  Merida,  and  from  thence  to  Seville.  At  Toledo  are  the  remains  of  art 
old  Roman  theatre,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  church.  It  is  fix  hundred  feet  in 
length,  five  hundred  in  breadth,  and  of  a  proportionable  height.  1  he  roof  is  amaz- 
ingly bold  and  lofty,  and  is  iupported  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  pil  ars  of  fine  mar- 
ble, in  ten  rows,  forming  eleven  aifles,  in  which  are  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix  altars, 
and  twenty  four  gates  ;  every  part  being  enriched  and  adorned  v^ith  the  mod  noble 
and  co<tly  ornaments.  At  Martorel,  a  large  town,  where  much  black  lace  is  manu- 
fadured,  is  a  very  high  bridge,  built  in  1768,  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  one  tliat 
had  exiited  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  from  its  erection  by  Han- 
nibal. At  the  north  end  is  a  triumphal  arch  or  gateway,  faid  to  have  been  raifed  by 
that  general  in  honour  of  his  father  Hamilcar.  It  is  almofl:  entire,  well  proportioned, 
and  fimple,  without  any  kind  of  ornament,  except  a  rim  or  two  of  hewn  fi:one.  Near 
Morviedro,  formerly  Saguntum,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  theatre.  It  is  an  exad 
femicircle,  about  eighty-two  yards  diameter.  Some  of  the  galleries  are  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  nine  thoufand  perfons  might,  without  inconvenience,  attend  the  exhibitions. 

The  Moorifli  antiquities  are  magnificent.  Among  the  mod  difiinguilhed  of  thefe 
is  the  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  at  Granada,  and  of  the  molt  entire  and  fplen- 
did  buildings,  erected  by  the  iMoors  in  Spain.  It  was  built,  in  1280,  by  the  fecond 
Moorifli  king  of  Granada  ;  and,  in  1492,  in  the  reign  of  their  eighteenth  king,  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  v/hich  is  afcended  by  a  road  bor- 
dered with  hedges  of  double  or  imperial  myrtles,  and  rows  of  elms.  On  this  hill, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  new  palace  which 
was  never  finifiied,  though  the  fliell  of  it  remains.  It  is  built  of  yellow  (tone;  the 
outfide  forms  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  infide  is  a  grand  circular 
court,  with  a  portico  of  the  Tufcan,  and  a  gallery  of  the  Doric  order,  each  iup- 
ported bv  thirty  two  columns,  made  of  as  man)  fingle  pieces  of  marble.  The  grand, 
entrance  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  jafper  ;  on  the  pedeftals  of  which  are  repre- 
fentations  of  battles,  in  marble  baflTo  relievo.  The  Alhambra  itfeU  is  a  mafs  of  many 
houi'es  and  towers,  walled  round,  and  built  of  large  (tones,  of  different  dimenfions. 
Almolt  all  the  rooms  have  I'tucco  walls  and  cielings,  fome  carved,  fjme  painted,  and 
fome  gilt,  and  covered  with  various  Arabic  fentences.  Here  are  feveral  baths,  the 
walls,  floors,  and  cielings  of  which,  are  of  white  marble.  The  gardens  abound  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles.  At  the  end  of  the  gard;;ns  is 
another  palace  called  Ginaraliph,  fituated  on  a  more  elevated  ftation  than  the  Alham- 
bra. From  the  balconies  of  this  palace  is  one  of  the  finelt  profpedts  in  Furope,  over 
the  whole  fertile  plain  of  Granada,  bounded  by  the  fnowy  mountains.  The  Moors  to 
this  day  regret  the  iofs  of  Granada,  and  Itill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  recovery 
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of  that  city.  Many  other  noble  monuments,  ere£ted  in  the  Moorifli  times,  remain  in 
Spain  ;  fome  of  them  in  tolerable  prefervation,  and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  are  the  medicinal  fprings.  The  river  Guadiana,  like 
the  mole  in  England,  runs  under  ground,  and  afterwards  emerges.  The  royal  cabi- 
net of  natural  hiftory  at  Madrid  was  opened  to  the  public  by  the  king's  orders  in 
1775.  This  colledlion  is  arranged  with  neatnefs  and  elegance,  and  the  apartments  are 
opened  twice  a  week  for  the  public,  befides  being  (hown  privately  to  ftrangers  of 
rank.  The  mineral  part  of  the  cabinet,  containing  precious  (tones,  marbles,  ores,  &c. 
is  very  perfed  ;  but  the  colleftion  of  birds  and  beafts  at  prefent  is  not  large,  though 
it  may  be  expe(^ed  to  improve,  fliould  care  be  taken  to  get  the  productions  of  the 
Spanifh  American  colonies.  The  cabinet  contains  fpecimens  of  Mexican  and  Peru- 
vian vafes  and  utenfils. 

In  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  and  teeth  have  been 
found  incorporated  with  the  (tone,  fome  of  which  have  been  brought  to  England,  and 
deponted  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain  is  the  cave  of  St. 
Michael,  eleven  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  earth.  Many  pillars  of 
various  fizes,  fome  of  them  two  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the  drop- 
pings of  water,  which  have  petrified  in  falling.  From  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  in  ciear 
y/eather,  not  only  the  town  of  Gibraltar  may  be  feen,  but  the  bay,  the  (traits,  the  town 
of  St.  Roque  and  Algefiras,  and  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  mount  Abyla  on  the  Afri- 
can (hore,  with  its  fnowy  top,  the  cities  of  Ceuta,  Tangier,  and  great  part  of  the  Bar- 
bary  coaft. 

Chief  cities.]  Madrid  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  contains  about  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  inhabitants.  It  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains,  whofe  fum- 
mits  are  frequently  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  fome  of 
the  (treets  are  fpacious  and  handfome.  The  houfes  of  Madrid  are  of  brick,  and  are 
laid  out  chiefly  for  (how,  convenience  being  little  confidered  :  thus  you  will  pafs 
through  ufually  two  or  three  large  apartments  of  no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a  (mall 
room  at  the  end,  where  the  family  fit.  The  houfes  in  general  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  prifons  than  the  habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the  windows,  befides 
having  a  balconi,  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower  range,  and 
fometimes  all  the  reft.  Separate  families  generally  inhabit  the  fame  houfe,  as  in  Paris 
and  Edinburg.  Foreigners  are  very  much  diftrelTed  for  lodgings  at  Madrid,  as  the 
Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpecially  if  they  are  not 
catholics.  Its  gr^ateft  excellency  is  the  cheapnefs  of  its  provifions  ;  but  neither  ta- 
vern, nor  coffee-houfe,  nor  newfpaper,  except  the  Madrid  Gazette,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  city.  The  royal  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
'city  ;  it  is  a  fpacious  magnificent  ftruclure,  confiding  of  three  courts,  and  commands 
a  very  fine  profpect.  Each  of  the  fronts  is  four  hundred  and  feventy  feet  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  high,  and  there  is  no  palace  in  Europe  fitted  up  with  greater  magni- 
ficence. .  The  great  audience-chamber  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and 
hung  with  crimfon  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  It  is  ornamented  alfo  with 
twelve  looking-glalTes,  made  at  St.  Ildefonfo,  each  ten  feet  high,  with  twrlve  tables 
of  the  fineft  Spanifh  marble.  The  other  royal  palaces  are  defigned  for  hunting-feats, 
or  houfes  of  retirement  for  their  kings.  Some  of  them  contain  fine  paintings  and 
good  ftatues. 

The  palace  of  Aranjuez  and  its  gardens  are  faid  to  be  extremely  delightful..  Here 
is  alfo  a  park  many  leagues  round,  cut  acrofs  in  different  parts,  by  alleys  of  two, 
three,  and  even  four  miles  extent.  Each  of  thofe  alleys  is  formed  by  two  double  rows 
of  elm  trees.  The  alleys  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  four  coaches  abreaft,  and  be- 
tween each  double  row,  there  is  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  runs  a  ((ream  of 
water.     Between  thofe  alleys  there  are  thick  groves  of  fmaller  trees  of  various  kinds. 
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and  thoufands  of  deer  and  wild  boars  wander  at  large,  with  numberlefs  hares,  and 
rabbits,  befides  pheafants,  partridges,  and  other  kinds  of  birds  1  he  river  'lagus  runs 
through  the  place.  The  central  point  of  this  great  park  is  the  king's  pa^ace,  which 
is  partly  furrounded  by  the  garden,  and  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  ftatue» ;  it 
alfo  contains  a  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  flowers,  both  American  and  European. 
As  to  the  palace  of  Aranjuez  itfelf,  it  is  rather  an  elegant  than  a  niagnificent 
building. 

Ihe  palace  of  St.  I'defonfo  is  built  of  brick,  plaflered,  and  painted,  but  no  part 
of  the  architecture  is  agreeable.  I'he  gardens  are  on  a  declivity,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  great  refervoir  of  water,  which  fupplies  the  fountains.  The  water-works  are  ex- 
cellent, The  great  entry  of  the  palace,  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Verfailles, 
and  has  a  large  iron  pallifade.  In  the  gardens  are  twenty-feven  fountains.  The  ba- 
fons  are  of  white  marble;  and  the  ftatues,  many  of  which  are  excellent,  are  of  lead, 
bronzed  and  gilt.  Thefe  gardens  are  in  the  French  (lyle,  and  ornamented  with  fixty- 
one  very  fine  marble  ftatues,  as  large  as  life,  with  twenty-eight  marble  vafes,  and 
twenty  leaden  vafes  gilt.  The  upper  part  of  the  palace  contains  many  valuable  paint- 
ings, and  the  lower  part  antique  ftatues,  bulls,  and  baflb  relievos.  The  money  ex- 
pended in  this  palace  and  gardens,  was  immenfe ;  but  when  we  confider,  fays  mr. 
Townfend,  that  the  whole  of  the  garden  was  a  barren  rock,  that  the  very  foil  was 
brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  that  water  is  conveyed  to  every  tree;  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  quantity  of  lead  ufed  for  the  images,  and  of  caft-iron  for  the  pipes,  with 
the  expenfe  of  workmanfhip  for  both,  together  with  all  the  other  elegancies,  corref- 
ponding  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  we  fhall  not  wonder  to  hear,  that  this  place  coft  forty- 
five  millions  of  piaftres,  or,  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Efcurial,  however,  is  the  boaft  of  Spain ;  and  the  natives  fay,  that  the  building 
of  it  coft  more  than  that  of  any  other  palace  in  Europe.  The  defcription  of  this 
palace,  forms  a  quarto  volume  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  its  founder,  Philip  II.  ex- 
pended upon  it  fix  millions  of  ducats.  It  contains  a  prodigious  number  of  windows  ; 
200  in  the  weft  front,  and  in  the  eaft  366™  The  apartments  are  decorated  with  an 
aftoniftiing  variety  of  paintings,  fculpture,  tapeftry,  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver, 
marble,  jafper,  gems,  and  other  curious  ftones.  This  building,  befides  its  palace, 
contains  a  church,  large,  and  richly  ornamented,  a  maufoleum,  cloifters,  a  convent;, 
a  college,  and  a  library,  containing  about  thirty  thoufand  volumes ;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  valuable  for  the  Arabic  and  Greek  manufcripts,  with  which  it  is  enriched. 
Above  the  flielves,  are  paintings  al  frefco  by  Barthelemi  Carducho ;  the  fubjecls  of 
which  are  taken  from  facred  or  profane  biftory,  or  have  relation  to  the  fciences,  of 
which  the  (helves  below  prefent  to  us  the  elements.  Thus  the  council  of  Nice  is  re- 
prefented  above  the  books  which  treats  of  theology  ;  the  death  of  Archimedes,  at  the 
fiege  of  Syracufe,  indicates  thofe  which  relate  to  lEathematics ;  and  Cicero  pro- 
nouncing his  oration  in  favour  of  Rabirius,  the  wor!;s  relative  to  eloquence  and 
the  bar.  A  very  fingular  circumftance  in  this  library  is,  that,  on  viewing  the  books, 
the  reader  will  find  them  placed  the  contrary  way,  fo  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
outwards,  and  contain  their  titles  written  on  them.  The  reafons  for  this  cuftom  are, 
that  Arias  iVlontanus,  a  Spaniard  of  the  fixteenth  century,  whofe  library  had  ferved 
as  a  foundation  for  that  of  the  Efcurial,  had  all  his  books  placed  and  infcribed  in 
that  manner,  which,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  moft  commodious  method 
of  arranging  them  ;  and  that  he  introduced  his  own  method  into  the  Efcurial,  Vt-hich, 
fince  his  time,  for  the  fake  of  uniformity,  ,has  been  followed  v/ith  refpeft  to  the 
books  afterwards  added.  Here  are  alfo  large  apartments  for  all  kinds  of  artifts  and 
mechanics,  noble  walks>  with  c xtenfive  parks  and  gardens,  adorned  with  fountains 
and  coftly  ornaments.  Two  hundred  fathers  live  in  the  convent,  who  ha^/e  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  twelve  fhoufan:!  pounds.  The  maufoleum,  or  burying-place  of 
the  kings  and  (queens  of  Spain,  is  called  the  Pantheon,  becaufe  It  is  built  upon  tbs. 
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plan  of  that  temple  at  Rome,  as  the  church,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  upon  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's.     I{  is  thirty-fix  feet  in  diameter,  incrurted  with  fine  marbles. 

Philip  II.  erected  this  palace  to  commemorate  the  viftory  which  he  obtained  over 
the  French,  at  St.  Quintin,  on  St.  Laurence's  day,  in  the  year  1557.  The  apartment 
where  the  king  refides,  is  a  long  fquare  of  fix  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  five  hundred 
and  eio-hty.  The  height  to  the  roof  is  fixty  feet.  It  has  been  enriched  and  adorned 
by  hislacceffors  ;  but  its  outfide  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  infide.  is  compofed 
of  different  flruQures  ;  fome  of  which  are  mafter-pieces  of  architefture,  but  forming 
a  difagreeable  tont  enfemhle.  The  pictures  and  ftatues,  which  have  found  admiirion 
there,  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  fome  of  them  can  fcarcely  be  equalled  even  in 
Italy  itfelf. 

Cadiz  is  the  great  emporium  of  Spanifli  commerce.  It  flands  on  an  ifland  fepara- 
ted  from  the  continent  of  Andalufia,  without  the  (halts  of  Gibraltar,  by  a  very  nar- 
row arm  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified  bridge  is  thrown,  that  joins  it  to  the  main 
land.  The  entrance  into  the  bay,  is  about  five  hundred  fathoms  wide,  and  guarded 
by  two  forts,  called  the  Puntals.  The  entrance  has  never  been,  of  late  years,  attempt- 
ed by  the  Englifh,  in  their  wars  with  Spain,  becaufe  of  the  vaft  interefi;  that  their 
merchants  have  in  the  treafures  there,  which  they  could  not  reclaim  from  the  cap- 
tors. The  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill-paved,  dirty,  and  full  of  rats  in  the  night.  The 
houfes  are  lofty,  with  flat  roofs,  and  few  are  without  a  turret  for  a  view  of  the  fea. 
The  population  is  eflimated  at  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
twelve  thoufand  afe  French,  and  as  many  Italians.  'J  he  cathedral  hath  been  already 
fifty  years  in  building,  and  the  roof  is  not  half  finifhed.  The  environs  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

Cordova  is  now  an  inconfiderable  place;  the  flreets  crooked  and  dirty,  and  but 
few  of  the  public  or  private  buildings  confpicuous  for  their  architedure.  The  palaces 
of  the  inquifition  and  of  the  bifhops  are  extenfive  and  well  fituated.  The  cathedral 
was  formerly  a  mofque,  divided  into  feventeen  allies  by  rows  of  columns  of  various 
marbles,  and  is  very  rich  in  plate;  four  of  the  filver  candleflicks  cofl:  nearly  four 
thoufand  dollars  each.  The  revenue  of  the  fee  amounts  to  three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  ann.  ;  but  as  the  bifhops  cannot  devife  by  will,  the  property  of  which 
they  die  poffefled,  goes  to  the  king. 

Seville,  the  Julia  of  the  Romans,  is,  next  to  Madrid,  the  largefl  city  in  Spain, 
but  has  greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  The  fbape  is  circular,  and  the 
walls  appear  of  Moorifli  conftruciion  ;  its  circumference  is  five  miles  and  a  half  The 
fuburb  of  Triana  is  large,  and  remarkable  for  its  gloomy  Gothic  caflle,  where,  in 
1481,  the  accurfed  inquifition  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Spain.  Its  manufactures  in 
wool  and  filk,  which  formerly  amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand  looms,  are  now  reduced 
to  four  hundred,  and  its  great  ofhce  of  commerce  to  Spanifh  America,  is  removed  to 
Cadiz.  The  cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  a  curious  fteeple  or 
tower,  having  a  moveable  figure  of  a  woman  at  top,  called  La  Giralda,  which  turns 
round  with  the  wind,  and  is  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote.  This  fteeple  is  one  of  the 
greatefl  curiofities  in  Spain,  and  is  higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London ;  but  the  cathe. 
dral,  in  mr.  Swinburne's  opinion,  is  by  no  means  equs^  to  York-minffer  for  lightnefs, 
elegance,  or  Gothic  delicacy.  The  firft  clock  made  in  the  kingdom,  was  fet  up  in 
this  cathedral  in  the  year  1400,  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III.  The  profpedt  of 
the  country,  round  this  city,  beheld  from  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral,  is  extremely 
delightful. 

Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Hamilcar  Bareas,  is  a  large 
trading  city,  containing  fifteen  thoufand  houfes,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  op- 
pofite  Minorca,  and  faid  to  be  the  handfomeft  place  in  Spain  ;  the  houfes  are  lofty  and 
plain,  and  the  ftreets  well  lighted  and  paved.  Fhe  citadel  is  ftrong,  and  the  place  and 
inhabitants  famous  for  the  liege  which  they  fuftained  in  1714,  againft  a  formidable 
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army,  when  deferted  both  by  England  and  the  emperor,  for  whom  they  had  taken  up 
arms.  'I'he  number  of  inhabitants  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand,  who  lupply  Spain  with  moft  of  the  clothing  'and  arms  for  the  troops. 

Valencia  is  a  large  and  almoft  circular  city,  with  lofty  walls.  The  flreets  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  and  not  paved  ;  the  houfes  ill-built  and  filthy,  and  mofl  of  the  churches' 
tawdry.  Priefts,  nuns,  and  friars,  of  every  drefs,  abound  in  this  city,  v/hofe  inhabi- 
tants are  computed  at  eighty  thoufand.  Its  archbilhopric  is  one  of  the  richeft  in  Spain, 
the  revenues  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars  a  year. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  few  good  (treets,  or  remarkable  buildings.  The 
port  is  very  complete,  formed  by  nature  in  the  figure  of  a  heart,  and  the  arfenal  is  a 
fpacious  fquare,  fouth-weft  of  the  town,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend  it  towards 
the  fea.  When  mr.  Swinburne  vifited  it,  in  1775,  there  were  eight  hundred  Spanifh 
criminals,  and  fix  hundred  Earbary  (laves  v/orking  at  jthe  pumps  to  keep  the  docks  dry, 
&c  who  were  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  The  crimes  for  vihich  the  Spaniards 
were  fent  there,  deferved  indeed  exemplary  puniOiments. 

Granada  ftands  on  two  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra  crowns  the 
double  fummit  between  two  rivers,  the  Dauro  and  the  Xenil.  The  former  glories  of 
this  city  are  pafled  away  with  its  old  inhabitants ;  the  ftreets  are  now  filthy,  the  aque- 
du6ls  crumbled  to  dull,  and  its  trade  loft.  Of  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  only  eighteen 
thoufand  are  employed  in  labour ;  the  furplus  is  made  up  of  clergy,  lawyers,  children, 
and  beggars.  The  amphitheatre,  for  buU-feafts,  is  built  of  (lone,  and  one  of  the  befl 
in  Spain.     The  environs  of  the  city  are  pieafing  and  healthful. 

Bilboa  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ybaizabal,  and  is  about  two  leagues 
from  the  fea.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred  houfes,  with  a  large  fquare  by  the 
water  fide,  w-e11  (haded  with  pleafant  walks,  which  extend  to  the  outlets,  en  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  houfes  and  gardens,  which  form  a  mod 
pieafing  profpe£l:,  particularly  in  failing  up  the  river ;  for,  befides  the  beautiful  verdure, 
numerous  objefts  open  gradually  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  appears  as  an  amphitheatre, 
which  enlivens  the  iandfcape,  and  completes  the  fcenery.  The  houfes  are  folid  and 
lofty,  and  the  ftreets  well  paved  and  level.  The  water  is  fo  conveyed  into  the  ftreets, 
that  they  may  be  waftied  at  pleafure;  which  renders  Bilboa  one  of  the  cleaneft  towns 
in  Europe. 

Malaga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  opulence  and  extenfive 
commerce,  than  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  foil,  yielding  in  great  abundance  the  mofl 
delicious  fruits  ;  whilft  its  rugged  mountains  afford  thofe  lufcious  grapes,  which  give 
fuch  reputation  to  the  Malaga  wine,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Mountain. 
The  city  is  large  and  populous,  of  a  circular  form,  furrounded  wuh  a  double  wall, 
ftrengthened  by  ftately  towers,  and  has  nine  gates.  A  Moorifh  ^  caftle  on  the  point 
of  a  rock  commands  every  part  of  it.  The  ftreets  are  narro.v,  and  the  moft  re- 
markable building  is  a  ftupendous  cathedral,  begun  by  Philip  II.  faid  to  be  as  large 
as  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  bifhop's  income  is  nearly  eighty  thoufand 
dollars. 

The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a  circular  form,  built  on  three  hills  and  two  vallies, 
and  on  every  fide  furrounded  with  profpeds  of  fine  houfes,  ijoble  feats,  gardens, 
orchards,  fields,  and  diftant  villages ;  and  is  rich  and  populous.  There  are  ten  gates 
to  this  city  ;  and  it  contains  twenty-five  churches,  twenty-five  convents  of  friars, 
and  the  fame  number  of  nunneries.  The  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  city  is  the  great 
fquare,  built  about  forty  years  ago.  Ihe  houfes  are  of  three  ftories,  and  all  of  equal 
height  and  exaft  fymmetry,  with  iron  balconies,  and  a  ftone  baluftrade  at  the  top. 
The  lower  part  is  arched,  which  forms  a  piazza  all  round  the  fquare,  extending 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  on  each  fide.  In  this  fquare  the  bull  fi;;hts  are 
exhibited  for  three  days,  in  the  month  of  June.     The  river  Tormes  runs  by  this  city. 
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and  has  a  bridge  over  it  of  twenty-five  arches,  built  by  the  Romans,  which  is  yet 

entire. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  and  during  feveral  centuries  it 
held  the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  has  by  degrees 
ftripped  it  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  it  would  have  been  almoft  entirely  de- 
ferted  but  for  its  cathedral,  the  income  of  which  being  in  great  part  fpent  here,  con- 
tributes chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  few  thoufands  who  remain,  and  affilfs,  in 
fome  degree,  thofe  fmall  manufaftures  of  fword-blades  and  filk  fluffs  that  are  efla- 
blifhed  in  this  city.     It  is  exceedingly  ill-built,   poor,  and  mean,  and  the   ftreets  very 

fteep. 

Burgos  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  but  is  now  in  obfcu- 
rity.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  mofl  magnificent  ftru6tures  of  the  Gothic  kind  in 
Europe. 

Gibrahar,  once  a  celebrated  town  and   fortrefs  of  Andalufia,  is,  at   prefent,  in 
polTeflion  of  Britain.     Till  the  arrival  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  which  took  place  about 
the  year  712,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  went  by  the  name  of  Mom  Calpe.     On  their  arri- 
val, a  fortrefs  was  built  upon  it,  and  it  obtained  the  name  of  Gibel  larif,  from  the  name 
of  their  general,  and  thence  Gibraltar.      It  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Moors  by  turns,  till  it  was  taken  from  the  former,  by  a  combined  fleet  of  Englifh  and 
Dutch  (hips,  under  the  command  of  fir  George  Rooke,  in  1704-,  and  this  chiefly  owing 
to  accident.     The  prince  of  Heffe,  with  eighteen  hundred  men,  landed  on  the  iftbmus ; 
but  an  attack,  on  that  fide,  was  found  to  be  impradicable  on  account  of  the  fteepnefs 
of  the  rock.      The  fleet  fired  fifteen  thoufand  (hot,  without  making  any  impreflion  on 
the  works,  fo  that  the  fortrefs  feems  to  be  equally  impregnable  both  to  the  Britifh  and 
Spaniards,  except  by  famine.     At  la(t,  a  party  of  failors  rowed   clofe  under  the  New 
Mole  in  their  boats,  and  as  they  faw  that  the  garrifon,  who  confifted  only  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  did   not  perceive  them,  they  were  encouraged  to  attempt  a  landing  ;  and 
having  mounted  the  Mole,  hoilled  a  red  jacket  as  a  fignal  of  poflfeffion.     This  being  ob- 
ferved  from  the  fleet,  more  bo  ts  and  failors  were  fent  out,  who  likevvife  afcended  the 
works,  got  pofTeflTion  of  a  battery,  and  foon  obliged  the  town  to  furrender.     After  many 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  recover  it,  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  17 « 3.     Repeated  endeavours  have  been  fmce  made  to  wreft  it  from  England,   but 
without  fuccefs.     The  laft  war  has  made  it  more  famous  than  ever,  when  it  underwent 
a  long  fiege  againfb  the  united  forces  of  Spain  and  France  by  land  and  fea,  and  was  gal- 
•4antly  defended  by  general  Elliot  and  his  garrifon.     It  muft  be  granted,  that  the  place 
is,  by  nature,  almoff  impregnable.     Near  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  of  different 
bores,  and  chiefly  brafs,   which  were  funk  before  the  port  in  the  floating  batteries, 
have  been  raifed,  and  fold,  and  the  price  of  them  diftributed  among  the  garrifon.     It 
has  a  commodious  port,  formed  naturally  for  commanding   the  pafTage  of  the  Straits, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean  and   Levant  feas.       But  the 
road  is  neither  fafe  againft  an  enemy  nor  florms :  the  bay  is  about  twenty  leagues  in 
circumference.      A  current  fets  through  the  Straits  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  into  the 
Medherranean.     The  town  was  neither  large  nor  beautiful,  and  in  the  laft  fiege  was 
totally  deftroyed  by  the  bombs  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  fortifications,  it  is 
adeemed  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is  always  furnifhed  with  a  garrifon  well  provided  for 
its  defence.     The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  which  is  well  fortified  and  planted  with 
guns.     Gibraltar  is  accelTible  on  the  land  fide,  only  by  a  narrow  paffage  between  the 
rock  and  the  fea,    but   that  is  walled  and  fortified  both  by  art   and   nature,  and  fo 
inclofed  by  high  fteep  hills,  as  to  be  almoft  inacceflible  that  way.     It  has  two  gatea 
on  that  fide,  and  as  many  towards  the  fea.      Acrofs  this  iflhmus,  the  Spaniards  have 
drawn  a  fortified  line;,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hinder  the  g^arrifon  of  Gibraltar  froxar 
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having  any  intercourfe  with  the  country  behind  them:  notwithftanding  which,  they 
carry  on  a  clandeftine  trade,  particularly  in  tobacco.  The  garrilon  is,  however,  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits ;  and,  as  the  ground  produces  fcarcely  any  thing,  all 
their  provifions  are  brought  them  either  from  England,  or  from  Ceuta,  on  the  oppofite 
coart:  of  Barbary. 

The  chief  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Yvica.  Minorca  was  taken  by  the  Englifli,  under  general  Stanhope,  in  1708,  and  con- 
firmed to  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  laft  war,  on  February  15,  1782,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  of  peace,  figned  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783.  It  contains  about  twenty- 
feven  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  inferior  order  of  Spaniards,  even  in  the  greatefl  cities,  are  miferably  lodged. 
Many  of  the  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women,  wear  neither  fhoes  nor  ilockings ; 
and  coarfe  bread  fieeped  in  oil,  and  occafionally  feafoned  with  vinegar,  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  country  people  through  feveral  provinces.  In  Spain,  a  traveller  muft 
carry  provifions  and  bedding  with  him,  and  if  by  chance  he  meets  with  the  appearance 
of  an  inn,  he  mud  even  cook  his  vidbuals,  it  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard 
to  perform  thefe  offices  for  ftrangers ;  but  lately  fome  tolerable  inns  have  been  open- 
ed by  Irifh  and  Frenchmen  in  cities,  and  upon  the  high  roads.  The  indolence  and 
lazinefs  of  many  of  the  Spaniards,  are  powerful  inducements  to  their  induftrioui  neigh- 
bours the  French,  who  arc  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  here  a  contraft 
diftinguilhes  the  charader  of  two  neighbouring  nations.  The  Spaniard  feldom  ftirs 
from  home,  or  puts  his  hand  to  work  of  any  kind.  He  fleeps,  goes  to  mafs,  or  takes 
his  evening  walk,  while  the  induftrious  Frenchman  becomes  a  thorough  domeftic  ;  he 
.  is  butcher,  cook,  and  tailor,  all  in  the  fame  family. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Spaniards  make  gold  and  filver  the  chief 
branches  of  their  exports  and  imports.  They  import  them  from  America,  and  then 
export  them  to  other  countries  of  Europe.  Cadiz  is  the  chief  emporium  of  this  com- 
merce. Hither  other  European  nations  fend  their  merchandife,  to  be  (hipped  off"  in 
Spanifh  bottoms  for  America,  (heltered  under  the  names  of  Spanifh  fadtors.  Thofe 
foreign  nations  have  here  their  agents  and  correfpondents,  and  the  confuls  of  thofe 
nations  make  a  confiderable  figure.  Cadiz  has  been  faid  to  have  the  fineft  ftore-houfes 
and  magazines  for  commerce,  of  any  city  in  Europe  ;  and  to  it  the  flota  and  galleons 
regularly  import  the  treafures  of  Spanifh  America.  The  proper  Spanifh  merchandifes 
imported  from  Cadiz  to  America  are  of  no  great  value  5  but  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
merchandife  fent  thither  would  yield  a  great  revenue,  were  it  not  for  the  many 
fraudulent  praftices  for  eluding  thofe  duties. 

At  St.  lldefonfo  the  glafs  manufadlure  is  carried  on  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
The  Jargefl:  mirrors  are  made  in  a  brafs  frame,  one  hundred  and  fixty-two  inches 
long,  ninety-three  wide,  and  fix  deep,  weighing  near  nine  tons.  Thefe  are  defigned 
wholly  for  the  royal  palaces,  and  for  prefents  from  the  king.  Yet  even  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes  it  is  ill  placed,  in  a  country  where  provifions  are  dear,  fuel  fcarce,  and  carriage 
exceedingly  expenfive.  Here  is  alfo  a  royal  manufa£iure  of  linen,  employing  about 
fifteen  looms ;  by  which,  as  it  is  faid,  the  king  is  a  confiderable  lofer. 

In  the  city  of  Valencia,  there  is  a  very  refpeflable  filk  manufadlure,  in  which  five 
thoufand  looms,  and  three  hundred  (tockingframes,  give  employment  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants,  .  without  enumerating  perfons  who  pre- 
pare the  wood  and  iron-work  of  fo  great  a  number  of  machines,  or  fpin,  wind, 
or  dye  the  filk.  At  Alcora,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  a  manufa£lure  of  . 
porcelain  has  been  fuccefsfully  efiablifned  ;  and  they  very  much  excel  in  painted  tiles. 
In  Valencia,  the  beft  apartments  are  floored  with  thefe,  and  are  remarkable  for  neat-  - 
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nefs,  for  coolnefs,  and  for  elegance.  They  are  ftronger  and  much  more  beautiful  than 
thofe  of  Holland. 

At  Carthagena,  they  make  great  quantities  of  the  e/parto  ropes  and  cables,  fome  of 
them  fpun  like  hemp,  and  others  plaited.  Both  operations  are  performed  with  Angular 
rapidity.  Thefe  cables  are  excellent,  becaufe  they  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  are  not  therefore  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  rocks  on  a  foul  coaft. 

As  to  the  hempen  cordage  which  is  made  in  Spain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  navy, 
M.  de  Bourgoanne  obferves,  that  it  is  better  and  more  durable  than  that  of  the  princi- 
pal dock  yards  and  magazines  in  Europe.  Another  cuftom  in  rope-yards,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  avoided  adopting,  is  the  tarring  the  cordage  and  keeping  it  a  long  time 
piled  up.  In  this  ftate  the  tar  ferments,  and  eats  the  hemp,  and  the  cordage  is  ex- 
-tremely  apt  to  break,  after  being  ufed  but  a  fhort  fpace  of  time. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  obtained  their  hemp  from  the  north  j  at  prefent  they  are 
-able  to  do  without  the  affiflance,  in  this  article,  of  any  other  nation.  The  kingdom  of 
Granada  already  furnilhes  them  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  hemp  that  they  ufe,  and 
in  cafe  of  need,  they  may  have  recourfe  to  Arragon  and  Navarre.  All  the  fail-cloth 
and  cordage  in  the  magazines  at  Cadiz  are  made  with  Spanilh  hemp  5  the  texture  of 
which  is  even,  clofe,  and  folid. 

One  of  the  mod  important  produdlions  of  this  country,  and  the  mod  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  is  barilla,  a  fpecies  of  pot-afh,  procured  by  burning  a  great  variety 
of  plants  almofl:  peculiar  to  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  It  is  ufed  fbr 
making  foap,  for  bleaching,  and  for  glafs.  All  the  nations  in  Europe,  by  the  com- 
buftion  of  various  vegetable  fublfances,  make  fome  kind  of  pot  afh  ;  but  the  fuperior 
e:jicellence  of  the  barilla  has  hitherto  fecured  the  preference.  The  country  pro- 
ducing it,  is  about  fixty  leagues  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  quantity  exported  annually  from  Spain,  is  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  quintals,  moft  of  which  is  feni  to  France  and  England,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
•to  Genoa  and  Venice. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richefl:  countries  in  Europe  in  faitpetre,  a  mod  important  article 
•of  commerce.  The  account  of  this  furprifing  manufaSure  we  (hall  abridge  from  mr. 
Townfend.  *'  I  obferved,  faid  he,  a  large  inclofure,  U-ith  a  number  of  mounts  of  about 
twenty  feet  high,  at  regular  diftances  from  each  other.  Thefe  were  coUeded  from  the 
rubbilh  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  and  the  fcrapings  of  the  highways.  They  had  remained 
all  the  winter  piled  up  in  the  manner  in  which  I  found  them.  At  this  time  men  were 
employed  in  wheeling  them  away,  and  fpreading  abroad  the  earth  to  the  thicknefs  of 
about  one  foot,  whilft  others  were  turning  what  had  been  previoufly  expofed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun  and  air.  The  preceding  fummers  thefe  heaps  had  been  waflied,  and 
being  thus  expofed,  would  yield  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  again,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
the  produce  would  never  fail ;  but  after  having  been  walhed,  no  faitpetre  can  be  ob- 
tained without  a  fubfequent  expofure."  Some  of  this  earth  they  can  lixiviate  once  a 
year,  fome  they  have  waflied  twenty  times  in  the  lad  feven  years,  and  fome  they  have 
fubjeft-ed  to  this  operation  fifteen  times  in  one  year,  judging  always  by  their  eye  when 
they  may  wafli  it  to  advantage,  and  by  their  tarte,  if  it  has  yielded  a  lixivium  of  a 
proper  drength  j  from  which,  by  evaporating  the  water  in  boiling,  they  obtained  the 
faitpetre. 

The  other  manufadures  of  Spain  are  chiefly  of  wool,  copper,  and  hard-ware. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to  prevent  the  other  European 
nations  from  reaping  the  chief  advantage  of  the  American  commerce  ;  but  thefe  never 
can  be  fuccefsful,  till  a  fpirit  of  indudry  is  awakened  among  the  natives,  fo,  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  fupply  their  American  poflTeflions  with  their  own  commodities  and  mer- 
-chandife.  The  Englilh,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations,  who  carry  on  this  contra- 
band trade,  are  greater  gainers  by  it  than  tbe  Spaniards  themfelves  are,  the  clear  pro- 
fits feldom  amounung  to  lefs  than  twenty  per  cent. 
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CojI^titution  and  government.]  Spain,  from  being  the  moft  free,  is  now  the 
moft  defpotic  kingdom  In  Europe  ;  and  the  poverty  which  is  fo  vifible  in  moft  part* 
of  the  country,  is  in  a  great  degree  the  refult  of  its  government,  in  the  adminiftration 
of  which  no  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  interefts  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
monarchy  is  herditary,  and  females  are  capable  of  fucceflion.  It  has  even  been 
queftioned  whether  his  catholic  majefty  may  not  bequeath  his  crown,  upon  his  de- 
mife,  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family  he  pleafes.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  the  houfc 
of  Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  laft  will  cf  Charles  II. 

The  cortes  of  Spain  are  now  abolifhed  j  but  fome  faint  remains  of  their  conftitu- 
tion  are  ftill  difcernable  in  the  government,  though  all  of  them  are  inefFeclual,  and 
under  the  controulof  the  king. 

The  privy-council,  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  noblemen  or  grandees,  no- 
minated by  the  king,  fits  only  to  prepare  matrers,  and  to  digeft  papers  for  the  cabinet- 
council  or  junta,  which  confifts  of  the  firft  fecretary  of  (late,  and  three  or  four  mere 
named  by  the  king,  and  in  them  refides  the  diredion  of  all  the  executive  part  of  go- 
vernmjent.  The  council  of  war  takes  cognizance  of  military  affairs  only.  'Ihe  council 
of  Caftile  is  the  highefl  law  tribunal  of  the  kingdom.  The  feveral  courts  of  the  royal 
audiences,  are  thofe  of  Galacia,  Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries,  SaragofTa,  Valencia, 
and  Barcelona.  Thefe  judge  primarily  in  all  caufes  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  refpec- 
tive  cities  or  capitals,  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior  jurifdictions.  Befides  thefe 
there  are  many  fubordinate  tribunals,  for  the  police,  the  finances,  and  other  branches 
of  bufinefs. 

The  government  of  Spanifh  x\merica  forms  a  fyflem  apart,  and  is  delegated  to  vice- 
roys and  other  .magiftrates,  who  are  in  their 'refpedive  diftricls  almoft  abfolute. 
A  council  for  the  Indies  is  eftablilhed  in  Old  Spain,  and  confifts  of  a  governor,  four 
fecretaries,  and  twenty-two  counfellors,  befides  officers.  Their  decifion  is  final  in 
matters  relating  to  America.  The  members  are  generally  chofen  from  the  viceroys 
and  magiftrates  who  have  ferved  in  that  country.  The  two  great  vicerovalties  ot 
Peru  and  Mexico  are  fo  confiderable,  that  they  are  feldom  trufted  to  one  perfon 
for  more  than  three  years  j  and  their  emoluments  are  fufHcient  to  make  his  fortune 
in  that  time. 

The  foreign  pofTeffions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  befides  thofe  in  America,  are  the  towns 
of  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafulquivir,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbar-y  inAfrica  j  and  the  iflands 
of  St.  1-azaro,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladrones,  in  Afia. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  arifing  to  the  king  from  old  Spain,  yearly,  amount  to 
five  millions  of  pounds  fterling;  fome  writers  fay,  eight.  His  American  income  is  im- 
menfe,  but  it  is  generally  embezzled  or  anticipated  before  it  arrives  in  Old  Spain. 
The  king  has  a  fifth  of  all  the  filver  mines  that  are  worked ;  but  little  of  it  comes  into 
his  coffers.  He  devifes  means,  however,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  or  any  public  emergencv^ 
to  fequefter  great  part  of  the  American  treafures  belonging  to  his  fubjecfs,  who  never 
complain,  becaufe  they  are  always  pundually  repaid,  with  intereff. 

As  to  the  taxes  from  whence  the  internal  revenues  arife,  they  are  various,  arbitrary, 
and  fo  much  dependent  on  emergencies,  that  they  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained. 
They  fall  upon  all  kinds  of  goods,  houfes,  lands,  timber,  and  provifions;  the  clergy 
and  military  orders  are  likewife  taxed. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  land  forces  of  Spain,  in  time  of  peace, 
are  about  feventy  thoufand;  but  in  war  they  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
ihoufand.  The  late  king  W5.s  at  great  expenfe  to  raife  a  powerful  marine ;  and  the 
Spanifh  fleet,  in  Europe  and  America,  at  prefent  exceeds  feventy  fliirs  of  the  line. 
Along  the  coafls  of  Spain  are  watch- tov/ers,  at  a  mile's  diftance  from  each  other,  with 
lights  and  guards  at  night,  fo  that  from  Cadiz  to  Barcelona,  and  from  Ellbca  to  Ferrol, 
the  whc-le  kingdom  may  be  foon  alarmed  in  cafe  of  an  invafiOn. 
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Royal  titles.]  Spain  formerly  comprehended  twelve  kingdoms,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  feveral  others,  were  by  name  entered  into  the  royal  titles,  fo  that  they 
amounted  to  about  thirty-two.  This  abfurd  curtom  is  ftill  occafionally  continued  ; 
but  the  king  is  now  generally  contented  with  the  title  of  His  Catholic  Majefly.  He 
is  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword,  without  being  crowned.  The  fignature  ne- 
ver mentions  his  name,  but,  I  the  king.  His  eldeft  fon  is  called  prince  of  Afturias, 
and  his  younger  children,  of  both  fexes,  are,  by  way  of  diftinclion,  called  infants,  or 
infantas^,  that  is,  children. 

History  of  Spain.]  Spain  was  probably  firfl  peopled  by  the  Celtae,  from  Gaul, 
to  which  it  lies  contiguous;  or  from  Africa,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  by  the 
narrow  ftrait  of  Gibraltar.  The  Phoenicians  fent  colonies  thither,  and  built  Cadiz 
and  Malaga.  Afterwards,  upon  the  rife  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  poffeffion  of  this 
kingdom  became  an  objed  of  contention  between  thofe  republics ;  but  at  laft  the  arms 
of  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  Spain  remained  in  their  poffeffion  until  the  fall  of  that 
empire,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  divided  this  country  among  them,  but  in  the 
year  584,  the  Goths  again  became  mailers.  Thefe  were  in  their  turn  invaded  by 
the  Saracens,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  had  pofleffed  themfelves  ot 
the  fineft  kingdoms  of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  and  not  content  with  the  immenfe  regions 
that  formerly  compofed  great  part  of  the  Aflyrian,  Perfian,  Macedonian,  and  Ro- 
man empires,  croffed  the  Mediterranean,  ravaged  Spain,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in 
its  fouthern  provinces. 

Don  Pelago  is  mentioned  as  the  firfl:  Spanifh  prince  who  diftinguimed  himfelf 
againfl:  thefe  barbarians,  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Moors,  the  greater 
part  of  them  having  come  from  Mauritania.  He  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Aftu- 
ria,  about  the  year  720.  His  fucceffes  animated  other  Chrifl:ian  princes  to  take  arms 
like  wife  ;|and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were,  for  many  ages,  perpetually 
embroiled  in  bloody  wars. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were  fuperior  to  all  their  cotemporaries  in  arts  and  arms,  and 
the  Abdoulrahman  line  kept  poffeffion  of  the  throne  nearly  300  years.  Learning  flour- 
ifhed  in  Spain,  while  the  reft  of  Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance  and  barbarity.  But 
the  Moorifh  princes  by  degrees  became  weak  and  effeminate,  and  their  chief  minif- 
ters  proud  and  infolent.-  A  feries  of  civil  wars  continued,  which  at  lafl:  overturned 
the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  the  race  of  Abdaulrahman.  Several  petty  principalities 
were  formed  on  the  ruins  of  this  empire,  and  many  cities  of  Spain  had  each  an  inde- 
pendent fovereign.  Every  adventurer  was  entitled  to  the  conquefts  which  he  made 
upon  the  Moors,  till  Spain  was  at  laft  divided  into  twelve  or  fourteen  kingdoms. 
About  the  year  1095,  Henry  of  Burgundy  was  declared  by  the  king  of  Leon,  count 
of  Portugal;  but  his  fon  Alphonfo  threw  off  the  dependence  on  Leon,  and  declared 
himfelf  king.  A  fucceffion  of  brave  princes  gave  the  Moors  repeated  overthrows  in 
Spain,  until  about  the  year  1492,  when  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Portugal  excepted, 
were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella  the  heirefs, 
and  afterwards  queen  of  CaRile.  They  took  Granada,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  would  not  become  converts  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  were,  to  the  number  of  one.  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  families, 
driven  out  of  Spain. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in  part  depopulated  Spain  of  artifts,  labourers, 
and  manufafturers.  To  complete  her  misfortunes  Ferdiaand  and  Ifahelta  introduced 
the  inquifition,  that  utmoft  inftance  of  human  depravity,  into  their  dominions,  as  a 
fafeguard  agaitiit  the  return  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  emperor  of  Germany,  fucceeded,  in  the 
year  1516,  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  right  of  bis  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  oi 
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Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  He  was  a  perfidious  and  unfeeling  tyrant.  The  extenfive 
pofTeflions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  above  all,  America,  from 
whence  he  drew  immenfe  treafures,  began  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  neighbouring 
princes,  but  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles;  and  we  find  him  conftantly 
engaged  in  wars  with  other  princes,  or  with  his  own  proteftant  fubjecls,  whom  he  in 
vam  attempted  to  compel  witliin  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church  lie  configned  to 
the  executioner,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thoufand  of  his  proteflant  fubjects  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  flrange,  that  Robertfon,  in  his  copious  hiltory  of  this 
emperor,  omits  all  mention  of  this  dreadful  butchery.  He  reduced  the  power  of  the 
nobles  in  Spain,  abridged  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  greatly  extended  the 
regal  prerogative.  At  lafl,  after  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  he  retired  from  any  con- 
cern in  public  affairs,  that  he  might  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement 
and  folitude. 

He  refigned  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  but  could  not  prevail 
on  the  princes  of  Germany  to  elecl  him  emperor.  They  conferred  the  imperial  crown 
upon  Ferdinand,  brother  to  Charles  ;  thereby,  wifely  dividing  the  very  dangerous 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into  t?^o  branches.  Spain,  with  all  its  pofTefTions  in 
Africa  and  the  New  World,  alfo  the  Netherlands,  and  fome  Italian  ftates,  remained 
with  the  elder  branch  ;  whilft  the  empire,  Hungarv,  and  Bohemia,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  younger,  who  flill  pofTefs  them. 

Philip  II,  inherited  all  his  father's  vices,  and  hardly  any  of  his  virtues.  He  was 
auftere,  haughty,  exorbitantly  ambitious,  and,  through  his  whole  life,  a  cruel  bigot* 
He  is,  upon  the  whole,  probably,  the  mofl  deteftable  of  modern  monarchs.  His  gloomy 
chara<5ler  was  not  irradiated  by  a  fingle  fpark  of  virtue,  or  benevolence;  nor,  perhaps, 
is  the  black  narrative  of  his  crimes  interrupted  by  a  fingle  ad  of  generofity.  His  mar- 
riage with  queen  Mary  of  England,  his  unfuccefsful  addreffes  to  her  filter  Elizabeih, 
his  refentment,  his  unfortunate  wars  with  that  princefs,  his  tyranny  and  perfections 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  revolt  and  lofs  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  other  particulars 
of  his  reign,  have  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  hiflory  of  thofe  countries. 

In  Portugal  he  v/as  more  fuccefsful.  That  kingdom,  after  having  been  governed  by 
a  race  of  wife  and  brave  princes,  fell  to  Sebaftian,  about  the  year  1557.  Sebaftian 
loft  his  life  and  a  confiderable  army,  in  an  expedition  againft  the  IVloors  in  Africa  ; 
and,  in  the  year  1580,  Philip  united  Portugal  to  his  dominions,  though  the  Braganza 
family,  of  Portugal,  afTerted  a  prior  right.  By  this  acquifition,  Spain  became  pof- 
feffed  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India,  fome  of  which  flie  flill  holds.  For  fome 
time  before  his  death,  Philip  had  become,,  by  a  moft  loathfome  difeafe,  an  object  of 
pity,  and  of  horror. 

The  defcendants  of  this  monarch  were  very  weak  princes  ;  but  Philip  and  his  father 
had  fo  ruined  the  ancient  liberties  of  Spain,  that  they  reigned  almoil  unmoleited  in 
their  own  dominions.  Their  viceroys,  however,  were  at  once  fo  tyrannical  and  info- 
lent  over  the  Portuguefe,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  in  the  year  1640,  the  nobility 
of  that  nation,  by  a  well  conduced  confpiracy,  expelled  their  tyrants,  and  p'aced  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  by  the  title  of  John  IV.  upon  their  throne.  Portugal  has,  ever  fince, 
been  a  diftindt  kingdom  from  Spain. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  Auftrian  line,  failing  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  II,  who 
left  no  iffue,  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fan  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  grand- 
fon  to  Lewis  XIV.  mounted  that  throne,  in  virtue  of  his  predeceffor's  will,  t>y  the 
title  of  Philip  V.  anno  1701.  After  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle  with  the  German 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftrisy  fupported  by  England,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  dig- 
nity, at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  17x3.  Thus  Lewis  XIV.- 
accompliflied  his  favourite  project  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  all  its 
rich  poffeffioas  in  America  and  the  Indies,  from  the  houfe  of  Auitria  to  that  of  hia 
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own  family  of  Bourbon.  In  1734,  Philip  invaded  Naples,  and  fecured  that  kingdom 
for  his  Ion  Carlos ;  the  Sicilians,  through  the  oppreffion  of  the  Impenalifts,  readily  ac- 
knowledging him  for  their  fovereign. 

After  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was  didurbed  by  the  ambition  of  Elizabeth 
of  Parma,  his  wife,  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  VI. 
a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  who  reformed  many  abufes,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
commerce  and  profperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  1759,  he  died  without  iffue,  through 
melancholy  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  Ferdinand  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Charles 
III.  then  king  of  Naples  and  the  two  Sicilies,  late  king  of  Spain,  and  fon  to  Philip  V. 
by  his  wife,  the  princefs  of  Parma. 

Shortly  after  his  acceffion,  war  being  dec^ared  between  him  and  England,  the  latter 
took  from  him  the  port  and  city  of  Havannah,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ;  but  the  conqueft 
was  extremely  ill  conduded,  and  obtained  at  a  prodigious  expenfe  of  lives. 

In  confequence  of  a  peace,  the  Havannah  was  reftored  to  Spain.  In  1765,  an  ex- 
pedition was  concerted  againft  Algiers,  by  tli^^  Spanifh  miniftry,  which  had  a  mod 
unfuccefsful  termination.  The  troops,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty -four 
thaufand,  and  who  were  commanded  by  lJ?utenant  general  Conde  de  O'Reilly, 
landed  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  eailward  of  the  city  of  Algiers  ;  but  were  dif- 
gracefully  beated  back,  and  obliged  to  take  (helter  on  board  their  fhips,  having  twenty- 
feven  officers  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  wounded  ;  and  five  hundred 
rank  and  file  killed,  and  above  two  thoufand  wounded.  in  the  years  1783  and 
17S4,  they  renewed  their  attacks  againft  Algiers  by  fea  ;  but,  after  fpending  much 
ammunition,  and  lofing  many  lives,  were  forced  to  retire,  without  doing  that  place 
much  injury. 

When  the  war  between  Britain  and  America  had  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  and  France 
had  taken  part  with  the  latter,  the  court  of  Spain  was  alfo  prevailed  upon  to  com- 
mence hodilities  againft  Britain.  The  Spaniards,  in  1779,  abfurdly  began  their  firft 
operations,  by  clofely  befieging  Gibraltar,  both  by  fea  and  land  Ihe  fiege  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  war,  with  occafional  fierce  attacks  on  both  fides,  though  what 
the  garrifon  had  chiefly  to  dread,  was  famine  ;  and  fo  foon  did  this  begin  to  make  its 
appearance,  that,  about  the  middle  of  January,  1780,  not  only  bread,  but  every  arti- 
cle necefTary  to  the  fiipport  of  life,  was  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  only  at  exorbi- 
tant prices.  Captain  Drinkwater,  in  his  hiilory  of  this  fiege,  informs  us,  that  veal, 
mutton,  and  beef,  fold  from  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  to  four  (hillings  fterling  per 
pound;  frelh  pork,  from  two  to  three  (hillings;  fait  beef  and  pork,  one  (hil  ing  and 
three-pence  per  pound;  fowls,  eighteen  Ihillings  per  couple;  ducks,  a  guinea ;  and 
other  articles  in  proportion-  And  though  the  troops  were  frequently  relieved,  yet  the 
fame  difficulties  verv  frequently  returned.  However,  the  garrifon  ftil!  held  out;  and 
though  the  Spanilh  army  and  train  of  artillery  continued  daily  to  increafe,  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  their  power  were  infufficient  to  make  imprelTion  on  this  impregnable  for- 
trefs.  So  little  regard,  indeed,  was  paid  to  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  Spa- 
niards, that,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  it  had  been  cuftomary  with  gene- 
ral Elliot,  the  governor,  to  allow  them  to  bring  their  works  to  perfedtion,  and  rhen 
to  demolilh  them.  The  more  frequently  the  befiegers  were  difappointed,  the  more 
eager  they  feemed  for  the  accomplifhment  of  their  point.  The  moft  prodigious 
number  of  cannon,  mortars,  and  all  other  deftruSive  engines  of  that  kind,  that  per- 
haps ever  were  alTembled  in  any  one  enterprife,  were  now  brought  before  a  fingle 
fortrefs,  with  little  or  no  efFed.  By  the  violence  of  their  hre,  indeed,  the  houfes 
were  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  remove  to  England  ; 
but  the  fortifications  were  fcarcely  ever  damaged  in  the  leaft.  The  foldiers  were  fo 
much  accudomed  to  fliells  falling  and  burding  near  them,  that  they  became,  in  a 
manner,  infenfible  of  danger ;  and  their  officers  were  frequently,  obliged  to  call  to 
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them  to  avoid  them,  when  jufl:  ready  to  burst  at  their  feet.  The  historian  gives  many 
instances  of  their  deftru6live  power,  particularly  in  a  wounded  matrofs,  when  a  fhell 
from  the  mortar-boats  fell  into  the  ward  of  the  hofpital,  and  rebounding  fell  upon  the 
bed  where  he  lay.  The  convalefcents  and  ficl<,  in  the  fame  room,  inftantly  fummoned 
up  ftrength  to  crawl  out  on  hands  and  knees,  whiKt  the  fufe  was  burning ;  but  this 
wretched  viftim  was  kept  down  by  the  weight  of  the  (hell,  which  after  fome  fecondi; 
burrt,  took  off  both  his  legs,  and  fcorched  him  in  a  dreadful  manner  j  he  furvived  for 
fome  time,  and  only  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  killed  on  the  batteries. 

The  grand  attack  was  made  on  the  13th  of  September,  1782,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  de  Crillon,  by  ten  battering  (hips,  from  fix  hundred  to  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  tons  burden,  carrying  in  all  two  hundred  and  twelve  brafs  guns,  entirely  new, 
and  difcharging  (hot  of  twenty-fix  pounds  weight.  The  (howers  of  (hot  and  (hells 
which  were  direded  from  them,  from  their  land  batteries,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  various  works  of  the  garril'on,  exhibited  a  fcene,  of  which  perhaps  neither 
the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can  furnifh  a  competent  idea.  It  is  fufHcient  to  fay,  that  four 
hundred  pieces  of  the  heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at  the  fame  moment;  an  inftance 
which  fcarcely  ever  before  occurred  in  any  fiege  fince  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
The  irrefidible  impreflion  of  the  red-hot  balls,  which  were  fent  from  the  garrifon,  was 
foon  confpiruous ;  for,  in  the  afternoon,  fmoke  was  perceived  to  burfl  from  the  admi- 
ral's (hip  and  another ;  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  feveral  were  in  frames,  and 
numbers  of  rockets  were  thrown  up  from  each  of  their  (hips,  as  fignals  of  diltrefs. 
To  refcue  from  the  fl  imes  thofe  who  were  now  incapable  of  afting  as  enemies,  could 
not  be  done  without  the  greatefl  hazard,  by  reafon  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  (hips,  and 
the  previous  difcharge  of  the  guns,  as  the  fire  reached  them.  Yet,  in  defiance  of 
every  danger,  brigadier  Curtis  molt  heroically  diflinguiihed  himfelf  in  this  humane  un- 
dertaking, and  with  twelve  gun  boats,  faved  nine  officers,  two  priefts,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  four  men,  all  Spaniards,  befides  one  officer,  and  eleven  Frenchmen 
who  had  floated  in,  the  preceding  evening.  Such  hazardous  exploits  of  humanity, 
are  fuperior  to  all  praife,  and  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted,  on  brafs  and  marble,  to  the 
laft  generations  of  mankind. 

Thus  ended  the  hopes  formed  by  the  Spaniards  of  reducing  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar. 
But,  great  as  was  the  bravery  of  the  Britifh  garrifon,  the  fmall  numbers  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  are  alone  fufficient  to  (how,  that  they  muft  have  been  alfifted  by  very 
ftrong  fortifications,  or  it  was  impoffible  that  any  (kill  whatever  could  have  refifled 
fuch  a  tremendous  power.  Some  unimportant  operations  continued  on  the  ude  of  the 
Spaniards  till  the  reftoration  of  peace,  in  \'j'^l)' 

In  other  enterprifes  the  Spaniards  were  more  fuccefsful.  The  illand  of  Minorca 
was  iurrendered  to  them  on  the  6th  of  February,  1782,  after  having  been  befieged  for 
one  hundred  and  feventy-one  days.  The  garrifon  confided  of  no  more  than  two  thou- 
fand ^\yi  hundred  and  ninety-two  men,  while  the  forces  of  the  befiegers  amounted  to 
fixteen  thouland,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Crillon.  The  ^panifh  com-  ' 
mander  at  firlt  attempted  to  corrupt  general  Murray,  the  governor  ;  but  this  being 
rejefted  with  indignation,  the  fiege  was  commenced  in  form.  The  fcurvy  foon  made 
its  appearance,  and  reduced  the  Britifh  troops  to  fuch  a  deplorable  fituation,  that  they 
were  at  lad  obliged  to  furrender,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  human  fortitude  or  fkill. 
The  Spanifti  general  allowed  them  to  march  out  with  their  arms  (liouldered,  drums 
beating,  and  colours  fiying,  and  paid  them  every  mark  of  refpedt,  to  which  unfuccefs- 
ful  bravery  is  entitled. 

The  late  catholic  king  ufed  much  pains  to  oblige  his  fubje£ls  to  change  their  an- 
cient drefs  and  manners,  and  carried  his  endeavours  fo  far,  that  it  occafioned  an  in- 
furredion  at  Madrid,  and  obliged  him  to  part  with  his  minifter,  the  marquis  of  Squil- 
lace.     The  fmailelt  injury  was  not  offered  to  individuals  j  and  feveral  of  the  infurgents, 
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who  bad  called  for  liquor  in  public  houfes,  came  back  next  day  to  pay  their  reck- 
oning. 

Charles  III.  late  king  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1716,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1759, 
and  died  November  13,  J788  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fecond  fon,  Charles  Anthony, 
prince  of /^uflurias;  the  eldeft  having  died  in  1775. 

Charles  IV.  prefent  king  of  Spain,  was  born  November  11,  1748,  was  married 
September  4,  1765,  to  princefs  Louifa  of  Parma,  born  December  9,  1751  ;  and  has 
had  fix  children. 

The  prefent  king  of  Spain  has  entered  into  the  general  combination  of  the  [oxe- 
reigns  of  Europe,  againlt  the  republic  of  France.  The  confequetices  of  this  ftep  fhall 
be  related  under  that  head.  We  need  here  only  mention  that  his  life  has  been  in  the 
utmoft  danger.  Five  Frenchmen  in  his  life  guards,  conlpired  to  kill  him.  They  fired, 
and  fome  of  the  balls  went  through  his  clothes,  without  hurting  him.  An  order  was 
foon  after  publi(hed  for  the  indifcriminate  expulfion  of  all  Frenchmen  from  Spain. 
The  total  number  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  in  that  country,  is  faid  to  have  been 
about  feventy  thoufand.  Of  thefe,  many  were  ariftocrats ;  fo  that  the  edid  was,  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  mofl  abomiuabie  aft  of  tyran- 
ny. Vaft  multitudes  of  thefe  viftims  have  been  driven  out  of  Spain,  without  being 
allowed  time  to  difpofe  of  their  property,  and  with  only  as  much  money,  as  would 
pay  their  paflage  to  another  country.  Several  of  them  have  actually  arrived  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, fome  of  whom  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  families  and  effefts  behind 
them,  and  take  refuge  in  the  firft  fhip,  which  they  could  meet  with.  To  Spain  itfelf, 
fuch  an  act  of  defpotifm  muft  be  extremely  injurious ;  and,  it  is  likely,  that  its  appli- 
cation will,  in  many  inftances,  be  foftened,  from  the  mere  difficulty  of  carrying  it  lite- 
rally into  execution. 
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Length  300 
Breadth    100 


PORTUGAL. 

Situation  and  extent.. 

Degrees^i 
,  C37  and  42  north  latitude, 

between    <;  ^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  longitude,  from  Philadelphia. 


Boundaries.^  TT  is  botinded  by  Spain  on  the  north  and  eaft,  and  on  the  fouth 
J.  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic    ocean,  being  the  moft  wefterly  king- 
dom on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Ancient  names  and  7        This  kingdom  was,  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  called 
DIVISIONS.  5  Lufitania.     The  etymology  of  the  modern  name  is  uncer- 

tain.    It  is  divided  into  three  parts  j  the  noithern,  middle,  and  fouthern  provinces. 


The  Northern  Divi- 
fion  contains 


The  Middle  Divifion 
.contains 


Provinces. 
^Entre  Minho, 
<  Douro, 
C  Tralos  Monies, 

fBeira, 

< 


Chief  Towns. 
C  Braga, 

-?  Oporto  and  Viana, 
C  Miranda  and  Villa  Real, 


■> 


LEftreraadura,      J 


fCoimbra, 

I  Guada  Cartel  Rodigro,  ( 

><   Lisbon    ?  38-42  N.  lat.  >    12,6,0. 
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(  Entre  Tajo  "]    fKbora,  or  Evora  T 

The  Southern  Divi-J  Guadiana  1  j  Portalegre,  Elvas,  Beja  \ 

fion  contains       1  Alentejo  (  \  Lagos  |           ^j397 

I  Algarva  J    LFaro,  Tavaro,  and  Silves  J 

Soil,  air,  and  productions.]  The  foil  of  Portugal  is  not  in  general  equal  to 
that  of  Spain,  for  fertility,  efpecially  in  corn,  which  is  imported  from  other  countries  ; 
and  in  particular  from  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  fruits  are  the  fame  as  thofc 
of  Spain,  but  not  fo  highly  flavoured.  The  Portuguefe  wines,  when  o'd  and  genuine, 
are  friendly  to  the  conltitution,  and  fafe  to  drink*.  Portugal  contains  mines,  but  they 
are  not  worked  ;  it  has  a  variety  of  gems,  marbles,  and  mi  1-fto  es,  and  a  fine  mine 
of  falt-petre,  near  Lifbon.  Its  cattle  and  poultry  are  efteemed  but  inaifferent  food. 
Ihe  air,  efpecially  about  Lifbon,  is  foft  and  beneficial  to  confumpiive  patients. 

Mountains.]  Poitugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather  rocky.  The  mountains  are 
Tralos  Montes,  and  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  or,  according 
to  its  lateft  name,    iajo. 

Water  and  rivi  rs.]  In  Portugal  almoft  every  brook  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a  river.  The  chief  Portuguefe  rivers  have  already  been  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  Spain.  All  of  them  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  'lagus,  or  Tajo,  was  ce- 
lebrated for  its  golden  fand.     Some  hot  baths  are  found  in  the  province  of     Igarva. 

Promontories  and  bays.]  The  promontories,  or  capes  of  Portugal,  are  cape 
Mondego,  near  the  mourh  of  the  river  Mondego;  cape  Roca,  at  the  north  entrance 
of  the  rivet  Tajo  ;  cape  Efpithel,  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the  fame  river  ;  and  cape 
St.  Vincent,  on  the  fouth  weft  point  of  Algarva.  Ihe  bays  are  thofe  of  Cadoan,  or 
St.   Ubes,  fouth  of  Lifbon,  and  Lagos  Bay,  in  Algarva. 

Animals]     The  fea-fifh,  on  the  coaft  of    Portugal,  are  reckoned   excellent;  on 
the  land,    the  hogs   and  kids  are  tolerable  food.     Their  mules  are  lure-footed,  and 
ferviceable  both  for  draught  and  carriage  ;  and  their  horfes,  though  flight,  are  lively. 
Population,  inhabitants,  man.  ?         According   to    the    befi    calculation,  Por- 
NERs,  AND  customs.  ^    tugal  coutains  nearly   two  millions  of   inha- 

bitants. By  a  furvey  made  in  the  year  1732,  there  were  in  that  kingdom  three  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  parilhes,  and  one  million  feven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty  lay  perfons,  befides  about  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  ecclefiaftics  of  both  fexes.     This  la(t  number  is  enormouft|. 

About  the  era  of  the  difcovery  of  the  pafTage  to  the  Eall-Indies  by  the  cape  of 
Good-liope,  the  Portuguefe  occupied  a  niofl  diflinguifhed  place  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  'J  heir  feamen  were  among  the  moft  adventurous,  and  their  foldiers 
among  the  bravelt  in  the  world.  But  their  fubjugation  to  the  tvranny  of  bpain  pro- 
duced all  the  efFeds  whuh  the  defpotifm  of  one  nation,  exercifed  over  another,  has 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  produced.  Their  chara6ler  degenerated  They  were 
expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  wars  entered  into  without  their  concurrence ;  and  were 

*  The  port-wines  are  made  in  the  diftrki  round       f  This  number  is  copied  from  the  London  edi- 
Oporto,  which  does  not  produce  one  half  the  quan-     tion.      We    are    fatibtied  that  there  muil    be    a 
tity  that  is  conlunied  under  that  name  in  the  Bri-     miitake  in  the  account,   and  moft  likely  bv  the 
tifli  dominions  only.       i  he  merchants  in  that  city     addition  of  a  cypher.      We  have  not  materials  to 
have  very  ipacious  wine  vanks,  capable  of  hoding     afcertain  the  truth.     Tt  is  quite  impoiHble   that 
6  or  7000  pipes,  and  it  is  faid  that  20,000  are     Portugal  could  fupport  fo  valf  a  number  of  re- 
yearly  exported  from  Oporto.  ligious  incumbents.      Spain,  though  five  times  as 
^                                                                            populous,  and  fully  as  much  under  the  domini- 
on of  the  church,  has  but  an  hundred  and  lix 
thoufand. 
Vol.  L                                                    6  D 
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debarred  from  any  participation  in  the  advmtages  (i',  from  fucb  a  horrid  fource  as 
war,  any  advantage  can  arife)  attending  on  them,  'i  hey  wew  f'lc  ^ilively  a  prey  to 
the  Dutch  and  the  Englifli,  who  wreiled  from  them  foiiie  of  tlieir  molt  valuable 
pofTcffions. 

'Ihe  trsnfition  from  the  domination  of  the  houfe  of  A.uflria  to  that  of  the  Bragan- 
za  family,  being  only  the  expulfion  of  one  tyrant  to  make  room  for  another,  no  ma- 
terial chnge  was  produced  in  the  charadter  or  manners  of  the  nation,  no  fucii  reno- 
vation as  arifes  from  an  exchange  of  defpotifm  for  liberty  '^  nd  the  benumbing  ef- 
fetts  of  flavery,  which  increafe  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  have  not  been  likely 
to  aw  ken  the  dormant  dignity  and  majefVy  of  the  human  charader.  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  unpropitious  circumifances  attending  the  Portuguefe,  which  muft  have  fuf- 
ficiently  darkened  their  moral  character,  the  travellers  and  hiftorians  who  have  writ- 
ten about  them,  have  added  Ihade  to  (hade,  until  they  exhibited  a  pidure  of  depra- 
vity and  debafement  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans  under  their  deteftable  em- 
perors. Were  we  to  believe  the  writers  on  this  fubjed,  almoft  every  vice,  and  every 
crime,  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  confpires  to  form  the  national  chaiader  of 
this  nation,  and  hardly  is  the  ray  of  one  virtue  allowed  to  diflipate,  in  part,  the  clouds 
of  villainy,  vice,  and  folly.  To  the  lift  of  revilers  of  Portugal,  Guthrie  has  added 
his  name.  In  the  laft  London  edition  of  this  work,  the  Portuguefe  are  branded  as 
proud,  treacherous,  ungrateful,  revengeful,  fuperftitious,  and  thievifti  ;  and  as  if  this 
was  not  enough,  they  are,  in  the  grofs,  fet  down  as  addided  to  various  other  vices.— 
This  fhocking  chyader,  probably  drawn  by  fome  traveller,  equally  accurate  and  in- 
ielligent  with  Chaftelleux,  Smith,  and  rVnbury,  has  been  tranfcribed  for  a  hundred 
years  by  the  miferable  herd  of  copyifts.  But  it  is  full  time,  for  the  great  family  of 
mankind  to  ceafe  from  the  fatal  pradice  of  pourtraying  each  other  as  angels  of  dark- 
nefs,  and  then  mutually  exciting  in  their  breatts  a  "  holy  abhorrence"  of  phantoms 
that  have  only  an  airy  exiftence. 

The  Portuguefe  are  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  Spaniards,  whofe  habits 
and  cuftoms  they  imitate.  The  nobility  affed  to  be  more  gaily  and  richly  dreffed. 
The  charaderiftical  diftindion  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  mr.  Coftigan  :  "  In  Spain,  the  nobleman  is  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  brave, 
fincere,  and  liberal,  both  in  his  fentiments  and  adions.  In  this  country,  he  is  perfed- 
ly  the  reverfe.  As  you  defcend  among  the  Spaniards,  the  national  charader  vitiates. 
In  Portugal,  the  lower  that  you  defcend  in  rank,  the  perfonal  charader  rifes,  and 
improves  upon  you  ;  and  you  will  hardly  meet  with  a  peafant  who  is  not  courteous 
and  affable."  The  Portuguefe  ladies  are  flender  and  fmall  of  ftature.  Their  com- 
plexion is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  expreffive,  and  their  features  generally  re- 
gular. They  drefs  like  the  Spanifh  ladies,  with  much  aukwardnefs  and  affeded 
gravity,  but  in  general  more  magnificently  ;  and  they  are  tauerht  by  their  hufbands, 
to  exad  from  their  fervants  an  homage,  that  in  other  countries  is  paid  only  to  royal 
perfonages.  The  furniture  of  the  houfes,  efpecially  of  their  grandees,  is  lich  and 
fuperb  to  excefs  ;  and  they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  domeftics,  as  they  fel- 
dom  dilcharge  any  who  furvive,  after  ferving  their  anceftors.  The  poorer  fort  have 
fcarcely  any  furniture  at  ad,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  IVloors,  they  fit  crofs-Iegged 
on  the  ground. 

The  Portuguefe  peafant  has  never  derived  any  advantage  from  the  benefits  of  fo- 
reign trade,  and  of  the  fine  ard  vaft  countries  that  the  kings  of  Portuga  poff-.fled  in 
Africa,  and  the  Eaft,  or  of  thoie  ftill  remaining  to  them  in  South- America  The  only 
foreign  luxury  which  he  is  yet  acquainted  with,  is  tobacco  ;  and  when  his  feeble  purfe 
can  reach  it,  he  purchafes  a  dried  Newfoundland  cod  fifh  ;  but  this  is  a  luxury  ta 
which  he  feldom  dares  afpire.  A  piece  of  bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  fal'ed 
pikhard,  or  a  head  of  garlic,  to  give  the  bread  a  flavour,  conipoie  his  ftauding  difh.. 
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Rfligion."]  The  eftablifhed  religion  of  Portugal  is  Roman  catho'ic.  The  Portu- 
guefe  have  a  patriarch,  but  formerly  he  depended  entirely  upon  the  pope,  unlefs 
when  a  contention  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Lifbon.  1  he  power 
of  the  pope  in  Portuj/a'  has  been  of  late  much  curtailed.  The  royal  revenues  are 
greatly  intreafed,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  religinus  inftitutions.  The  power  of  the  in- 
quifition  is  now  ta!en  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  converted  into  a  Itate- 
tiap  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbifhoprics  are  thofe  of  Braga, 
Evora,  and  Lifbon.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  has  ten  fufFragan  bifhops  ;  the  fecond  t'AO  ;  and 
the  lafl  ten,  including  thofe  of  the  Portu;Tuere  f'ettlements  abroad.  The  patriarch  of 
Lifbon  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and  of  a  diftinguifhed  family. 

Language  3  '1  he  Portuguefe  language  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Spain,  and 
that  provincially.  The  Pater  nofter  runs  thus :  Padre  nojfo  que  tjtas  nos  Ceos;  fancli- 
ficado  feio  o  tu  nome  ;  venha  a  nos  tua  reyno,  fcia  feita  a  tua  votade,  ajji  nos  Ceos,  commo 
na  terra.  O  paonejfa  de  cadadia,  dano  lo  oei  nejiro  dia.  E  perdoa  nos,  ftnhor,  as  nojfas 
dividas,  afft  como  ncs  pardonamos  a  nos  nojfos  devedores,  E  nao  nos  dexes  cahit  om  len- 
tatiOy  mas  libra  nos  do  mal.     Amen. 

Lkarning  and  learned  men. 3  The  literature  of  this  country  is  in  fuch  a 
low  ffate,  as  to  excite  the  indignation,  even  of  the  Portuguefe  themfelves.  Some 
efforts,  though  very  weak,  have  of  late  been  made  by  fome  of  them,  to  draw  their 
countrymen  from  this  ftate  of  ignorance.  The  defe£t  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of 
genius,  but  of  a  proper  education.  I'he  anceftors  of  the  prefent  Portuguefe  were 
certainly  pofTeffed  of  more  true  knowlege,  with  regard  to  affronomy,  geography, 
and  navigation,  than  any  other  European  nation,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  for  fome  time  after.  Camoens,  who  was  himfelf  a  great  adventurer 
and  voyager,  was  pofTeffed  of  a  true,  but  negledfed  poetical  genius.  His  Lufiad  is  a 
kind  of  epic  poem,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  che  paffage  by 
that  route  to  the  Eafl-Indies.  It  has  merit,  aud  is  fpoken  of  by  Cervantes,  in  the 
higheft  terms.  An  Englifh  tranflation  has  been  publifhed  by  mr.  Mickle,  which  has 
very  great  merit. 

Universities. 3  That  of  Coimbra  was  founded  in  1219  by  king  Dennis  ;  and 
had  fifty  proftfTors.  Buchanan  was  for  fome  time  one  of  them.  He  has  left  us  a  va- 
riety of  fhort  poetical  pieces  refpefting  the  manners  of  the  (fudents,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  fome  of  the  profefTors  ;  and  the  verfes  exhibit  a  very  interefting  picture  of 
the  age  and  nation.  Evora  was  founded  in  1559-  Ihere  is  alfo  a  college  of  the  no- 
bles at  Lifbon,  where  the  young  nobility  have  an  opportunity  of  being  educated  in 
every  branch  of  polite  learning,  and  the  fciences.  All  the  books  that  belonged  to 
the  banifhed  Jefuits  are  kept  here,  and  compofe  a  very  large  library.  1  he  hnglifli 
language  is  likewife  taught  in  this  college.  Here  is  alfo  a  college  where  young  gen- 
tlemen are  educated  in  the  fcience  of  engineering. 

CuRiosi  nts.]  The  remains  of  fome  caftles  in  the  Moorifh  tafte  are  ffill  ffand- 
ing.  The  Roman  bridge  and  acquedudt  at  Coimbra  are  almoft  entire,  and  defervedly 
admired.  The  walls  of  Sanrareen  are  faid  to  be  likewife  of  Roman  woik.  I  he 
church  and  monaltery  near  Lifbon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  mag- 
nificent. Several  monalteries  in  Portugal  are  dug  out  of  the  hard  rock.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Roch  is  one  of  the  fine(t  and  richeft  in  the  world;  the  paintings  are  Mofaic 
work,  curioufly  wrought  with  ftone^  of  all  colours.  1  he  king  is  pofTeffed  of  the  larg- 
eft,  though  not  the  moit  valua  jle,   diamond  in  the  world.      It  was  found  in  Brafil 

(  HiJ  F  ciTiLS  ]  Lifbon,  the  capital  o.  Portugal,  is  thought  to  contain  two  hun- 
dred ihouland  inhabitants.  G  eat  part  o*  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  the  1  it  of 
>  overnber,  1755.  The  jaUs  be  n  r  thrown  down,  the  criminals  broke  out,  plundering 
aud  ietiing  fire  to  fcveral  placea  of  the  town,     Lifbon  Itill  contains  many  magnificect- 
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pa'aces,  churches,  and  public  buildings.  It  rifes  from  the  Tagus  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  and  its  appearance  is  at  once  delightful  and  fuperb.  It  is  accounted  the  great- 
eft  port  in  Europe,  next  to  London  and  Amfterdam.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  and 
fecure,  and  the  city  itfelf  is  guarded  from  any  fudden  attack  towards  the  fea  by  forts, 
though  they  could  make  but  a  feeble  defence  againft  (hips  of  war.  All  that  part  of 
the  city  which  was  demolilhed  by  the  earthquake,  has  been  fince  planned  out  in  the 
moft  regular  and  commodious  form.  Some  large  fquares  and  many  (treets  are  a  ready 
built.  The  ftreets  form  right  angles,  and  are  broad  and  fpacious.  The  houfes  are 
lofty,  elegant,  and  uniform,  they  are  built  of  white  ftone,  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance.  The  fecond  city  in  the  kingdom  is  Oporto,  which  is  computed  to  con- 
tain thirty  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  chief  article  of  commerce  there  is  wine  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  half  the  fhops  are  coopers.  The  merchants  affemble  daily  in  the 
chief  ftreet  to  tranfa£l  bufinefs  ;  and  are  prote£ted  from  the  fun  by  awnings  hung 
acrofs  from  the  oppofite  houfes.  About  thirty  Englifh  families  refide  here,  who  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  wine  trade. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  7  With  regard  to  agriculture,  this  country  is  in  a 
AND  MANUFACTURES.  5  Wretched  Itate,  producing  grain  for  only  three 
months  confumption,  which  renders  corn  the  moft  confiderable  article  of  impor- 
tation.  This  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  a  defpotic  government  ; 
for  fuch  is  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil  of  this  country,  that  one  province  alone  is 
faid  to  be  capable  of  producing  twice  the  quantity  of  wheat  neceflary  to  fupply  the 
whole  nation. 

The  Portuguefe  exchange  their  wine,  fait,  fruits,  and  moft  of  their  own  materials, 
for  foreign  manufadures.  They  make  a  little  linen,  and  fome  coarfe  filk  and  woollen 
fluffs,  with  a  variety  of  ftraw  work,  and  are  (killed  in  preferving  and  candying  fruits. 
The  commerce  of  Portugal,  though  feemingly  extenfive,  proves  of  little  folid  benefit 
to  her.  The  European  nations  trading  with  her,  engrofs,  as  well  as  her  own  native 
commodities,  as  the  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  fugars,  cocoa-nuts,  fine  red  wood,  to- 
bacco, hides,  and  the  drugs  of  Brafil,  the  ivory,  ebony,  fpices,  and  drugs  of  Afri- 
ca and  the  Eaft-lndies,  in  exchange  for  the  almolt  numberlefs  manufaftures,  and  the 
vaft  quantities  of  corn  and  fait  fifh,  fupplied  by  thofe  European  nations,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  by  the  Englifli  colonies. 

-  Among  the  Portuguefe  foreign  fettlements,  are,  Brafil,  the  ifles  of  Cape  Verd, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores.  Fhey  are  of  immenfe  va  ue,  and  vaftly  improveable. 
Gold  is  brought  from  their  plantations  on  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  like- 
wife  flaves  for  manufacturing  their  fugars  and  tobacco  in  Brafil,  and  their  other  fet- 
tlements. What  the  value  of  thefe  may  be,  is  unknown,  perhaps,  to  rhemfelves  ; 
but  they  certainly  abound  in  all  the  precious  (tones,  and  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  and  other  commodities  that  are  produced  in  Spanifh  America.  It  is  computed, 
that  the  king's  fifth  of  the  gold  fent  from  Brafil,  amounts  annually  to  above  thirteen 
hundred  thoufand  dollars,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  contraband  trade.  What  little 
fbipping  the  Portuguefe  have,  is  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  (lave  trade;  and 
in  a  correfpondence  with  Goa,  their  chief  fettlement  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  and  their 
other  pofTdflfions  there,  as  Diu,   Daman,   Macoa,  &c. 

The  firft  conquefts  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Afia  and  Africa,  did  not  Rifle  the  feeds  of 
their  induftry.  Though  Lifbon  was  the  general  warehoufe  for  India  goods,  their  own 
manufactures  in  filk  and  wool  continued  to  flouriiTi,  and  were  fufficient  for  the  con- 
fumption both  of  Portugal  and  Brafil.  Among  the  many  calamities  that  Spartifh  ty- 
ranny brought  upon  the  coun  ry,  Portugal  could  not  complain  of  a  ceffation  of  do- 
meftic  induftry. 

The  revolution  of  1640,  which  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne,  was 
followed  by  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  Spain,  which  reduced  great  part   of  the 
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country  to  a  ftate  of  defolation.  We  have  feen,  by  what  means,  the  monarch  of  Pruf- 
fia  reftored  his  provinces,  from  a  condition  equally  deplorable.  But  the  mafters  of 
Portugal  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  benevolence  of  Frederic.  This  people,  fhut 
up  in  the  corner  of  a  peninfula,  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  Europe,  wanted  allies  to 
prote£l  them  from  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  furrounded  on  two  fides.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  formed  alliances,  and,  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  their  new  friends, 
granted  them,  in  commerce,  extenfive  privileges.  France  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 
of  thefe  mercantile  protectors.  England  fucceeded  her;  and,  in  1703,  a  commercial 
treaty  was  fublcribed  between  the  two  nations.  This  meafure  completely  deftroyed 
the  remainder  of  Portuguefe  manufaftures,  and  even  a  great  fhare  of  that  degree  of 
agriculture,  which  had  furvived  the  ravages  of  war,  and  of  domeftic  tyranny.  The 
Portuguefe  tradefmen  could  not  enter  into  a  competition  with  thofe  of  England. 
That  country  clothed  her  new  ally.  In  return,  flie  received  from  Portugal,  wine,  oil, 
fair,  and  fruit.  What  (he  bought,  was  trifling  compared  with  what  fhe  fold  ;  and  the 
balance  was  received  in  the  gold  of  Brafil.  Raynal  has  faid,  that  England  fupplied 
Portugal  annually,  with  woollen  manufadures,  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling ;  and  that  in  return,  fhe  took,  of  wine,  oil,  fait,  and  fruits, 
to  the  value  of  only  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thoufand  pounds.  This  ftate- 
Tnent,  if  accurate,  gives  a  yearly  balance  of  gold  in  favour  of  England,  on  the  account 
of  woollen  ftuffs  only,  to  the  extent  of  almoft  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling. Bit,  befides  this  article,  England  furnifhed  Portugal  with  almoft  all  the  luxu- 
ries, conveniences,  and  even  neceffaries  of  life,  and  likewife  (hips,  and  naval  and 
warlike  ftores.  England  carried  on  almoft  the  whole  navigation,  and  engrofled  the 
inland  trade  of  Portugal.  Englifti  houfes  were  fettled  at  Lifbon,  which  received  the 
commodities  of  Britain,  and  diftributed  them  to  merchants,  who  retailed  them  in 
the  provinces.  The  fleets  deftined  for  Brafil,  were,  in  fad,  the  property  of  Britifh 
merchants.  From  the  regifters  of  the  fleets,  it  has  been  faid  to  appear,  that  one 
hundred  and  five  millions  fterling  of  gold  had  been  tranfmitted  from  South-America 
TO  Portugal,  in  a  period  of  fisty  years,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  difcovery  of  the  mines 
to  the  year  1756.  Yet,  in  1754,  the  whole  current  cafh  in  Portugal  was  eflimated 
not  to  exceed  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  nation  was  indebted  in  three  millions  one  hun'red  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 
Britain  went  farther  ftill.  She  taught  Portugal  to  lofe  all  regard  and  weigat  in  the 
political  fyftem  of  Europe,  by  perfuading  her  to  maintain  n-ifher  force;  nor  alliances. 
Thus,  without  bloodft>ed  or  labour,  and  without  any  of  the  calamities  that  attend  con- 
queft,  the  Britifti  made  themfelves  as  effeftually  mafters  of  Portugal,  as  the  Spaniards 
had  been  under  Philip  II. 

For  almoft  forty  years  paft,  this  monopoly  ha«  been  upon  the  decline;  and  England 
is  now  fuppofed  to  engrols  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  Portugue.''e  trade.  This  has 
produced  numerous  complaints  from  the  Britifti  merchants ;  and  Pombal,  the  Portu- 
guefe minifter,  comnjitted,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  charaftcr  and  fitua- 
tion,  fome  a£ls  of  defpotifm,  in  his  endeavours  to  check  the  Britifli  commerce.  Ihe 
projeft,  however,  of  rendering  his  country  independerxt  of  a  foreign  monopoly,  was, 
in  itfelf,  laudable.  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  reduced  ftate  of  the  Portuguefe,  that 
thfy  import,  annually,  three-fourths  of  the  corn  which  they  confume.  Before  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  they  not  only  fupported  themfelves,  but  fupplied  other  nations 
with  that  commodity. 

Constitution  and  government."]  The  crown  of  Portugal  is  abfolute  ;  but 
the  nation  ftill  preferves  an  appearance  of  its  ancient  free  conftituti  -n,  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cortes,  or  ftates,  confifling  of  the  clergy,  nobilitv  and  commons.  Thev 
pretend  to  a  right  of  being  confulted  upon  the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  but  the  only 
real  power  which  they  have,  is,  that  their  aflent  is  necelfary  in  every  new  regulation. 
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with  regard  to  the  fucceflion.      But  that  affcnt,  when  demanded  by  an  abfolute  mo- 
narch, can  be  nothing  but  a  vain  ceremony. 

This  government  is  one  of  the  moft  defpotic  in  Europe.  The  law  is  generally  a 
dead  letter,  unlefs  where  its  decrees  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  fupplementary 
mandates  of  the  fovereign ;  and  thefe  are  frequently  employed  in  defeating  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fafety  and  proteQion,  which  law  ought  to  extend  equally  over  all  fubjedls. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  preamble  of  every  new  law,  publifhed  in  Portugal,  runs  thus  : 
"  /,  the  king,  in  virtue  of  my  own  certain  knowledge,  of  my  royal  will  and  pleafure,  and  of 
my  full,  fiipreme,  and  arbitrary  power,  which  I  hold  only  of  God,  and  for  which  I  am  ac- 
countable to  no  man  on  earth,  do,  in  conlequence,  order  and  comtnand,"  Iffc.  iffc. 

All  great  preferments,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  are  difpofed  of  in  the  council  of 
ftate,  which  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  with  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate.  A  council  of  war  regulates  all  military  affairs,  as  the  treafury  courts  do 
the  finances.  The  council  of  the  palace  is  the  higheft  tribunal  that  can  receive  appeals^ 
but  the  Cafa  da  Supplicacao  is  a  tribunal  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  brought.  The 
laws  of  Portugal  are  contained  in  three  duodecimo  volumes,  and  have  the  civil  law  foF 
their  foundation. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  revenues  of  the  crown  amount  to  above  three 
millions  and  a  half  fterling  annually.  The  cuftoms  and  duties  on  goods  exported  and 
imported,  are  exceffive,  and  farmed  out.  Foreign  merchandife  pays  twenty- three, 
per  cent,  on  importation,  and  fi(h  from  Newfoundland,  twenty  five  per  cent.  Fifli 
taken  in  the  rivers,  and  the  neighbouring  feas,  is  fubjeft  to  twenty -feven  per  cent,  and 
the  lax  upon  the  fale  of  landsj  and  cattle,  is  ten  per  cent.  The  king  draws  a  confide- 
rable  revenue  frotn  the  feveral  orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  he  is  grand-mafier. 
The  pope,  in  confideration  of  the  large  fums  that  he  draws  out  of  Portugal,  grants  the 
king  the  money  arifing  from  indulgencies  to  eat  flelh  at  times  prohibited,  &c.  The 
royal  revenues  are  greatly  increafed  by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Jefuits,  and  other  religi- 
ous orders  and  inftitutions* 

Military  and  marine  strength.^  The  Portuguefe  government  ufed  to  de- 
pend chiefly  for  proteftion  on  England  ;  and  hence,  for  many  years,  they  greatly  ne- 
glected their  army  and  fleet;  but  this  confidence  does  not  at  prefent  fubfift.  In  the 
late  reign,  when  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  court  judged  it  expedient 
to  raife  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  who  were  chiefly  difciplined  by  foreign  officers-. 
Since  that  period,  the  army  has  been  again  neglefted,  no  proper  encouragement  being 
given  to  foreign  officers,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  difcipline  of  the  troops.  The 
military  force  of  Portugal,  amounts  to  twenty-five  thoufand  men.  The  naval  force  of 
this  country  forms  about  feventeen  fhips  of  war,  including  fix  frigates 

R^'yal  titles.]  The  royal  titles  are,  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  lord  of 
Guinea,  and  of  the  navigation,  conqueft,  and  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia» 
and  Brafil.  The  laft  king  was  complimented  by  the  pppe,  with  the  title  of,  His  mo(\ 
faithful  majefty.     That  of  his  eldeft  fon,  is,  prince  of  Brafil. 

History.]  Portugal  comprehends  the  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  Luikania.  In 
the  contefts  between  the .  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  it  fhared  the  fame  fate  with 
Spain;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  fucceffively  conquered  by  the  Suevi, 
Alans,  Vifigoths,  and  Moors.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Alphonfus  VI,  king  of  Callile 
and  Leon,  rewarded  Henry,  grandfon  of  Robert  king  of  France,  for  his  bravery  and 
affiftance  againfl  the  Moors,  with  his  daughter,  and  that  part  of  Portugal,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chriftians.  Henry  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alphonius  Henry,  who  in 
July,  1x39,  gained  a  decifive  battle  over  five  Moorifh  kings.  .  This  vidory  proved  the 
origin  of  the  monarchy  of  Portugal  ;  for  Alphonlus  was  then  proclaimed  king  by 
hi&ioldkrs.     He  reigned  forty  years,  and  was.  eiteenied  for  his  military  conduct,  and 
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his  love  of  learning.      His  defcendants  maintained  themfelves  on  the  throne  for  fome 
centuries. 

Dennis  I.  or  Dionyfius,  rebuilt  or  founded  forty-four  cities  and  towns  in  Portugal. 
He  was  a  very  fortunate  prince,  and  reigned  forty-fix  years.  Under  his  fuccefl'or, 
Alphonfus  IV.  happened  fcveral  earthquakes  at  Lifbon,  which  threw  down  part  of 
the  city,  and  deftroyed  many  lives.  Under  John  I.  and  in  the  year  1470,  >Iadeira 
and  the  Canaries  were  difcovered.  John  took  Ceuta,  and,  after  a  reign  of  forty-nine 
years,  died  in  the  year  1433.  In  the  reign  of  Alphonfo  V.  about  1480,  the  Portuguefe 
difcovered  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ;  and  under  his  fucceffor,  John  II.  they  difcovered  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  the  kingdom  of  Moni-Congo,  and  fettled  colonies,  and  built 
forts  in  Africa,  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft-indies.  Emanuel  fucceeded  him  in  1495,  ''^^^ 
adopted  the  plan  of  his  predeceflbrs,  fitting  out  fleets  for  new  difcoveries.  In  his  reign, 
Vafco  de  Gama  cruifed  along  the  cpaft  of  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and  landed  ia  Indoftan. 
In  the  year  1500,  Alvarez  difcovered  Brafil. 

John  III.  fucceeded,  in  1521,  and,  while  he  left  fome  of  his  African  fettlementj, 
made  new  acquifitions  in  the  Indies.  He  eftablifhed  the  inquifition  in  Portugal,  anno 
1526,  againft  the  entreaties  and  remonfirances  of  his  people.  Sebaflian,  his  grandfon, 
fucceeded  him  in  1557.  In  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lucco,  in  Africa,  he  was  defeated,  and  flain  or  drowned.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  1578.  Henry,  a  cardinal,  fon  of  Emanuel,  and  uncle  to  Sebaflian,  fucceeded, 
but  died  without  iffue  ki  the  year  1580;  on  which,  Anthony,  prior  of  Crato,  was 
chofen  king,  by  the  flates  of  the  kingdom;  but  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  our  hiftory  of  that  country,  pretended  that  the  crown  belonged  to  him,  be- 
caufe  his  mother  was  the  eUleft  daughter  of  the  grand-mother  of  the  princes  of  Braganza. 
On  fuch  frivolous  circumftances,  do  the  rights  of  princes,  an<i  the  peace  of  nations, 
depend.  The  duke  of  Alva  fubdued  the  country,  and  proclaimed  Philip,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, on  the  12th  of  September,  1580. 

The  viceroys,  under  Philip  and  his  two  fucceffors,  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  behaved 
to  the  Portuguefe  with  great  rapacity  and  violence.  The  Spanifh  miniflers  treated  them 
as  vaiTals  of  Spain ;  and,  by  repeated  a£ts  of  opprefTion  and  tyranny,  produceJ,  upon 
the  ift  of  December,  1640,  a  revolt  at  Lifbon.  The  people,  in  fome  meafure,  com- 
pelled the  timid  duke  of  Braganza,  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  to  accept  it.  He  fuc' 
ceeded  by  the  title  of  John  IV.  almoft  without  bloodlhed,  and  the  foreign  fettlements 
of  Portugal  alfo  acknowledged  him  as  their  fovereign.  A  fierce  war  fubfifted  for  many 
years  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  tore-unite  them, 
proved  vain;  fo  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  February,  i66§,  by  which  Portugal  was 
declared  to  be  free  and  independent. 

The  Portuguefe  could  not  have  fupported  themfelves  againft  Spain,  had  not  the  latter 
been  engaged  in  wars  with  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Alphonfo,  fon  to  John  IV. 
was,  at  this  time,  king  of  Portugal.  He  quarrelled  with  his  wife  and  his  brother  Pe- 
ter ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fubfequent  effrontery  of  their  conduct,  he  had  the 
befl  reafon.  They  dethroned  him,  and  obtained  from  the  pope  a  difpenfation  for  their 
marriage.  They  had  a-  daughter ;  but  Peter,  by  a  fecond  marriage,  had  fons,  the  eldetl: 
of  whom  was  John,  his  fucceffor,  and  father  to  the  late  king  of  Portugal.  John  died 
in  1750,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph.  The  earthquake,  in  1755,  overwhelm- 
ed his  capital  His  fucceeding  adminillration  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  acquifition 
of  confidence  at  home,  or  of  reputation  abroad.  It  was  deeply  ftained  with  domeftic 
blood.  In  September,  1756,  the  king,  on  his  return  one  evening  from  vifiting  a  mif- 
trefs,  was  attacked  by  affaffms,  and  was  defperately  wounded.  The  families  of  Aveira, 
and  Tavora,  were  deftroyed  by  torture,  in  confequence  of  an  accufation  exhibited 
againft  them  as  authors  of  the  confpiracy.-  They  were  condemned  v.ithout  proper  evi- 
dence, and  their  innocence  hath  fince  been  piiblicly  and  authentically  declared,-- 
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The  abolition  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  originated  in  the  court  of  Portugal,  and 
deferves  fome  notice  in  this  place.  The  a6li>re  genius  of  this  order,  which,  at  a  very 
.early  period  of  the  preceding  century,  had  penetrated  the  remoteft  countries  of  Afia, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  ^xtenfive  continent  of  America,  as  a  proper  objedl  of 
their  miffions,  and  they  had  formed  a  confiderable  fettlement.in  the  province  of  Para- 
guay. Here  they  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  inftru£lion  of  the  Indians,  in  arts,  reli- 
gion, and  the  more  fimple  manufadures,  and  accuftomed  them  ro  the  bleilings  of  fecu- 
rity  and  peace.  A  few  fathers  prefided  over  many  thoufand  Indians.  The  tyrants  who 
overturned  their  authority  pretend,  that  they  foon  altered  their  views,  and  direded  them 
altogether  to  the  increafe  of  the  opulence  and  power  of  their  fociety.  They  annually 
exported,  to  Europe,  quantities  of  gold;  and  with  a  defign  of  fecuring  to  themfelves, 
an  independent  empire  in  thefe  regions,  they  induftrioufly  cut  off  all  communication 
between  th^ir  new  fubjeds,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  the  adjacent  provinces. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs,  when,  in  the  year  1750,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  courts  of  Lifbon  and  Madrid,  which  afcertained  the  limits  of  their  refpedive  domi- 
nions in  South  America.  Perhaps  this  meafure  was  nothing  but  a  pretenccj  employed 
by  both  cabinets,  for  dividing  the  dominions  of  thefe  paternal  fovereigns,  whofeadmi- 
niflration  prefenred  a  contrail:  fo  degrading  to  their  own.  On  the  Jujlice  of  fuch  a  par- 
tition, it  is  needlefs  to  fay  much.  The  two  nations  were,  in  every  part  of  South  Ame- 
rica, both  ufurpers  and  defpots.  Th^  Jefuits  were  the  only  Luropeans  in  that  region 
of  the  world,  who  pofifefTed  a  legitimate  title  to  exercife  fupren>e  authority.  That  title 
was  founded  on  the  confent,  and  employed  folely  for  the  benefit,  of  the  Indians,  the 
original  proprietors  and  poffeflTors  of  the  foil.  Why  (hould  we  fpeak  of  the  barbarous 
ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  when  every  modern  era  is  darkened  with  a£ts  of 
atrocity  not  inferior  to  theirs  ?  The  Jefuits  made  fome  oppofition,  as  we  fhall  nrention 
under  the  article  of  Paraguay,  but  were  finally  driven  out  of  the  country.  Under 
pretence  of  their  being  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  againlt  the  life  of  the  king,  the 
Jefuits,  of  all  defcriptions,  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  imprifoncd,  or 
banifhed  from  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  .Their  immenfe  property,  the  moft  probable 
caufe  of  their  perfecution,  was  confifcated.  The  holtilities,  which,  not  long  after,  com. 
menced  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  protrafted  the  exiftence  of  the  Jefuits  in  the  lat- 
ter kingdom.  But  the  jealoufy,  which  their  conduct  had  excited  in  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, only  lay  dormant  for  a  time.  Their  deftrudion  feems  a  counterpart  to  the  maffa- 
Cre  of  the  Templars. 

In  1752,  when  a  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England,  the  Spaniards  and 
their  allies,  the  French,  attempted  to  force  the  king  of  Portugal  into  their  alliance, 
and  wanted  to  garrifon  hi^  feaport-towns,  againft  the  Englilh,  with  their  troops. 
He  rejeded  this  propofal,  and  declared  war  againft  the  Spaniards.  Without  refift- 
ance,  they  entered  Portugal  with  a  confiderable  army,  while  a  body  of  French  troops 
threatened  it  from  another  quarter.  Some  have  weakly  doubted  whether  any  of 
thefe  courts  were  in  earned  upon  this  occafion,  and  whether  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
-nded  war,  was  not  concerted  to  force  England  into  a  peace  with  France  and  tSpain. 
Portugal  was  faved  by  the  interference  of  England,  and  a  peace  was  concl-uded  at 
Fontainbleau,  in  1763. 

The  king  having  no  fon,  his  eldeft  daughter  was,  by  difpenfation  from  the  p^pe, 
married  to  Don  Pedro,  her  own  uncle,  to  prevent  the  crown  from  falling  into  a 
foreign  family.  The  late  king  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1777,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  daughter,  the  prefent  queen.  One  of  the  firft  ads  of  her  reign  was  the  re- 
moval from  power  of  the  marquis  de  Pomba!  ;  an  event  which  excited  general  joy 
throughout  the  nation. 

Maria-Fiancis-Ilabella,   queen  of  Portugal,  born   in  1734,  married   1760,  to  her 
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uncle,  Don  Pedro,  who  was  born  in  1717,  by  whom  ftie  has  had  two  fons  and  two 
daughters.  Of  thefe,  the  elde(t,  Jofeph-Francis-Xavier,  prince  of  Brazil,  was  born  ia 
1761,  and  married  in  1777,  to  his  aunt  Mary-Francifca-Benedicla,  born  in  l'J^,^). 

2.  Infant  John-Maria- lofcph,  1767. 

3.  Infanta  Maria-Anna  Vidoria,   176S. 

4.  Infanta  Maria-Clementina,  1774. 

The  queen  of  Portugal  has,  for  fome  time,  been  in  a  ftate  of  lunacy.  An  Englifii. 
phyfician,  of  great  eminence,  made  fome  vain  ellorts  to  cure  her.  Her  court  has  joined 
in  the  general  combination  againft  France.  Her  feeble  power  has  been  of  little  avail 
to  the  confederates;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  any  injury  to  the  republic.  To  the  honour 
of  the  Portuguefe,  be  it  mentioned,  that  they  have  fliov/n  their  abhorrence  of  the  abo- 
minable machiavelifm  which  has  officioufly  let  loofe  the  Algerines  to  prey  on  the  trade 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  granted  a  convoy  to  the  homeward-bound  American 
veiTels,  which  were  detained  at  Lifbon,  through  the  apprehenfion  of  being  captured  by 
thofe  free-booters.  Laft  Sunday  (Jan.  i2ih)  the  firrt  of  thefe  otherwife  devoted  fhips, 
the  Brandywine  Miller,  arrived  in  our  port.  Several  others  have  fince  arrived  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  union.  The  convoy,  it  is  faid,  confifted  of  feven  men  of  war,  of 
various  fizes,  which  received  orders  to  efcort  our  fleet  to  a  latitude  beyond  danger. 
In  addition  to  this  wife  and  generous  policy,  an  edift  has  been  publifhed,  directing  the 
Portuguefe  men  of  war  and  frigates,  to  flop  all  vefTels  of  the  United  States,  taken  by 
the  Algerines,  and  to  releafe  fuch  of  them,  as  fliall  appear,  on  due  examination,  to 
have  been  bound  for  any  part  of  Portugal. 
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Situation  and  extent; 
Degrees. 


between   ^  ^^  ^^^  47  north  latitude. 
IS: 


Miles. 
Length  ys®  ? 
Greateft  breadth  4003    "— —   ^  82  and  94  eaft  longitude,  from  Philadelphia. 

I^^^J  ^?'^^^'^^  f''°"*  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  to  the  extremity  of  the  kinfrdom 
of  Naples,  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  the  frontiers 
of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  to  thofe  of  the  dominions  of  the  ftates  of  Venice  whirh  ,\ 
Its  greateft  breadth,  about  four  hundred  miles.     In  fome  parts,  however,  it  is  fcarcely 

Boundaries.]     This  country,  towards  the  Eaft,  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice 
or  the  Adriatic  fea;  on  the  South  and   Weft,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea;  and  on  the 
North,  by  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  Corfica    Sar 
dinia,  the  Venetian  and  other  iflands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  * 


.5 
c 
<u 


Countries  Names. 

Square 
miles. 

n 

^ 

Italy. 

era 
5* 

a. 

Chief 

cities. 

fPiedmont 

6,619 

J  40 

98 

Turin 

Savoy 

3^572 

87 

60 

-ham berry 

To  the  king  of     Montferrat 
Sardinia.       ^  Aleflandrine 

446 

40 

22 

Jafal 

204 

27 

20 

\.!exandria 

Oneglia 

132 

24 

7 

)neglia 

(^Sardinia  L 

6,600 

135 

57 

Cagliari 

To  the  king  of  f  Naples 
Naples.         (^  Sicilv  I. 

22,000 

275 

200 

Maples 

9,400 

180 

92 

r'alermo 

r„*e  e.pe.  \'^^^^ 

5^431 
700 

^55 

47 

70 
27 

Milan 
Mantua 

^  ^'               (.Mirandola 

120 

19 

10 

Mirandola 

Pope's  dominions 

Mj343 

235 

'43 

fl  0  M  E,    V  p  ■ 

lat.  41-54. 
long.  87.45. 

pTufcany 

6,640 

115 

94 

Florence 

r„  their  re.    ,"'"■" 

82 

1,225 
1,560 

16 
48 
65 

1 1 

37 
39 

VlalTa 
Parma 
VIodena 

"                        Piombino 

100 

22 

18 

Piombino 

(^Monaco 

24 

12 

4 

Monaco 

rLucca 

286 

28 

15 

jucca 

Republics.          <  Sr.  Marino 

8 

St.  -Vlarino 

C  Genoa 

2,400 

160 

25 

jenoa 

To  France.           Corfica  L 

2,520 

90 

38 

iiartia 

f  Venice 

8,434 

^75 

95 

Venice 

To  the  republic  J  Iftria  P. 
of  Venice.      j  Dalmatia  P. 

i>245 

46 

32 

Capo  d'Iftria 

1,400 

^25 

20 

Zara 

Llflesof  Dalmatia 

1,364 

"Cephalonia 

4.8 

40 

18 

Cephalonia 

in      1     •       1        Corfu,  or  Corcvra 
HIands    in    the     rr             rr          l 

,T     .  .      J       .  Zant.  or  Zacynthus 

Venitian  do-<  p     n'/i 

^  St.  Maura 

194 

120 

56 

3» 
23 

J2 

10 
12 

7 

[^orfu 
Zant 
t.  Maura. 

minions.             ^  .    ,    ^    ,    ,     . 
Little  Cephalonia 

14 

7 

3 

_     Ithaca  olim 

■ 

Total 

97.672 
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Soil  and  air.]  The  happy  foil  of  Italy  produces  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
in  great  abundance.  Wines,  the  moO:  delicious  fruits,  and  oil,  are  very  j^eneral  pro- 
duflions.  As  much  corn  grows  as  ferves  the  inhabitants ;  and  were  the  ground  pro- 
perly cultivated,  the  Italians  might  export  grain  to  their  neighbours.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  air  in  this  country.  Some  parts  of  Italy  bear  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  al- 
terations that  accidental  caufes  make  on  the  face  of  nature  :  for,  the  Campagna  di 
Ronia,  where  the  ancient  Romans  enjoyed  a  moft  falubrious  air,  is  now  peflilential, 
through  the  putrid  exhalations  of  ftagnant  water.  The  air  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  which  lie  among  the  Alps,  or  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and  pi-rcing,  the 
ground  being  in  many  places  covered  with  fnow  in  winter.  The  Appennines,  a  ridge 
of  mountains  extending  through  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  have  great  effects  on  its  cli- 
mate; the  countries  fouth  of  them  being  warm,  thofe  on  the  north  mild  and  temperate. 
The  fea-breezes  refrelh  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fo  much,  that  no  remarkable  in,:onve- 
niency  of  air  is  found  there,  notwithflanding  its  fouthern  fituation.  In  general,  the 
air  of  Italy  may  be  faid  to  be  dry  and  pure. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  which  are 
the  chief  mountains  of  Italy.  The  famous  volcano  of  Mount  Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  principal  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var,  the 
Adige,  the  Trebia,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber,  which  laft  runs  through  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  famous  Rubicon  forms  the  fouthern  boundary  between  Italy  and  the 
ancient  Cifalpine  Gaul.  There  are  feveral  lakes  in  Italy.  They  have  nothing  very 
remarkable. 

Seas.]  The  feas  of  Italy  are  the  Adriatic  fea,  or  gulph  of  Venice,  the  feas  of  Na- 
ples, Tufcany,  and  Genoa. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Many  places  of  Italy  abound  in  mineral  fprings ;  fome 
hot,  fome  warm,  and  many  of  fulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  medicinal  qualities.  Se- 
veral mountains  abound  in  mines  which  produce  emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  other  valuable  (tones.  Iron  and  copper-mines  are  found  in  a  few 
places ;  and  a  mill  for  fmelting  and  fabricating  thefe  metals  is  ereded  near  Frivoli,  in 
Naples.  Sardinia  is  faid  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  fulphur,  and  alum, 
though  they  are  now  negledled.  Curious  cryftals  and  coral  are  found  on  the  coaft  of 
Corfica.     Beautiful  marble,  of  all  kinds,  is  one  of  the  chief  produdions  of  Italy. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  amphitheatres  claim  the  firfl  rank,  as 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  ^  fpecies  of  the  moft  ftriking  magnificence. 
There  are  at  Rome,  confiderable  remains  of  that  erefted  by  Vefpafian,  and  finilhed 
by  Domitian,  called  the  Coliffeo.  Twelve  thoufand  Jewifh  captives  were  employ- 
ed Ly  Vefpafian  in  this  building ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
eighty-feven  thoufand  fpeftators  feated,  befides  twenty  thoufand  landing.  The 
architedure  of  this  amphitheatre  is  perfedly  light,  ajid  its  proportions  are  fo  juft, 
that  it  does  not  appear  near  fo  large  as  ic  really  is.  But  it  has  been  ftripped  of  all 
its  magnificent  pillars  and  ornaments,  at  various  times,  and  by  various  enemies  The 
Goths,  and  other  barbarians,  began  its  deftruftion  ;  and  popes  and  cardinals  have 
endeavoured  to  complete  its  ruin.  Cardinal  Farnefe,  in  particular,  deprived  it  of 
fome  fine  remains  of  its  marble  cornices,  friezes,  and,  with  infinite  pains  and  1  ibour, 
took  away  what  was  prafticable  of  the  outfide  cafing  of  marble,  which  he  employed 
in  building  the  palace  of  Farnefe.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  ereded  by  the 
conful  Flaminius.  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  Italy.  There  are  forty- 
five  rows  of  fteps  carried  all  round,  formed  of  fine  blocks  of  marble  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  hi^h  each,  and  above  two  feet  broad.  Twenty  two  thoufand  perions  may 
be  feated  here  at  their  eafe,  allowing  one  foot  and  an  ha'f  for  each  perf  n  This  am- 
phitheatre is  quite  perfed,  and  has  been  lately  repaiied  with  the  gieateit  care,  at  the 
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expenfe  of  the  inhabitants.  They  frequently  exhibit  in  it  plays,  combats  of  wild 
beads,  and  other  public  fpedlacles.  The  ruins  of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  are  alfo 
vifibie  in  other  places.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Vefpafian,  Septimius  Severus,  and 
Conftantine,  are  ftill  (landing,  though  decayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths,  palaces,  and 
temples,  anfwer  all  the  ideas  which  we  can  form  of  Roman  grandeur.  The  Pantheon, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  church,  and  which,  from  its  circular  figure,  is  com- 
monly called  the  Rotunda,  is  more  entire  than  any  other  Roman  terhple  now  remain- 
ing. There  are  ftill  left  feveral  of  the  niches  which^  antiently  contained  the  ftatues  of 
the  heathen  deicies.  The  outfide  of  the  building  is  of  Tivoli  freeftone,  and  within,  it 
is  encrufted  wirh  marble.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  dome,  without  pillars, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four  feet ;  and  though  it  has  no  windows, 
but  only  a  round  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this  dome,  it  is  very  light  in  every  part. 
The  pavement  confifts  of  large  fquare  ftones  and  porphyry,  floping  round  towards  the 
centre,  where  the  rain  water,  falling  down  through  the  aperture  on  the  top  of  the 
dome,  is  conveyed  away  by  a  proper  drain  covered  with  a  perforated  ftone.  The  co- 
lonnade in  the  front,  which  confifts  of  fix  columns  of  granite,  thirty-feven  feet  high, 
exclufive  of  the  pedeftals  and  capitals,  each  cut  out  of  a  fingle  block,  and  which  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  can  hardly  be  viewed  without  aitonilhment.  The  entrance  of 
the  church  is  adorned  with  columns  forty-eight  feet  high  ;  and  the  architrave  is  formed 
of  a  fingle  piece  of  granite.  At  the*  left  hand,  on  entering  the  portico,  is  a  large  an- 
tique vafe  of  Numidian  marble  ;  and  in  the  area,  before  the  church,  is  a  fountain,  with 
an  antique  bafon  of  porphyry.  The  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  the  former  one 
hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  high,  and  the  latter  covered  with  inftrudive  fculptures, 
are  ftill  remaining,  A  traveller  forgets  the  devaftations  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
when  he  fees  the  venerable  column  erefted  by  Duilius,  in  commemoration  of  the  firft 
naval  victory  that  the  Romans  gained  <)ver  the  Carthaginians;  the  ftatue  of  the  wolf 
giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  with  vifibie  marks  of  the  ftroke  of  lightning, 
mentioned  by  Cicero ;  the  very  original  brafs  plates  containing  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables ;  and  a  thoufand  other  antiquities,  tranfmitted,  unhurt,  to  the  prefent  times  ;  not 
to  mention  the  infinite  variety  of  medals,  feals,  and  engraved  ftones,  which  abound  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Many  palaces,  all  over  Italy,  are  furniftied  with  bufts  and 
ftatues  fabricated  in  the  times  of  the  republic  and  the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  ^melian  roads,  the  firft  two  hundred,  the  fecond 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  third  fifty  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  ftill 
entire ;  and  magnificent  ruins  of  villas,  refervoirs,  bridges,  and  the  like,  e.very  where 
prefent  themfelves. 

The  fubterraneous  conftrudions  of  Italy  are  as  ftupendous  as  thofe  above  ground ; 
witnefs  the  common  fewers ;  and  the  catacombs,  or  repofitories  for  dead  bodies,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Naples.  It  is  not  above  thirty  years  fince  a  painter's 
apprentice  difcovered  the  ancient  city  of  FEeftum  or  Pofidonia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  ftill  ftanding.  An  infinite  variety  of  curiofities  has  been  already  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  between  Naples  and  Vefuvius,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  afterwards,  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  anno  79,  overwhelmed  by  a  ftream  of  the  lava  of  Vefuvius, 
The  melted  lava,  in  its  courfe,  filled  up  the  ftreets,  in  fome  places,  to  the  height  of 
fixty-eight  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  in  others  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  lava  is  now  of  a  confiftency  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  removed  or 
cleared  away.  It  is  compofed  of  bituminous  particles,  mixed  with  cinders,  minerals, 
metallics,  and  vitrified  fandy  fubftances,  which,  united,  form  a  clofe  and  heavy  mafs. 
In  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  the  fpot  which  it  ftood  upon  was  entirely  forgot- 
ten j  but,  in  the  year  1713,  when  digging  in  thefe  parts,  fomewhat  of  this'unfortu- 
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nate  city  was  difcovered,  and  many  antiquiries  were  dug  out ;  but  the  fearch  was  af- 
terwards difcontinued,  till  the  year  173C!,  when  the  king  of  Naples  employed  men 
to  dig  perpendicularly  eighty  feet  deep,  whereupon  not  only  the  city  made  its  ap- 
pearance, but  alfo  the  bed  of  the  river  which  ran  through  it.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  then  bro»ght  to  light,  and  the  whole  of  the  theatre.  In  the  temple  was  found 
a  ftatue  of  gold,  and  the  infcription  that  decorated  the  great  doors  of  entrance.  In 
the  theatre,  were  the  fragments  of  a  gilt  chariot  of  bronze,  with  horles  of  the  fame, 
Ukewife  gilt :  this  had  been  placed  over  the  principal  door  of  entrance.  There  were 
likewife  found  among  the  ruins,  multitudes  of  ftatues,  bufts,  pillars,  paintings,  ma- 
nufcripts,  furniture,  and  various  utenfils.  The  fearch  is  ftill  continued.  The  ftreets 
of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  quite  ftraight  and  regular,  and  the  houfes  well  built 
and  much  alike  ;  fome  of  the  rooms  were  paved  with  mofaic,  others  with  fine 
marble,  or  with  bricks,  three  feet  long  and  fix  inches  thick.  It  appears  that  the 
town  was  not  filled  up  fo  unexpectedly  with  the  melted  lava,  as  to  prevent  the 
greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  from  efcaping,  with  many  of  their  rich  effecis  ;  for 
when  the  excavations  were  made,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  Ikeletons  found, 
and  but  little  of  gold,  filver,  or  precious  ftones.  The  difficulty  of  removing  the 
rubbifli,  induced  the  king  to  roll  it  in  again  as  he  went  on,  after  collecting  all  the 
moveables  of  any  confequence.  The  theatre  alone  is  left  open.  It  is  larger  than  any 
in  England.  The  ends  of  the  beams,  burnt  to  coal,  ftill  adhere  to  the  walls; 
but  all  the  ornaments  that  withflood  the  eruption,  are  removed  to  Portici. 

The  town  of  Pompeia  was  deftroyed  by  the  fame  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius, 
which  occafioned  the  deflruftion  of  Herculaneum  ;  but  it  was  not  difcovered  till  near 
forty  years  after  the  difcovery  of  the  latter.  One  flreet,  and  a  few  detached  buildings 
of  this  town,  have  been  cleared  ;  and  that  with  more  facility  than  at  Herculaneum, 
no  lava  having  ever  gone  over  the  afhes  which  buried  Pompeia.  The  ftreet  is  well 
paved  with  the  fame  kind  of  flone  of  which  the  ancient  roads  are  made,  and  nar- 
row caufeways  are  raifed,  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide,  for  the  convenienc)'  of 
foot  pafTengers.  The  flreet  itfelf  is  not  fo  broad  as  the  common  flreets  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  trades-people.  The  traces  of  wheels 
of  carriages  are  to  be  feen  on  the  pavement.  The  houfes  are  fmall,  but  give  an  idea 
of  neatnefs  and  conveniency.  The  flucco  on  the  walls  is  fmooth  and  beautiful,  and 
as  hard  as  marble.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with  paintings,  mofhly  fingle 
figures,  reprefenting  animals.  They  are  tolerably  well  executed,  and,  on  a  little 
water  being  thrown  on  them,  the  colours  appear  furprifingly  frefli.  Moft  of  the 
houfes  are  built  on  the  fame  plan,  and  have  one  fmall  room  from  the  pafTage,  which 
is  conjedtured  to  have  been  the  fliop,  with  a  wdndow  to  the  flreet,  and  a  place  which 
ffeems  to  have  been  contrived  for  fhowing  the  goods  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  In 
another  part  of  the  town,  is  a  rectangular  building,  with  a  colonnade  towards  the 
court.  This  has  every  appearance  of  a  barrack  and  guard-room. ;  the  pillars  are  of 
brick,  covered  with  fhining  flucco,  elegantly  fluted  ;  the  fcrowlings  and  drawings, 
ftill  vifible  on  the  walls,  are  fuch  as  might  be  naturally  expelled  on  the  walls  of  a 
guard-room,  where  foldiers  are  the  defigners,  and  fwords  the  engraving  tools.  They 
confifl  of  gladiators  fighting,  fome  v/ith  each  other,  fome  with  wild  beails  ;  the  games 
of  the  circus,  as  chariot  races,  v/reflling,  and  the  like  ;  a  few  figures  in  caricatura,  de- 
figned  probably  by  fome  of  the  foldiers  in  ridicule  of  their  companions,  or  perhaps 
of  their  officers  ;  and  there  are  many  names  infcribed  on  various  parts  of  the  wall. 
At  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  barrack  is  a  temple  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  the  pillars 
of  which,  are  of  brick,  fluccoed  like  thofe  of  the  guard-room ;  but  there  is  nothing 
very  magnificent  in  the  appearance  of  this  edifice.  The  befl  paintings,  hitherto 
found  at  Pompeia,  are  thofe  of  this  temple :  they  have  been  cut  out  of  the\ralk,  and 
removed  to  Portici.     Few  fkeletons  were  found  in  the  flreet-s  of  this  town  5  but  a  con- 
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fiderable  number  In  the  houfes.  In  one  apartment  were  the  {keletons  of  feventeen 
wretches,  who  had  been  confined  by  the  ancles  in  an  iron  machine.  Many  other 
bodies  were  found,  and  fome  of  them  in  circumftaaces  which  plainly  (how  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  efcape,  when  the  eruption  overtook  them. 

With  regard  to  modern  curiofities  in  Italy,  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  remains 
of  antiquity.  Rome  itfelf  contains  three  hundred  churches,  filled  with  all  that  is  rare 
in  architefture,  painting,  and  fculpture.  Each  city  and  tov/n  of  Italy  contains  a  pro- 
portionable number.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  is  the  mofl  adonifhing,  bold, 
and  regular  fabric,  that  ever  perhaps  exilled ;  and,  when  examined  by  the  rules  of 
art,  it  may  be  termed  faultlefs.     The  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich  beyond  imagination. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Italy  are  numerous.  Mount  Vefuvlus,  v/hich  is  five  Italian 
miles  dillant  from  the  city  of  Naples,  and  Mount  jEtna,  in  Sicily,  are  remarkable  for 
emitting  ifire  from  their  tops.  The  decUvity  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  tov/ards  the  fea,  is 
every  where  planted  with  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  it  is  equally  fertile  towards  the 
bottom.  The  circumjacent  plain  affords  a  delightful  profpeft,  and  the  air  is  clear  and 
wholefome.  The  fouth  and  weft  fides  of  the  mountain  form  very  different  views, 
being,  like  the  top,  covered  with  black  cinders  and  ftones.  The  height  of  Mount  Ve- 
fuvius has  been  computed  to  be  three  thoufand  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  fea.  An  animated  defcription  of  its  ravages  in  the  year  79,  is  given  by  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  what  he  wi'ote.  From  that  time  to  the  year 
1 63 1,  its  eruptions  were  but  fmall  and  moderate.  At  the  latter  period,  it  broke  out 
with  accumulated  fury,  and  fpread  defolation  for  miles  around.  In  1694,  there  was  a 
great  eruption,  which  continued  near  a  month,  while  burning  matter  was  thrown 
out  with  fo  much  force,  that  fome  of  it  fell  at  thirty  miles  diftance,  and  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  melted  minerals,  mixed  with  other  matter,  ran  down  like  a  river  for  three 
miles,  fweeping  every  thing  before  it,  which  lay  in  its  way.  In  1707,  there  was  ano- 
ther eruption,  and  fuch  quantities  of  cinders  and  allies  were  thrown  out,  that  it  was 
dark  in  Naples  at  noon-day.  In  1767,  a  violent  eruption  happened,  which  is  reck- 
oned to  be  the  twenty-feventh  from  that  which  deftroyed  Herculaneum  in  the  time  of 
Titus.  In  this  laft  eruption,  the  aihes,  or  rather  fmall  cinders,  fhowered  down  fo  fall 
at  Naples,  that  the  people  in  the  ftreet  were  obliged  to  ufe  umbrellas,  or  adopt  fome 
other  expedient,  to  guard  againft  them.  The  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  the  balconies, 
were  covered  with  thefe  cinders ;  and  Ihips  at  fea,  twenty  leagues  from  Naples,  were 
covered  with  them,  to  the  great  aftonilhment  of  the  failors.  An  eruption  happened 
alfo  in  1766,  and  another  in  1779,  whicJi  has  been  particularly  defcribed  by  fir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions. 

This  gentleman,  the  Britifh  envoy  at  the  court  of  Naples,  took  great  pains  to 
inveftigate  the  phenomena  of  this  volcano.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Naples, 
in  3764,,  he  paid  particular  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  mountain  at  all  times  ;  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fmoke  is  much  more  confiderable  in  bad,  than  in  fair  weather  ;  and 
that  the  inward  explofions  of  the  mountain  are  often,  in  bad  weather,  heard  at 
Naples.  On  looking  into  the  mouth,  from  whence  the  fire  iflues,  in  fair  weather 
the  fmoke  has  often  been  fo  little,  that  he  has  feen  a  great  way  down,  and  obferv- 
ed  the  fides  to  be  incrulted  with  falts  and  minerals  of  various  colours,  white,  green, 
deefv,  and  pale  yellow.  In  bad  weather,  the  fmoke  was  moift,  white,  and  much 
lefs  olTenfive  than  the  fleams  which  ilfued  from  the  cracks  in  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  figns  of  an  approaching  eruption,  are  an  encreafe  of  the  fmoke  in  fair 
weather ;  and  after  this  has  continued  for  fome  time,  a  column  of  black  fmoke  is 
frequently  obferved  to  Ihoot  up  in  the  middle  of  the  white  kind,  to  a  prodigious 
height ;  and  thefe  columns  are  attended  with  confiderable  explofions.  While  Vefuviu* 
was  in  this  ftate,  fir  William  afcended  to  the  top.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
yeraber,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  was  then  covered  with  fxiow.     A  littis 
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hillock  of  fulpliur,  about  .fix  feet  high,  had  been  thrown  up,  By  the  mountain  and 
burned  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  top ;  but  while  our  author  was  examining  this  phe- 
nomenon, a  fudden  and  loud  report  was  heard,  a  column  of  black,  fmoke  fhot  up 
with  violence,  and  was  followed  by  a  reddifh  flame.  A  fliower  of  flones  fell,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fafe  to  approach  too 
near  to  the  mountain  in  this  ftate,  as  fome  gentlemen,  whom  he  mentions,  were 
wounded  by  the  {tones  which  were  thrown  out  by  a  fimilar  explofion.  As  the  erupti- 
on proceeds,  the  fmoke  becomes  totally  black  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  appears 
like  clouds  tinged  by  the  fetting  fun.  Afterwards  it  appears  like  flame  in  the  night ; 
fliowers  of  allies  are  thrown  out,  earthquakes  are  produced,  and  great  voUies  of  red- 
hot  (tones  are  difcharged  to  an  immenfe  height  in  the  air.  The  height  and  diflance 
to  which  thefe  ftones  are  thrown,  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
volcano  which  emits  them,  and  hence  the  explofions  of  Vefuvius  are,  for  the  mod 
part,  lefs  terrible  than  thofe  of  ^tna.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  and 
the  eruption,  in  1779,  from  Vefuvius,  feems  to  have  been  as  violent  as  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  in  any  volcano  whatever.  The  largeft  (tone  thrown  out  by  Vefuvius,  whofc 
dimenfions  have  been  meafured,  was  tv/elve  feet  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  circumfer- 
ence.  It  was  projefted  to  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  whence 
it  was  emitted ;  but  much  larger  ones  have  been  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  of  a  fu- 
perior  magnitude  :  and  mr.  Brydone  was  affured  by  the  canon  Recupero,  that  he 
had  feen  ftones  of  immenfe  magnitude  thrown  out  from  iEtna,  to  the  height  of  more 
than  feven  thoufand  feet  above  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  he  computed  from  the  time 
that  they  took  in  falling.  Added  to  thefe  dreadful  phenomena,  the  fmoke  which  i(ruej 
from  the  mountain,  is  in  a  highly  eleftrified  ftate.  The  fmall  aflies  which  the  moun. 
tain  continually  throws  out,  with  the  ftones  and  cinders,  are  attracted  by  the  fmoke, 
and  form  with  it,  one  vaft,  and  to  appearance,  denfe  column,  from  whence  continual 
flalhes  of  forked,  or  zig-zag  Hghtning  ilTue,  fometimes  attended  with  thunder,  and 
fometimes  not,  but  equally  powerful  with  the  ordinary  lightning.  This  phenomenon 
has  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  accounts  of  all  volcanoes.  Pliny  mentions  it  in  his 
account  of  the  great  eruption  in  the  year  79  ;  it  has  been  obferved  in  thofe  of  the  Ice- 
landic volcanoes  ;  in  iEtna  j  and  fir  William  Hamilton  has  more  than  once  feen  it 
proceed  from  the  fmoke  of  Vefuvius. 

There  was  an  eruption  on  the  28th  of  March,  1766,  about  feven  at  night.  The 
lava  began  to  boil  over  in  one  ftream,  but  foon  after  divided  itfelf  into  two.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  partial  earthquake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain,  occafioned 
by  a  violent  explofion ;  and  a  (hower  of  red-hot  ftones  and  cinders  were  thrown  up 
to  a  confiderable  height.  The  lava  had  the  appearance  of  red-hot  and  liquid  metal, 
fuch  as  the  vitrified  matter  of  the  glafs-houfes,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders, 
half-lighted,  and  rolling  one  over  another,  down  the  mountain,  with  great  precipita- 
tion, forming  a  moft  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcade.  The  colour  of  the  fire  was 
much  paler  and  brighter  during  the  firft  night  than  afterwards,  v/hen  it  became  of  a 
deep  red,  probably  owing  to  its  having  been,  at  firft,  more  impregnated  with  fulphur 
than  in  the  end.  In  the  day  lime,  unlefs  when  viewed  very  near,  the  lava  has  no 
appearance  of  fire  ;  but  its  courfe  is  marked  by  a  thick  white  fmoke. 

So  great  was  the  heat  of  the  lava,  as  not  to  admit  an  approach  nearer  than  within 
ten  feet  of  the  ftream,  and  fuch  its^  confiftency,  though  it  appeared  as  liquid  as  water, 
as  almoft  to  refift  the  impre(rion  of  a  long  (lick,  with  which  the  experiment  was 
made.  Large  ftones,  thrown  upon  it  with  the  utmofl  force,  did  not  fink ;  but,  making 
a  flight  imprefllon,  floated  on  the  furface,  and  were  carried  out  of  fight  in  a  fhort 
time  J  for,  notwithftanding  the  confiftency  of  the  matter,  it  ran  with  great  velocity  ; 
not  lefs,  in  fir  William  Hamilton's  opinion,  than  that  of  a  rapid  river.  The  ftream 
was  about  ten  feet    wide  at  its  iburce,  but  foon  extended  itfeif,   dividing  into 
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three  branches,  fo  that  thefe  rivers  of  fire,  communicating  their  heat  to  the  cin- 
ders of  former  lavas,  between  one  branch  and  the  other,  had,  at  night,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  fheet  of  fire,  four  miles  long,  and,  in  fome  places,  near 
two  in  breadth. 

Next  year,  there  was  a  much  more  violent  eruption  of  the  mountain ;  and  the 
frequent  emifTions  of  red-hot  ftones  and  cinders,  which  took  place  previous  to  the 
eruption,  had,  at  laft,  by  their  continually  falling  back  into  the  place  from  whence 
they  were  emitted,  formed  a  fmall  mountain  within  the  mouth  of  the  great  one. 
From  the  top  of  this  fmall  mountain,  the  fmoke  iffued  fo  thick,  that  it  feemed  to  have 
a  difficulty  in  efFefting  a  paflage :  while  volleys  of  great  ftones  were,  every  minute, 
thrown  up  to  an  immenfe  height.  At  laft  the  whole  took  the  fhape  of  a  huge  pine- 
tree,  which  appearance  was  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  eruption 
in  79.  The  column  afeended  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  height,  as,  when  bent  by  the 
wind,  to  reach  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  not  lefs  than  twenty-eight  miles  from  Vefuvius. 
Thefe  violent  fymptoms  ceafed  on  the  burfting  forth  of  the  lava ;  after  which,  our 
author,  fuppofing  the  danger  was  over,  went  to  the  mountain  to  make  his  obferva- 
tions.  But  while  he  was  thus  employed,  a  violent  noife  was  heard  within  the  moun- 
tain, immediately  after  which  the  lava  broke  out  from  a  new  mouth,  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  diftant  from  where  he  ftood,  fpringing  up  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the 
air,  and  rolling  direftly  towards  him.  He  was  now  in  extreme  danger,  the  earth 
fhaking  with  fuch  violence  as  to  endanger  the  fall  of  fome  of  the  rocks  under  which 
he  mufl  neceffarily  pafs,  while  the  Ihowers  of  cinders  and  pumice  ftones  threatened 
to  overwhelm  him  ;  and  the  clouds  of  fmoke  produced  fuch  an  intenfe  darknefs, 
that  he  could  not  fee  which  way  to  go.  The  fulphureous  fmell  was  likewife  very 
ofFenfive,  and  the  explofions  of  the  mountain  were  much  louder  than  thunder. 
In  this  fituation,  he  ran  three  miles  before  he  got  out  of  danger,  and  afterwards 
perceived  that  the  lava  had  aftually  covered  the  road  by  which  he  retreated,  to  the 
depth  of  no  lefs  than  fixty  or  feventy  feet.  The  concuifions  of  the  air  were  fo  vio- 
lent upon  this  occafion,  that  windows  and  doors  of  houfes,  even  though  locked, 
were  burft  open.  There  was  likewife  a  continual  and  fubterraneous  noife  j  which 
lafted  for  feveral  hours,  and  which  was  probably  owing  to  rain-water  lodged  in  the 
cavities  of  the  mountain,  and  meeting  with  the  lava. 

The  eruption  of  1779,  was  much  more  violent  than  that  already  defcribed.  It 
commenced  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and,  befides  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  vollies  of 
ftones,  and  immenfe  clouds  of  fmoke,  a  moft  extraordinary  fcene  was  prefented  by 
the  approach  of  a  thunder  cloud.  No  fooner  did  this  come  over  the  mouth  of  the 
inflamed  volcano,  than  the  fire  from  its  bowels  fpouted  out  in  a  vaft  column  to  meet 
that  in  the  cloud  ;  both  together  producing  an  appearance  not  to  be  paralleled.  Next 
night  the  lava,  which  had  not  hitherto  got  fufficient  vent,  after  a  moft  aftoniftiing 
explofion,  fpouted  up  to  the  height  of  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  feet  above  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  while  the  fmoke  around  it ,  emitting  continual  flafties  of  zig-zag 
lightning,  gave  an  appearance  much  more  awful  and  tremendous,  though  lefs  beau- 
tiful, than  that  of  the  preceding  evening.  On  this  occafion,  the  town  of  Ottaiano, 
upon  which  the  volcanic  fliower  was  driven  by  the  wind,  narrowly  efcaped  the  fate 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia.  The  vaft  ftream  of  lava,  indeed,  did  not  reach  it, 
otherwife  its  fate  was  inevitabe. 

To  the  fubterraneous  fires,  by  which  the  volcanoes  are  produced,  we  muft  un- 
doubtedly afcribe  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in  this  country.  In  the  year  1783, 
the  fouthern  part  of  Italy  was  ruined  by  one  of  the  moft  violent  earthquakes  men- 
tioned in  hiftory.  It  affected  alfo  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  but  lefs  dreadfully.  Its  violent 
effefts  were  confined  within  a  circle  whofe  circumference  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Italian  miles,  and  its  centre  the  town  of  Oppido, 
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The  moft  terrible  (hock  happened  about  noon,  on  the  5tli  of  February.  It  came  on 
inftantaneoufly,  without  any  warning,  and  feemed  to  be  direcled  perpendicularly  up- 
wards. Oppido  is  fituated  on  a  mountain,  furrounded  by  two  rivers,  in  a  very  broad 
and  deep  ravine.  Into  this,  vaft  pieces  of  the  plain  were  detached,  in  fuch  a  manner  ae 
to  flop  the  courfe  of  both  the  rivers,  and  to  form  two  great  lakes.  Part  of  the  rock, 
on  which  the  town  flood,  was  alfo  precipitated  into  the  fame  hollow,  v/iih  feveral  houfes 
which  had  been  built  upon  it.  Vaft  tracls  of  land,  with  large  plantations  of  vines  and 
olive  trees,  were  thrown  from  one  fide  of  the  hollow  to  the  other,  though  the  diftance 
was  more  than  half  a  mile;  and  upon  one  of  thefe  fragments  of  earth,  a  countryman 
was  tranfporied,  with  his  field  and  two  oxen,  which  were  drawing  a  plough,  to  the  dif- 
tance abox'e  mentioned,  without  receiving  any  injury.  The  moft  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  was,  that  a  hill,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  in  circumference,  was  moved  from  its  place  near  four  milei 
down  this  ravine,  before  it  fettled.  In  feveral  places,  alfo,  the  foil,  though  there  was 
no  appearance  of  fire  upon  it,  had  run  like  the  lava  of  a  volcano,  and  overflowed,  like 
it,  the  neighbouring  grounds. 

At  Terra  Nuova,  the  ground  on  which  the  town  flood,  was  fplit  under  it,  and  many 
hundred  houfes,  with  the  earth  on  which  they  were  built,  were,  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
thrown  about  half  a  mile  from  their  former  pofition ;  and,  what  is  very  furprifing, 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins  alive,  and  even  unhurt.  At  Cafal 
Nuova,  the  princefs  of  Gerace  Grimaldi,  and  more  than  four  thoufand  of  her  fubjeds, 
Were  deftroyed  in  a  moment.  Several  perfons,  who  had  been  dug  alive  out  of  the  ruins, 
declared  that  they  felt  their  houfes  fuddenly  lifted  from  the  foundation,  without  having 
had  the  leaf!  previous  warning.  One  of  them,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  hill,  which  at 
that  time,  overlooked  the  town,  turned  about  on  feeling  the  (hock,  but,  inftead  of  the 
town,  faw  only  a  vaft  cloud  of  white  duft  in  the  place  where  it  had  been.  The  whole, 
indeed,  was  fo  efFedually  overthrown,  as  to  be  converted  into  one  promifcuous  heap 
of  tuins.  Near  Scilla,  a  mountain  fell  into  the  fea,  and  raifed  fuch  a  flrong  wave,  ai 
at  once  fwept  away  the  prince  of  Scilla,  with  four  hundred  and  feventy-three  of  his  fub- 
jeds.  A  great  part  of  the  town  of  Meffina  was  overthrown,  'i  hat  part  of  Calabria, 
moft  afFefted  by  this  grievous  calamity,  lies  between  38  and  39  degrees*  Thefe  were 
fome  of  the  particulars  of  this  earthquake,  remarkable  not  only  for  its  violence,  but  for 
the  number  and  continuance  of  its  fhocks,  which  fcarcely  ceafed  for  a  whole  year  after 
its  commencement.  The  number  of  perfons  who  loft  their  lives,  was  computed  to  be 
forty  thoufand.     The  damage,  in  other  refpefts,  was  prodigious. 

It  has  beeu  obferved  by  a  modern  traveller,  that  though  Mount  Vefuvius  often  falls 
the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet,  as  few  things  in  nature  are  fo  abfolutely 
noxious  as  not  to  produce  fome  good  ;  even  this  raging  volcano,  by  its  fulphureous,  and 
nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat  of  its  fubterraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
uncommon  fertility  of  the  country  around  it,  and  to  the  profufion  of  fruits  and  her- 
bage, with  v/hich  it  is  every  where  covered.  Befides,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  mountain, 
being  open  and  adtive,  proves  lefs  hoftile  to  Naples,  than  it  wouid  be,  if  its  eruptions 
ceafed,  audits  ftruggles  were  confined  to  its  own  bowels.* 

The  plain  of  Solfaterro,  fo  called  from  the  vaft  quantities  of  fulphur,  which  are 
continually  forced  out  of  the  cliffs  by  fubterranean  fires,  is  julHy  confidered  as  one 

*   Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the     deep,   cither  under  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  be- 
earthquake  in   Cahbria  Ultra,   and  Sicily,  from-    tween  Stromboli,   and  the  coart  of  Calabria,   or 
February  5th,  to  May,   1783,  gives  feveral  rca-      under  the  parts   of   the   plain  towards  Oppido 
fens  for  believing  that  they  were  occafioned  by     and  Terra  Nuova* 
the  operation  of  a  volcano,  the  feat  of  which  lay 
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of  the  natural  curlofities  of  Italy.  It  is  fituated  between  the  lakes  of  Agnano  and 
Puzuoli,  and  feems  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano,  or  the  hollov;  from  whence  its 
eruptions  formerly  iffued.  Smoke  ftill  burfts  from  many  parts,  as  well  of  the  plain, 
as  of  the  fides.  From  thefe  places,  they  colled  a  kind  of  fal-amrooniac,  but  in  a  very 
aukward  manner,  by  heaping  rtones  upon  one  another  to  collect  the  vapours  as  they 
rife.  From  the  foil  of  the  plain,  fulphur  and  alum  are  extracted.  The  hollow  found 
produced  by  throwing  a  heavy  ftone  upon  the  plain  of  Solfaterra,  feems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  fupported  by  a  kind  of  vault ;  and  it  is  alfo  pi  obable,  that  there  is  under- 
neath it  a  pool  of  water,  which  boils  by  the  heat  of  a  lubterraneous  fire  ftill  deeper. 
On  the  outfide,  and  towards  the  lake  Agnano,  water  gulhes  out  of  the  rock,  fo  hot, 
as  to  raife  the  quickfilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  to  the  boiling  point.  After 
heavy  rains,  however,  the  heat  of  this  fountain  is  diminilhed.  On  a  near  approach  to 
the  rocks  whence  the  water  iffues,  a  boiling  noife  is  heard,  which  feems  to  proceed 
from  the  huge  cauldron,  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  Solfaterra. 

Mount  ^tna  is  ten  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  height,  and  has 
been  computed  to  be  fixty  miles  in  circumference.  It  ftands  feparate  from  all  other 
mountains;  its  figure  is  circular,  and  it  terminates  in  a  cone.  The  lower  parts  of  it  are 
very  fruitful  in  corn  and  fugarcanes;  the  middle  abounds  with  woods,  olive-trees,  and 
vines ;  and  the  upper  are,  almoft  the  whole  year,  covered  with  fnow.  Its  fiery  erup- 
tions have  always  rendered  it  famous.  In  one  of  thefe,  which  happened  in  1669,  four- 
teen towns  and  villages  were  deftroyed  ;  and  there  have  been  feveral  terrible  eruptions 
fmce  that  time.  There  is  generally  an  earthquake  before  any  great  eruption.  In  1693, 
the  port-town  of  Catania  was  overturned,  and  eighteen  thoufand  people  perifhed. 

The  grotto  del  Cane  is  remarkable  for  its  poifonous  fleams.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  being  fatal  to  dogs  that  enter  it,  if  forced  to  remain  there ;  which,  to  gratify 
the  cruel  curiofity  of  travellers,  is  often  done.  Its  noxious  properties  would  be 
equally  felt  by  any  other  animal ;  but  the  faithful  dog  feems,  alone,  devoted  to  the  fatal 
experiment.  The  vapour  is  fixed  air,  which  is  produced,  probably,  from  the  efferves- 
cence of  an  acid  and  alkaline  mixture;  and  this,  being  heavier  than  common  air,  is 
near  the  earth,  and  fatal  to  thofe  animals  whofe  heads  are  fo  low  as  to  breathe  it. 
Scorpions,  vipers,  and  ferpents,  are  faid  to  be  common  in  Apulia. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  thofe  vaft  bodies  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  are 
called  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  deferve  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  There  are  five  gla- 
ciers,  which  inclofe  th€  vale  of  Chamouny,  and  are  feparated  by  wild  forefts,  corn-fields, 
and  rich  meadows;  fo  that,  immenfe  trafls  of  ice  are  blended  with  the  higheft  cultiva- 
tion, and  perpetuaHy  fucceed  each  other,  in  the  mod  finpular  and  ftriking  viciffitude. 
AW  thefe  leveral  vallies  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and 
are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite  together  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  higheft  moun- 
tain in  Europe,  and  probably  of  the  eaftern  hemifphere  ;  but,  for  a  fuller  defcription 
of  this  celebrated  mountain,  and  of  the  glaciers  that  furround  it,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  account  of  Switzerland. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  7        Authors  are  greatly  divided  on  the 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  head  of  Italian   population.       The   fub- 

jeQs  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  Italy,  are  about  two  millions  and  three  hundred  thou- 
fand. The  city  of  Milan  contains,  by  the  beft  accounts,  three  hundred  thoufand  peopis, 
and  the  duchy  is  proportionably  populous.  As  to  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  geogra- 
phers and  travellers  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  number  of  natives  that  live 
in  the  country,  and  inform  us,  by  conjedure  only,  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  great 
cities.  Some  doubts  have  arifen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  when  it  was  faid  to  contain  fourteen  millicms  of  inhabitants.  <  he 
Campagna  di  Roma,  and  fome  others  of  the  beautiful  parts  of  Italy,  are,  at  prefent. 
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In  a  manner  defolate ;  but  the  modern  Italians  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  free  from  the 
conflant  wars,  which  formerly,  even  down  to  the  fixteenth  century,  depopulated  their 
country.  Befides,  the  princes  and  flates  of  Italy  now  encourage  agriculture  and 
manufadtures  of  all  kinds,  which  promote  population  ;  fo  that  it  may  not,  pcrhap,,  be 
extravagant,  if  we  afllgn  to  Italy  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Some  calculations 
greatly  exceed  that  number.* 

The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  and  of  a  fwarthy  complexion.     They 
have  fuch  expreflion  in  their  looks,  as  has  greatly  aflifled  the  ideas  of  their  painters. 
This  is  the  common  obfervation.     But  Angelica  KaufFman,  who  is,  at  prefent,  the  bed 
painter  of  Italy,  and  therefore,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a  judge  above  exception,  gave,  fome 
years  ago,  when  in  London,  a  different  opinion.     She  faid,  that  in  Italy,  the  features 
were  commonly  more  elegant  than  in  England,  and  the  northern  climates ;  but  that, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  had  much  lefs  force  and  variety  of  expreilion.     Dr.  John  Moore, 
in  his  travels,  thinks  that  he  has  difcovered,  in  many  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  a  pecu- 
liar dignity  of  mien.     Italian  women  are  often  well  fhaped  and  fprightly.     Much  has 
formerly  been  faid  as  to  their  infidelity  to  their  hufbands,  who  were  equally  noted  for 
their  amours.     Dr.  Moore  has  enlarged,  at  fome  length,  on  this  head,  and  (hows  that 
a  great  part  of  their  gallantry  is  but  an  empty  name.     The  great,  in  Italy,  as  clfewhere, 
are  often  much  in  want  of  amufement,  from  their  having  neither  the  good  fortune  to  be 
under  the  neceflity  of  purfuing  fome  profeflion,  nor  pofleffing  that  fuperiority  of  mind, 
which  can,  in  every  chafm  or  viciflitude  of  life,  turn  inwards,  and  enjoy  refources  de- 
rived from  itfelf.     Thefe  unhappy  beings  are,  in  Italy,  as  in  moft  other  countries,  fri- 
volous, fantaftical,  and  infignificant.     They  feel  not  thofe  tender  and  delightful  emo- 
tions, which,  in  the  domeftic  connexions  of  an  inferior  ftation,  foothe  and  reconcile  us 
to  the  emptinefs  of  exiftence.     They  prefume,  that  to  be  ufelefs  is  to  be  great — to  be 
feen,  is  to  be  admired — to  be  thoughtlefs,  is  to  be  happy.     Dr.  Moore  gives  a  very  lu- 
dicrous defcription  of  fome  of  thofe  aflemblies  in  Italy,  in  which  the  nobility  of  both 
fexes  meet  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  converfation.     His  account  of  the  fituation  of  the 
poorer  clafles  deferves  infertion.     "  I  have  not,"  fays  he,  "  feen  fo  much  poverty  as  I 
was  taught  to  expert,  yet  I  have  feen  far  more  poverty  than  mifery.     Even  the  extremity 
of  indigence  is  accompanied  with  lefs  wretchednefs  here,  than  in  many  other  countries. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  partly 
to   the   peaceable,  religious,  and   contented  difpofition  of  the  people.     The  miferies 
which  the  poorer  part  of  mankind  fufFer,  from  cold,  are,  perhaps,  greater  than  thofe 
derived  from  any  other  fource  whatever.     But  in  Italy,  the  gentlenefs  of  the  climate 
proteds  them  from  this  calamity   nine  months   of  the  year.      If  they  can  gather  as 
much   wood  as  to  keep  a  moderate  fire  during  the  remaining  three,  and  procure  a 
coarfe  cloak,   they  have  little  to  fear  from  that  quarter.       Thofe  v/ho  cannot  get  em- 
ployment, which  is  often  the  cafe  in  this  country,  and  even  thofe  who  do  not  choofe 
to  work,  which  is  the  cafe  with  numbers  all  the  world  over,  receive  a  regular  main- 
tenance from  fome  convent.     With  this,  and  what  little  they  can  pick  up  otherwife,. 
in  a  country  where  provifions  are  plentiful  and  cheap,,  they  pafs  through  life,  in  their 
own  opinion,  with  more  fatisfaftion,    than  if  they   had   a  greater  number  of  conve- 
niencies  obtained  by  much  bodily  labour.     Whereas,  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  other 
northern  countries,  the  poor  have  no  choice  but  to  work;  for,  if  they  remain   idle, 
they  are  expofed  to  miferies  more  intolerable  than  the  hardeft  labour  can  occafion 
to  the  lazieft  of   mankind.      They  are  invaded  at  once  by  the  accumulated  ai^onies  of 
hunger  and  cold  ;  and  if  they  have  ever  had  fuiTicient  credit  to  contract  a  little  debt, 

*  Mr.  Swinburne   fays,    that  in    1779,    the   number   of  inh.-ibitants  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples- 
araounted  104^249,439,  exclufive  of  the  army  and.  navy  eftablifhment.. 
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they  are  continually  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  a  jail  amongfl:  pick-pockets  and  fe- 
lons. With  refped  to  the  loweft  of  the  trades-people  and  the  day-labourers  in  this 
country,  their  wages  are  certainly  not  high  ;  nor  are  they  willing,  by  great  efforts  of 
induftry,  to  gain  all  they  might ;  but  what  they  do  gain,  is  never  wafted  in  intempe- 
rance, but  fairly  fpent  in  their  families  on  the  real  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

*'  The  Italians  are  the  greateft  loungers  in  the  world  ;  and  while  walking  in  the  field, 
or  ftretched  in  the  fhade,  feem  to  enjoy  the  ferenity  and  genial  warmth  of  their  climate 
with  a  degree  of  luxurious  indulgence,  peculiar  to  theinfelves.  Without  ever  running 
into  the  daring  exceffes  of  the  Englilh,  or  difplaying  the  friflcy  vivacity  of  the  French, 
or  the  invincible  phlegm  of  the  Germans,  the  Italian  populace  difcover  a  fpecies  of 
fedate  fenfibility  to  every  fource  of  enjoyment,  from  which,  perhaps,  they  derive  a 
greater  degree  of  happinefs  than  any  of  the  other." 

The  fame  ingenious  writer,  fpeaking  of  Naples,  has  the  following  remarkable  paf- 
fage.  *'  A  coxcomb  tricked  out  in  his  fantaitical  drefs,  or  any  of  the  liveried  flaves 
of  the  great,  make  no  ceremony  of  treating  thofe  poor  fellows  with  all  the  infolence 
and  infenfibility  natural  to  their  mafters,  and  for  no  vifible  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  is 
dreffed  in  lace,  and  the  other  in  rags.  Inftead  of  calling  to  them  to  make  way,  when 
the  noife  in  the  ftreets  prevents  the  common  people  from  hearing  the  approach  of  the 
carriage,  a  flroke  acrofs  the  (boulders  with  the  cane  of  the  running  footman,  is  the  ufual 
warning  they  receive.  Nothing  animates  this  people  to  infurredion,  but  fome  very 
preffing  and  very  univerfal  caufe  ;  fuch  as  a  fcarcity  of  bread.  Every  other  grievance 
they  bear  as  if  it  was  their  charter.  When  we  confider  thirty  thoufand  human  crea- 
tures without  beds  or  habitations,  wandering  almoft  naked,  in  fearch  of  food,  through 
the  ftreets  of  a  well-built  city  ;  when  we  think  of  the  opportunities  they  have  of  being 
'Ogether,  and  of  comparing  their  own  deftitute  fituation  with  the  affluence  of  others, 
one  cannot  help  being  aftoniftied  at  their  patience." 

In  their  drefs,  the  Italians  affed  a  medium  between  the  volatility,  which,  till  lately, 
was  regarded  as  the  charaderiftic  of  the  French,  and  the  folemnity  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Neapolitans  frequently  drefs  in  black.  The  Italians  excel  in  the  fine  arts ;  though 
they  make,  at  prefent,  but  a  very  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  fciences.  They  cultivate 
and  enjoy  vocal  mufic,  at  a  very  dear  rate,  by  the  atrocious  pradice  of  emafculating 
their  males  when  young. 

In  Italy,  parents  of  diftinguifiied  or  wealthy  families,  fometimes  hire  for  their  fons, 
miftrefles  for  a  month,  a  year,  or  fome  other  determined  time.  Concubinage  i?  often 
an  avowed  and  licenfed  trade.  The  Italian  courtezans  make  a  kind  of  ptofeffion  in 
all  their  cities.  Mafquerading  and  gaming,  horfe-races  without  riders,  and  converfa- 
tions  or  aflemblies,  are  the  chief  entertainments  of  the  Italians,  except  religious  ex- 
hibitions, in  which  they  are  pompous  beyond  all  other  nations.  Dr.  Smollet,  defcrib- 
ing  his  journey  through  Italy,  gives  us  a  very  unfavourable  pidure  of  the  Italians, 
and  their  manner  of  living.  "  Give  what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  \our  fancy,  (fays  he) 
you  will  never  imagine  half  the  difagreeablenefs  that  Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  and 
Italian  naftinefs,  offer  to  an  Englilhman.  At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and  per- 
haps tv;o  or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommodations ;  but  no  words 
can  exprefs  the  wretchednefs  of  the  other  inns.  No  other  beds  than  thofe  of  ftraw, 
with  a  mattrafs  of  ffraw,  and  next  to  that  a  dirty  fheet,  fprinkled  with  water,  and  con- 
fequently  damp ;  for  a  covering  you  have  another  ftieet,  as  coarfe  as  the  firft,  like  one 
of  our  kitchen  jack  towels,  with  a  dirty  coverlet.  The  bedftead  confifts  of  four  wood- 
en forms  or  benches.  An  Englifti  peer  and  peerefs  muft  lie  in  this  manner,  unlefs 
they  carry  an  upholrterer's  fbop  with  them.  There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as 
curtains ;  and  in  all  their  inns,  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor  has  never  once  been 
waflied  fince  it  was  firft  laid.     One  of  the  mofl:  indelicate  cuftoms  here  is,  that  men, 
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and  not  women,  make  the  ladies'  beds,  and  would  do  every  oifice  of  a  mald-fervant, 
if  fufFered.  They  never  fcour  their  pewter ;  and  their  knives  are  of  the  fame  colour. 
In  thefe  inns,  they  make  you  pay  largely,  and  fend  up  ten  times  as  much  a  >  you  can 
eat ;  the  foup,  like  wafh,  with  pieces  of  liver  fwimminp  in  it ;  a  plate  full  of  brains 
fried  in  the  (hape  of  fritters ;  a  dilh  of  livers  and  gizzards ;  a  couple  of  fowls,  always 
killed  after  your  arrival,  boiled  to  rags,  without  the  leaft  kind  of  fauce  or  herbage  ; 
another  fowl,  juft  killed,  ftewed,  as  they  call  it ;  then  two  more  fov/Ii,  or  a  turkey 
loaded  to  rags.  All  over  Italy,  on  the  roads,  the  chickens  and  fowls  are  fo  ftringy, 
that  you  may  divide  the  bread  into  as  many  filaments  as  you  can  a  halfpenny-worth  of 
thread.  Now  and  then  we  get  a  little  piece  of  mutton  or  veal ;  and,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  it  is  the  only  eatable  morfel  that  falls  in  our  way.  The  bread,  all  the  way,  is  ex- 
ceedingly bad  ;  and  the  butter  fo  rancid,  that  it  cannot  be  touched,  or  even  borne, 
within  the  reach  of  your  fmell.  But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of  the 
above  recited,  is,  the  infinite  number  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas,  and  lice,  which  infed  us  by 
day  and  night." 

The  account  of  mr.  Arthur  Young  is  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  In  his  travels 
through  France,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  he  has, 
under  the  article  of  Bologna,  the  following  defcription.  "  We  dined  at  Loiano  much 
in  the  dyle  of  hogs ;  they  fpread  for  us  a  cloth,  that  had  lod,  by  the  fnuff,  and  greafy 
fingers  of  vetiurini,  alF  that  once  was  white.  Our  repad  was  black  rice  broth,  that 
would  not  have  difgraced  the  philofophy  of  Lycurgus,  liver  fried  in  rancid  oil,  and  cold 
cabbage,  the  remnant  of  the  preceding  day.  We  pleaded  hard  for  faufages,  eggs,  or 
good  bread  and  onions ;  but  in  vain.  We  lay,  not  flept,  in  our  clothes  at  Covigliano, 
hoping,  not  without  fears,  to  efcape  the  itch.  Such  accommodations,  on  fuch  a  road, 
are  really  incredible.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  mod  frequented  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  Whether  you  go  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  by  Parma,  Milan,  or 
Venice — that  is,  from  all  Lombardy,  as  well  as  from  France,  Spain,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  all  the  north,  you  pafs  by  this  route ;  confequently,  one  would  expect  a 
tolerably  good  inn,  to  catch  the  perfons,  whom  accident,  bufinefs,  or  any  other  de- 
rangements of  plan,  mighc  induce  to  dop  between  Bologna  and  Florence.  The  only 
place  poffible  to  fleep  at,  with  comfort,  is  Mafchere,  about  forty  miles  from  Eologna ; ' 
but,  for  travellers  who  go  any  other  way  than  by  pod,  forty  miles  are  no  divifion  of 
fixty-four.  If  the  roads  were  in  England,  with  a  tenth  of  the  traffic,  there  would 
be  an  excellent  inn  at  every  four  or  five  miles,  to  receive  travellers  properly,  at 
whatever  didance  their  accidental  departure  made  mod  convenient ;  but  England  and 
Italy  have  a  gulph  between  them,  as  to  the  comforts  of  life,  much  wider  than  parts 
Dover  and  Calais." 

Mr.  Young,  in  fome  other  places,  gives  examples  of  Italian  nadinefs,  which  a  re- 
fpect  lO  decency  prevents  us  from  inferting.  We  had  intended  to  leave  out  of  this 
edition  the  paflage  already  quoted  from  dr.  Smollet.  But,  upon  examining  mr. 
Young,  the  lateft  writer  on  this  fubjett,  we  find  that  his  reprefentations  are  confider- 
ably  worfe.  It  is  impoffible  to  read  Smollet's  Travels,  without  difcovering  how  well 
he  fitted  the  charadler  drawn  of  him  by  Sterne,  under  the  title  of  Smelfungus.  No 
cenfure  of  this  kind,  can  be  cad  upon  mr.  Young,  who  appears  upon  every  occafion, 
to  poffefs  that  mod  valuable  of  all  bleffings,  a  difpofition  to  pleafe  and  to  be  pleafed. 
We  may  here  remark,  in  general,  that  no  part  of  this  work  affords  us  lefs  fatisfaftion 
than  that  which  effays  to  reprefent  the  charafters  of  nations.  The  talk  is,  in  itfelf, 
extremely  difficult.  Of  the  multitude  of  travellers  who  undertake  it,  there  is  hardly 
one,  out  of  an  hundred,  who  is  equal  to  it  Involved  in  a  mafs  of  contradidions,  and 
of  untruths,  the  embarraffed  compiler  knows  not  on  which  hand  to  turn,  or  what 
author  deferves  the  greated  degree  of  credit  It  is  well  known,  amongd  a  thoufand 
other  inftances,   what  an  affemblage  of   fidions   Montefquieu  has   embodied  in  his 
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book,  onjthe  fpirit  of  laws :  a  publication  which  has  acquired  a  much  higher  degree 
of  celebrity  than  its  intrinfic  merits  juftify.  This  philofopher  pretends  to  afcertain 
the  moral  charader  of  a  people,  by  the  degree  of  latitude  under  which  they  are  born. 
But,  befides  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exatt  information,  the  genius  and  manners  of 
a  nation  have  fometimes  undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years; 
fo  that,  even  to  quote  the  moft  candid  and  well  informed  author,  is  often  hazardous. 
The  heroes,  who  have  juft  now  driven  the  Auftrians  from  their  camp  at  Maubeuge, 
bear  no  more  refemblance  to  the  poltroons  who  fled  from  Rofbach,  than  rhe  prefent 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  do  to  the  intrepid  aflertors  of  liberty,  who  repulfed 
the  duke  of  Alva. 

Religion."]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman  catholic.  The  inquifition  here 
is  little  more  than  a  found.  Perfons  of  all  fe6ts  live  unmolefted  in  Italy,  provided  no 
grofs  infult  is  offered  to  the  eftablifhed  worlhip.  I  he  ecclefiaftical  government  of  the 
papacy  has  employed  many  volumes  in  defcribing  it.  The  cardinals,  who  are  next  in 
dignity  to  his  holinefs,  are  feventy;  but  that  number  is  feldom  or  never  complete. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  takes  care  to  have  a  majority  of  Italian  cardinals, 
that  the  chair  may  not  be  removed  from  Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon,  in  France, 
when  the  reigning  pope  was  a  Frenchman  In  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  the  car- 
dinalfhip,  the  pope  regulates  himfelf  according  to  the  nomination  of  the  princes  who 
profefs  that  religion.  His  chief  minifter  is  the  cardinal  patron,  generally  his  nephew, 
or  near  relation. 

Archbishoprics.]  There  are  thirty-eight  archbiflioprics  in  Italy.  The  number 
of  bilhops  is  fludluating. 

Language.]  The  Italian  language  is  remarkable  for  its  fmoothnefs,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  enters  into  mufical  compofition.  The  ground-work  of  it  is  Latin, 
and  it  is  eafily  acquired  by  a  good  claffical  fcholar.  Almoft  every  ftate  in  Italy  has  a 
different  dialect ;  and  the  great  attention  paid  by  the  literary  focieties  there,  may  at 
laft  fix  the  Italian  into  a  ftandard  language.  At  prefent,  the  lufcan  ftyle  of  writing  is 
mofl  efleemed. 

The  Lord's  prayer  runs  thus :  Padre  nojlro^  che  fei  net  cielo^  Jia  fanBificato  il  tuo  na- 
me ;  il  tuo  regno  venga  ;  la  tua  volunta  fia  fatta^  ftccome  in  ciclo  coft  anche  in  terra  ;  dac- 
ci  oggi  il  nojiro  pane  cotidiano  ;  e  rimettici  i  nojiri  debtti,  ficcome  mi  ancora  rimettiamo  a* 
nojiri  debitori :  e  non  inducici  in  teniatione,  ma  liberaci  dal  maligna  ;  percioche  tuo  e  il  reg- 
no, e  la  potenza^  e  la  gloria  in  fempitsrno.     Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men,  painters,  sta- 7        Livy  is    commonly  placed 
TUARiEs,  architects,  AND  ARTISTS.  J  ^^  ^^^  head   of  the  hiftorians 

of  ancient  Rome.  As  an  elegant  and  entertaining  writer,  he  deferves  the  higheft 
praife;  but  his  faults  are  extremely  numerous.  In  common  with  moft  hiftorians  of 
thofe  times,  he  prefents  to  the  reader,  fpeeches  faid  to  have  been  pronounced,  upon 
particular  occafions,  by  generals  and  ftatefrnen.  Of  thefe,  not  one  in  twenty  has  the 
fmalleft  pretence  to  authenticity.  He  fometimes  begins  one  of  his  books,  with  a  lift 
of  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  prodigies,  which  he  alledges  to  have  been  obferved  at 
that  particular  juncture.  He  is  very  partial  to  the  valour  and  virtues  of  his  country- 
men, which  might  perhaps  be  a  neceffary  artifice  to  obtain  their  attention.  He  has 
many  extravagant  ftories  of  all  kinds ;  fuch  as  that  of  Hannibal  deferting  his  camp, 
on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Canns,  that  he  might  feduce  the  Roman  army  into 
an  ambufcade.  His  tale  of  the  Roman  capitol  being  faved  from  the  Gauls,  by  the 
cackling  of  geefe,  the  tragical  furrender  of  Saguntum,  the  crucifixion  of  Regulus,  and 
fome  other  paffages  of  the  fame  complexion,  arie  tacitly  or  exprefsly  contradifted  by 
Polybius.  About  three-fourths  of  his  hiftory  have  been  loft.  Had  the  remainder  been 
abridged  to  half  its  prefent  fize,  by  the  extrufion  of  what  is  evidently  fabulous  or 
nonfenfical,  he  would  have  deferved  a  great  part  of  thofe  unbounded  encomiums. 
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with  which  he  has  been  overloaded  by  every  modern  critic.  Salluft  is  a  v«ry  difTerent 
writer.  His  (lyle  is  concife,  nervous,  and  delightful,  in  a  degree  of  which  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  form  a  conception,  without  perufing  his  original  text.  His  portraits  of 
Cato,  Ciefar,  Cataline,  Sernpronia,  Sylla,  and  Jugurtha,  may  be  read  a  thoufand  times 
over  with  unwearied  admiration.  His  defcriptions  of  battles  are  likewife  aimoft -un- 
rivalled. His  harangues,  however,  are  hardly  more  authentic  than  thofe  of  Livy  ;  and, 
after  having  peruled  his  two  hiltories,  an  intelligent  reader  has  numerous  quellions  to 
alk,  which  Sailult  has  not  refolved.  Cael'ar  is  a  much  lefs  artificial  hiftorian  ihaa  either 
oi  the  former.  He  ieems  tp  have  related  exaftly  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  except- 
ing a  natural  partiality  in  favour  of  himfelf.  He  has  neither  the  rapid  fublimity  of  Sal- 
lull,  nor  the  copious  minutenefs  of  Livy,  But  he  is  ujjon  the  whole,  a  very  pleafing 
writer.  Indeed,  the  chief  objedion  both  to  Csefar  and  to  almoft  every  other  hiftorian, 
ancient  and  modern,  is,  that  they  vindicate  the  fyltem  of  war  and  ccnquef^t,  and  re- 
prefent,  as  the  patterns  of  human  excellence,  ambitious  conquerors,  who  deferve  to  be 
remembered  by  nothing  but  their  crimes.  'lo  put  books  like  thofe  of  Cicfar  and 
Livy,  into  the  hand  of  a  boy  at  fchool,  is  the  fhortelt  and  moft  certain  method  that  can 
be  devifed,  for  the  extirpation  of  fympathy  with  the  calamities  of  manlj;ind.  The  ob- 
fervation  may  feem  harfh,  but  is  unqueltionably  juft,  that  an  hiftory  of  the  fhambles 
of  a  butcher,  if  it  fliould  ever  be  written,  would  be  lefs  dangerous  to  the  morals  of 
young  men,  than  the  great  body  of  hiftorical  writings.  This  opinion  is  not  advanced 
for  the  fake  of  fini^uiarity,  but  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  ablolutely  true.  Had  the 
firft  battle,  fince  the  exiitence  of  the  human  Ipecies,  been  foli-^'ht  yefterday,  the  narra- 
tive would  have  filled  every  eye  with  tears,  and  every  heart  with  horror.  But,  as  the 
fyltem  of  education  now  ftands,  we  are  taught,  by  the  familiar  perufal  of  Cjefar,  and 
other  writers  of  that  clafs,  to  hear,  with  almoft  as  much  indifference,  of  the  maftacre 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  people  in  a  fmgle  day,  as  if  they  had  been  only  a  neft  of 
hornets.  Tacitus  is  another  of  the  moft  dillinguifhed  amongft  the  Roman  hiftorians. 
He  is  remarkable  for  concife  and  ftriking  fentences.  His  defcriptions  arc  frequently 
as  pidurefque,  as  if  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Shakefpeare  himfelf.  He  defcribes,  with 
the  utmoft  freedom,  the  vices  of  his  age.  If  he  could  have  avoided  a  difagreeable 
vein  of  affeftation,  both  in  ftyle  and  fentiment,  he  would  have  deferved  a  much  higher 
rank,  than  he  is  at  prefent  entitled  to  claim.  Not  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part 
of  his  works  hath  furvived  the  wreck  of  time,  and  even  thefe  are  mutilated  in  forae  of 
the  moft  interefting  paffages.  Ihere  are  feveral  other  hiftorians  of  ancient  Rome,  who 
have  obtained  the  name  of  claffics,  and  who  poffefs  confideraljle  merit.  Quintilian  has 
left  us  two  large  volumes  on  rhetoric.  The  moft  curious  part  of  his  work  is  the  cri- 
tical account  of  a  great  number  of  Greek  and  Roman  autliors,  of  whom  nothing,  or 
very  little,  is  now  known,  but  what  he  has  told  us.  Had  his  treatife  confifted  chiefly 
of  fuch  materials,  it  muft  have  formed  a  very  precious  repofitory  of  literary  knowledge. 
No  writer  has  attraded  more  attention  than  Cicero,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  perfon 
of  fuperior  talents.  Yet,  his  orations  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  and  might,  without  injury  to  his  fame,  be  condenfed,  for  the  moft  part,  into 
one-half,  and  fometimes,  into  one-fixth  part  of  their  prefent  amplitude.  He  fre- 
quently digrefles  into  the  moft  egregious  fcurrility,  and  yet,  he  has  been,  a  thoufand 
times  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  confumate  mafter  of  eloquence.  When  we  read 
his  grofs  invedlives  againft  Mark  Anthony,  which,  for  eighteen  centuries,  have  been 
termed  divine  produftions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  perfon,  fuch  as  he  de- 
fcribes the  Triumvir  to  be,  fhould  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  to  involve  him  in  the 
general  profcriptions.  His  vanity  is  infinitely  tirefome,  and  fo  prominent  a  feature  in 
his  charader,  as  to  have  excited,  on  a  perufal  of  many  of  his  produdions,  efpecially 
his  epiftles,  the  ridicule  of  fchoolboys.     He  was,  upon  every  occafion,  difpofed  to  pour 
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out  a  torrent  of  words.  A  modern  orator,  who  fhould  form  hlmfelf  upon  the  exact 
model  of  Cicero,  would  fcarcely  be  heard  a  fecond  time,  in  an  American  congrefs. 
The  poets  of  Rome  have,  in  general,  compofed  their  works  in  a  ftyle  that  approaches 
much  more  clofely  to  truth,  and  to  nature,  than  fome  of  her  principal  hiftorians.  Plau- 
tus  is  the  moft  ancient  Latin  poet,  whofe  writings  have  defcended  to  modern  times. 
He  compofed  comedies,  of  which  twenty  are  preferved,  though  with  fome  mutilations. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of  very  great  genius.  Many  pafTages  in  his  plays  dif- 
cover  a  remarkable  vigour  of  ftyle,  and  impetuofity  of  imagination.  His  prologues  are 
commonly  admirable ;  and  if  he  is  often  very  much  inferior  to  himfelf,  the  fame  ex- 
ception lies  againft  the  dramatic  writers  of  all  ages.  Terence  has  received  a  profufion 
of  panegyric.  He  is  elegant,  but  feeble.  We  have  no  third  comic  writer  of  Rome  ex- 
tant. Lucretius  is  as  much  a  metaphyfician  as  a  poet.  There  is  in  his  verfcs  a  kind 
of  fimplicity  that  cannot  be  defcribed,  and  which  feems  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Catullus 
is  likewife  diftinguilhed  by  fimplicity  and  fweetnefs  of  verfification.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  {hort  poems.  Some  of  thefe  are  pleafmg  and  pathetic.  Others,  fuch  as  that 
infcribed  to  Julius  Csefar,  upon  his  invafion  of  Britain,  are  polluted  with  the  moft  ftiock- 
ing  obfcenity.  Yet,  mr.  Hume  affirms,  that  in  this  author,  "  each  line,  each  word,  has 
its  merit."  Of  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body,  it  is  perhaps 
unneceffary  to  offer  any  account.  The  former,  though  certainly  a  very  great  poet,  was, 
if  poffible,  a  greater  plagiarift.  He  not  only  borrowed  from  Homer,  without  end,  but 
from  Theocritus  and  many  other  writers ;  and  had  his  poetical  predeceflbrs  defcended 
entire  to  pofterity,  it  would,  moft  likely,  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  his  whole  writ- 
ings, ten  lines  together  that  were  fairly  his  own.  In  all  the  modern  editions  of  this  au- 
thor, except  a  very  few,  there  is  omitted  a  poem  that  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  a  fly, 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  by  Martial,  who  certainly  was  a  competent  judge  of  its  authen- 
ticity. It  is  of  confiderable  length,  and  ought,  furely,  to  have  received  more  notice 
than  it  has  met  with.  Critics  have  harrafled  the  world  with  objeftions  to  the  plan  of  his 
epic  poem,  but  they  have  forgotten  its  greateft  fault.  For,  as  Chefterfield  has  remarked, 
Eneas,  as  an  unprovoked  invader,  had  no  juft  pretenfions  to  piety.  Horace  is,  perhaps, 
the  moft  popular  writer  that  has  defcended  from  antiquity.  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  ledures  on 
rhetoric,  is  of  opinion,  that  every  one  of  his  odes,  has  very  great  beauties.  The  reverend 
critic  ftiould  have  recolleded,  that  feveral  of  them  contain  nothing  but  indecency. 
Q^uintilian,  in  his  treatife,  has  made  a  very  fmgular  miftake,  in  faying,  that  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted  with  fatires  like  thofe  of  Horace  ;  and  this  fancy  hath,  as  ufual,  been 
adopted  by  all  the  fucceeding  critics.  In  the  remains  of  the  minor  Greek  poets,  there 
are  feveral  pieces  exadlly  in  the  fame  ftyle;  fuch  as  the  fatireof  Theocritus,  on  the  dif- 
■eouragement  of  men  of  letters,  that  of  Simonides  againft  women,  and  many  others. 
Propertius  and  Tibullus  are  juftly  celebrated,  as  writers  of  elegy.  Ovid  was,  it  ap- 
pears, the  moft  fertile  of  all  the  poets  of  ancient  Rome,  His  metamorphofes  are  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  produdions,  in  any  language,  and  will  bear  inceffant  peru- 
ial-  It  has  been  ftrangely  faid,  numberlefs  times,  that  his  genius  declined,  when  he 
was  banifhed  from  Rome  by  Auguftus  Casf  r,  and  that  his  verfes  from  Pontus  are  much 
inferior  to  his  preceding  compofitions.  A  reader,  who  is  willing  to  judge  for  himfelf, 
muft  difeover  that  his  epiftle  to  Auguftus  from  the  place  of  his  exile,  is  a  mafter- 
piece  of  eloquence.  Stadus  is  a  very  indifferent  poet ;  but  Juvenal  is,  in  himfelf, 
worth  a  whole  nation  of  ordinary  fatirifts.  The  ninth  fatii  e  is  not  equal  to  the  others ; 
and  the  fixteenth  is  faid  to  be  fpurious.  The  reft  of  them  exhibit  nothing  but  un- 
varied excellence.  His  -defcriptions  of  the  luxury,  and  the  vices,  of  his  countrymen, 
exhibit  the  moft  difgufting  and  deteflable  picture  of  human  depravity,  that  ever  ex- 
ifted.  Claudian  is  diftinguifhed,  in  his  fatires,  by  a  copioufnefs  of  fentiment,  a  flu- 
^nfy  of  expreffion,  and,  „above  all,  by  a  ferocity  of  contempt,  which  can  hardly  be 
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equalled  and  never  will  be  excelled.  His  address  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  on  his 
wedding  nii^ht,  cannot  fail  to  discomijosc  the  muscles  of  the  f^ravest  reader.  \u- 
sonius  was,  perhaps,  the  last  i-toman  writer  who  dt served  the  liiie  of  a  jwct.  S(jme 
passages  in  his  works  are  beaufiiul  There  are  several  other  Larin  poetfe,  some  of 
whom  well  deserve  a  perusal.  Persius  has  received  much  more  than  his  due  propor- 
tion of  praise.  In  the  original  t(  xt,  he  is  almost  unituelligible;  bur  Drvden,  '  l>)  an 
excellent  translation,  has  converted  him  into  apleasing  and  itistructivc  poet.  In  mo- 
dern  ages,  Italy  has  produced  a  great  variety  of  writers  of  Latin  ver>>e  ;  but,  per- 
haps, there  is  none  of  them  'hat  has  approached  to  the  voluptuous  sweetness  of  the 
Basia  oi  Nichoiaus  Scctmdiis  ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  admitted,  that  the\  can  op- 
pose no  rival  to  the  universal  excellence  of  Buchanan.  Mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  owe  much  to  Galileo,  Toricelii,  Malpighi.  Bortlli,  and  several  other  ka- 
lians. Strada  is  an  excellent  historian  ;  and  the  histor}  of  the  council  of  Trent,  by 
the  celebrated  Father  Paul,  is  a  standard  work.  Guicciatdini.  Bentivoglio,  and  Da- 
vila,  have  been  much  commended  as  historians,  by  their  several  admirers.  Maehia- 
vel  is  equally  famous  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  poUtical  writer.  His  comedies  have 
much  merit  ;  but  the  wily  artifices  of  his  political  system  have  been  generally  and 
justly  reprobated.  Among  the  prose  writers  in  the  Italian  language,  Boccace  has 
been  thought  one  of  the  most  correct  in  point  of  style.  He  was  a  very  natural  painter 
of  life  and  manners  ;  but  his  productions  are  too  licentious.  Petrarch,  who  wrote 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  revived  among  the  moderns  the  spirit  and  genius  of  ancient 
literature  :  but  among  the  Italian  poets.  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  are  the  most  di- 
stinguished. There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  a  thousand  comedies  in  the  Italian 
language,  though  not  many  diat  are  excellent ;  but  Metastasio  has  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  writing  dramatic  pieces,  set  to  music.  Sannazarius,  Fracastorius,  Bem- 
bo,  Vida,  and  other  natives  of  Italy,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  elegance, 
correctness,  and  spirit  of  their  Latin  poetry,  many  of  their  compositions  approachi.ig 
in  some  degree  to  the  classics  themselves.  Socinus,  who  was  so  much  distinguished 
by  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Irinity,  was  a  nadve  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  musicians,  are  unrivalled,  not  only 
in  their  numbers,  but  in  their  excellencies.  The  revival  of  learning,  after  the  sack 
of  Constantibople  by  the  Turks,  revived  taste  likewise,  and  gave  mankind  a  relish 
for  truth  and  beauty  in  design  and  colouring.  Raphael,  from  his  own  ideas,  assisted 
"by  the  ancients,  struck  out  a  new  creation  by  his  pencil,  and  still  stands  at  the  head 
of  painting.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  excelled  at  once  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  The  colouring  of  Titian  has  perhaps  never  yet  been  equalled.  Bra- 
mante,  Bernini,  and  many  other  Italians,  carried  sculpture  and  architecture  to  an 
amazing  hr'ight.  Julio  Romano,  Correggio,  Caraccio,  Veronese,  and  others,  are,  as 
painters,  uhequalled  in  their  several  manners.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Corelii,  and 
oth(r  Italians,  in  music.  At  present,  Italy  cannot  justly  boast  of  any  paramount  ge.. 
nius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Universities.]     Those  of  Italy  are  Rome,   Venice,  Florence,  Mantua,  Padua, 
Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pisa,  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Perusia. 

States  of  Italy,  constitution,  7      Thus  far,  of  Italy  in  general;  but  as  the 
AND  CHIEF  cities.  ^  Italian  states  are  not,  like  the  republics  of 

Holland,  or  Switzerland,  or  the  empire  of  Germany,  cemented  by  a  political  confe-, 
derac}  ,  to  which  every  member  is  accountable  (for  every  Iralian  state  has  distinct  in- 
terests, trade,  and  forms  of  govenmient)  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  separate  view 
of  each,  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  on  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  duke  of  SAVOY,  or,  as  he  is  now  styled,  king  of  SARDINIA,   taking  his 
Vol.  I.  6  K 
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royal  title  from  that  Island,  is  a  powerful  prince  in  Italy.*  His  capital,  Turin,  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  one  of  thp  finest  cities  in  Europe  ;  but  the  country  of  Savoy  is 
mountainous,  and  barren,  and  its  natives  are  forced  to  seek  their  bread  all  over  the 
world.  '1  hey  are  esteemed  a  simple,  honest  people.  The  king  is  so  absolute,  that 
his  revenues  consist  of  what  he  pleases  to  raise  upon  his  subjects.  His  ordinary  in- 
come, besides  his  own  family  revenues,  is  above  two  millions  of  dollars ;  out  of  which 
he  maintains  fifteen  thousand  men  in  time  of  peace.  During  a  war,  he  can  bring  into 
the  field  forty  thousand  men.  The  aggrandizement  of  the  present  Sardinian  sovereign 
is  chiefiy  owing  to  England.  Savoy  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  mules  :  and  Pied- 
mont raises  large  quantities  of  silk.  Its  wines  are  highly  esteemed.  The  Sardinians 
are  among  the  nations  combined  against  the  French.  From  such  documents  as  have 
been  received  in  this  country,  it  seems  probable,  though  we  do  not  assert  it  positively, 
that  the  aggression  on  this  nation  by  the  French  troops,  was  not  sufficiently  justifiable. 
Suspicions  arose,  and  hostile  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides.  These  ^nned  the 
spark  to  a  flame.  The  French  charged  the  Sardinian  king,  with  a  design  of  joining 
the  confederates.  The  republican  troops  poured  into  Savoy,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
king  found  himself  stripped  of  almost  the  whole  of  his  continental  dominions.  The 
French  were  afterwards  obliged  to  evacuate  a  part  of  their  conquests  ;  but  according 
to  appearances,  at  the  date  of  the  last  European  advices,  the  republican  standard  is 
likely  to  be  again  hoisted  throughout  Savoy. 

The  MILANESE,  belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria,  is  a  considerable  state,  and 
formerly,  when  under  the  government  of  its  own  dukes,  gave  law  to  Italy.  The  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  the  country,  are  almost  incredible  Milan,  the  capital,  anci  its 
citadel,  are  very  strong.  There  is  in  this  city,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic 
taste,  which  contains  a  very  rich  treasury,  consisting  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  furniture, 
composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  I'he  revenue  of  the  duchy  is  above 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  which  is  supposed  to  maintain  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  The  natives  are  fond  of  literary  and  political  assemblies. 
With  all  its  natural  aixl  acquired  advantages,  the  exports  of  Milan  are  very  inconsi- 
derable. So  that  the  revenue,  unless  the  couit  of  Vienna  should  pursue  some  other 
system  of  improvement,  cannot  be  much  augmented.  The  duchy  of  Vlantua,  being 
now  incorporated  with  it,  the  province  is  to  take  the  name  of  Austrian  Lombardy. 

The  republic  of  GENOA  has  sunk  from  its  ancient  power  and  opulence,  though 
the  spirit  of  trade  still  continues  among  the  nobility  and  citizens.  Genoa  is  a  superb 
city,  and  contains  several  magnificent  palaces,  particularly  those  of  Doriaf,  and  Dur- 
azzo.  The  inhabitants,  of  distinction,  dress  in  black,  in  a  plain  manner.  Their  chief 
manufactures  are  velvets,  daniasks,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  and  paper.  The  city  of 
Genoa  has  been  said  to  contain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ; 
but  some  writers  greatly  diminish  that  number.  Its  maritime  po\\er  is  dwindled  down 
to  six  gallies.  The  chief  safety  of  this  republic,  consists  in  the  jealousy  of  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  ;  because,  to  any  one  of  them,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 

*  Victor-AmadeuSKMaiia,  king  of  Sardinia  and  t  Andrew  Doria,  the  headof  his  family,  famous 

duke  of  Savoy,  born  June  26,  1726 ;  married,  April  for  his  nulitary  exploits,  and  the  deliverer  of  Ge- 

12,  1 7  50,  to  Maria-Antonietta-Ferdinanda,  infanta  noa,  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  in  the  year 

of  Spcdn  ;  ascended  the  throne  on  tlie  death  of  his  1468  :  he  was  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  state, 

father,  February  20,  1773.     Their  issue  are,  but  refused  it,  and  gave  to  the  people  that  repub- 

1.  Charies-Emanuel-Ferdinand-Maria,  prince  of  licanform  of  government  which  still  subsists.  He 
Piedmont,  born  May  24,  1751.  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  the  refuge  and 

2.  Maria-Josepha-Louisa,  born   September    2,     friend  of  the  unfortunate. 
1753  ;  married  to  the  count  de  Provence. 
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The  common  people  are  wretched.  The  soil  of  its  territory  ia  barren.  Near  the  sea, 
some  pails  are  t«.lerably  well  cultivated.  The  government  of  Genrja  is  aristrxratical, 
being  vested  in  the  nobility.  The  chief  person  is  called  the  doge,  fir  duke;  to  which 
dignity  no  person  can  be  promoted  till  he  is  fifty  years  of  age.  Every  two  jears,  a 
new  doge  is  chosen,  and  the  former  is  incapable,  during  five  years,  of  holding  the 
same  office  again.  The  doge  gives  audience  to  ambassadors.  All  the  orders  of  the 
government  are  issued  in  his  name,  and  he  is  allowed  a  body-guard  of  two  hundred 
Germans. 

VENICE  is  a  state  celebrated  on  account  of  its  former  power.  It  is  composed  of 
several  fine  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  some  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
part  of  Dalmatia.  The  city  of  Venice  is  seated  on  seveniy-two  islands,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent,  by  a  marshy 
lake,  of  five  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  too  shallow  for  large  ships  to  navigate  ;  and 
which  forms  its  principal  defence.  Venice  preserves  the  vestiges  of  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence.  The  citizens  seem  to  have  lost  the  taste  for  painting  and  architecture. 
The  constitution  of  the  republic  was  originally  democratical.  The  magistrates,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  were  chosen  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  but 
various  changes  afterwards  took  place  ;  doges,  or  dukes,  were  appointed,  vho  were 
invested  with  great  power,  which  they  often  grossly  abused,  and  some  of  them  were 
assassinated  by  the  people.  By  degrees,  a  body  of  he  reditary  nobility  was  formed  ; 
progressive  encroachments  were  made  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  complete  a- 
ristocracy  was  at  length  established,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  popular  govern- 
ment. The  nobility  are  divided  into  six  classes,  amounting,  in  the  whole  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  ;  each  of  whom,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  a  right  to 
be  a  member  of  the  grand  council.  This  council  elects  a  doge  or  chief  magistrate, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  ballot,  which  is  managed  by  gold  and  silver  balls.  The 
doge  is  invested  with  great  state,  and  with  emblems  of  supreme  authority,  but  has 
very  little  power,  and  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  without  the  permission  of 
the  grand  council.  The  government  and  laws  are  managed  by  diflferent  councils  of 
the  nobles. 

The  college  is  the  supreme  cabinet  council  of  the  state.  This  court  gives  audience, 
and  delivers  answers,  in  the  name  of  the  re[mblic,  to  foreign  ambassadors,  to  the  de- 
puties of  towns  and  provinces,  and  to  the  generals  of  the  army.  It  receives  all  re- 
quests and  memorials  on  state  affairs,  convenes  the  senate  at  pleasure,  and  arranges 
the  business  to  be  discussed  in  that  assembly-  The  council  often  takes  cognizance  of 
state  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  seizing  accused  persons,  examining  them  in  pri- 
son,  and  taking  their  answers  in  writing,  with  the  evidence  against  them.  But  the 
tribunal  of  state  inquisitors,  which  consists  only  of  three  members,  and  which  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  despotic  in  its  manner  of  proceeding,  has  the  power  of  deciding, 
without  appeal,  on  the  life  of  every  citizen  belonging  to  the  Venetian  state  ;  the  high- 
est of  the  nobility,  even  the  doge  himself,  not  being  exempted  To  these  three  inqui- 
sitors, is  given  the  right  of  employing  spies,  and  issuing  orders  to  seize  all  persons 
whose  words  or  actions,  they  think  reprehensible,  and  afterwards  trying  them,  and 
ordering  them  to  be  executed,  when  they  think  proper.  They  have  keys  to  every 
apartment  of  the  ducal  palace;  and  can,  whenever  they  please,  penetrate  into  the 
bed  chamber  of  the  doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers  ;  and,  of  coiu-se, 
they  may  command  access  to  the  house  of  every  individual  in  the  state.  They  con- 
tinue in  office  only  one  year,  but  are  not  reponsible  afterwards  for  their  conduct 
whilst  in  autnority.  So  much  distrust  and  jealousy  are  displayed  by  this  government, 
that  the  noble  Venetians  are  afraid  of  having  any  intercourse  w  ith  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, or  with  foreigners  who  visit  them.     This  statement  is  copied  from  the  London 
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edition;  and  was  probably  just,  when  originally  written.  A  great,  but  gradual  re- 
volution has  since  taken  place.  Mr.  Young,  who  was  in  Venice  about  two  or  three 
years  ago,  gives  a  difterent  account.  A  person,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  spoke  as 
follows.  "  Foreigners  are  strangely  apt  to  entertain  false  ideas  of  this  republic ; 
and  to  think,  that  the  same  principles  govern  it  at  present,  as  for  some  centuries  past. 
You  may  converse  as  freely  as  Venice,  as  at  London.  You  have  heard  much  of  spies, 
and  executions,  and  drownings.  But  every  circumstance  at  Venice  has  changed,  and 
greatly  too,  even  in  twenty  years" 

All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are  dressed  in  black  gowns,  large  wigs,  and 
caps  which  diey  hold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge's  marrying  the  Adri- 
atic once  a  year,  by  dropping  into  it  a  ring,  from  his  state-barge,  attended  by  the  bar- 
ges of  all  the  nobility,  is  a  most  superb  exhibition.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  Venice  are 
said,  by  mi .  Young,  to  be  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  convenience  and  gran- 
deur of  the  city,  particularly  the  public  palaces,  the  treasury,  and  the  arsenal,  are  strik- 
ing. Over  the  several  canals  of  Venice,  are  laid  about  five  himdred  bridges,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  of  stone.  The  Venetians  have  some  manufactures  in  scar- 
let cloth,  gold  and  silver  stuiFs,  and  above  all,  fine  looking-glasses,  which  bring  m  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  owners.  That  of  the  state  is  said  to  amount  to  eight  milli- 
ons of  Italian  florins  annually,  each  above  one- third  of  a  dollar.  Out  of  this  fund  are 
defra}ed  the  exp-nse  of  the  state,  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which,  in  time  of  peace- 
consists  of  sixteen  thousand  troops,  always  commanded  by  a  foreign  general,  and  ten 
thousand  militia.  They  keep  up  a  small  fleet  for  curbing  the  insolence  of  the  piratical 
states  of  Barbary,  and  in  this  laudable  warfare,  they  have  frequently  signahzed  them- 
selves. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  Venetians  have  two  patriarchs.  The  authority  of  one 
extends  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them  has  much  power.  Both  are  chosen 
by  the  senate. 

The  Venetians  are  a  lively,  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of  public  amuse- 
ments, and  have  an  uncommon  relish  for  humour.  They  are,  in  general,  well  made; 
and  many  fine,  manly  countenances  are  met  within  the  streets  of  Venice,  resembling 
those  delineated  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  Veronese  and  Titian.  The  women  arc  of  a 
fine  style  of  com^itenance,  with  expressive  features,  and  an  easy  address.  The  com- 
mon people  are  sober,  obliging  to  strangers,  and  gentle  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  It  is  the  custom  to  go  about  in  masks  at  Venice,  and  great  liberties  are  taken 
during  the  time  of  the  carnival.  Hence  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  there  is  much  more 
licentiousness  of  manners  here  than  in  other  places  ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  carried  too  far.  Great  numbers  of  strangers  visit  Venice  duringthe  carnival ; 
and  eight  or  nine  theatres  are  then  open. 

The  dominions  of  Venice  consist  of  a  considerable  part  of  Dalmatia,  of  four  towns 
in  Greece,  and  of  the  islands  of  Corfu.  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  some  others.  The 
Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy  of  Venice,  the  Paduanese,  the  peninsula 
of  Rovigo,  the  Veronese,  the  territories  of  Vicenza  and  Brescia,  the  districts  of  Berga- 
mo,  Cremasco,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  with  part  of  the  country  of  Friuli.  The 
countries  subject  to  Venice,  are  not  oppressed.  The  senate  has  found,  that  mild 
treatment  and  good  usage  are  the  best  policy,  and  more  eftectual  than  armies  in  pre- 
venting revolts  ; — an  important  discovery,  which  few  governments  have  made,  or,  at 
least,  allowed  to  guide  their  conduct. 

I'loi  ence  is  the  capital  of  TUSCAN  Y ;  a  country,  now  possessed  by  a  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  after  having  been  long  held  by  the  house  of  Medicls.  This  fa- 
mil)  made  Florence  the  cabinet  of  an  immense  collection  of  valuable,  rich,  and  mas- 
terly  productions  in  architecture,  literature,  and  the  arts,  especially  those  of  painting, 
and  sculpture.     The  city  is  thought  to  contain  above  70,000  inhabitants.     The  beaU' 
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ties  and  riches  of  the  grand  duke*6  palaces  have  been  often  defrribed  ;  but  all  defcrip- 
tion  falls  fliort  of  their  contents  ;  fo  that  Florence,  in  every  refpeft,  is  reckoned,  af- 
ter Rome,  the  firft  city  in  Italy.  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medicis  ftandg  in  an  apart- 
ment called  the  Tribunal.  The  infcription  on  its  bafe,  mentions  its  being  made  by 
Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  other  mafter-pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the  works 
of  Praxiteles,  and  other  Greek  mafters.  This  beautiful  city  ftands  between  moun- 
tains covered  with  olive-trees,  vineyards,  and  delightful  villas,  and  is  divided  by 
the  Arno.  It  is  full  of  wonders  in  the  arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  architecture. 
It  is  a  place  of  fome  flrength,  and  contains  an  archbifhop's  fee  and  an  univerfity. 
The  inhabitants  boafl:  of  the  improvements  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
by  means  of  their  Academia  della  Crufca  ;  and  feveral  other  academies  are  now 
eftablifhed  at  Florence.  Though  the  Florentines  afFecl  great  ftate,  yet  their  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  carry  on  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  v/hich  they  fe'l  from  their  cellar- 
windows,  and  fometimes  even  hang  out  a  broken  flafk,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be 
bought.  They  deal,  befides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  filver  ftuffs.  From  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  fince  emperor,  to  this  duchy,  great  reforms 
have  been  introduced,  both  into  the  government  and  manufactures.  Thefe  reforms 
refleft  the  utmoll  luftre  on  the  characler  of  Leopold.  Among  others,  his  abolition 
of  the  abominable  practice  of  affording  fan£luaries  in  churches  to  murderers,  a  prac- 
tice that  originated  in  the  mofl  perverted  ideas  of  religion,  and  was  pregnant  with 
the  mofl  defl:ru£live  confequences  to  fociety,  deferves  to  be  mofl  particularly  and 
honorably  mentioned.  Befides  this,  he  has  carried  the  theory  of  the  divine  Beccaria, 
on  capital  punifhments,  into  praftice.  We  may  fay  of  him,  as  duke  of  Tufcany, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  monarchs,  who  merited  the  fincere  applaufes  of 
mankind.  It  is  thought  that  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  could  bring  into  the  field, 
upon  occafion,  thirty  thoufand  fighting  men,  and  that  its  prefent  revenues  are  above 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  The  other  principal  towns  in  Tufcany,  are  Pi- 
fa,  Leghorn,  and  Sienna.  The  firfl  and  laft  are  much  decayed  ;  but  Leghorn  is  a 
very  handfome  city,  built  in  the  modern  tafle.  It  is  well  fortified,  having  two  forts 
towards  the  fea,  befides  the  citadel.  The  ramparts  afford  an  agreeable  profpedt  of 
the  fea,  and  of  many  vallies  on  the  land  fide.  Here  all  nations,  even  the  Mahome- 
tans, have  free  accefs,  and  may  fettle.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
forty  thoufand,  among  whom  are  faid  to  be  twenty  thoufand  Jews.  They  live  in  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  city,  have  a  handfome  fynagogue,  and,  though  fubject  to 
very  heavy  impofls,  are  in  a  profperous  condition,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  city  pafTes  through  their  hands. 

The  inhabitants  of  LUCCA,  a  fmall  free  commonwealth,  lying  on  the  Tufcan 
fea,  ill  a  delightful  plain,  are  the  mofl  induftrious  of  all  the  Italians.  They  have  im- 
proved their  country  into  a  beautiful  garden;  fo  that,  though  they  do  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand,  their  annual  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred 
thoufand  dollars.  Their  capital  is  Lucca,  which  contains  about  forty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, who  deal  in  mercery  goods,  wines,  and  fruits,  efpecially  olives.  This  republic 
is  under  the  proteftion  of  the  emperor.  The  vicinity  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tufca- 
ny keeps  the  people  of  Lucca  conftantly  on  their  guard,  in  order  to  preferve  their 
freedom  ;  for,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  an  univerfal  concord  and  harmony  can  alone  enable 
them  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  bleflings  of  liberty,  whofe  name  they  bear  on 
their  arms,  and  whofe  image  is  imprefTed  on  their  coin,  on  the  city  gates,  and  on 
all  their  public  buildings.  It  has  been  remarked  bv  lord  Gardenllone,  and  feveral 
other  travellers,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  republic,  have  an  air  of  cheeful- 
nefs  and  plenty,  feldom  to  be  found  among  thofeofthe  neighbouring  countries. 
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The  republic  of  St.  ?/IARINO  is  a  political  curiofity.  Its  territories  confifl:  of  a 
high  craggy  mountain,  with  a  few  eminences  at  the  bottom.  The  inhabitants  boaft 
of  having  preferved  their  liberties,  as  a  republic,  for  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
years.  They  are  under  the  protection  of  the  pope;  and  their  inoffenfive  manners, 
with  the  fraall  value  of  their  territory,  have  preierved  iheir  freedom.  Their  num- 
bers do  not  exceed  five  thoufand. 

The  duchy  of  PARMA,  with  the  duchies  of  Placentia  and  Guaflalla,  nov/  fornv 
one  of  the  mod  flourifhing  flates  in  Italy.  The  foils  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  fer- 
tile, and  produce  the  richefl:  fruits  and  pafturages,  and  contain  confiderable  manu' 
faftures  of  filk.  Parma  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  has  an  univerfity.  Some  of  its  mag- 
nificent churches  were  painted  by  the  famous  Correggio.  T  he  prefent  duke  of  Par- 
ma is  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fon  to  the  late  Don  Philip,  the  king  of 
Spain's  younger  brother.  The  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  enriched  with  mag- 
nificent buildings  ;  but  his  catholic  majefty,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
is  faid  to  have  carried  thither  the  molt  remarkable  pidures  and  moveable  curiofities. 
The  duke's  revenues  are  fuppofed  to  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dol- 
lars a  year.     The  city  of  Parma  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

MANTUA,  formerly  a  rich  duchy,  producing  to  its  dukes  five  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  a  year  is  now  much  decayed.  The  government  is  annexed  to  that  of  the 
Milonefe.  The  capital  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  Europe,  and  contains  about 
fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants  who  boaft  that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their  country.  By 
an  order  of  the  emperor,  in  1715,  this  duchy  was  incorporated,  with  that  of  Milan, 
into  one  province  which  is  called  Auftrian  Lombardy. 

The  duchy  of  MODENA,  formerly  Mutina,  is  ftill  governed  by  its  own  duke 
the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Efte.  He  is  abfolute  within  his  own  dominions,  which  are 
fertile.  The  duke  is  under  the  protedion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is  a  valfal  of 
the  empire.  His  territories  are  far  from  being  flourifhing,  though  very  improveable. 
They  were  ravaged  in  the  laft  war  in  Italy. 

The  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE,  which  contains  Rome,  formerly  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world,  lies  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  That  region,  which,  under  the  maf- 
ters  of  the  world,  formed  a  terreftrial  paradife,  interfperfed  with  magnificent  villas, 
and  enriched  with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and  nature  could  produce,  has  long  been 
converted  into  noxious,  peftilential  marfhes  and  quagmires.  The  Campagna  di 
Roma,  which  formerly  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  affords  a  fcanty  fubfift- 
ence  to  a  few  miferable  peafants.  The  pope  is  a  confiderable  temporal  prince,  and 
fome  fuppofe  his  annual  revenue  amounts  to  above  a  million  fterling  :  others  rate  it 
much  higher.  But  this  is  too  high  a  revenue  to  arife  from  his  territorial  poflcflions. 
His  accidental  income,  which  formerly  far  exceeded  that  fum,  is  now  diminiflied,  by 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  order  of  Jefuits,  from  whom  he  drew  vaft  fupplies,  and  by  the 
meafures  taken  by  the  catholic  powers  for  preventing  the  great  drain  of  money  from 
their  country  to  Rome.  The  taxes  upon  the  provifions  and  lodgings  furnilhed  to  for- 
eigners, who  fpend  immenfe  fums  in  vifiting  his  dominions,  form  now  the  greateft 
part  of  his  accidental  revenues.  Some  late  popes  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  of 
their  territories,  but  their  labours  have  had  no  great  effed.  The  inhabitants  of 
many  parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  might,  between  want  and  lazinefs,  perifh,  did 
not  the  fertility  of  the  foil  afford  them  fubfillence.  But  the  poverty,  and  floth  of 
the  lower  ranks,  do  not  take  their  rife  from  their  natural  difpofitions. 

This  obfervation  is  not  confined  to  the  papal  dominions.     The  Italian  princes- 
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aftedked  to  be  the  patrons  of  all  the  curious  and  coflly  arts,  and  each  vied  with  the 
other  to  make  his  court  the  repofitory  of  tafte  and  magnificence.  This  paflion  difa- 
bled  them  from  laying  out  money  upon  works  of  public  utility,  or  from  encouraging 
the  indultry,  or  relieving  the  wants  of  their  fubjedts  ;  and  its  miferabie  effects  are 
feen  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  The  fplendor  of  churches  accounts  for  the  mifery  of 
the  people. 

Modern  Rome  contains,  within  its  circuit,  a  vafl  number  of  gardens  and  vineyards. 
The  city  (lands  upon  the  Tiber,  an  inconfiderable  river,  and  navigated  by  fmall 
boats,  barges,  and  lighters.  The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefj, 
could  not  refifl:  a  regular  fiege.  The  city  flands  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  is,  therefore,  much  higher  ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  diltinguifh  the  feven  hills  on 
which  it  was  originally  built.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  1714,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  thoufand  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  at  prefent  they  aie  not  iefs 
numerous. 

The  pope  has  his  guards,  or  fbirri,  who  take  care  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  under 
proper  magiftrates,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  'ihe  Campagna  di  Roma,  which 
contains  Rome,  is  under  the  infpedion  of  his  holinefs.  In  the  other  provinces,  he 
governs  by  legates  and  vice-legates.  He  has  always  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  on 
foot,  under  proper  officers,  to  keep  the  provinces  in  awe.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  wife- 
ly difclaimed  all  intention  of  oppofing  any  arms  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  but 
thofe  of  prayers  and  fupplications. 

Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is,  next  to  Rome,  the  mofl  confiderable 
city  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The  government  is  under  a  legate,  who  is  always  a 
cardinal,  and  holds  his  office  but  three  years.  The  people  here  live  more  fociably 
and  comfortably  than  the  other  fubjects  of  the  pope.  The  reft  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  contains  many  towns  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory,  and  which  ftill  exhibit  the 
moft  ftriking  veftiges  of  their  flourifhing  ftate,  even  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  little  better  than  defolate. 

The  grandeur  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  many 
other  ftates  and  cities,  illuftrious  in  former  times,  is  now  to  be  feen  only  in  their 
ruins,  and  in  ancient  hiftory. 

The  king  of  NAPLES  and  SICILY  is  called  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
name  of  Sicily  being  common  to  both.  He  poft'elTes  the  largeft  dominions  of  any 
prince  in  Italy,  as  they  comprehend  the  ancient  countries  of  Samnium,  Campania 
Apulia,  Magna  Grascia,  and  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  containing  in  all  about  32,000 
fquare  miles.  They  are  bounded  on  ail  fides  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic, 
except  on  the  north-eaft,  where  Naples  terminates  on  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The 
Apennine  runs  through  it  from  north  to  fouth,  and  its  furface  is  eftimated  at  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  fquare  leagues.  The  air  is  hot,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  every 
produdion  of  Italy.  The  city  of  Naples,  its  capital,  which  is  extremely  fuperb, 
and  adorned  with  all  the  profufion  of  art  and  riches,  is  very  delightful  ;  but  Vefu- 
vius  often  threatens  the  city  with  deftrudion,  and  the  foil  abounds  in  venomous. 
or  noxious  infeds  and  reptiles.  '1  he  houfes  in  Naples  are  inadequate  to  the  popu^ 
lation.  They  are  moftly  five  or  fix  ftories  in  height,  and  flat  at  the  top.  On  the 
roofs  are  numbers  of  flower-vafes,  or  fruit-trees  in  boxes  of  earth,  producing  a  verv 
agreeable  eft'ed.  Some  of  the  ftreets  are  handfome.  No  ftreet  in  Rome  equals  in 
beauty  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  at  Naples  ;  and  ftill  Iefs  can  any  of  them  be  compared 
with  thofe  beautiful  ftreets  that  lie  open  to  the  bay.  The  richeft  and  moft  commo- 
dious convents  in  Europe,  both  for  male  and  female  votaries,  are  in  this  city. 

Though  above  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
ecclefiaftics,  the  proteltants  live  here  with  great  freedom.    No  inquifition  is  eftabliflied 
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in  Naples.  The  prefent  revenues  of  the  king  amount  to  above  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  exports  are  legumes,  hemp,  anifeed,  wool,  oil,  wine,  cheefe,  fifh, 
honey,  wax,  manna,  faifron,  gums,  capers,  macaroni,  fait,  pot-afh,  flax,  and  divers 
manufactures.  The  king  has  a  numerous,  but  generally  poor  nobility,  comprifing 
princes,  dukes,  marquifles,  and  other  high-founding  titles  ;  and  his  capital,  by  far 
the  moft  populous  in  Italy,  contains  at  leaft  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in- 
habitants. Among  thefe  are  about  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  have  no  dwelling-houfes,  but  fleep  every  night  in  fummer  under  porticos,  piaz- 
zas, or  any  fort  of  fhelter  which  they  can  find  ;  and  in  the  winter,  or  rainy  time  of 
the  year,  which  lads  for  feveral  weeks,  they  refort  to  the  caves  under  Capo  di  Monte, 
where  they  fleep  in  crouds,  like  (heep  in  a  penfold.  Thofe  of  them  who  have  wives 
and  children  live  in  the  fuburbs  of  Naples,  near  Paufilippo,  in  huts,  or  in  caverns 
and  chambers  dug  out  of  that  mountain.  Some  gain  a  livelihood  by  filhing  ;  others 
carry  burdens  to  and  from  the  (hipping  ;  many  walk  about  the  ftreets,  ready  to  run 
on  errands,  or  to  perform  any  labour  in  their  power,  for  a  very  fmall  recompenfe. 
As  they  do  not  meet  with  conftant  employment,  their  wages  are  not  fufficient  for 
their  maintenance  ;  but  the  deficiency  is,  in  fonie  degree,  fupplied  by  the  foup  and 
bread  diftributed  at  the  doors  of  the  convents. 

But  though  thete  is  fo  much  poverty  among  the  lower  people,  there  is  a  great 
appearance  of  wealth  among  the  great.  The  Neapolitan  nobility  are  exceflively  fond 
of  fhow  and  fplendor.  This  appears  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  equipages,  the  number 
of  their  attendants,  the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  bombaft  of  their  tiiles.  Ac- 
cording to  mr.  Swinburne,  luxury,  of  late,  has  advanced  with  gigantic  ftrides  in 
Naples.  Forty  years  ago,  the  Neapolitan  ladies  wore  nets  and  ribands  on  their 
heads,  as  the  Spanifh  women  do  to  this  day,  and  not  twenty  of  them  were  poflefled 
of  a  cap  ;  but  hair,  plainly  dreft,  is  a  mode  now  confined  to  the  lowed  order  of 
inhabitants,  and  all  diftindion  of  drefs  between  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  and  that 
of  a  citizen,  is  nearly  laid  afide.  Expenfe  and  extravagance  are  here  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  great  families  are  oppreffed  with  a  load  of  debt  ;  the  working  part  of 
the  community  generally  fpend  the  price  of  their  labour  before  they  receive  it  ; 
and  the  citizen  is  reduced  to  great  parfimony,  in  his  houfe-keeping,  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  external  (how.  The  nobility,  in  general  are  well  ferved,  and  live  com- 
fortably. They  dine  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  The  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  mi- 
nifters,  keep  fumptuous  tables,  to  which  ftrangers  and  others  have  frequent  invi- 
tations. 

Through  every  fpot  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  traveller  may  be  faid  to  tread 
on  claffic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with  more  beautiful  profpeds. 
There  are  ftiil  traces  of  the  memorable  town  of  Cannae  ;  fuch  as  fragments  of  al- 
tars, cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and  under-ground  granaries.  The  fcene  of  adion 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  is  fllU  marked  out  to  pofterity  by  the  name  of 
the  *'  field  of  blood."  Taranto,  a  city  once  the  rival  of  Rome,  is  now  remarkable 
for  little  elfe  than  its  fifheries.  Sorento  is  a  city  placed  on  the  brink  of  fteep  rocks, 
that  over-hang  the  bay,  and  has,  of  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom,  the  moft  delight- 
ful climate.     Nola,  once  famous  for  its  amphitheatres,  is  now  hardly  worth  obfervation. 

Brundufium,!  now  Brindifi,  has  a  fine  port,  but  the  buildings  are  poor  and  ruin- 
ous. The  fa/  of  the  Grecian  empire,  under  the  Turks,  reduced  it  to  its  prefent 
ftate  of  inadivity  and  poverty.  Except  Rome,  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  re- 
mains of  ancient  fculpture  as  Benevento.  Here  the  arch  of  Trajan,  one  of  the  moft 
magnificent  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  erected  in  the  year  114,  is  ftill  in  tolera- 
ble prefervation.  Reggio  hath  nothing  remarkable,  but  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
town  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  before  the  Marfian  war,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Caefar.     Part  of  the  wall  ftill  remains,  and  was   much  damaged  by  the  earthquake  in 
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1783,  but  not  deftroyed.  Of  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  loft:  their  lives.  The  ancient  city  of  Oppido  was  entirely  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February,  of  which  the  greateft;  force  feems  to  have  been 
felt  near  that  fpot,  at  Cafel  Nuova,  and  at  Terra  Nuova.  From  Tropea  to  SquiU 
lace,  moft:  of  the  towns  and  villages  were  either  totally,  or  in  part,  overthrown, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  ifland  of  SICILY,  once  the  granary  of  the  world  for  corn,  ftill  continues  to 
fupply  Naples,  and  other  places,  with  that  commodity  ;  but  its  cultivation,  and  fer- 
tility, are  greatly  diminifhed.  Its  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  productions,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Italy.  The  people  are  computed  at  four  miUions.  Sicily,  it  is  faid, 
was  originally  joined  to  the  continent  of  Italy,  but  gradually  feparated  from  it  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  and  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes,  fo  as  to  become  an 
illand.  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot,  that  even  in  the  beginning  of  January,  the 
fhade  is  refrefhing  ;  chilly  winds  are  only  felt  for  a  few  days  in  March,  and  then  a 
fmall  fire  is  fufficient.  The  only  appearance  of  Winter  is  near  the  fummit  of  Mount 
-(Etna,  where  fnow  falls,  which  the  inhabitants  have  a  contrivance  for  preferving. 
Churches,  convents,  and  religious  foundations,  are  extremely  numerous  here.  The 
buildings  are  handfome,  and  the  revenues  confiderable.  If  this  ifland  were  better 
cultivated,  and  its  government  more  equitable,  it  would  be  a  delightful  refidence. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  fine  remains  of  antiquity  here.  Some  parts  of  the 
iiland  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  female  fex.  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Si- 
cily, is  computed  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants.  The 
two  principal  flreets,  which  crofs  each  other,  are  very  fine.  This  is  faid  to  be  the 
only  town,  in  all  Sicily,  which  is  lighted  at  night  at  the  pubhc  expenfe.  It  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade.  The  dead  at  Palermo  are  never  buried ;  but  their  bodies 
are  carried  to  the  Capuchin  convent,  where,  after  the  funeral  fervice  is  performed, 
they  are  dried  in  a  ftove,  heated  by  a  compofition  of  lime,  which  makes  the  fl;in 
adhere  to  the  bones.  They  are  then  placed  ereft,  in  niches,  and  fafl:ened  to  the  wall 
by  the  back  or  neck.  A  piece  of  coarfe  drab  is  thrown  over  the  fhoulders,  and  round 
the  waift:,  and  their  hands  are  tied  together,  holding  a  piece  of  paper  with  their 
epitaph,  which  contains  fimply  their  names,  ages,  and  the  time  when  they  died. 

Meffina  was  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and,  before  the  earthquake  in 
1783,  was  a  large  and  well-built  city,  containing  many  churches  and  convents,  ge- 
nerally elegant  ftruftures.  By  that  earthquake,  a  great  part  of  the  lower  diftricl  of 
the  city,  and  the  port,  was  deflroyed,  and  confiderable  damage  done  to  the  lofty 
uniform  buildings,  called  the  Palazzata,  in  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent,  which  extend- 
ed along  the  water  fide,  for  above  two  thoufand  yards,  adorned  wdth  pilaft:ers  and 
pediments,  and  a  grand  efplanade  open  to  the  fea,  which  at  once  formed  a  noble  pier, 
and  a  delightful  public  walk,  flanked  by  a  fort  at  each  end.  The  houfes  were  built 
with  great  tafte,  all  four  ftories  high,  and  nearly  alike.  Of  this  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent range,  only  the  outfide  fhell  remains  ;  the  reft,  with  all  the  town,  except  one 
or  two  of  the  ftrongeft  churches,  were  entirely  deftroyed  j  but  out  of  thirty  thou- 
fand perfons,  the  fuppofed  population  of  the  city,  only  feven  hundred  are  faid  to 
have  periihed. 

The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  among  the  enemies  of  the  French  republic.  He 
has  lately  fent  two  thoufand  of  his  troops  to  Toulon,  where  four  thoufand  more 
are  expedted,  to  aflifl  in-  defending  that  place  againft  the  attacks  of  the  republicans. 
This  is  the  only  inft:ance,,  in  which  he  has  actively  co-operated  with  the  alUes. 

The  ifland  of  SARDINIA,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  S.  W.  of  Leghorn,  and  has  feven  cities  or  towns- 
Vol.  L  d  M. 
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Its  capital,  Cagllari,  has  an  univerfity,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  viceroys,  containing 
about  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  effect  a 
landing  here,  at  an  early  period  of  their  war  with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  But  they 
were  very  unfuccefsful,  having  been  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Sardinian  monarch's  revenues,  from  this  ifland,  do  not  exceed  five  thoufand 
pounds  flerling  a  year,  though  it  yields  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  has  a  coral 
fifhery.  The  air  is  bad,  from  its  marlhes  and  high  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
therefore,  it  was  a  place  of  exile  for  the  vidtims  of  Roman  defpotifm.  It  was  for- 
merly annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  it  was  given  to 
the  emperor,  and  in  17 19,  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  received  the 
following  account,  as  to  the  prefent  itate  of  this  ifland,  from  a  Scots  oflicer  in  the 
Sardinian  fervice. 

"  The  intempena  is  fo  prevalent  in  Summer,  from  the  quantity  of  evaporating  wa- 
ter leaving  mud  expofed  to  the  fun,  as  to  be  death  to  a  flranger  ;  but  in  Winter, 
it  is  a  good  climate.  The  foil  is  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile  ;  but  vafl  plains,  that 
would  produce  any  thing,  are  uncultivated.  He  has  paft  one  line  fifty  miles  by  thir- 
ty, all  plain  and  the  land  good,  yet  without  one  houfe,  mid  mojily  a  neglected  defart ! 
The  people  are  wretched  and  ignorant.  There  are  diftricts,  he  has  been  informed, 
where  there  are  olives,  and  the  fruit  left  rotting  under  the  trees,  for  want  of  know- 
ing how  to  make  oil.  In  general,  there  are  no  roads,  and  no  inns.  When  a  tra- 
veller or  other  perfon,  goes  into  the  ifland,  he  is  recommended  from  convent  to 
convent,  or  cure  to  cure,  fome  of  whom  are  at  their  eafe.  ,  You  are  fure  to  be  well 
entertained,  and  at  no  other  expenfe  than  a  trifle  to  the  fervants."  This  deplorable 
fituation  is  not'afcribed  to  government,  which  has  exerted  itfelf  to  remove  the  evil, 
but  arifes  from  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles. 

The  ifland  of  CORSICA  lies  between  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  is  better  known  by  the  noble  ftand  which  the  inhabitants  made  for  their 
liberty  againfl  the  attempts  of  the  Genoefe,  and  afterwards,  of  the  French,  than  by 
any  advantages  it  enjoys  from  nature  or  fituation.  Though  mountainous  and  woody, 
it  produces  cofn,  wine,  figs,  almonds,  chefnuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  It  has 
alfo  fome  cattle  and  horfes,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied,  both  by  fea  and  its  rivers,  with 
fifh.  The  inhabitants,  by  a  late  cenfus,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thoufand.  Baftia,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  tolerable  ftrength.  Some  other  tovms 
in  the  ifland,  polTefled  by  the  patriots,  appear  to  have  been  but  weakly  fortified. 

The  celebrated  Paoli,  who  fo  nobly  fignahzed  himfelf,  in  defence  of  his  country, 
in  its  ftruggles  for  independence,  before  and  after  it  was  fold  to  the  French  king,  is 
now  exerting  his  endeavours  to  fliake  off  the  fubjedion  of  the  ifland  to  the  French 
republic. 

Capri,  the  ancient  Caprea,  is  an  ifland  memorable  as  the  refidence  of  Tiberius 
Cefar.  It  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  that  part  of  the  main  land  v/hich  projects 
fartheft  into  the  fea.  It  extends  four  miles  in  length  from  eafl  to  wefl:,  and  about 
one  in  breadth.  The  weflern  part  is,  for  about  two  miles,  a  continued  rock,  vafl- 
ly  high,  and  inacceflible  next  the  fea ;  yet  Ano  Capri,  the  largefl:  village  of  the 
ifland,  is  fituated  here  ;  and  in  this  part  are  feveral  places  covered  with  a  very  fruit- 
ful foil.  The  eaflern  end  of  the  ifland  alfo  rifes  up  ii^precipices,  that  are  nearly  as 
high,  though  not  quite  fo  long,  as  the  weftern.  Betweeifthe  rocky  mountains,  at 
each  end,  is  a  flip  of  lower  ground,  that  runs  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  foums  one  of  the 
pleafantefl  fpots  that  can  eafily  be  conceived.  Each  of  thefe  is  covered  with  myrtles, 
olives,  almonds,  oranges,  figs,  vineyards,  and  cornfields,  which  afl:brd  a  moH  de- 
lightful Httle  landfcape,  when  viewed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
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[  iere  are  fituated  the  town  of  Caprea,  two  or  three  convents,  and  a  bifhop's  palace, 
hi  the  midfl  of  this  fertile  tract,  arifes  a  hill,  which,  in  the  reign  of  'I'iberius,  was 
probably  covered  with  buildings ;  fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  But 
the  moll  confiderable  ruins  are  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  eaftcrn  promontory ; 
from  which  there  is  a  very  noble  pnjfpeft ;  on  one  fide  of  it,  the  fea  extends  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach  ;  jufl:  oppofite,  is  the  green  promontory  of  Sarentum,  and 
on  the  other  fide,  the  bay  of  Naples. 

The  ifle  of  Malta  is  not  properly  ranked  with  the  Italian  iflands.  It  was  formerly 
called  MeHta,  and  is  fituated  in  fifteen  degrees  E.  Ion.  and  forty-five  degrees  N.  lat. 
fixty  miles  Ibuth  of  Cape  PaflTaro  in  Sicily.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  twenty  miles 
long,  and  twelve  broad.  Its  air  is  clear,  but  exceflively  hot.  The  whole  ifland  feems 
to  be  a  white  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth,  which  yields  excellent 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  garden-produftions  of  all  kinds.  This  ifland,  or  rather  rock, 
was  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jcrufalem,  in  1530,  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  when  the  Turks  drove  them  out  of  Rhodes,  under  the  tender  of  one  falcon  year- 
ly to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  they  were  alfo  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Sicily  for  their  protestors.  They  are  now  known  by  the  dillinction  of  the  knights 
of  Malta.  They  are  under  vows  of  cehbacy  and  chaftity  ;  but  they  keep  the  former 
much  better  than  the  latter.  They  have  confiderable  poflefTions  in  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic countries  on  the  continent,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a  grand-maf- 
ter,  who  is  elefted  for  life.  The  lord-prior  of  the  order  was  formerly  accounted 
the  prime  baron  in  England.  The  knights  are  in  number  one  thoufand.  Five  hun- 
dred are  to  refide  on  the  ifland,  the  remainder  are  in  the  feminaries  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  at  any  fummons,  are  to  make  a  perfonal  appearance.  They  had  once  a 
feminary  in  England,  which  was  fupprefled  by  Henry  Vill.  Their  chief  town,  Va- 
letta,  or  Malta,  its  harbour,  and  their  whole  ifland,  are  fo  well  fortified,  as  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  On  the  8th  of  September,  there  is  an  annual  proceffion  at 
Malta,  in  memory  of  the  Turks  having  railed  the  fiege  on  that  day  in  1563,  after  an 
aifault  of  four  months,  leaving  their  artillery,  &c.  behind.  Mr.  Brydone  fays,  that 
on  one  fide  of  this  ifland,  there  is  a  large  road  cut  through  a  rock,  which  runs  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  hanging  over  the  fea.  He  infers,  that  when  this  road  was 
made,  the  ifland  had  extended  much  farther  on  that  quarter,  and  hath  fince  been 
funk  by  an  earthquake. 

History.]  Italy  was  probably  firfh  peopled  from  Greece,  as  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  introduction,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  its  ancient  hiftory.  The  narra- 
tive of  its  modern  hiftory  may  be  commenced  with  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814. 
Under  his  fucceflbrs,  his  empire  was,  in  a  fhort  time,  entirely  difmembered.  His 
fon,  Lewis  le  Debonair,  fucceeded  to  his  dominions  in  France  and  Germany.  His 
grandfon,  Bernard,  reigned  over  Italy  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  But  Bernard  having 
loft  his  life,  and  Lewis  himfelf  dying  in  840,  the  dominions  were,  once  more,  divid- 
ed among  Lothario,  Lewis,  and  Charles,  the  fons  of  Lewis.  Lothario,  with  the 
title  of  emperor,  retained  Italy,  Provence,  and  the  fertile  countries  fituated  betv/een 
the  Saone  and  the  Rhine  ;  Lewis  had  Germany  ;  and  France  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Charles,  the  youngeft  of  the  three  brothers.  Italy  was  foon  after  ravaged  by  differ- 
ent contending  tyrants ;  but  in  964,  Otho  re-united  it  to  the  imperial  dominions. 
This  country  afterwards  fuffered  much  by  the  contefts  between  the  popes  and  empe- 
rors ;  it  was  har raffed  by  Wars  and  internal  divifions ;  and  at  length,  various  princi- 
palities and  ftates  were  erected  under  different  heads.  Savoy  and  Piedmont  fell  in 
time  to  the  counts  of  Maurienne.  They  were  anceftors  to  the  prefent  king  of  Sardi- 
nia. His  grandfather  obtained  the  royal  title  by  virtue  pf  the  quadruple  alliance 
formed  in  17 18.  This  title  was  but  a  forry  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  the  ifland 
of  Sicily,  which  the  allies,  with  George  the  firft  at  their  head,  v.-refted  from  him, 
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without  provocation,  without  a  pretence  of  juftice,  and  in  defiance  of  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  treaty  formed  only  fix  years  before,  by  three  of  thefe  four  allies,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  emperor,  with  this  very  prince.  Inftead  of  Sicily,  they  gave  him  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  as  it  was  in  all  refpefts  of  far  lefs  value  than  the  former  ifland,  they  fub- 
joined  a  royal  title. 

The  duchy  of  Tufcany  belonged  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  was  governed 
by  deputies  till  the  year  1 240,  when  the  diftinftions  took  place,  of  the  Guelphs,  who 
were  partifans  of  the  pope,  and  the  GibeUines,  who  were  attached  to  the  emperor. 
The  popes  then  perfuaded  the  imperial  governors  in  Tufcany,  to  put  themfelves  under 
the  prote£tion  of  the  church  ;  but  the  Florentines,  in  a  fhort  time,  formed  themfelves 
into  a  free  commonwealth,  and  bravely  defended  their  liberties  againfl  both  parties, 
by  turns.  Faftion,  at  laft  fhook  their  freedom  ;  and  the  family  of  Medici,  long  be- 
fore they  were  declared  either  princes  or  dukes,  in  reality  governed  Florence,  though, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  feemed  flill  to  exilt.  The  Medici,  particularly 
Cofmo,  fhared  with  the  Venitians,  in  the  immenfe  profits  of  the  Eaft-India  trade, 
before  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  revenues  of  Cofmo,  in  ready 
money,  exceeded  thofe  of  any  fovereign  prince  in  Europe ;  and  enabled  his  fuccef- 
fors  to  rife  to  fupreme  power.  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570,  gave  one  of  his  defcendants, 
the  title  of  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  which  continued  in  his  family  to  the  death  of 
Gafton  de  Medicis  in  1737,  without  iffue.  The  great  duchy  was  then  claimed  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  a  fief  to  the  empire,  and  given  to  his  fon-in-law,  the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  father  of  the  late  emperor,  inflead  of  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  which 
was,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  France.  Several  fhips,  of  very  confiderable  force,  are  now 
ftationed  on  the  Tufcan  coafts,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Barbary  rovers 
and  pirates. 

Florence  has  lately  witneffed  one  of  the  mofl  extraordinary  effufions  of  diplomatic 
infolence  that  ftands  on  record.  The  prefent  archduke,  defirous  of  enjoying  and 
imparting  to  his  fubjefts,  .the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  peace^and  neutrahty,  has  fludi- 
ed  to  avoid  entering  into  the  prefent  deflructive  war,  and  therefore  obferved  great 
caution  to  avoid  giving  any  reasonable  caufe  of  offence  to  the  beUigerent  powers  on 
either  fide.  But  lord  Hervey,  the  Britifh  refident  at  this  court,  in  a  tone  not  very 
different  from  that  of  a  mafler  to  his  fervant,  informed  him,  by  a  letter  dated  in 
May  laft,  "  that  the  continuance  of  his  neutrality  muji  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  allied  powers  fliould  confider  it,  and  on  the  opinion  which  they  fhould 
entertain  of  the  juftice  of  his  condud  ;"  that  is,  if  the  allied  powers  fhould,  in  their 
mercy,  fee  fit  to  fpread  the  horrors  of  war  into  Tufcany,  the  fovereign  and  his  peo- 
ple muft  as  tamely  and  fubmiffively  acquiefce,  as  any  of  the  fubjefts  of  thofe  powers. 
If  any  extenuation  could  be  offered  for  fuch  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  it  might  be  obferved,  that  this  extraordinary  affair  happened  foon 
after  the  treachery  of  Dumourier  had  elevated  the  afpiring  hopes  of  the  allies,  to 
crufh  the  French  without  delay.  To  keep  pace  with  the  aftonifhing  occurrences  of 
the  prefent  times,  requires  to  have  the  pen  conftantly  employed.  Since  the  above 
remarks  were  written,  difpatches  have  arrived  from  mr.  Pinckney,  the  American 
ambaffador  at  London,  informing  the  prefident,  that  the  archduke  has  been  adually 
forced  to  join  the  general  confederacy,  and  declare  war  againft  the  French. 

No  country  has  undergone  greater  changes  of  government  than  Sicily.  Chriftians 
and  Saracens  by  turns  conquered  it.  The  Normans,  under  Tancred,  drove  out  the 
Saracens,  and  by  their  connexions  with  the  Greeks,  eftabhfhed  there,  while  the 
reft  of  Europe  was  plunged  in  ignorance,  a  refpeftable  monarchy.  About  the  year 
n66,  the  fucceffion  of  Tancred's  line  was  broken,  and  Naples  and  Sicily  came  at 
laft,  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  French.  The  houfe  of  Anjou,  with  fome  interrupti- 
ons, and  tragical  revolutions,  held  it  till  the  Spaniards  drove  them  out  in  1504,  and 
it  was  then  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
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The  government  of  the  Spaniards,  under  the  Auflrian  line,  was  oppreflive,  and 
gave  rife  to  a  revolt  in  the  year  1647,  headed  by  MafTaniello,  a  younj^  fifhcrman. 
His  fuccefs  was  furprifing.  He  forced  the  Spaniards  to  abolifh  the  oppreflive  taxes, 
and  to  confirm  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Before  thefe  could  be  re  eflablifhed  per- 
fedly,  he  turned  delirious,  through  his  continual  agitation  of  body  and  mind,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  the  head  of  his  followers.  Naples  and  Sicily  continued  with 
the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1700,  when  the  extinction  of  the  Aufttian  line  opened 
a  new  fource  of  litigation.  In  1706,  the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  took 
pofTeflion  i)f  the  kingdom.  In  confequence  of  various  treaties,  which  had  introduced 
Don  Carlos,  /on  of  the  king  of  bpain,  to  the  pofTefhon  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  a  new 
war  broPe  out,  in  17  ^3,  between  the  houfes  of  Auitria  and  Bourbon,  about  the  pofTef- 
fion  of  Naples ;  and  Don  Carlos  was  received  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  proclaim- 
ed king  of  both  Sicilies.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  bloody  campaign,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  peace  between  France  and  the  emperor,  to  which  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Naples  acceded  in  1736,  and  Don  Carlos  remained  king  of  Naples.  Upon  his  ac- 
ctffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  1759,  it  was  found  that  his  eldeft  fon  was,  by  nature, 
incapacitated  for  reigning.  His  fecond  fon  being  heir  apparent  to  the  Spanifh  monar- 
chy, he  refigned  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  third,  Ferdinand  IV.  who  married  an  arch- 
duchefs  of  Auftria. 

Milan  had  been  fubjed  to  various  maffers.  At  laff,  about  the  year  1525,  the  coun- 
try came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  Charles  the  fifch.  He  gave  it  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  It 
remained  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  till  the  yeir  1706,  when  the  French  troops,  who 
protected  the  grandfon  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  as  competitor  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
were  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Imperialifls.  Milan  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  con- 
firmed to  the  emperor,  and  continued  in  pofTeflion  of  /\uftria,  till  the  year  1743.  At 
that  time,  (he  was  difpoffefled  of  this  duchy,  which  was  feized  by  the  Spaniards.  But 
the  emperor  having  fince  ceded  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Spain,  Milan  v/as  reftored  to  him, 
and  is  governed  for  him  by  a  viceroy. 

The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  formerly  fubjeCl  to  the  family  of  Gonzaga.  They  ad- 
hering to  France,  the  territory  was  forfeited,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  the  houfe  of 
Auflria,  which  now  pofTefTes  it.  Guaftalla  was  feparated  from  it  in  1748,  and  made 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

The  duchy  and  city  of  Parma,  together  with  the  duchy  of  Placentia  and  Guaf- 
talla, now  form  one  of  the  mofi  fiourifhing  flates  in  Italy  of  its  extent.  The  foils  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  are  fertile,  and  produce  the  richelt  fruits  and  pallurages.  The 
duchy  has  confiderable  manufactures  of  filk.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  uni- 
verfity  ;  and  fome  of  its  magnificent  churches  were  painted  by  the  famous  Correggis. 
The  prefent  duke  of  Parma,  is  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fon  to  the  late 
Don  Philip,  the  king  of  Spain's  younger  brother.  This  country  was,  fome  years  paft, 
the  feat  of  a  bloody  war,  between  the  Auflrians,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans.  The 
cities  of  Parma  and  P.iacentia,  are  enriched  with  magnificent  buildings  ;  but  his  catho- 
lic majeitv,  on  his  accefTion  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  is  faid  to  have  carried  with  him 
thither,  the  molt  remarkable  pictures  and  moveable  curiofities.  The  duke's  court  is 
thought  to  be  the  politeft  of  any  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  his  revenues  exceed 
450  000  dollars  per  annum,  a  fum  rather  exaggerated. — The  city  of  Parma  is  iuppofed 
tu  contain  50,000  inhabitants. 

1  he  Venetians  were  formerly  the  moft  formidable  maritime  power  in  Europe.  In 
1 194,  they  conque'-ed  Conltantinople,  and  held  it  for  fome  time.  They  were  brought 
to  the  brink  o*^  d.^ftruclion,  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  i  ^509  ;  but  were  laved  b^  rhe 
d  funion  of  the  confederates.  1  he  difcovery  of  a  palTage  t.)  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  gave  fhe  tirit  blow  to  their  greatnefs,  as  it  deprived  them  of  the  India  trade. 
The  Turks  fucccirively  took  from  them  their  moft  valuable  polfcflions  on  the  continent; 
and,  fo  late  as  the  year  1715,  they  lolt  the  Morea. 
Vol.  1.  6  N 
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The  Genoefe,  for  fotne  time,  difputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  with 
the  Venetians,  but  were  feldom,  or  never  able  to  maintain  their  own  independency 
by  land,  being  generally  protected  by,  and  fometimes  fubjefted  to,  the  French,  or 
imperialifts.  Their  doge,  or  firfl:  magiftrate,  ufed  to  be  crowned  king  of  Corfica. 
That  ifland  has  fince  been  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Genoefe,  and  is  at  prefent 
the  fcene  of  a  war  between  the  natives,  fupported  by  England,  on  the  one  fide,  and 
France  on  the  other.  The  fuccefsful  effort  made  by  the  Genoefe  in  driving  the  vidlo- 
rious  Auflrians  out  of  their  capital,  during  the  war  of  1748,  evinces  the  effefts  of 
defpair  under  oppreflion.  At  prefent  they  are  poffeffed  of  revenue  barely  fufficient 
to  preferve  the  appearance  of  a  Sovereign  ftate.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Britifti  and  Spanifh  combined  fleets  to  compel  them  to  enter  into  the  confederacy 
againft  the  French  republic,  which  they  very  bravely  refifted.  If  we  are  to  credit 
the  late  advices  from  Europe,  thofe  fleets  captured  feme  French  vefTels  in  the  very 
port  of  Genoa. 

The  hiflory  of  the  papacy  is  clofely  interwoven  with  that  of  Chriftendom  itfelf. 
The  moft  folid  foundations  for  its  temporal  power  were  laid  in  the  clofe  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  by  Matilda,  countefs  of  Tufcany,  and  heirefs  to  the  greateft  part  of 
Italy.  She  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  pope  Gregory  VII.  From 
that  era,  till  the  reformation,  the  popes  had  prodigious  influence  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  mofl:  of  the  princes  of  Europe. 

The  papal  power  is  evidently  now  at  a  low  ebb.  The  Jefuits,  who  were  a  very 
powerful  fupport  to  it,  have  been  expelled  from  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Portugal ; 
and  are  but  juft  tolerated  in  other  Roman  catholic  countries.  The  pope  himfelf  is 
treated  by  the  princes  of  his  church  with  little  more  ceremony  than  is  due  to  him  as 
bilhop  of  Rome,  and  poffeflbr  of  a  temporal  principality. 

John  Angelo  Brafchi,  the  prefent  pontifi",  born  in  1717,  was  eleded  pope  in  1775, 
and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Pius  VI. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  ,    Degrees. 

Length    260  7    ,  C  8  »  and  S6  eaft  longitude,  from  Philadelphia. 

Breadth  io©3    between   ^^g  ^nd  48  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  f^  |  ^HIS  country  is  bounded  by  Alface  and  Swabia,  in  Germany, 
\  on  the  north ;  by  the  lake  of  Conftance,  Tyrol,  and  Trent, 
on  the  eaft ;  by  Italy,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  France,  on  the  weft. 

Divisions.]  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons:  i.  Zurich;  2.  Berne; 
3.  Lucerne;  4.  Uri ;  5.  Schweitz  ;  6.  Underwalden  ;  7.  Zug  ;  8.  Glaris ;  9.  Bafil; 
10.  Fribourg  ;  ii.Soleure;  12.  S chaff haufen;  13.  Appenzel. 
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The  beft  account  that  we  have  of  the  dimenfions  and  principal  town:;  of  each  can- 
ton, is  as  follows : 


Countries  Names. 

Square 
miles. 

0 

Switzerland. 

°s 

K. 

Cliief  citie-.. 

fBerne 

2,34^ 

1 1 1 

87 

Berne 

1  Zurich 

728 

34 

33 

Zurich 

Calvinifts.         ^  Schaffhaufen 

140 

23 

9 

Schaffhaufeu 

LBafil 

240 

21 

18 

BASIL    j47/4oN.lat. 
J    7-40  L.  long. 

f  Lucerne 

460 

33 

35 

Lucerne 

Underwalden 

270 

23 

16 

Stantz 

Uri 

612 

48 

21 

Altorf 

R.  catholics.      ^ 

SuifTe 

250 

27 

13 

SuifTe 
Fribourg 

Fribourg 

370 

24 

21 

Zug 

112 

18 

10 

Zug 

_Soleure 

253 

31 

24 

Soleure,  or  Solothurn 

Calvinifts  and   I 
catholics.       | 

'  Appenzel 

'^70 

23 

21 

Appenzel 

Claris 

^57 

24 

18 

Claris 

^Baden              ") 

Baden 

Bremgarten     > 

216 

26 

12 

Bremgarten 

The  fubjefts  of 
the   Switzers, 
,  alviniftsand*^ 

Mellingen       J 

Rheinthal 

Thurgau 

40 
119 

20 
18 

5 
1 1 

JMellingen 

Rheinck 

Flowanfield 

Lugano 

Locarno 

catholics. 

Lugano           "^ 
Locarno            ! 

Mendris            [ 

850 

52 

30 

Mendris 

LMaggia            J 

Maggia. 

Total 

753^ 

r 

63 

Allies  of  the 
Switzers. 

Countries  names. 

Square 
miles. 

n 

3 
crq 

3- 

Chief  cities. 

Calvinifts. 

Grilbns 

2,270 

:oo 

02 

Coire 

Subjedls  of  the 
Grifons,  Calv. 
and  catholics. 

["Chiavanna          ") 
I  Bormio  and         > 
(_  Valteline            J 

472 
360 

42 

27 

34 
^9 

Chiavanna 
tiondrio 

Calvinifts. 

-Tockenburg 
Geneva 

168 
160 

27 
13 

8 
1 1 

Liechtenfteg 
Geneva 

Neufchatel 

320 

3^ 

20 

Neufchatel 

rValais 

1,287 

80 

30 

Sion 

Homan  oath. 

JBaffe 

270 

13 

16 

Delfperg 

LSt.  Gall 

144 

20 

10 

St.  Gall 

Mulhaufen,  in  Alface,  isalfo 
united  to  them. 

Total 

12,984 

Air,  climate,  soil,  and  face  ")       This  is  a  mountainous  country,  lying  upon 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  5  ^^^  Alps,  which  form  an  amphitheatre  of  more 

than  one  hundred  miles.  The  frofts  are  fevere  in  winter,  and  the  hills  fometimtj,  are 
covered  with  fnow  throughout  the  year.  In  fummer,  the  diverfity  ot  the  foil,  renders 
the  fame  province  very  unequal  in  its  feafons.  On  one  fide  of  thole  mountains  the  in- 
habitants are  often  reaping,  while  they  are  fowing  on  another.  'Ihe  vallies  are  warm, 
fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.     Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  fummer  months 
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in  this  charming  country.  It  is  fubjed  to  rains  and  tempefts,  for  which  reafon,  public 
granaries  are  every  where  erefted  to  fupply  the  failure  of  crops.  The  water  of  Swit- 
zerland is  excellent,  and  often  defcends  from  the  mountains  in  catarafts. 

There  is  no  country,  wherein  the  advantages  of  perfevering  induftry  are  more  re- 
markably confpicuous,  than  in  Switzerland.  In  palling  over  the  mountainous  parts, 
the  traveller  is  (truck  with  admiration,  to  obferve  rocks,  formerly  barren,  planted  with 
vines,  or  abounding;  with  rich  paiture ;  and  to  mark  the  traces  of  the  plough  alont?  the 
fides  of  fteep  precipices.  The  inhabitants  feem  to  have  furmounted  every  obtlruflion, 
which  foil,  fuuation,  and  climate,  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  have  (pread  fertility 
over  various  fpots  of  the  country,  configned,  by  nature,  to  everlaftingbarrennefs.  The 
bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  fotnetimes  alfo  the  very  fummits,  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards, corn-Helds,  meadows,  and  paiture-grounds.  Other  parts  of  this  country  are 
more  dreary,  confitling,  almolt:  entirt;ly,  of  barren  and  inacceflible  rocks,  fome  of  which 
are  continually  covered  with  ice  or  fnow.  The  vallies,  between  thefe  icy  and  fnowy 
mountains,  appear  like  ib  many  fmooth,  frozen  lakes ;  and  from  thefe  mountains,  vaft 
fragments  of  ice  frequently  fall  down  into  the  more  fruitful  fpots  beneath.  In  fome 
parts,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  extreme  wildnefs  to  high  cultivation  ;  in  others, 
the  tranfitions  are  abrupt,  and  ftriking.  Sometimes  a  continued  chain  of  cultivated 
mountains,  richly  clothed  with  woods,  and  ftudded  all  over  with  hamlets,  cottages, 
above  the  clouds,  and  paftures  which  appear  fufpended  in  the  air,  exhibit  the  moft  de- 
lightful landfcape  that  can  be  conceived;  in  other  places  appear  rugged  rocks,  cata- 
rafts,  and  mountains  of  a  prodigious  height,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  In  fhort, 
Switzerland  abounds  with  highly  piQurefque  fcenes,  and  the  fublimefl  exhibitions  of 
nature  in  her  moft  awful  and  tremendous  forms. 

Glaciers.]]  No  fubjefl  in  natural  hiftory,  is  more  curious  than  the  origin  of  the 
immenfe  fields  of  ice,  commonly  called  glaciers.  If  a  perfon  could  be  conveyed  to  fuch 
an  elevation,  as  to  embrace,  at  one  view,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dau- 
phine,  he  would  behold  a  vaft  aflemblage  of  mountains,  interftded  by  numerous  vallies, 
and  compofed  of  various  parallel  branches,  the  higheft  occupying  the  centre,  and  others 
gradually  diminilhing,  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  that  centre. 

The  moft  elevated,  or  central  range,  would  appear  briftled  with  pointed  rocks,  and 
covered,  even  in  fummer,  with  ice  and  fnow,  in  all  parts  that  are  not  abfolutely  perpen- 
dicular. On  each  fide,  he  would  difcover  deep  val  ies  clothed  with  verdure,  abounding 
with  numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  many  rivers-  In  confidering  thefe  objefts 
with  greater  attention,  he  would  remark,  that  the  central  chain  is  compofed  of  elevated 
peaks  and  ridges,  whofe  fummits  are  overfpread  with  fnow  ;  that  the  declivities  of  the 
peaks  and  ridges,  excepting  thofe  parts  that  are  extremely  fteep,  are  covered  with  fnow 
and  ice  ;  and  that  the  interme-iiate  depths  and  fpaces  between  them,  are  filled  with  im- 
menfe fields  of  ice,  terminating  in  cultivated  valies 

Thefe  immenfe  fields  of  ice  ufually  reft  on  an  inclined  plain  ;  being  pufhed  forwards 
by  the  preffure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly  fupported  by  the  rugged  rocks  be- 
neath, they  are  interfered  by  large  tranfverfe  crevices ;  and  prefent  the  appearance  of 
walls,  pyramids,  and  other  fantaitic  fhapes,  obferved  at  all  heights  and  in  all  fituations, 
wherever  the  declivity  is  beyond  thirty  or  forty  degrees 

Mr  Coxe  defcribes  the  method  oftravelhn;  over  theie  glaciers.  His  party  had  each 
of  them  a  long  pole  fpiked  with  iron  ;  and,  to  fccure  them  from  flipping,  the  guides 
fafteiied  to  their  feet,  fmail  bars  of  iron,  having  four  fmall  fpikes.  The  difficulty  of 
croffiiig  thefe  vallies  of  ice,  arifes  from  the  immen'e  chafms.  ihey  rolltd  down  large 
ftones  into  fevera!  of  them;  and  the  great  length  of  time  before  thefe  reached  the  bot- 
tom, gave  fome  conception  of  their  depth  ;  which,  in  fome  places,  is  not  lefs  than  ilve 
hundred  feet,  '■'uch  a  body  of  ice,  broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  deep  chafms,  re- 
fembles  a  lake  inftantly  frozen  in  the  raidft  of  a  violent  Itorm. 
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Mountains  ]  Mont  Blnnc,  or  the  Whke  mountain,  is  diftinguirfied  by  havinp^ 
its  fummits  and  Hdes  clothed  with  fnow,  almoft  without  the  intervention  of  the  lealt 
rock  to  break  the  glare  of  the  ^c/j//e  appearance.  P.Ir.  De  Lul  ertimates  the- height  ol 
this  mountain,  above  tiie  level  of  the  fea,  at  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  and  one-third  French  toifcs,  or  fifteen  thoufand  three  hundred  and  four  En^ lifh 
feet.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  ftates  it  at  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-'two 
feet,  which  gives  a  difference  of  only  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  eight  feet.  The  Peak 
of  Tenerifle  has  been  frequently  fuppofed  the  higheft  land  of  ths  old  beinifphere. 
Mont  Blanc,  however,   is  of  much  more  confiderable  elevation, 

This  mountain  is  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  by  fir  George  Shuck-  Feet. 

burgh's  rrienfuration.  -  _  _  -        ifs^Ci 

The  Peak  of  TeneriJe,  according  to  Fcuille,  -  -  139248 

^tna,  according  to  fir  George  Shuckburgh,         -  -  -          lo^^^^ 

Canigou,  the  higheft  of  the  Pyrenees,  -  -  9,222 

Ben-nevis,  the  higheft  mountain  in  Scotland,       -  -  -  4,387 

Vefuvius,  according  to  M.  de  Saufl'ure,  -  -  3>92^ 

Snowden,   in  Wales,  -  -  -  _  3,555 

The  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  deemed  inacceffible  till  Dr.  Pacard,  in  1786,  af- 
cended  it.  The  fame  journey  was  foon  after  undertaken  by  IvI.  de  SaufTure,  of  Ge- 
neva, on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1787.  He  fet  out,  accompanied  by  a  fervant  and 
eighteen  guides,  to  carry  a  tent,  provifions,  inftruments,  he.  M.  de  SaufTure  paffed 
the  firfl:  night  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Ix  Cote,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the 
priory  ;  and  feven  hundred  and  feventy-nine  toifes  above  the  village.  To  this  place, 
there  is  no  trouble  or  danger ;  the  afccnt  is  either  oa  turf  or  on  rock  j  and  it  is  eafily 
accomplifhed  in  five  or  fix  hours. 

On  the  fecond  day,  the  glacier  of  la  Cote  is  to  be  paffcd,  which  is  crofled  by 
wide,  deep,  and  irregular  crevices.  Thef;  are  frequently  impaffible  but  over  bridges 
of  fnow,  fometimes  very  flight,  and  fufpended  over  deep  abyfies.  A  guide  narrow- 
ly efcaped  perishing  in  one  of  thefe.  He  went  in  the  evening,  with  two  others,  to 
reconnoitre  the  paflage.  Fortunately  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  faftening 
themfelves  together  with  cords.  The  fnov/  gave  way  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  and 
deep  crevice,  wherein  the  man  was  fu.'peaded  between  his  two  companions,  by  whom 
he  was  with  difficulty  drawn  out.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fecond  day, 
M.  de  Sauffure's  party  again  encamped,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  toifes 
above  the  priory,  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  above  the  fea,  ninety 
toifes  higher  than  the  peak  of  TenerifFe.  Here  they  foon  felt  the  rarity  of  the  air. 
The  barometer  was  down  to  17  inches  to  lines  29-32.  Thofe  hardy  men,  to  whom 
the  march  of  feven  or  eight  hours,  vhich  they  had  jufl  made,  was  no  fort  of  fatigue, 
had  fcarcely  thrown  up  five  or  fix  fpadefuls  of  fnow,  to  prepare  for  fixing  the  tent, 
before  they  were  utterly  unable  to  proceed,  without  relting  every  moment.  Saaf- 
fure  himfelf  was  quite  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  merely  in  obferving  with  his  meteor- 
ological in'truments.  They  were  troubled  with  an  inceflant  thirfi,  which  they  had  no 
means  of  allaying,  but  by  melting  the  fnow.  From  the  midlt  of  this  plain,  enclofed 
in  part  by  the  hiigheft  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  fcarcely  any  thin^  is  to  be  feen  but 
fnow,  pure,  and  of  a  dazzling  whitenefs,  forming  on  the  higheft  pikes,  a  mo.^  fin- 
gular  contraft  with  the  fiiy,  almoH:  black,  of  thofe  elevated  regions.  No  living  crea- 
ture is  to  be  feen  ;  no  appearance  of  vegetation.       It  is  the  abode  of  cold  and  filence. 

The  guides,  fearful  of  cold,  clofed  the  openings  of  the  tent  carefuily  ;  but  Sauf- 
fure  fuffered  fo  much  from  heat,  and  want  of  freih  air,  that  he  vent  out  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  breathe.     He  found  the  moon  {liining  with  atlonifhing  brightnefs. 
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in  the  mid  (I  of  an  ebon  {ky,  while  Jupiter  fhone  eqaaily  Jjright  from  behind  the 
Ichicd'pike  to.  ths  eafl  of  Mont  Blanc.  As  foon  as  it:  was  light,  the)  found  the 
ihermometer  thr'ee  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  On  the  third  day,  at  about 
ekven  o'clock,  they  fately  arrived  at  the  fummit.  ]  here  is  no  piaii* ;  but  it  is  a  long 
ridge  nearly  horizontal,  in  a  diretSlion  from  call:  to  weft.  This  ridge  is  fo  narrotp- 
that  two  perfons  cannot  walk  a-breaft  on  it  ;  efpecially  at  the  weft  end,  where  it  re- 
fembles  the  roof  of  a  houfe.  In  thid  ftate  of  awful  elevatinn,  as  M.  de  SaufTure  was 
putting  his  inftruments  in  order  to  oblerve  with  them,  he  was  obliged  every  moment 
to  interrupt  his  oblervations,  in  order  to  take  breath.  The  barometer  was,  on  the 
j'limmit,  down  to  16  inches  'one  line,  fo  that  the  air  was  only  of  about  half  the  com- 
mon denfity.  It  was  thence  neceftary  to  .fupply  the  defed  of  denfity  by  more  fre- 
quent infpirations.  This  accelerated  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  more,  becaufe 
the  arteries  no  longer  fuftainecl  their  ordinary  preflure,  infomuch,  that  the  party  were 
all  in  a  fever.  SaufTure  continued  on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  till  half  an  hour 
part  three  in  the  afternoon,  during^  which  time  he  carefully  made  fome  curious  expe- 
riments. 1  hey  ail  returned  fafe  with  their  eyes  and  faces  uninjured,  which  v/as 
owing  to  the  precaution  of  having  put  black  crape  over  their  faces,  Others,  who  had 
•gone  up  before  them,  returned  almoll  blind,  and  with  their  (kin  terribly  burnt  by 
the  refledion  of  the  fnow. 

RiViRS  AND  Lakes.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  bordering  on  St.  Gothard,  the  Aar,  the  Reufs,  the  'efin,  the  Oglio, 
and  the  Rhone.  The  lakes  are  thofe  of  Geneva,  Conftance,  Thun,  Lucerne,  Zu- 
rich, Biel,  and  Brien. 

Metals  and  minerals.]'  The  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron,  cryftal,  vir- 
gin fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Animal  and  vegetable  productions.")  Switzerland  produces  cattle,  flieep, 
wine,  whdat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp  ;  plenty  of  apples,  pears,  nuts,  cher- 
ries, plumbs,  and  chefnuts  ;  the  parts  towards  Italy  abound  in  peaches,  almonds,  figs, 
citrons,  and  pomegranates ;  and  moft  of  the  cantons  are  well  provided  with  timber. 
In  fome  of  the  higher  and  more  inacceffible  parts  of  the  Alps,  are  found  the  bou- 
quetin  and  the  chamois ;  whofe  aflivity  in  fcouring  along  the  fteep  and  craggy  rocks, 
and  in  leaping  over  the  precipices,  is  hardly  conceivable.  The  blood  of  both  thefe 
animals  is  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  thefe  mounrain?,  who 
are  much  fubjedl  to  pleurifies,  take  a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  as  a  re- 
n^edy  for  that  diforder.  The  flefh  of  the  chamois  is  efteemed  very  delicious.  Among 
the  Alps  is  likewife  found  a  fpec  es  of  hares,  which  are  aU  over  white,  fo  that,  in  win- 
ter, they  are  fcarceiy  diftinguiftiable  among  the  fnow.  The  v/hite  hare  feldotn  quits 
his  rocky  refidence.  Here  are  alfo  yellow  and  white  f-n-sces,  which,  in  winter,  fome- 
times  come  down  into  the  vallies. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,"?       According  to   the  beft  accounts,  the 
CUSTOM?,   and  DivERSioKs.  5  cantons   of      witzerland    contain  about 

two  millions  of  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave,  hardy,  induftrious  people,  remarkable 
for  their  fidelity,  and  for  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
Like  the  old  Romans,  they  are  equa'ly  inured  to  arms  and  agriculture.  A  general 
firnplicity  of  manners,  an  open  and  nnaffecled  franknefs,  together  with  an  invincible 
fpirii  of  freedom,  are  their  moft  diftinguifhing  charafteriftics.  A  very  ftriking  proof 
of  the  honefty  of  'his  people  is  mentioned  by  mr.  Coxe  ;  who  fays,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  general  Piilfer,  that,  on  each  fide  of  the  road  that  runs  through  the  valley  of 
]V.  uotta,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  there  are  feveral  ranges  of  fmall  fhops  uninhabit- 
ed ye'  filled  with  various  coods,  of  which  the  prices  are  marked  Any  pafflengers, 
who  wifti  to  become  purchaiers.  enter  the  ftiops,  take  away  the  merchandife,  and  de- 
potit  the  price,  which  the  owners  come  for  in  the  evening.      They  are  likewife  a  very 
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enlightened  nation.  Their  common  people  are  more  intelligent  than  the  fame  rank  of 
men  in  molt  other  countries.  A  ta(le  tor  literature  is  very  prevalent  anujng  thofe 
who  are  in  better  circumllances,  and  even  among  many  of  the  lowed  lai.k  ;  and  a 
genuine  and  arriefs  good  breeding  is  confpicuous  in  the  vSwifs  gentry.  On  the  firfl 
entrance  into  this  country,  the  traveller  cannot  buc  ohferve  the  air  of  content  and 
fatisfadion  which  appears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inha'iitants.  The  cleanlinefs 
of  the  houfes,  and  of  the  people,  is  peculiarly  (triking;  and  in  all  their  manners, 
behaviour,  and  drefs,  fome  itrong  outlines  may  be  traced,  which  diftinijuifh  this  hap- 
py people  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  labour  under  the  oppreflions  of  def- 
potic  government.  Even  the  Swifs  cottages  convey  the  livelied  image  of  cleanlinefs, 
eafe,  and  fimplicity,  and  cannot  but  ftrongly  imprefs  upon  the  oblerver  a  moft  pleaf- 
ing  convidion  of  the  peafants'  happinefs.  In  fome  of  the  cantons,  each  cottage  has 
its  little  territory,  confining,  generally,  of  a  field  or  .two  of  fine  paflure-ground, 
frequently  (l^irted  with  trees,  and  well  fupplied  with  water.  Sumptuary  laws  are  in 
force  in  moft  parts  of  Switzerland.  •  Ihe  wear  of  filk,  lace,  and  feveral  other  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  is  totally  prohibited  in  fome  of  the  cantons  ;  and  even  the  head- 
drelTes  of  the  ladies  are  regulated.  All  games  of  hazard  are  alio  ftriclly  prohibited  ; 
and  '.n  other  games,  the  party  who  lofes  above  fix  florins,  which  is  about  two  dol- 
lars, incurs  a  confiderable  fine.  Iheir  diverfions,  therefore,  are  chiefly  cf  the  ac- 
tive and  warlike  kind  ;  and,  as  their  time  is  not  waited  in  games  of  chance,  many 
,  of  them  employ  part  of  their  leifure  hours  in  reading.  The  youth  are  generally 
trained  to  all  the  martial  exercifes  ;  luch. ^s  running,  wreftling,  throwing  the  ham- 
mer, and  fhooting,  both  with  the  crofs-bow  and  the  muflvet. 

Goiters  and  idiots.]  Ihe  inhabitants  in  one  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  republic  of  Valais,  are  very  much  fubjed'to  goiters,  or  large  excrefcencts  of 
flefli  which  grow  from  the  throat,  and  often  increafe  to  a  great  fize  But,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  idiotism  alfo  remarkably  abounds  among  them.  "'Ifaw,"  fays 
•  mr,  Coxe,  "  many  inftances  of  both  kinds,  as  I  pafTed  through  Sion.  Some  idiots 
were  bafking  in  the  fun  with  their  tongues  out,  and  their  heads  hanging  down,  ex- 
hibiting the  mofl;  affeding  fpedacle  of  intel  eQual  imbecility  that  can  pofTibly  be 
conceived.  The  caufes  which  produce  a  frequency  of  thefe  phenomena,  in  this  coun- 
try, form  a  very  curious  queftion." 

The  notion  that  fnow-water  occafions  ihefe  excrefcences,  is  totally  void  of  foun- 
dation. For,  on  that  fuppofition,  why  are  the  natives  of  thofe  places,  that  lie  moPc 
contiguous  to  the  glaciers,  and  who  drink  no  other  water  than  what  defcends  imme- 
diately from  thole  immenfe  refervoirs  of  ice  and  fnow,  free  from  this  malady?  And 
why  are  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  in  which  there  is  no  fnow,  afRided  with 
it  ?  For,  thefe  guttural  tumours  are  to  be  found  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  in  the 
ifl  ,nd  of  Sumatra,  and  at  Patna  and  Puinca  in  the  Eaff- Indies,  wh  re  fnow  is  un- 
known, '''he  fprings  which  fupply  drink  to  the  natives,  are  impregnated  with  a 
calcareous  matter,  called  in  Switzerland  tiif,  fo  minutely  tulTolved,  as  not  in  the  leaft 
'  to  affeft  the  tranfparercy  of  the  water  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  impalpable 
particles  of  this  fubftance,  thus  diffblved,  fliould  introduce  themlelves  into  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  and  produce  goiters,  for  the  following  reafons  :  becaufe  luf,  or  this 
calcareous  depofirion,  abounds  in  a  1  thofe  diftrifts,  where  goiters  are  common.  There 
are  goitrous  perfons  and  much  tuf  in  Derbyfhire,  in  various  parts  of  the  Valais,  in 
the  Valteline,  at  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  and  Re  ne,  near  Aigle  and  Bex,  in  feveral  places 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  near  Drefden,  in  the  vallies  cf  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  near 
T'.rin  and  Milan.  "  But  the  (lronge(l  proof,  in  favour  of  this  opinion,"  favs  mr. 
Coxe,  "  is  derived  from  the  following  fads.  A  furgeon,  whom  1  met  at  the  baths 
of  j.euk,  informed  me  that  he  had  not  unfrcqnentlv  extracted  concretions  ol  'tuf 
Jlonc  from  feveral  goiter^  i  and  that  from  one  ia  particular,  he  had  takea  feveral  flat 
pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long." 
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Religion.]  Though  all  the  Swifs  cantons  form  but  one  polhlca!  republic,  yet 
they  are  not  united  in  religion  ;  fome  of  them  being  proteftants,  others  catholics, 
others  nuxed.  The  diflerences,  in  that  refped,  formerly  created  many  public  com- 
motions, which  have  fubfided,  and  the  fetts  live  together  in  the  moft  perfect  harmo- 
ny. In  feveral  parts  of  the  canton  of  Claris,  the  proteftants  and  catholics  fuccef- 
fively  perform  fervice  in  the  fame  church  ;  and  all  the  offices  of  ftate  are  amicably 
adminiftered  by  the  two  parties.  Zumpiius  introduced  proteftantifm  into  Switzer- 
land.  He  was  a  moderate  reformer,  and  differed  from  Calvin  and  Luther  only  in  a 
few  fpeculative  points. 

Language]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the 'mod  common  is 
German.  The  Swifs,  who  border  upon  France,  fpeak  a  baftard  French,  as  thofe 
near  Italy  do  a  corrupted  Latin  or  Italian 

Learminc  and  learned  men.]  The  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rouffeau,  whofe 
works  the  prefent  age  has  received  with  fo  much  approbation,  was  a  citizen  of  Gene- 
va. RouOeau  gave  a  force  to  the  French  language,  which  it  had  been  thought  in- 
capable of  receiving.  In  England  he  is  generally  known  as  a  profe  writer  only  j 
but  the  French  admire  him  as  a  poet.  Haller,  a  native  of  Berne,  deferves  praife  as 
a  poet,  a  phyfiologill,  and  a  philofopher.  Conrad  Geflher — Bodmer — Hertzel — Meif- 
ter — Lavater,  who  has  publifhed  a  volumnious  work  on  phyfiognomy — Solomon  Geff- 
ner,  the  amiable  author  of  the  death  of  Abel,  and  a  number  of  the  mod  beautiful 
idyls  that  ever  were  written — with  various  other  celebrated  names,  are  among  thofe 
which  have  reflefted  luftre  on  the  literary  charader  of  Switzerland. 

Universities.]  The  univerfity  of  Bafil,  which  was  founded  in  1549,  has  a  very 
curious  phyfic-garden,  which  contains  the  choiceft  exotics  :  and  adjacent  to  the  li- 
brary, is  a  mufeum  well  furnifhed  with  natural  and  artificial  curiofities,  and  with  a 
great  number  of  medals  and  paintings.  In  the  cabinets  of  Erafmus  and  Amerbach, 
which  alfo  belong  to  this  univerfity,  there  are  no  iefs  than  twenty  original  pieces  of 
Holbein.  The  other  univerfities,  which  are  commonly  ftyled  colleges,  are  thofe  of 
Bern,  Laufanne,  and  Zurich. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  ">  Every  diftrict  of  a  canton  in  this  moun- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  ^    tainous  coun^ry,    prefents   the   trave  ler    with 

a  natural  curiofity  ;  fometimes  in  the  fiiape  of  wild  but  beautiful  profpefts,  inter- 
fperfed  with  lofty  buldings,  and  wonderful  hermitages,  efpecially  one  at  two  leagues 
from  Fribourg.  This  was  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  fingle  hermit,  who  laboured  on  it 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  living  in  1707.  It  is  the  greateft  curiofity  of  the  kind 
perhaps  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel,  a  parlour,  twenty-eight  paces  in  length, 
twelve  in  breadth,  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  a  cabinet,  a  kitchen,  a  cellar,  and  other 
apartments,  with  the  altar,  benches,  flooring,  ceiling,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

At  Schaffhaufen  is  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  juftly  admired  for  the  fingularity  of 
its  architefture.  TKe  river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  had  already  deftroyed  feveral 
{tone  bridges  of  the  ftrongefl  conftrudion,  when  a  carpenter  of  Appenzel  offered 
to  throw  a  wooden  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch,  acrofs  the  river,  which  is  near  four 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  magiftrates  required  that  it  fhould  confift  of  two  arches, 
and  that  he  Ihould,  for  that  purpofe,  employ  the  middle  pier  of  the  old  bridge  Ac- 
cordingly, the  archiced  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  but  he  has  contrived  to  leave  it  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  bridge  is  fupported  by  the  middle  pier,  and  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  equally  fafe  if  formed  folely  of  one  arch.  The  fides 
and  top  are  covered,  and  it  is  what  the  Germans  call  a  hanging  bridge.  The  road, 
which  is  almoft  level,  is  not  carried,  as  usual  over  the  top  of  the  arch ;  but  if  the 
expreffion  may  be  allowed,  is  let  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  fufpended.  A  man, 
of  the  flighted  weight,  feels  it  alinod  tremble  under  him  ;  yet  waggons,  heavily  laden, 
pafs  over  without  danger.     It  has  been  compared  to   a  tight   ropcj  which  trembles 
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vhen  ftruck,  but  flill  preferves  its  firm  and  equal  tcnfion.  On  confiderln^  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  plan,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the  conftrudion,  it  is  matter  of  allonifhrnent,  that 
the  architeft  was  originally  a  carpenter,  without  the  leaft  tincture  of  literature,  totally 
ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  not  verfed  in  the  theory  of  mechanics.  Hia  name  was 
Ulric  Grubeortian.  The  bridge  was  finiftied  in  lefs  than  three  years,  and  coft  nearly 
forty  thou/iind  dollars. 

At  the  famous  pafs  of  the  Pierre  Pertuis,  the  road  is  carried  through  a  folid  rock 
near  fifty  feet  thick,  the  height  of  the  arch  twenty-fix,  and  its  breadth  twenty-five. 
The  ruins  of  Cefar's  wall,  which  extended  eighteen  miles  in  length,  from  Mount  Jura 
to  the  banks  of  lake  Leman,  are  difcernible.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been 
difcovered  near  the  baths  of  Baden,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  and  at  Avanche  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  Switzerland  boafts  of  many  noble 
religious  buildings,  particularly  a  Jefuits'  college;  and  many  cabinets  of  valuable 
manufcripts,  antiques,  and  curiofities  of  all  kinds.  At  Lucerne,  is  to  be  feen  a  topo- 
graphical reprefentation  of  the  mod  mountainous  part  of  Switzerland,  by  general  Pfiflfer, 
a  native  of  this  town,  and  an  officer  in  the  French  fervice.  It  is  a  model  in  relief,  and 
well  deferves  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  What  was  finifhed  in  1776,  cora- 
prifed  about  fixty  fquare  leagues,  in  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Berne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 
and  Underwalden.  The  model  was  twelve  feet  long,  and  nine  and  a  half  broad.  The 
compofition  is  principally  a  maftic  of  charcoal,  lime,  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a  thin 
coat  of  wax;  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  trod  upon  without  receiving  the  leaft  damage. 
The  whole  is  painted  with  different  colours,  reprefenting  the  objeds  as  they  exift  in 
nature.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  obfervation,  that  not  only  the  wood  of  oak,  beech, 
pine,  and  other  trees,  are  diftinguifhed,  but  alfo,  that  the  ftrata  of  the  feveral  rocks  are 
marked,  each  being  fliaped  upon  the  fpot,  and  formed  with  granite,  gravel,  calcareous 
ftone,  or  fuch  other  natural  fubftances  as  compofe  the  original  mountains.  The  plan 
is  minutely  cxa(S,  and  not  only  comprifes  all  the  mountains,  lakes,  towns,  villages, 
and  forefts ;  but  every  cottage,  every  torrent,  every  road,  and  every  path  is  diftinctly 
and  accurately  reprefented.  He  takes  his  elevations  from  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, which,  according  to  Sauffure,  is  about  fourteen  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  1  his  model,  exhibiting  the  mod  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland, 
conveys  a  fublime  pifture  of  imnienfe  Alps  piled  one  upon  another.  It  appears,  that 
continued  chains  of  mountains  of  equal  elevation,  are  raifed  in  progreffion  to  ihe 
higheft  range,  and  from  thence  gradually  defcend  in  the  fame  proportion  to  Italy. 
Near  Rofiniere  is  a  famous  fpring  that  rifes  in  the  middle  of  a  natural  bafon  of 
twelve  fquare  feet.  The  force  that  ads  upon  it  muft  be  prodigious.  After  a  great 
fhower  of  rain,  it  carries  up  a  column  of  water,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  nearly  a  foot 
above  its  furfaee.  Its  temperature  never  varies.  The  furface  is  clear  of  chryftal,  and 
its  depth  unfathomable. 

CiTits.]  The  moll  confiderablc  ie  Berne,  ftanding  on  the  river  Aar.  This  city 
and  canton  form  almoft  a  third  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy;  and  can,  upon  occafion, 
fit  out  one  hundred  thoufand  armed  men.  All  the  other  cities  in  Switzerland  are 
well  provided  with  arfenals,  bridges,  and  public  edifices.  Bafil  is  fituated  in  a  fertile 
and  delightful  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  confines  of  Alface  and  the 
empire.  The  town-houfe,  which  Hands  on  the  river  Birfec,  is  fupported  by  very  large 
pillars,  and  its  great  hall  is  finely  painted  by  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  city.  The  fituation  of  Bafil  is  pleafing.  The  Rhine  divides  it  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  and  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Switzerland.  Baden 
is  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  baths.  Zurich  is  far  lefs  confiderable  than  Berne.  In 
the  arfenal  is  (hown  the  bow  of  the  famous  William  Tell. 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  an  aflbciate  of  Switzerland,  and  under  the  protedioa^f 
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the  Helvetic  body,  but  within  itfelf  is  an  independent  ftate  and  republic.  The  city  is 
well  built  and  well  fortified,  and  contains  twenty-four  thoufand  inhabitants.  Lord 
Gardenftone  was  affured  that  this  is  the  adual  number,  which  we  mention,  becaufe  a 
late  French  traveller  has  advanced  them  to  fixty  thoufand  This  place  is  fituated 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  flows  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
purity  of  its  air,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  a  thorough- 
fare from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  manufactures 
and  artilts;  and  from  its  induftry  and  profperity,  is  an  agreeable  place.  But  the  fer- 
mentation of  politics,  and  particularly  the  ufurpation  of  the  fenate,  hath  divided  the 
inhabitants  into  parties,  and  the  late  ftraggle  of  patricians  and  plebeians  had  nearly 
ruined  all  Many  of  its  valuable  citizens  have  left  Geneva,  and  fought  refuge  and 
proteftion  in  foreign  countries. 

CoMMhRCE  AND  M A  NUFACTQREs.]  The  produ£tions  of  the  loom,  fuch  as  linen, 
dimity,  lace,  (lockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribands,  filk,  printed  cottons,  and  gloves,  are 
common  in  Switzerland.  rhe  inhabitants  begin,  notwithftanding  their  fumptuary 
laws,  to  fabricate  filks,  velvets,  and  woollen  manufaftures.  Their  great  progrefs  in 
thofe  manufactures,  and  in  agriculture,  gives  them  a  profpeft  of  being  able  Toon  to 
make  confiderable  exports. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thefe  are  very  complicated  heads,  though 
belonging  to  the  fame  body,  being  partly  ariftocratical,  and  partly  democratical. 
Every  canton  is  abfolute  in  its  own  jurifdi£tion;  but  thofe  of  Berne,  Zurich,  and 
Lucerne,  with  the  dependencies,  are  ariftocratical,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  demo- 
cracy, Berne  excepted.  Ihofe  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Claris,  and  Appen- 
zel,  are  democratical.  Bafil,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ariftocfacy,  rather  in- 
clines to  a  democracy.  But  even  thofe  ariftocracies  and  democracies  differ  in  their 
particular  modes  of  government.  However,  in  all  of  them,  the  real  interefts  of  the 
people  appear  to  be  much  attended  to,  and  they  enjoy~a  degree  of  happinefs  not  to  be 
expected  in  defpotic  governments.  Each  canton  hath  prudently  reconciled  itfelf  to 
the  fuppofed  errors  of  its  neighbour,  and  cemented,  on  the  bafis  of  affection,  a  fyftem 
of  mutual  defence. 

The  confederacy,  cortfidered  as  a  republic,  comprehends  three  divifions.  The  firft 
are  Swifs,  properly  fo  called.  The  fecond  are  the  Grifons,  or  ftates  confederated  with 
the  Swifs,  for  their  common  protection.  The  third  are  thofe  prefectures,  which,  though 
fubjeCt  to  the  other  two,  by  purchafe  or  otherwife,  preferve  each  its  own  particular 
magiftrates.  Every  canton  forms,  within  itfelf,  a  little  republic;  but  when  a  difpute 
arifes  that  may  affeCt  the  whole  confederacy^  it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet,  which  fits 
at  Baden,  where,  each  canton  having  a  vote,  every  queftion  is  decided  by  the  majority. 
The  general  diet  confifts  of  two  deputies  from  each  canton,  befides  a  deputy  from  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  cities  of  St  Gall  and  Bien.  There  is  no  country,  in  which 
happinefs  and  content  more  univerfally  prevail  among  the  people.  For,  whether  the 
government  be  ariftocratical,  democratical,  or  mixed,  a  general  fpirit  of  liberty  prevades 
and  actuates  the  feveral  conftitutions;  fo  that  even  the  oligarchical  ftates,  which,  of  all 
others,  are  ufually  the  moft  tyrannical,  are  here,  peculiarly  mild  ;  and  the  property  of 
the  citizen  is  fecurely  guarded  againlt  every  kind  of  violation.  A  harmony  is  main- 
tained by  the  concurrence  of  their  mutual  felicity;  and  their  fumptuary  laws,  and  equal 
divifion  of  their  fortunes  among  their  children,  feem  to  infure  its  continuance.  Their 
is  no  part  of  Europe  which  contains,  within  the  fame  extent  of  region,  fo  many  inde- 
pendent commonwealths,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  different  governments,  as  are  collected 
together  in  this  remarkable  and  delightful  country;  and  yet,  with  fuch  wifdom  was  the 
Helvetic  union  compofed,  and  fo  little  have  the  Swifs,  of  late  years,  been  aCtuated  by 
the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  that,  fince  the  firm  and  complete  eftablifhment  of  their  ge- 
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neral  confederacy,  they  have  fcarcely  ever  had  bcTcafion  to  employ  their  arms  againft  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  and  have  had  no  commotions  among  tliemlelvesjihat  were  not  very 
foon  happiiy  terminated. 

KiiViiNUbs  ANP  TAXhs.]  The  variety  of  the  cantons  that  conftitute  the  Swifs  con- 
federacy, renders  it  difficult  to  give  a  precife  account  of  their  revenues.  Tnofeof  the 
canton  of  Heme  are  faid  to  amount  annually  to  three  hundred  thoul'and  crowns;  and 
thofe  of  Zurich,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ;  and  the  other  cantons  in  propor- 
tion to  their  produce  and  manufadures.  Whatever  is  faved,  after  defraying  the  ne- 
ceflary  expenfes  of  government,  is  laid  up  as  a  common  flock;  and,  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  Swifs  are  poflefTed  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling  in  the  Englifh 
funds,  befides  what  they  hold  in  other  funds. 

The  revenues  arife,  firft,  from  the  profits  of  the  demefne  lands;  fecondly,  from  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country;  thirdly,  from  cuftoms  and  duties 
on  mrrchandife;  fourthly,  from  the  revenues  arifmg  out  of  the  fale  of  fait,  and  fome 
cafual  taxes. 

MiLiiARY  STRENGTH.]  The  internal  flrength  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  independent 
of  the  militia,  confiits  of  thirteen  thoufand  four  hundred  men,  raifeJ  according  to  the 
population  and  abilities  of  each.  Tfie  economy  and  wifdom  with  which  this  force  is 
raifed  and  employed,  are  truly  admirable,  as  are  the  arrangements  made  by  the  general 
'diet,  for  keeping  up  that  great  body  of  militia,  from  which  foreign  (tates  and  princes 
are  fupplied.  Every  burgher,  peafant,  and  lubjed,  is  obliged  to  exercife  himfelf  in  the 
ufe  of  arms;  appear  on  flated  days  for  (hooting  t  a  mark;  furnifh  himfelf  with  proper 
clothing,  accoutrements^  powder,  and  ball ;  and  to  be  always  ready  for  the  defence  of 
his  country.  'The  Swifs  engage  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes  and  (fates,  either 
merely  as  guards,  or  as  marching  regiments.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  government  per- 
mits the  enlifting  of  volunteers,  though  only  for  (fates  with  whom  they  are  in  alliance, 
or  have  entered  into  a  previous  agreement  on  that  article.  But  no  fubject  is  to  be 
forced  into  foreign  fervice.  He  cannot  even  be  enlifted  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  magiftracy. 

History.]  The  prefent  Swifs  and  Grifons  are  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Hel- 
vetii,  fubdued  by  Julius  Cefar.  Their  mountainous,  uninviting  fituation  formed  a  bet- 
ter fecurity  for  their  liberties,  than  their  forts  or  armies;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  at 
prefent.  They  continued  long  under  a  nominal  fubjeSion  to  the  Burgundians  and 
Germans,  till  about  the  year  1300,  when  the  emperor,  Albert  the  firff,  treated  them 
with  fo  much  rigour,  that  they  petitioned  him  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors. 
This  ferved  only  to  double  the  hardfhips  of  the  people,  and  one  of  Albert's  Auftrian 
governors,  Grefler,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  tyranny,  fet  a  hat  upon  a  poie,  to  which  he 
ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as  much  refped  as  to  himfelf.  One  William  Fell,  being  ob- 
ferved  to  pafs  frequently,  without  taking  notice  of  the  hat,  and  being  an  excellent 
markfman,  the  tyrant  condemned  him  to  be  hanged,  unlefs  he  cleft  an  apple  upon  his 
fon's  head,  at  a  certain  diftance,  with  an  arrow,  fell  cleft  the  apple  ;  and  Grefler  aOc- 
ing  him  the  meaning  of  another  arrow  that  he  faw  ftuck  in  his  belt,  he  bluntly  anlwered, 
that  it  was  inten  led  for  his  (Grefler 's)  heart,  if  he  had  killed  his  fon.  Tell,  upon  this, 
was  condemned  to  prifon  ;  but,  making  his  efcape,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
fhot  the  defpot,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  liberty.  M 

It  appears,  however,  that,  before  this  event,  the  revolt  of  the  Swifs  from  the 
Auftrian  tyranny,  had  been  planned  by  fome  patriots  among  them  Their  meafures 
were  fo  juft,  and  their  valour  fo  intrepid,  that  they  foon  effeded  an  union  of  feveral 
cantons 

Zurich,  driven  by  oppreflion,  fought  firft  an  alliance  with  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 
and  Underwald,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence  j  and  the  frequent  fuccefles  of 
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their  arms  againft  Albqjrt,  duke  of  Ayftria,  infenfibly  formed  the  grand  Helvetic  union, 
Tliey  firft  conquered  Claris  and  Zug,  and  admitted  them  to  an  equal  participation 
of  their  rights-  Berne  united  itfelf  in  1353  ;  Friburg  and  Soleure  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after;  Bafil  and  Schaffhaufen,  in  1501  ;  and  Appengel,  in  1513,  com- 
pleted the  confederacy,  which  defeated  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Germany, 
till,  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  in  1648,  their  confederacy  was  declared  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  ftate. 

From  this  period,  the  Swifs  have  been  fo  much  wifer  than  any  of  the  other  European 
powers,  that  they  have  preferved  a  peace  uninterrupted,  except  by  fome  internal  dif- 
putes,  principally  arifing  from  religious  zeal.  Ihefe  were  fpcedily  terminated.  '1  heir 
history  is,  therefore,  comprifed  in  few  words.  It  affords  no  room  for  fignalizing  the 
abilities  of  a  writer,  by  detailing  the  "  fplendid  miferies  of  mankind"  in  battles  and 
fieges,  vidories  and  defeats.  While  other  nations  defcant  largely  on  the  bleflings  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  property,  amidft  the  curfes  of  war,  taxes,  and  oppieflion,  thefe  happy 
people  quietly  enjoy  all  the  manifold  advantages,  which  found  policy,  fteadily  purfued, 
can  confer.  The  contraft  between  their  fuuation  and  that  of  the  different  nations  by 
which  they  are  furrounded,  holds.  ou£  an  iaftruQ;ive  leiTon  to  mankind,  on  the  fubje^ 
of  war  and  its  pretended  glories, 
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